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IIISTDIIY OF llOMi:. 


ISTI'-Ili. 


Konmiis, il will l)o w oU to follow tlio UMUtil cir tom, nnd br^'in 
with a gcograiiUical sketch of the Italian rcjini<ml». 

. ^ S. This Peninsula, the centra! one of the liifi <• whii h atn tch 
boliliy forward from the Hoiithem coasl’t of ICiirojij, lies ncirh' 
between the imrallels of north latitude US’’ and Us h ngtli 
therefore, measured along a nieri<iian arc, oiisht to If about r/.VJ 
miles. Hut since, unlike the other two MediterramMii I’emn- 
sulns, it runs in a direction nearly diagotnl to the lin"'! of latitinic 
and longitiidc, its real i.raoTit, meiisincd from Jlont Hlniie to 
Capo Spaitivcnto, is ahoiit 700 mih-s 

§ 3. To estimate the imrAjyrn of this long and Fiii"id.uly- 
shaped reninsiiln, it may coiuenientli he diiuled into two parts 
by a lino drown across from tbo mouilis of tlio I’o to the northern 
point of Etnmn. ISelow tins line the average breadth of the leg 
of Italy docs not much exceed 100 miles Above ibis line bolii 
coasts trend rapidly outwards, so that the upper ]iortion forms 
an nrogulaily shaped figme, winch lies across the top of tbo leg, 
being bounded on tho North and West by tlie Alpine range from 
llljrin to the mouth of tho Var, on the South by the imaginary 
line before drawn together with tho Gulf of Genoa, and on the 
East by tho head of tho Adriatic Soa 'I'lio length of this figiiic 
flora east to w’cst is not loss than 360 miles, while from north 
to south it measines, on tho average, more than 120 miles 

§ 4. 'llie sunrACE of tho wdiolo Peninsula, including both the 
log of Italy and the irregular figure at tbo top, is estimated at 
more than 80,000 square miles, or an area not much less than tho 
surface of Great Britain and Ireland. But a very largo propor- 
tion of this surface is unproductive, and a great part even inca- 
pable of tillage. 

^ 6. Tho GEOGBAPHiCAii fcaturcs are simple. No deep gulfs 
and inlets are to bo expected ; for these arc only found when 
mountam-chains jut out into tho sea and maintain themselves 
as headlands, while the lower land between is eaten and washed 
away by the ceaseless action of tho waves. Such phenomena 
are presented by Greece, and by tho western co.ssts of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. But in Italy there is but one moimtain- 
oham, running with more or less regularity down the length of 
the Peninsula This chain is attached to tho Alps above Genoa, 
and strikes m an easterly direction across the leg of Italy, till it 
nearly touches the Adnatio near Anmmum (Rimim). Here the 
range takes a turn to the south-east,. and spreads across the 
Peninsula in an irregular mass of mountains, the highest of which 
Qll If ran Sasso) attains the height of about 10,000 feet But shortly 
the dimensions of the chain again contract, and its elevations fall ; 
and it runs down to Lucama almost partdlel to the coast of tha 
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PontuB (Ponza), Pandatarm, mth a f(jw more barren rocks off the 
bay of Gaeta, and a few even less important on the coast of 
Tuscany, 

§ 7. Except in Nortboin Italy, which abounds in noble iwvEns, 
the narrowness of the Peninsula forbids the existence of rcallj 
large streams. Yet, the Apenninc laiige, which forms on its 
lower side along paialLl valleys, enables numerous torrents 
and nils which descend tow aids the south to swell into livers 
of not inconsiderable size Such especially are the Arno and 
the Tiber. Their waters are sepal ated by the lulls ivliicli ter- 
minate in the headlands of Ai^cntaro and Piombino, so that 
the Amo flows northward, and enters the sea on the northern 
frontier of Tuscany, after a course of about 120 miles, while 
the Tiber runs in a southerly direction, receiving the waters 
of the Clams from the west, and those of the Nar (Nora) 
and Velinus from the east, till its course is abruptly turned 
by the .Sabme hills. The entire length of its channel is about 
180 miles These two well-known rivers, with their affluents, 
dram the whole of Etnina, the Sabine country, and the Cam- 
pagua of Home 

Similar in their course, but on a smallor scale, are the Auio 
(Tevorono) and the faris. They both rise in the jEqutan hills, 
the Amo flowing northward to swell the stieam of the Tiber a 
little above Rome : the Liris, joined by the Trerus (Sacco) from 
tho west, running southward so as to drain southern Lntium and 
Northern Campania, till it turns abruptly towards the sea, and 
enters it about the middle of the bay of Uaeta, after a course of 
about 80 miles 

The Vulturaus and the Calor run down opposite valleys from 
the north and south of tho Saranito territory, till they join their 
stre.xms on the frontier of Campania, and fall into the hay of 
Gaeta only a short distance below fiic Liris. Both of these 
sti earns measure from their sources to their united mouth not 
less than 100 miles 

The only other notable river on the southern coast is the 
Silams (Sole), which descends by a channel of about 60 miles 
from the central Apennines of Lucania into tho bay of Pmstum or 
.Salerno. In tho foot of Italy the mountains come down so closo 
to tho sea that from tho mouth of tho Silarus to the lower angle 
of the gulf of Tarentura, the streams arc but short and rapid 
torrents Of these it is said that no fewer than eighty may bo 
enumerated between Prestum and the straits ol Messina. Tho 
irnlf of Taicntiim receives some strc.xms of importance The 
Bnwlanus and Casuentus (B,isento) enter tho gulf within four 
miles cf each other after a course of about CO miles The Aoins 
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(Agri) is to the south of these. The Sins (Siuno), notable as the' 
scene of the firet battle between Pyrrhus and the Romans is a 
mere torrent, as is the Galesus upon which Tarentum stands. . 

- The northern or Adriatic coast is broken into abrupt gorges, at 
right angles to the main chain, and therefore has few considerable 
streams. The Aufidus (Ofanto) in Apulia, renowned in Roman 
history from the fact that the fatal battle of Cannaj took place 
upon its banks, rises on the opposite side of the same range from 
which the Calor flows, and runs a course of about 80 miles. The 
Sagrus (Sangi'o) stands in the same relation to the Vulturnus as 
the Aufidus to the Calor, and conveys the waters of the Fucine 
lake from the HJquiau hills through Samiiium, by a nearly similar 
length of channel. But the largest river of this side is the 
Aternus, which finds its way' fi-oni the Sabine hiUs into a valley 
yrarallel to the main range, and thus prolongs its course. It is 
joined by a number of smaller streams, and attains a considerable 
volume of water before it reaches the sea at the point where the 
Marrucinian coast abuts on that of Picenum. 

The whole coast from Mount Garganus northward is ploughed 
by numberless torrents which descend in rapid course down 
steep mountain gorges. Of these w’e need but name the yEsis 
between Picenum and Umbria ; the Metaurus in Umbria, famous 
for the defeat of Hasdrubal; the Rubicon, which formed the 
boundary of Roman Italy on the northern side, as did the Macra 
(Magra) on the opposite coast. 

§ 8. The limestone mountain tract of the Apennines, which 
occupies the whole narrow Peninsula from the great valley of the 
Po dow'nwards, is often too steep, bare and rugged, to be capable 
of cultivation. There are, however, many rich plains of limited 
extent,- among which Campania ranks first, with many narrow 
but fertile vales, in which nature rewards labour with bountiful 
returns; and the upland valleys afibrd good summer pasture for 
the flocks, when the vegetation of the plains is burnt up by the 
sun. In the continental portion of the modern kingdom of 
Naples, consisting of about half the leg of Itidy, it is calculated 
that little more than one half of the land is at present under 
cultivation. In the States of the Church, and on the sea-coast 
of Tuscany, the proportion is even less. 

§ 9. In speaking of lakes, we must resume our twofold divi- 
sion of the Peninsula. On the Alpine slopes of the great vaUev 
of the Po, the Granitic and Ancient Limestone rocks break into 
vast chasms at right angles to their general direction, in which 
the waters of the rivers that flow downwards to join the Po accu- 
mulate and. form those lakes so well known to all lovers of natural 
beauty, — Benacus (Lago di Garda) formed by the waters of tie 
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IjariiiH (Tjngo fit Como) l»y thoic of tlio AfMa, Voi'iantiH 
(Lugo Jlagmoro) liy tho^o of llie Ttciiio, not to mcitlioii tlio lakes of 
Lugano, Orln, nnri othors, nmnllor imiccd, hut not less beautiful. 

But A]>cnniuc Italy, consulcnttg the great extent of iti inoun' 
tniu districts, does not itrcsent tunny considerable lake®. Nor 
are thc.so formed by the accumulated waters of ruers flowing 
through them, like the lakes of northern Italy or f'Witrerland. 
For the tnost part, like the lakes of Greece, they have no \isible 
outlet, but lose their waters jrartly by cvnjioration, jmrth In 
uudeiground fissures and channels. The I''ucine lake in the 
/Equian hills feeds the .Sangro, and lake Bradamts in the 
south feeds the river of the s.imo name. But the celebrated 
lake of Trasiineno in Etrunn, and the lakes of the solcanic 
district, as the “ great Volsinian Mere," the lakes of Albs, Ncini, 
Amsanctus, and olhors, hn\o nosistblc outlet These, in fact, 
are the craters of extinct volcanoes. Koitian history contains 
legends which rclato to tlio artificial tapping of these caldrons; 
and some of the tunnels cut through their rocky basins still 
romidn. 

§ 10 The abundance of watcrwliicU is poured o\cr the hills, 
IB apt to accumulate in marshy swamps in the low distnets 
towards the sea Such is the case along the lower course 
of the Po, on the coast-lands of Tuscany, and in the lower 
p.srt of the Campagna of Bomo' Mantua, which stands a little 
above the junction of the Mincio with the Po, is burrounded by 
marshes; and the wholo coast between Venice and Itaieuiia js a 
swamp. 

To keep the Po and its tributancs within their channels, the 
Lombards of the Middle Ages raised embankments on cither 
side of the stream. But these embankments cause the rivers 
to deposit the whole of the mud with which they are charged 
within their channels, and the quantity thus deposited is so 
great that it is necessary to i-aiso tho embankments continually. 
Hence, in tho course of centuries, tho bottoms of tho rivers 
have been elevated considerably above tho plains ; so that tho 
streams of Lombardy in their lower course are in fact earned 
along huge earthen aqueducts In time, human industry will 
not be equal to raise these embankments in sufllcicnt strength, 
and a deluge will ensue more fearful than those which the poet 
of Mantua seems to have witnessed.* 

* “ Non SIC, aggenbtis ruptts, quum spumeus amnis 

Exiit, opposilasque elicit gurgite moles, 

Feriw m ana farms cumnlo, camposque per omnes 
Cnm siabuln ormenia tatit.'* 

Vino , Am, il. 496 ; cf. Oeorg, i. 332, sg. 
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in tlie treatment of the plant oi in the manufacture of the 
vine, makes the wines of Italy very 'inferior in quality to 
those of France or of the Spanish Peninsula, though in ancient 
times the rmeyards of northern Campania enjoyed a high re- 
putation. Ereiy schoolboy knows the names of the Classic and 
Falemian hills, of the Calene and Formiau vineyards. In the 
southern parts the date-palm is found in gardens, though tins 
and other tropical plants are not natural to the chmate, as they 
are in the south of the Spanish Peninsula, which lies about two 
degrees nearer to the region of the vertical sun. The plains of 
Apuha were chiefly given up to pasturage — a custom whidi con- 
tinues to the present day. 

§ 13. The natural beauty of Italy is too well known to need 
many words here. The lovers of the subhme will find no more 
niagmficent mountain-passes than those which descend through 
the Alps to the plains of Lombardy. In the vaUey of the Dora 
Baltea, from its source imder Mont Blanc to Aosta and Ivrea, 
all the grandeur of Switzerland is to be found, enriched by the 
colours and warmth of a southern sky : the cold green and gray 
of the central chain here passes into gold and jiuiple. In the 
same distnct is found the most charming lake scenery in the 
world, where the sunny hills and warm hues of Italy are backed 
by the snowy range of the towering Alps. Those who prefer 
nch culture may gratify their utmodt desires in the lower vale 
of the Po about Lodi and Cremona, or across the Apennines 
in the valley of the Amo and in Campama. If we follow the 
southern coast^ probably the world presents no loveher passages 
than meet the traveller’s eye as he skirts the Mantime Alps 
where they overhang the sea coraice-like, between FTice and 
Genoa , or below Campania, where the limestone of the Ajien- 
nmes, broken by volcamc eruptions, strikes out into the sea 
between the bays of Naples and Salerno. The Romans, who 
became lords of all Italy and of the civilised world, sprang up 
in one of the least enviable portions of the whole Peninsula 
The attractions of modem Rome are less of nature than of 
.i&sociation. The traveller would httle care to hnger on the 
banks of the Tiber, if it were stripped of its buildings and its 
history. 
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§ 3. It is well known that it wns not till tlio cloao of the Re* 
public, or latlior tho beginning of tho Empire, that tbo name of 
Italy wn» employed, na wo now employ it, to designate tliu whole 
Pomnsiilii, from tho Alps to tho Straits of Messina. Tho term 
Italia, borrowed from tho name of a ]irim<'ovnl tribe who occu- 
pied tho southern portion of tho land,* wns gradually adopted ns 
a gcnoiic title in tho same obscuro manner m which most of the 
countiies of Europe, or (wo may say) tho Continents of tho world 
linvo icceivcd thoir appellations. In tho remotest times tho name 
only inchidod lEnotna proper (Lower Calabria) : f from these nar- 
row limits It gradually spread upwards, till about tho time of the 
Punic Wars, its northoui boundary ascended tho little river Ru- 
bicon (botu'con Umbria and Cisalpine Gaul), followed the ridge of 
tho Apennines westward to tho source ol tho Sfacm, and was 
earned down thu bud of that small stream to the CTulf of Genoa. 

Wlion we speak of Italy, therefore, in tho Roman sense of tho 
word, wo must dismiss from our thoughts nil that fertile country 
wliioh was at Romo entitled Uio provincial district of Gallia 
Cisalpiiia and Liguim, and which was nearly equivalent to the 
toiritory now subject to tho crowns of Sardinia and Austria, with 
tho Duchies of P.irraa and Modena, and tho upper portion of tho 
btates of tbo Church 

^ 4 But under Roman rule even this narrower Italy wanted 
that unity of iwce and language which, in spito of political sever- 
ance, we aisi accustomed to attnbute to tho u.amo. Within the 
boundaries just indicated there were at least four distinct races, 
some no doubt more widely separated, but all marked by strong 
national characteristics. These were the Pelasgians, the Os- 
cans with tho Umbrians and Babolhans, tho Etrurians, and the 
Greeks. 

§ 5. It IS probable that in primitive times the coasts and lower 
valleys of Italy were peopled by tubes cognate to those which 
peopled the opposite shores of Greece and Epirus. Tliese tribes 
belonged to that ancient stock coiled the P£I.ab(iian, of which so 
much has been written and so little is known. The names that 
lemained in Southern Italy were of a half-Hellemc character. 
Such were, in the heel of Italy, the Dauniaus and Peucetians 
(reputed to be of Arcadian ougin), the Mcssapians or lapygians, 
and Sallentines ; to the south of the Gulf of Tarentum, the Chao- 
nians (who are also found m Epirus) ; and in the toe the CEno- 

* Halos IS said to have been the same ns Vttulus, so tnat Italia might mean 
Cattle-land Samnite coins struck duimg the Social War bear the inscrip- 
tion Pitelu foi Italia, 

t Propel ly only the toe of Italy, fi-oin the Bay of SquiIInce to that of 
& Kiiphemia fthe Sinus Scylncius to the S. Lameticus), Aiist. Polit. vii. 10. 
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of tho Peninsula. Tins people called themselves Raseno, oi 
Rasentm— n immo that rotninda us of tho Ktruscan surnnmest 
Porsunna, Vibonnn, Siscnnn. At ojic tinio they possessed not 
only tho counti y know n to tho Humans ns IStrurm (that is, tho 
counti'y liounded by tho Miicm, tho central Ajicnnino ndgo, nnd 
tho Tibet), but also occupied n largo pottion of Ligipm and Cis> 
nlpino Gaul., * and perhaps they had hcttlcincnts in C.amj>anin.t 
In eaily limes they possessed a poucrful navy, and in the pn- 
mitivo Gtcek legonds they are rojircsented ns infesting the 
xMcditcrinncan with their ]>iiAtical galleys j; They seem to linvc 
boon diivcn out of their Tians-Aj)ennmo j obsession by caily 
invasions of the Gauls; and their naval povver never recovered 
tho blow which it received in tho year 474 n c , when Ilicro King 
of isyrncuse defeated then navy',coiiibincd with that of Carthage, 
oil tho coast of Ctiinio 

But who this people were, or whence they came, bailies con* 
jeoturo. It may bo assumed as certain, that the Pclnsgic settlers 
onmo 111 by sea from tho western coasts of Epirus, vvluch arc 
distant from Italy less than fifty miles; nnd that tho Opicaii, 
Unibiian, and Sabellinn races came m from tho north by land. 
But with icspcct to tho Etruscans nil is doubtful One well- 
known legend ropiesents them ns Lydians, who fled by sea from 
Asia Minor to avoid tho tcriiblo presence of famine. Another 
indicates that they came down over the Alps, and the origin of 
then name Kasoiia is traced m Rictia. On tho former supposi- 
tion, Etruiia was their earliest settlement, and, pushing north- 
waid, they conquered tho plain of tho Po ; on tho Inttei, they 
first took possession of this fertile jilaiu, and then spread south- 
ward over the Apennines 

'I hen language, if it could bo interpreted, might help to solve 
the riddle. But though we havo numcious insciiptions in their 
tombs, though tho characters in which these lusciiptions arc 
written bear close affinity to the letters of tho Greek and Roman 
alphabets, though vvoids of Italian and Greek origin have been 
discovemd in them, yet tho native tongue of this remarkable 
people has as yet baffled tho deftest efiorts of philology. 

§ 8 Of the Gtoek settlements that studded the coast of 

* Allusion IS made to tins in Virgil (_Aen. v. 198-206) where the Etruscan 
chief Ociiiis, the son of Munlo, is vnd to h.ivc loiindcd Mantua (“muros ma- 
tnsque debit tibi, Mantua, nuraen "), aud to ha\e biought Ins troojis fiom the 
Lago di Garda , — 

. “ Quos p.itic Benaco vehitus m undine glaiica 

Mmiius infesta ducebat in ncquura pniii.” 

f Capua, according to tiadition, was named irom Cipys, an Etiuscan chiet. 

See the pictty Hymn to Dionysos, nttubuted to Huinei,m vshiih Etruscan 
pirates take the god pii«ottPi, and .ire punished m a stmiige hishion for their 
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Lower Itah’, and gave to that district the name of Magna 
Graecia, little need here be said. Thej’' were not planted till 
after the foundation of Eome. Many of them, indeed, attained 
to great power and splendour ; and the native Osco-Pelasgian 
population of the south became their subjects or their serfs. 
Sybaris alone, in the course of two centuries, is said to have 
become mistress of four nations and twenty-five towns, and to 
have been able to raise a civic force of 300,000 men. Croton, 
her rival, was even larger.* Greek cities appear as far north as 
Campania, where Naples still preserves in a corrupt form her 
Hellenic name, Neapolis.- The Greek remains discovered at 
Canusium (Canosi) in the heart of Apulia, attest the extent of 
Hellenic dominion. But the Greeks seem to have held aloof 
from mixture with the native Italians, whom they considered as 
barbarians. Rome is not mentioned by any Greek writer before 
the time of Aristotle (about 340 b.c.). 

§ 9. Prom the foregoing sketch it will appear that Latium 
'formed a kind of focus, in which all the different races that in 
past centuries had been thronging into Italy converged. The 
Etruscans bordered on Latium to the west ; the Sabines, with the 
Umbrians behind them, to the north ; the .lEquians and Volscians, 
with the Samnites behind them, to the north-east and east ; while 
Pelasgian communities are to be traced ui^on the coast-lands. 
We should then expect beforehand to meet with a people formed 
by a commixture of divers tribes ; and this expectation is confirmed 
both by ancient Tradition and by the investigations of modem 
scholars into the structure of the Latin Language. 

§ 10. Tradition tells us that the Aborigines of Latium mingled 
in early times with a people calling themselves Siculians ; that 
these Sicidians, being conquered and partly expelled from Italy, 
took refuge in the island, which was afterwards called Sicily 
from them, but was at that time peopled by a tribe named Sica- 
nians ; that the conquering people were named Sacranians, and 
had tliemselves heen forced down from the Sabine valleys in the 
neighbourhood of Eeat6 by Sabellian invaders ; and that from 
this mixture of Aborigines, Riculians, and Racranians arose the 
people known afterwards by the name of Latins. 

Where all is uncertain, conjecture is easy. It might be aUeged 
that the Aborigines and Riculians, both of them, or at least the 
latter, were Pelasgiaus, and that the Sacranians were Oscan. All 
such conjectures must remain unproved. But they all bear wit- 
ness to the compound nature of the Latin nation. 

§ 1 1. An examination of lasgdage leads us a little further. 

(1.) The Latin language contains a very large number of words 
* Sec more in Dr. Smith’s Jlistory of Greece, pp. 120-123. 
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closoly resembling the Greek; niicl, what is particularly to bo 
obscivcd, the gramniiiiicnl inflexion of the nouns and \crbs, 
with all that maybe called the framework of the language, closely 
resembles that ancient dialect of the Hellenic called .d'lohc. But 
It is not to bo supposed that these roots and forms were lion owed 
from the Greek ; for these same roots and forms are found m 
Sanscrit, the ancient language of India. In many of its forms, 
indeed, Latin more neaily rcBomblcs Sanscrit than Greek. It must 
bo infoiied, then, that those langnagcs all branched off from one 
stock And it may be affirmed that the form under winch tins 
original language fust appeared m Latium was Polasgian or half- 
Ilellcmc. 

(2.) Though the ftninenoik and a largo portion of the locabu- 
laiy lesemblos the Greek, there is also a largo portion which is 
totally foieign to the Greek. This foreign element was coitamly 
not Etuiscan, for if so, wo should find many words in the 
Etruscan inscriptions agreeing with words in Ijatin ; whereas, in 
fact, wo find but few. But in the Oscan, Umbrian, and Sabel- 
lian inscriptions we find words much resembling the Latin; and 
it may bo lufcnod that these Italian races had been blended 
with the Felasgian, and that the Latin tongue was n inutiiro of 
the two. 

(3 ) It IS certain that the nation wo call Boman was more than 
half t3abollian. Traditional history, as wo shall sec, attributes 
the conquest of Rome to a Sabine tube. Some of her kings were 
Sabine , the name borne by her oitizons was Sabine ; her reli- 
gion was Sabine , most of her institutions in war and peace were 
Sabine, and therefore it may be concluded that the language 
of the Boman people differed from that of Latium Proper by 
its Sabine elements, though this difference died out again os 
the Latin .communities weio gradually absoibed into the terri- 
tory ot Borne 

§ 12. This 18 the utmost that we can be said to know*. Wo 
will now pass on to the Legends in which is preserved the early 
History of Rome. It may bo observed that no people is so nch 
in legendary history &s the Romans. Their patriotic pride pre- 
served the stones of their ancestors from generation to genera- 
tion, till they were, so to say, embalmed by poets who lived in 
the times of the Puiiio Wars These poems, indeed, have, with 
the exception of a few fragments, perished ; but we learn from 
Ciooro how highly they wore esteemed in his day, and in the 
epic poem of Virgil, with the scarcely less poetic prose of Livy’s 
early history, they still live. Prom these great writers chiefly 
are denved those famous Legends, which are now to he recounted 
for the hundredth time 
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rancaii Soa. All their c«rly legends point to Greece and Tro}, 
How far the Pelnsgian ongin of the iiattoii may account for tins 
belief may be conjectured, but cannot be determined It maj, 
houever, be aiisumcd that the Arcadian Kvnndcr and his followers, 
whom tho Legends represent a« the fimt settlers on the Palatine 
Hill, were I’closginns ; and it is more than probable that the 
Trojan iEncos and his followers, who are behoved to have 
co.slcbccd with the Aicadmns of tho Palatine, were likcwnse 
Pclasgi.ins. With this preface wo jirocccd to the Ijcgcnds 
themselves. 

^ 2. Virgil has told the tale of the flight of ilmeas, and oveiy 
one knows how ho escaped from the flames of Troy, lioaring his 
father Anehiscs on his shoulders, and leading his boy Ascanius 
hy the hand, to seek a now home m Hesperia, tlio Land of 
Promise 111 tho West. Hia piety or reverential affection* was 
not confin''d to his own family. He rescued also the gods of his 
fathei’s household from the flames, and he was rewarded by the 
favour of Hcavou Moicuiy or Hermes guided his steps from 
tho burning city ; tho star cf his mother Venus led him safelj 
to the shores of the wcstcni land. 

Nor did tho protection of the Gods desert him when he had 
leached the long*sought shores of Italy. Omens and signs told 
him that he had reached the promised land, and that Latium 
was to bo the cradle of tho new people which was to spring from 
the loins of the Trojan settlers A white sow farrowxd on the 
coast and gave birth to the prodigious number of thirty young 

But before the Tiojans could obtain a fised settlement, it w.as 
needful to come to terms with the people of tho country. These 
were the Abongines^.or children of the soiLt Their King’s name 
was Latmus, and their chief city Laurontuin, They treated tin* 
new comers kindly, and Latmus bestowed his daughter Lavinia 
in marriage to .Eneas, who therefore pave to the town which he 
built on the spot where the white sow had farrowed tho name of 
Lav ininm 

Tins agreement, however, had not come to pass without 
bloodshed Lavinia had been betrothed to Turiius, the joung 
chief of the llutuhans of Ardea Ho, wrathful with dlsappomt- 
ment, made v» ar upon the strangers yEncas sought the aid of 
Evander the Arcadian, who had founded a city on the Palatine 
Hill, which aftenvaids became Rome , he was also befriended by 
the Etruscans of Cairo, who had revolted against their bar- 
barous chief lie/entius, “ the despisor of the Gods.” Ito Tro- 

• Lat. pictns, a feeling of rev ercnce and love towards parents and gods. 

f Some sjicll the word .tbemgincs, ns if from ahert o io vandcr aveay. 
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wofldcd. But destiny is stronger limn the uill of man. nio 
sacred Virgin of Vesta woo found to be with oliiM by llio god 
Mars, and sho boro two boys at a birtii. Tho punishiucnt of a 
vestal virgin for inconlinciico wan dreadful : the law ordained 
that she should be buried alive. Amulius spared not hir. niece. 
The Twins ho ordered to bo throuni into tho Tiber. It chanced 
that at that timo tho nver had overflowed his banks, and spread 
shallow pools over tho ground afterwards famous ns tho Homan 
Forum. Tho shoal water shrank before tho fated founder vf 
Borne, and tho'^vins were left on dry ground near a wild fig- 
tree, which was long preserved with c.ircful reverence under tho 
name of tho Ficus Buminalis. Hero they grow to boyhood, being 
suckled by a wolf and fed b^ tho caro of a woodpecker, creatures 
hold sacred among tho Latins,* Thus marvellously prc.scrved, 
they wore fuund by Fauslulus, tho herdsman of Amulius, who 
took them homo to his wife Acca Laurcntia. So tlio Tw’ins grew 
up with tho herdsman’s children in his cot upon tho I’alatino, 
and wore known by tho names of Boinulus and Bomus. 

§ fi. Tho Twins wore distinguished among tho young shepherds 
by thoir nobler form and holder spirit. It chanced that the 
herdsmen of Amulius, who dwelt on tho Palatine Hill, wore at 
feud with the herdsmen oi Numitor, who fed their flocks upon 
tho Aventmo. The latter took Hemus prisoner by an ambush, 
and brought him beforo Numitor, thnir master, who admired the 
stately figure of tho youth, and recognised in his features that 
which called back to his mind tho memory of his unhappy 
daughter. Soon after Bomulus came up to ransom his brother, 
and his appearance confirmed Numitor in his suspicions. The 
accounts given of them by thoir foster-father Faustulus revealed 
to the youths their true descent. With prompt energy they 
attacked Amulius in his palace at Alba and slow him there. 
Numitor, their good grandsiro, was restored to the throne of the 
Silrii, his fathers. 

§ 6 Three hundred years had now passed since tho foundation 
of Alba ; and tho Twins, led by omens and auguries, determined 
to quit tho city of Ascanius and build a new town on the bank 
of the Tiber, where they had been bred t Now as they knew' 

* *• Lactc quis Infantes nescit crevisse Fenno, 

£t Picnm expositis sxpe tulisse abum ?” 

Ovid. Fasti, iii, 54. — Picus (the Woodpetker) was .i I.atm god, being father 
of Tumus, and gnindsire of Latmus, Virg., ^sn vii. 45-49. 

t " Hie jam iercentum totos regnabitur annos 

Gente sub Hectorca, donee regina sacerdos 
Marie grniis geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem. I„,je 
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not which of the two was the elder, a disjiuto arose with 
res}?ect to tho place and name of the projected city. Romulus 
wished to huild upon the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. To 
settle this question, they resolved to ai^peal ts the gods. They 
were to watch, each on their chosen hill, from sunrise to sunset, 
and from sunset again to sunrise, and whoever was favoured by 
an ominous flight of birds was to bo tho founder. Remus first 
saw si.v vultures on his left. Rut at the moment that his mes- 
senger announced this success to Romulus, there appeared to 
Romulus a flight of twelve. Which, then, had tho advantage, — 
Remus who saw first, or Romulus who saw most? Tho quarrel 
was renewed, and in the fray Remus was slain by a chance blow. 

Another legend says that Romulus began to build the city on 
tho Palatine, when Remus scomfullj’ leapt over tho narrow 
trench, and Romulus in wrath slew him. Another attributes 
the fatal act not to tho brother, but to Coler, tho friend of 
Romulus. And lastl}', according to another legend still, there 
were two cities, — ^Rome, built by Romulus on tho Palatine, and 
Remuria by Remus, not on the Aventine, but on a hill three 
miles south of Rome.* 

§ 7. Young Rojiolds was now left alone to build his city on 
tho Palatine. Ho earned a wall along tlKs edge of the hill all 
round, leaving a space inside and outside tho walls clear of all 
-buildings. This space was accounted holy ground, and was called 
the Pomoerium ; and the beginning of the great city of tho Tiber 
was called Roma Quadrata, or Square Rome, to distinguish it 
from that which inclosed all the seven hiUs within the circuit of 
its walls. 

The common date for the foundation of Rome is 733 before 
the Christian era.t 

§ 8. The walls were built and the city ready, but men were 
wanting to people it. To supply this want Romulus set apart 
a place as a sanctuary or refuge for those who had shed blood, 
for slaves who had run away from their masters, and tho like. 

Inde lupa; fulvo nutrieis tegmine laetns 

Romulus excipiet gentem, ct JIavortia condet 

5Ioenia, Romanesque suo de nomine dicet.” — ViUG., Aen. i. 272. 

jEneas therefore reigned 3 years ; Ascanius 3 X 10 = 30 ; the Silvii 
3 X 100 = .300. See above, §§ 2 and 3. Tlie number 3 was also the nnml)er 
which guided Romulus in framing his institutions. See below, note on Chapt. 
iii. § 3. 

* It will be observed that these Legends are ignorant of the Legend of 
Eyander’s city upon tho Palatine, which is adopted by Viigil. 

This is the date of Varro, followed by most authors. Cato placed it 
332 yeni’s after tho fall of Troy, i.e. in 752 b.c. Polybius in 750 n.c. 
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Hence the city of Romulus was called by the Greek name of the 
Asylum 

But though by this means men were supplied in plenty, they 
lacked wives, and the neighbouring cities held them unworthy to 
receive their daughters in mamage Romulus therefore deter- 
mined to compass by foul means what he could not obtain by 
fair. He invited the people of the Sabines and neighbouring 
Latin towns to witness the Consuaha, or games to be celebrated 
in honour of the god Consus ; and when they were intent upon 
the show, a number of Roman youths rushed in and seized all 
the marriageable maidens on whom they could lay hands. This 
\ras the famous Rape of the Sabine 'Women. 

§ 9. The kindness of their Roman husbands soon reconciled 
the women, thus strangely wedded, to their lot but their 
parents and kinsfolk took up aims to avenge the insult they had 
received. First came the men of Gamma, Crustumerium, and 
Antemnss, but Romulus defeated them till, and slew A cron, 
chief of the men of Gaanma, in single combat, and offered up his 
arms as a trophy to Jupiter Feretrius Trophies thus won by 
the leader of one army from the leader of another were called 
fpolm opivia, and were only gained on two other occasions m the 
whole course of Roman histoiy. 

The war with the Sabines of Cures vraa more serious. They 
came with a large force under their chief, Titus Tatius by name, 
and advanced to the foot of what was then called the Saturnian 
HiU, the same that afterwards became famous under the name 
of the Capitoline. On the southern portion of this bill Romulus 
had made a citadel, which he committed to the care of his 
faithful foUowor Taqieius But Tarpeius had a daughter, the 
fair Tarpoia, less faithful than her sire, and she promised to 
admit the Sabines into the citadel “ if they would give her uhat 
they wore upon then loft arms,” by which she meant their golden 
aimlels She opened the gates, but the Sabme soldiers threw 
upon her the heavy shields which they also “wore upon their 
left arms,” and she was crushed to death,— a meet reward for 
treacher 3 * * 

The Romans and Sabines now lay over against each other, the 
former on the Palatine, the latter on the Saturnian Hill, with a 
swampy valley between them, the same in which the Twins had 
been cast o-shore, the B<ime which afterwards became so famous 
as the Forum Hero they fought day by day. Once the Sabines 
had forced their way up to the very Pommiium of the Palatine, 

• Ileiice, It IS said, the southcni portion of the hill rcccn cd the name of the 
Tnipebn lioct. 
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peace was made, his followers were allowed to become members 
of the new community. Thus four of the seven hills were com- 
bined into one city, the Palatine, Quinnal, and Ceehan, with the 
Saturman for the Citadel 

§ 12. Not long after the union, Titus Tatius, the Sabine king, 
was killed by the Latins, while sacrificing at La\ inium, in revenge 
for certain injuries which they had received from some of his Sa- 
bine compatriots, Romulus now resumed the sole sovereignty, 
and ruled without a colleague. He is said to have reigned in all 
seven and thirty years, when he came to a sudden and unex- 
pected end. It chanced, says the Legend, that he was reviewing 
his army on the Field of Mars by the Goat’s Pool, when there 
arose a fearful storm, and the darkness was so thick that no man 
could see his neighbour. When it cleared off, the king had 
disappeared. But it was revealed that he bad been earned 
away in the chariot of his father Mars,* and shortly after one 
Julius Proculus related that, as he was returning from Alba^ Ro- 
mulus the King had appeared to him in celestial form, and told 
him that hereafter the people of Rome were to regard him as 
their guardian god jointly with Mars, and were to worship him 
by his Sabine name of Quinnus. 

But in later days this legend seemed too marvellous, and a 
new one was adopted. It was said that the chief menr— the 
Sabine nobles we may presume — ^had murdered him in the con- 
fusion of the storm, had earned awav his body piecemeal under 
their gowns, and then had invented the miraculous story to 
conceal their enme. 

§ 13 To Romulus are attnbuted all the early institutions of 
Romo, Social, Pohtical, and Militaiy 

(1.) To begin with the Social regulations. The whole popula- 
tion were divided into two classes, the Burgesses or citizens on 
the one hand, and on the other their Chents or dependents. 
The Burgesses were called Patrons in relation to their Clients. 
These Patrons wore expected, by law or custom, to defend their 
Clients from all wrong or oppression op the part of others, while 
the Clients were bound to render certain services to their 
Patrons , so that the relation of Patron and Client resembled 
that of Lord and Vassal in the feudal times, or that of Chief and 
Clansman in the highlands of Scotland. The Burgesses engrossed 
all pohtical nghts, and they alone made up what was at this time 
the Populus Romanus or Body Pohtic of Rome The Chents 
wore at the mercy of their Patrons, and had as yet no place in 
the State. 

• " Qnciou^ 

Martu cquis Aclieronta fugit.” — IIopat , Od 
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(2,) By the . Political institutions of Romulus the Burgesses or 
Patrons were formed into three Tiibes,* — the Ramnes or Romans 
of Romulus, the Titiea or Sabines of Titus, the Luceres or Etrus- 
cails of Cteles, who was a Lucumo or nobleman in his own 
Etruscan city. Then Romulus subdivided each Tribe into ten 
Curiai, and each Curia had a chief officer called its Curio. In all, 
therefore, there were thirty Curire, and they received names after 
thii-ty of the Sabine women who had brought about the union of 
the nations; The Burgesses used to meet according to their 
Curiic in the Comitium to vote on aU matters of state, which the 
King was bound to lay before them, and their assembly was 
called the Gojiitia Coriata, or Assembly of the Curies, and 
every matter was decided by the majority of Curise that voted 
for or against it. No law could be made except with their con- 
sent. Nor was the sovereign power of the king considered legally 
established till it had been conferred by a curiate law. By the 
sovereign power (Imperium) so conferred the King held chief 
command in war, and was supreme judge in aU matters of life 
and death, and in token thereof he was attended by twelve lictors 
bearing bundles of rods with shai-p axes pi’ojecting from the 
middle of them (fasces). 

Besides this large Assembly, in which all Burgesses were enti- 
tled to vote, each in his own curia, there was a select body for 
advising the King, called the Senate or Council of Elders. This 
consisted at first of 100 members ; but when the Sabines were 
joined to the Romans, 100 more were added, so that the whole 
number consisted of 200, being 10 from each of the 20 Ramnian 
and Titian Curies : for the Luceres or third Tribe, though they 
also had 10 Curia?, were not as yet allowed to send any members 
to the Senate. 

(3.) Eor Mihtary purposes each Tribe was ordered to furnish 
1000 men on foot and 100 on horseback, so that the army of 
the united Burgesses consisted of 3000 foot and 300 horse, and 
was called by the name of Legion. The 300 horsemen were the 
noblest young men of the military age, and also served as a 
body-guard to the king. The horsemen of each Tribe were called 
a Century, and the three Centuries were known by the same 
name as their Tribes — Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres. The whole 
squadron wus called by the joint name of Celeres, and the Cap- 
tain of the Celeres (afterwards identified with the Magister 
Kquitum') bore the firat rank in the state after the King. 

§ 14. Romulus had left the earth, and there was no King at 
Rome. The Senators took the government into their own hands. 

* The word trihus itself originally meant a. third part. See § 6, Note. 
Compare the English words Hiding (^Trithing) and Quarter. 
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January and February, and to have ordained that the year should 
consist of twelve lunar months and one day over, or in all of 
355 days.* 

* The Romans continued to reckon by the Lunar year, dll it was super* 
seded by a new Cahndar introduced, probably, in the second Deccmvirate. In , 
this Calendai the length of the year was left unaltered. It still consisted of 
354, or rather 355, days, whirh were distributed into 12 months. But to 
bring it into agreement with the Solar year of 365^ days, a month called 
Mcrcedonius was intercalated every other year after the 3.3rd of Kebruary. 
This month consisted of 22 and 23 days alternately, so that if it had been 
added ragularly, the year would have contained on the average 366^ days 
But the business of intcrc.'ilation was left to the Pontilfs, who executed it in a 
very aibitrary and uncertain manner. When, therefore, we hear of events 
taking place in any Roman month, it seldom happens that this month coin- 
cides with our own month of tne same name; and this makes it extremely 
difficult to decide the exact time of most cients in Roman History before the 
Julian era Sec below cli. Ixiii. § 20. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS AKD AKCUS MABTIUS, THE THIRD AED FOXHITH 

KINGS. 

§ 1. Increase of Rome in next two reigns. §2. Choice of Tullus Hostilius. 
§ 3. War with Alba. Legend of Horatii .and Curiatii. § 4. War witli 
Etruscans. Punishment of Mettus Fuffetius. § 5. Forced migration of 
Albans to Rome. § G. War with Sabines. § 7. Curia Hostilia. § 8. 
Death of Tullus. § 9, 10. Election of Ascas Martius ; his institutions. 
§ 11. Subjugation of Southern Latinm: increase of Roman citizens. § 12. 
Pons Sublicius ; Janiculum : Ostia. §13. Death of Ancus. 

§ 1. From the reigns of Eomulus and Numa, the reputed foun- 
ders of Rome and aU her early institutions, ive pass to those of 
two Kings, also a Roman and a Sabine, who swelled the numbers 
of the Roman people by the addition of large bodies of Latins, 
many of whom were transferred from their own cities by force 
or persuEision. These Kings prepared the way for the more ex- 
tensive political changes attributed to their successors. 

§ 2. An Interregnum again ensued after the death of Numa. 
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But m no long time the Burgossos rnot, and clioso to bo tlioir 
king ToUiUS llosTiMDB, a Boman, \s’hoso grandsiro had been a 
captain in the army of Bomiilus. Ilia reign of two-and-thirty 
years was os bloody and warlike os that of Ntinia had been calm 
and jioaceful Tho acts attributed to him are, first, tlic esta- 
blishment of tho Latins of Alba in Bomo, and secondly, the crea- 
tion of judges to try matters of life and death in place of tho 
king, called Qumstorcs Pamcidii. Tho famous Legends which 
follow give tho reasons for both those changes. 

§ 3. The chief war of Tiillus was against tho Albans. It broke 
out thus. Tho lands of Bomo and Alba marched together, that 
18 , they bordered one upon the other, and tho bordeiers of both 
nations had frequent quarrels and plundered one another. King 
Tillius took up tho cause of his people, and demanded restitu- 
tion of tho booty taken by tho Albans from Cluilius, the Dictator 
of Alba, who replied that his people had suffered to tho full as 
much from the Bomans os they of Bomo from tho Albans. 
Since, then, neither party would make satisfaction, war xras 
declared. Clnihus first led out his army and encamped within 
five miles of Borne, at a place afterwards called tho Fossa Cluilia, 
where he died, and the Albans chose lilettus Fuifetius to be 
Dictator in his stead Meanwhile Tullus, on his parr, had 
marched into the territory of the Albans, and Mettus returned 
to give him battle. But when tho two armies were drawn up 
ready to fight, Mettus proposed that the quarrel should be de- 
cided by the combat of champions chosen from each army, and 
Tullus agreed to the proposal. Kow it chanced that there were 
three brothers in each army, equal in age, strength, and valour. 
Horatii was the name of the three Boman bretl^n, Curiatii of 
tho Alban.* Those were chosen to be the champions, and an 
agreement was made, with solemn ntes, that victory should be 
adjudged to that people whose champions should conquer in the 
stnfe. Then the two armies sate down opposite one another as 
spectators of the combat, but not hke common spectators, for 
each man felt that the question at issue was whether Bomo was 
to be mistress ’of Alba or Alba of Borne. Long and bravely 
fought the champions. At length all the Cunatii were grie- 
vously wounded, but of the Horatii two lay dead upon the 
plain, while the third was yet untouched So the surviving Ho- 
ratiiis, seeing that, single-handed, he could not prevail, pretended 
to flee before his three opponents They pursued him, each as * 
he was able , the most vigorous was foremost, he that had lost 
most blood lagged behind. And when Horatius saw that they 

• In another form of the ieeend. the names are reversed. 
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vvcn; far «ojwnito one from nnoUicr, lii; tunied about and aniotc 
Uio firat pur^^uor; ro libonupo llin second ; aiul budly he fdeu- the 
third. Then the Homan;; \Yt‘r(,* adjudged victoriou.';. 

Jlul a r.sd evont folJowcd to dam]) their joy. Horalius wn-s 
retisniing iiome tviti) the ej^oib; of the rlaughU'red thre.o borne 
ill triumsih Vn-forehim, when, outride ibo Ciipsinii gate,* lie met 
ins riater. A.!a.s! .tiu; had been be.trolljcd to one of the Alban 
breihren, ntid iio'.v rbe beheld bis bloody vertmento adorning the 
friiimidi of her brother, and rbe w])t aloud before all the army. 
But when llor.atiu-s ravr this, bv; svao ro angered Unit lie tool; bin 
.sword and alablied her wln-re she alood. 

Now all, both Senate and IVojdo. were tdmeked iit this nn- 
n.'itural deed ; nml though ihtw owed ro much to lloratius, th''y 
ordered him to bo tried before two Jiidge.s njijioinled by the 
King. Tlie.;e .hidgea found HonitiuB guilty, and cimdcmncd him 
to be ‘Tuniged with a rope,” accordin'; to tbci l.iw ; nor b.ad (boy 
j.'owcr to lighten his pimirlnnent. But Ilondius nj'pc.’dcd to ilio 
Peoi'Ie, and they iiardoned him. hccni'-o he had fonglil j o well for 
them, mill lieciu.'.e old Iloratius, tho father, eutrcaksl for him, 
and raid that hi.s d.aughler liad been rightly aliin, and that bo 
would Iiimself have rlain Iter, at; be bad a right to do, liccau.so he 
^v.^s her father; for hy tho old Homan lav.' the father had this 
terrible power over bis children. But to atone for the bloodshccl, 
the father w«.s ord(>re(l to make certain Kaerifice.'i at the jmblie 
cxpenijO : and the licada of tbclloratian Gens continued to offer 
Ihcfe n.'icrilieo'; ever afterwards. 

§ •}. Tims it tvas that Die Alhaua became aubjects of King 
Tullus, and llitiy were bound to assi.st him in war again.st hi.s 
euemie-H ; and he roon called upon them to follow him against 
tho Etruscans of Veii and Fiden.'o. So Mellu.s Fufl’etius came 
to hi.s aid with a brave army ; but in the battle Jtlettn.s stood 
aloof iijion a bill with bis -army, wailing to bco which party 
should prevail. Tho Homans were so liard ])rc.s.sed that the 
king, to stay tho alarm, vowed temiiles in case of victory to 
Palcne.s.s and Panic-fear (Pallor ot Pavor). At length tho battle 
was won, and then tho Alban DicUitor aame down and pretended 
to be on their side. Tullus look no notice of liis conduct, but 
summoned all the Alban.s to cmisult on public afrnir.s. .So they 
catnc, as to a peaceful assembly, with no arms in Iboir hands 
when suddenly the Homan legion clo.scd around Iheni, and they 
could neither fight nor flee. Then Tullus riBuked the Albans 
but said tb:it bo would punish only their chief, for that ho was 
the most guilty. And lie took Melius and bound him by the 

* It may be noted tliat llicrc v.'.'w noCiijniaii Gat'; (I’oi ta C.apcii.a) til] .aftor 
tlic- building of tbe waDs or' t-erviu.i Tullius. 
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arms and legs to two four-liorsed chariots: and Iho chariots, 
being dmvn different ways, tore the unhappy wretch asunder, 

§ 5 Then Tullus gave orders that the city of Alba should bo 
dismantled, and that all its burgesses with their clients should 
migrate to Borne, It was sad to len\e their fathers' homes and 
the temples of their fathers’ gods. Yet was their new abode no 
strange city. Had not Borne been founded by Alban pnnccs? 
and did not the Quintcs keep up the oteinal fire of Vesta and 
worship the Latin Jupitor? Nor did Tullus treat them as 
enemies, but gave them the Cailian Hill for their quaiicr ; and 
ho built a palace for himself on the same hill and dwelt in the 
midst of them ; ha also made the heads of the chief Alban 
families burgesses of Rome, and placed some of their chief men 
in the Senate 

§ G After this he also made war against the Sabines; and in 
fulfilment of a vow which he made in the stress of battle, he 
established the games of the Saturnalia and Opaha in honoiu' of 
the Latin god Satumus and the goddess Ops. 

§ 7. To Tullus Hostihus likewise is attributed the building of 
the , Senate-house, called firom him the Curia Hostilio. It stood 
on the edge of the Oomitium facing the Palatine ; and in a build- 
ing erected on the same spot, and bearing the same name, the 
Senate continued to hold their ordinary meetings till the days of 
Juhus CiGsar. 

§ 8 But amid his tnumphs and successes Tullus rendered not 
meet reverence to the gods. The people of Rome were smitten 
by a plague, and the King himself fell ill of a lingenng disease 
Then he bethought him to seek counsel of Jupiter, after the 
manner of King Numa. But when he took his station upon the 
Aventine, and endeavoured to draw forth the father Of the gods 
from heaven, hghtninp descended, as to Numa, but with de- 
stroying force, so that he himself »was smitten and his house 
burnt down. His reign had lasted two-and-thirty years. 

§ 9. After a short interregnum, the Buigesses chose Asccs 
ftfARTins to be Kmg, a Sabine noble, son of a daughter of King 
Numa His reputation was worthy of his descent , and his first 
act was to order the laws of his venerated grandsire to be written 
out fair on a white board and set up for all to read in the Forum. 
He also made a pnson for onminals in the rock beneath that 
side of the Saturnian Hill which overhangs the Forum, — the 
same which was afterwards enlarged by King Servius Tulhus, 
and called after him the Tulhonum 

§ 10 Ancus was a lover of peace ; but he did not shrmk from 
war, when war was necessaiy to protect the honour of the 
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Roman name. But even in matters of war he showed that reve- 
rence for law and order, which was his ruling characteristic. 
For ho created a college of sacred Heralds, called Fetiales, whose 
business it was to demand reparation for injuries in a regular 
and formal manner, and in case of refusal to declare war by 
hurling a spear into the enemy’s land. 

'§ 11. His chief ware were with the Latin cities of the neigh- 
bourhood. He took Politorium, and destroyed it ; and reduced 
to subjection all the Latin shore, or that part of Latium which 
lies between Rome and the sea. The heads of families in these 
Latin cities, after the examijle set by Tullus Hostilius, were 
made Roman citizens : and to such as chose to settle in Rome 
Ancus assigned Mount Aventine for a dwelling-place, so that 
thus a fifth hiU was added to the other four. In this way the 
city of Rome 3 vas greatly increased, and large numbers added to 
its citizens ; whUe by the wars of Tullus and Ancus the power of 
the Latins was propoi-tionably diminished. 

But the Latins whom Ancus made citizens of Rome, were not, 
like the Albans in the time of Tullus, put on an equality with 
the old Burgesses. Most of them continued to reside in their 
own small cities, subject to Roman authority. They formed a 
new element in the state — ^being neither Patrons nor Clients — 
of which we shall speak more at length in our account of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. It is probably this encouragement of a free 
people, Avho were not bound by the ties of Clientship to any 
Patron, that leads Virgil to speak of Ancus as “too much 
rejoicing in popular favour.” * 

§ 12. Other works of utility are attributed to Ancus Martius. 
He is said to have made the first bridge over the Tiber. It was 
buUt of wooden piles (sublicas), and hence was called the Pons 
Sublicius. In order to prevent it being broken 'down by the 
Etruscans who lived on the other side of the Tiber, he fortified 
Janioulum, where his grandsh'e Numa lay buried. He also built 
the town of Ostia at the mouth of the river, which long con- 
tinued to be the principal haven of the Roman people. 

§ 13. He died in peace after a prosperous reign of four-aud- 
twenty years. 

• “ Quern juxta sequitur jaetantior Ancus, 

Nunc quoque jam nimium gaudens popularibus auris.” 

ViRG., Aen. VI. 810. 
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CHAPTER m. 

TARQCISnj'i PKISCCS AISD SEBVIUB TOLMUS, THE FIFTH AHD 
SIXTH KINGS. 

§ 1. Sons of Ancus set aside. § 2 Early histoiy of Tarquisius Pkiscls. 
§ 3. How he came to he chosen King. § 4. Addition to numbers of Senate. 
§ 5. Social state before leforms of Tnrqmn. Patricians oi Patrons, Clients, 
Plebeians § fi Origin of Plebs § 7. Tarqum’s plan of reform. § 8. 
Opposition of Patricians .Legend of Attns Navius, § 9. Plan modified. 
Augmentation of Patrician Gentes and of Ivnights. § 10. Wars of T.irqniii 
§ 11. Public woiks; Cloaca Alaxima, etc § 12, Legend of death of 
Tavquin. § 13. Sebvids Tullios. § 14, Wish to gi\e polititid power 
to all Plebeians § 13. Plan of reform. Comitia Centunata. § 16, 
Census Preponderating influence of property. § 17. Plebs made part of 
Populns, or Body Politic. § 18. Roman territory dirided into Tribes 
§ 19 Four of City. § 20. Sixteen of Country. § 21. Only Plebeians 
oiiginally members of Tribes § 22 Asscinbly of Curias finally superseded 
by tliat of Tribes § 23 Walls of Rome built by Semus. § 24 Alliance 
with Latins §25. Legend of death of Sei\ ms. 

§ 1. The first trace of hereditary succession in the Roman 
monarchy appears with Ancus Ho was grandson to Numa, and 
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accordiug to one legend conspired to take away the life of his 
predecessor Tullus. But the legends, after tho death of Ancus, 
all make tho notion of hereditary right an essential element in 
the succession. Ancus had left two sons, as yet hoys. But 
when they grew up, and found the throne occupied by a stranger, 
they took measures for asserting their right. It is of this .stranger 
that we must now speak. He is known to all by the name of 
T.vuQOixrns PniscDs. 

§ 2. Tarquinius had been a citizen of Tarquinii, a city of 
Eti'uria. But it was said that his father was a Greek nobleman 
of Corinth, Demaratus by name, who had fled frotn his native- 
land, because the power had fallen into the hands of a tyi-annical 
oligarchy. The son had become a Lucumo or chief at Tarquinii, 
had gained gi-eat wealth, and married a noble Etruscan lady, 
Tanaquil bj- name. Both himself and his wife were eager for 
])Ower and honour ; and, ns they could not satisfy their desires 
at home, they determined to try their fortune in tho new city 
on the Tiber, where their countryman Ca;les Vibenna and his 
followers had already settled. Therefore they set out for Borne ; 
and when they had reached the Mount Janiculum, in full view of 
the city, an eagle came down with gentle swoop and took the 
cap from oil’ the head of Tarquin, and then, wheeling round him, 
replaced it. His wife Tanaquil, skilled in augury, like all the 
Etruscans, interpreted this to bo an omen of good. “The 
eagle,” she said, “ was a mesrengcr from heaven ; it had restored 
the cap as a gift of the gods ; her husband would surely rise to 
honour and power.” Thus it was that ho came to settle in 
Rome, probably among his countrymen on tho Caelian Hill. He 
took the Latin name of Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, and by his 
riches and his cleverness and goodwill he gained the favour of 
King Ancus, and was made guardian of his children. 

But he used tho power so gotten in his own favour ; and the 
people chose him to bo their king. 

§ 3. It needs some explanation to show how Tarquin, being 
an Etruscan stranger, came to bo chosen king of 'Rome : for in 
all likelihood he belonged to the Tribe of the Luceres ; and this 
Tribe had hitherto been held subordinate. The Ramnians.of tho 
Palatine and Titians of tho Quirinal had kept power in their own 
■ hands ; and the Kings had been chosen by turns from these two 
Tribes. Romulus and Tullus were Ramnians ; Numa and Ancus 
were Titians. Also, Romulus had chosen only 200 elders into 
the Senate ; of whom 100 were first chosen from the Romans or 
Ramnians of tho Palatine, and 100 afterwards from tho Sabines 
or Titians of the Quirinal ; and there were no Lucerians in the 
Senate, except perhaps some few that King Tullus had added 

c 3 
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from ilio Alban families, which he settled on the Ctclian Hill. 
Moreover, Numa did not admit the Bmgesses of the Lucorian 
Tube into the sacred oihees which he made. Kor, under the 
Chief Pontifox, there were but four other Pontificcs, two for the 
Bamnians and two for the Titians. So, under the Chief Flamen 
of Jove, there were but two Flamens, one belonging to the 
Boinan or Bamnian god Mats, the other to him who had become 
a god b; the Sabine name of Quirinus Likewise, he had made 
but four Augurs, and four Vestal Virgins; two for the Bam- 
nians, and two for the Titians; and Tullus Hostihus had ap> 
pointed but two Judges to represent him in dccidmg cases of 
life and death. There were also two Colleges of the Sabi or 
Priests of Mars, and two of the Luperci or Priests of Lupercus 
(Pan). 'Ihe Luceres, therefore, were held in small account ; and 
no doubt in the Comitia Guriata they were always outvoted by 
the other two Tribes ; for they had but 10 Cunm to the 20 of 
the other two. 

But of late the Luceres had been waxing in power. The 
Albans had been added to their ranks ; and no doubt this addi- 
tion had made them more Latm, more hke the other Bomans, 
and less hke the Etruscans It might well be, therefore, that 
Tarqum was able by their means to raise himself to the kingly 
power. At all events, we may be sure that the first four Kings 
appear as representatives of the two elder Tubes; and that the 
last three belonged to the Luceres. 

§ 4 Tarqum soon began to use his power to raise those by 
whom he had risen * for he made the Luceres almost equal in 
dignity to the two old Tnbes. First he chose 100 fresh mem- 
bers into the Senate, who (we cannot doubt) nere all of the Lu- 
oenan Tribe ; so that now the Senate consisted of 300. Then, 
he increased the number of Vestal Virgins to six ; the two new 
ones being (it is presumed) Lucerian. But the influence of the 
old Tnbes in the colleges of Pontifioes, Augurs, and Flamens ap- 
pears to have been too strong to allow him to make similar 
alterations here These remained according to the numbers 
fixed by Numa for a great many years. 

§ 5 Tarqum, however, was not satisfied with simply raising 
his Lucerian friends to an equality with the Burgesses of the old 
Tnbes He designed to make other alterations in the state, 
huger and more important. To esplam these we must go back 
to the institutions attributed to Eomulus The whole body of 
the people had been divided (as we saw) mto two great classes, 
Pations and Clients The Clients or vassals, being v/holly de- 
pendent upon their Patrons, had no part in the Body Politic, nor 
had they the light of cmniibiiim (as it was called), that is, the 
right of intennairying with their Patrons. The Patrons alone. 
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mons come into being ’ How camo there to bo Plebeians in the 
time of Tarquinius Prisous. whorens there were at all events hut 
few in the time of Romulus ? 

It is probable that at the first settlement of tho city there 
wore a number of people previously dirclling about tho Soicn 
Hills, who wore made subject without becoming Clients. Tlicsc 
were tho onginal Plebeians, that is, free men without political 
rights. Their numbers were afterwards much increased in 
various wa38 First, a Patron might many* a Client’s daughter, 
or a Client might many a Patrician lady, and then tho children 
would bo neither Patncians nor Clients. Again, a Patron might 
die and leave no heirs, and then all his Clients would become 
mdepondent, having no lord. But tho third class was mainly 
formed by the addition of Latins, who wore not powerful enough 
to gam admittance into tho patrician Gentes and Tribes. Tul- 
lus, we remember, brought the Albans to Romo, and admitted 
their chief families into tho patneian order. But there were 
many families that were not so admitted. However, tho great 
increase of this kind took place when King Ancus peopled the 
Aventme with Latins, and conquered all the country between 
Rome and the Sea. Ail new settlers who did not, like the Albans, 
contnbute members to the ranks of tho Bmgesses, and alt the 
burgesses of conquered toivns who continued to dwell at home, 
swelled tho number of the Plebeians or Commons of Rome. 
And as the great addition is reputed to have taken place in the 
reign of Ancus, he ivas held to be the father of the Plebs, and is 
(as wo have before noted) represented by Virgil os exulting in 
popular applause. But yet he gave them no part in the State ; they 
lived like strangers at Rome, subject to no lord, ns the events 
were, and yet, like them, without any rights or power as citizens 

§ 7 . Now Tarquinius Prisous saw that, sooner or later, these 
famihes of the Commons must gam power m the State. Hlany 
of them were rich many of them had been noble m the old 
Latin cities from which ^ey had been brought to Rome, or in 
chose which had become subject to Rome. Tarquin therefore 
determined to raise a certain number of these plebeian families 
to patrician rank, just as Tullus had raised many of the Alban 
famihes. He proposed to do this by doubling the number of 
the Patneian Tnbes, so that they should be six instead of three 
The three new Tnbes were to be made up of Plebeian Gentes, 
and were to be called after himself and his chief fnends. 

§ 8 But the citizens of the two old Patneian Tnbes, the Ram- 
nes and Tities, already angry at seeing the Luceres raised nearly 
to an equality with themselves, opposed this new plan most 
hercely. There was a famous Titian augur, called Attus Navius, 
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who came forward and plainly forbade the whole thing in the 
name of the Gods. The story goes that Tarquin laughed at the 
augur, and bade him tell by his auguries whether what he then 
had in his mind was possible to be done. And when the augur 
said it was possible, then said the King, “I was thinldng that thou 
should’st cut this whetstone asunder with a razor : now let me see 
whether thy auguries will help thee.” Whereupon Attus took the 
razor and cut the whetstone asunder. At this the King greatly 
marvelled, and promised that he would not disobey the Gods. 

§ 9. But though Tarquin no longer thought of making new 
Patrician Tribes with new names, he did what in reality came to 
the same thing ; for he added his favourite Plebeian Gentes to 
each of the three Tribes, so that each Tribe consisted of two 
parts, — ^the Old Eamnes and the New, the Old Titles and the 
New, the Old Luceres and the New (^Eamnes primi et seciindi, etc.), 
and there were in reahty six Patrician Tribes, though they bore 
only three names as before ; and the new Patricians were called 
the Fathers of the Younger Clans, Patres Mincnnim Gentium. 

Thus the chief Plebeians were numbered among the Patrician 
families, and became part and parcel of the Populus or Body 
Politic of Rome ; and were entitled to vote in the Comitia Cu- 
riata. But the mass of the Plebeians remained, as of old, ex- 
cluded from all share in the State. 

Tarquinius also doubled the centuries of Km’ghts. Once they 
had been doubled by TuUus, so they were two hundred in each 
century or squadron, and six hundred in alL After the addition 
made, by Tarquinius they amounted to twelve hundred. The 
new Centuries retained the old names, just as in the Tribes, the 
Old and New Ramnes, and so on ; and no doubt they were en- 
rolled from the new Tribes. 

§ 10. When Tarquin had thus attached the Plebeians to the 
state, by raising some and giving hopes to all, he led forth his 
army against the Sabines. He conquered them, and took their 
town C('Uatia, which he gave in charge to his nephew Egerius 
(the Needy), who was so called because he was left destitute to 
the charge of his uncle Tarquin. The son of Egerius took the 
name of Collatinus. 

He also made war against the cities of Latium, which had not 
been conquered by Ancus Martius. And he was so successful 
in his wars and treaties, that all the old Latin communities sub- 
mitted to Rome as their sovereign state. 

His authority was also recognised by many of his Etruscan 
compatriots ; and he is said first to have introduced at Rome 
the' Etruscan ensigns of royal dignity, the golden crown and 
sceptre, the ivory chair, and the robe striped with violet colour. 
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§ 11 But wbat tnaclo tlio rcigu of Tarquinui? Priscus most 
famous wore tho great works by which he imiirovcd the city. 
The bounds of tho Homan Forum had alicady been fixed in part 
by tho buildings of Numa and Tullus llostilius. But Tarquin 
completed them for ovoi by building booths or shops along the 
northern and southern sides. And m the valley bctnccn tho 
Palatine and Avontino ho formed tho Cirous Maximus, or great 
xaco'Courso, for tho celebration of tho Homan or Great Games. 

Ho also vowed a temple to Jupiter on the Saturnian Hill, and 
began to level the ground for its foundations. But this gicat 
building was reserved for another to complete. 

One remarkable work I'omains to bo mentioned, which oven 
to the present day preserves tho memory of Tarquin. This is 
tho Cloaca Maxima, or great drain, which ran from tho valley of 
the Ciicus Maximus, and joined tho Tiber below tho island 
The purpose of this great work was to carry off the waters 
which collected in stagnant pools in the ground to tho west of 
the Palatine HiU, which was known by tho name of the Tola* 
brum. Its size and execution bear witness to the power and 
greatness of the monarch who planned it It is formed m a 
semicirculai' vault, meosurmg nearly fourteen feet in diameter, 
and consists of three concentric arches, each composed of hewn 
blocks of hard volcanic stone.* 

§ 12. The legend of Tarquin's death is one of the most famous 
in the early Homan annals. It runs thus. He had a favourite 
called ServioB Tullius, a young man who some said was bom of 
a female Latin slave taken at Corniculum , whereas others said 
he was no Latin, but an Ktruscau called Mostama, who had 
come to Home, like Tarciuin himself, and assumed a Latin name 
Servius had the same plans as Tarquin himself, and afterwards 
(as we shall see) executed much which that King was unable to 
perform, whence we may conclude that he was either a Lucenan 
or a member of one of the Latm houses which had lately been 
raised to Patncian rank. Now it was thought that this young 
man would most likely be chosen King when Taiquinius was 
dead Whereupon the sons of Ancus Martius, who had borne 
patiently the reign of Tarquin, resolved that they would seize 
the crown , and probably they were uiged on by their brethren 
the Titles and others of the older Gentes, who could not bear 
that another upstart should be King. So they procured two 
countrymen, who pretended to have a quairel, and came befom 
the King as if to seek for judgment ; and while one of them was 
speaking, the other smote ,the King on the head with an axe, so 


* See the woodcuts at the begmnintr and end of this Chapter. 
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that he fell Jead, But the liclors Heiz.ed the murderers : atul 
Tauaquil the Queen bIiuI up the palace, and gave out that the 
King was not dead, but only wounded. Tlioii she sent for Ser- 
vius Tullius, .and e.\liorted liiin to a.s'^uino the royal robe, and go 
forth with the lictoi-.s in hingly .slate to judge causes in the 
King's name. Thus Tnrquiuius Priscus died after a reign of 
cight-and-thirly years. And after a time his death wtis made 
known), and Sorvius Tullius became King in his place, without 
being regularly cho.sen by the A.s.sembly of the Curitc. 

§ 13. Snnvnu.s Tui.mus was the bc.st and wise.st of all the 
Ivings, ttud his reign is a hi.slory of the greatc.st change.s that 
took place among the Homan i-eople ihiring the whole time of 
the kingly government. Ili.s wars wore few. though we hear that 
he overcame the people of Vcii and other Ktrn.sc.nn cilie.s. llis 
chief glory came from his institutions for the government of the 
people, which completed what Tarquinius Priscu.s had begun. 

§ 14. \Vc have already spoken of the growth of the Pleb.s or 
Commons, a third class, belonging neither tb the Patricians nor 
the Clients, ntid shown how Tarquiniu.s rai.scd the richest and 
mo.st powerful houses of this cla.ss to be members of the Patri- 
cian Tribe.s. P.ut the ma,ss of the PJebs continued to live upon 
the Aventine, without having art or )).art in’ the affairs of the 
Homan People. Tlio Populus or Body Politic still consisted onlj' 
of Patricians ; but the Plebeians wore every d.iy inci'casing in 
numbers mid wealth, and if they wcie much longer shut out 
from all part in public afiairs, the\' might rise against the Patri- 
cians and take by force what they could not get as a free gift, 
and .so the Aventine would become the chief place of Homo in- 
stead of the Palatine. .Servius took ine.isui'es to guard against 
this danger by admitting the Plebeians into full eitizen.ship, and 
made them in gi'cat measure equal to their Patrician brethren. 

§ l.'j. It was not proposed to raise the plebeian families to 
patiician rank and make them members of the Curim, but to 
create a new popular Assembly which was to include all the citi- 
zens, Patricians and Plebeians alike. The whole form, divisions, 
and nature of this A.s-sembly were military. It was called the 
Exercitus ; it met in the Field of Slar^j outside the city ; the 
member.s of it appeared in the arms of their respective divisions, 
and gave their votes in the same manner. But it was not all 
free Homans who were admitted even into this Assembly. A 
distinction was made between those who had independent means 
of living (loouplctes or assidui*), and those who had no sufficient 

* Assiduus is s.iiJ to be derivcil a’j assc dando, bccaii-se nil who were included 
in the Cl.Tsses h.id to pay the ta.x. 
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property (proletani), Tho former must have at least 11,000 
ases’ worth of land or house proportj’, and these alone were in- 
cluded in the new Assembly of Servius. 

The locupletcs appeared in the Assembly in five great Classes, 
or armed bodies, which were distinguished by their Census ot 
amount of rateable property in land; tho richest formed the 
First Class, the next richest the Second Class, and so on. Then 
each of tho five Classes was subdivided into a number of Cen- 
turies or companies, of which one half consisted of jnniorcs, or 
men within the age of mihtaiy service (17 to 45 ), the other half 
of seniores, or men between 46 and CO. The First CJa«s ap- 
peared in full armour, offensive and defensive ; the Secobd Class 
was less completely armed, and so on till wo come to the Fifth 
Class, which wore no defensive armour, and served as light 
troops, shngers, archers, and the like. 

At tho head of the five Classes stood the Horsemen or Knights 
(equites). Servius found six Centuries already existing, each 
containing 200 men, as they had been left by Tarquinius Friscus, 
and all these six Centunes were Patricians, as has been shown. 
To these Servius added twelve Centunes more, the members of 
which were chosen from the best Plebeian families. These were 
the horsemen of the army, amounting in all to 3600 men. They 
were allowed a horse at the public expense, with a certain yearly 
sum for mamtaimng it 

Besides these there were two Centuries of carpenters and 
smiths (fabn tignarii et lerarii} for engmeenng puiposes, with 
three of trumpeters and hom-blowers. The former, being skil- 
ful workmen, were thought worthy of being associated with the 
first Class ; the latter belonged to the fifth. The Proletanans, 
thrown into a smgle century, were added to the fifth Class * 

* Tbe subjoined table will make it eagr to perceive these amagements at a 
glance, as they are given by Liyy : — 
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Commons must pass through tho House of Lords), aud also 
to bo authorised by tho Senate, which was nt this time ex- 
clusively patrician, yet m time these powers were cancelled, and 
tho Contunato Assomblj' became tho supreme legislative body 
of tho stato.* 

§ 18. But Sor/ius was not satisfied with giving tho ricboiaus 
a place in tho Body Politic. He made regulations which related 
to their well-being, without roforcnco to tho Patricians. 

By tho conquests of tho preceding Kings Romo had gained 
largo acquisitions of territory in Laiium, and some probably on 
the Etruscan side of the Tiber. Numa had divided tho original 
lands of tho state into pagi. But those had become qiiito 
unequal to tho altered condition of things; and Servius now 
distributed tho whole llomau territory, os he found it, into a 
number of Tribes. These Tribes of Servius, then, were dmsions 
of tho soil, like cantons, parishes, or townships, and we must 
tako especial care not to confound them with tho Tiibes of 
Romulus It is indeed unfortunate that things so differont should 
be called by tho same name. The Tribes of Romulus wore three 
111 number ; those of Servius were at least twenty. Tho Tribes 
of Romulus included tho Patrician burgesses only ; in tho Tribes 
of Servius none were enrolled but PleWans. The members of- 
each of the Tribes of Romulus held their place in virtue of thoir 
Patnciau birth, mdependently of thoir place of habitation ; those 
who belonged to one of tho Tribes of Servius belonged to it 
because they had what we might call their “ settlement " in some 
particular place In one point only they were alike. A persen 
who once belonged either to a Bomuhan Tnbe of birth or a 
Servian Tribe of place, always remained a member of that 
Tribe, to whatever place ho might remove his dwelling. It is 
probable, indeed, that there were means by which the members 
of tho Servian Tnbes might change thoir “settlement,” but 
nothing is known upon this subject In each Tribe there were 
Presidents, whose business it was to keep the list of the Tribe , 
but they were not empowered to remove the name of any person 
on the list simply because he had ceased to reside in the ^strict 
belonging to the Tnbe. 

§ 19. Of these Tnbes four were in the city and the rest out- 
side the limits of tho city. The four city Tnbes were, 1. tho 
Palatine ; 2. the Colline, answering to the Quirinnl Hill ; 3. tho 
Suburran, answenag to the Ciehan with its neighbourmg valleys ; 
4, the Esquilme, which, together with the Viminal or seventh 
Hill, had been already added to the City. It will be observed 

* The intention of the change was somewiiat the same as that wrought by 
Solon at Athens. See Dr. Smith’s ATisi. of Greece, p. 97. 
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blr of tbo Classes and Centuries undergoes changes rvluch much 
alter its character, and bring it into close neighbourhood with 
the popular assembly. But of this hereafter. 

§ 23. To Sen'ius Tullius also is attributed the great work of 
enlarging the Poraoenum of Romulus But while the original 
Pomesnum of the Palatine or Roma Quadrata was the same 
as its wan or hno of defence, this rule was not observed by 
Sorvius His now Pomoerium, which surrounded the foiii 
Tnbes of the City, included onl}* five of the seven hills , for the 
Capitolino and Aventmo were not admitted within the sacred 
inclosurc . but his wall or lino of fortification ran round all the 
Seicn Hills. 
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river makes a sudden bend -westward,- till it is stopped and 
turned to the south-east again by the high ground sloping 
do^Yn^val•d3 from the Vatican Hill. Between these two reaches 
of the river is inclosed a plain, anciently called the Campus 
^ilartius, on which stands the greater part of modem Rome. At 
the lower extremity of this plain, where the stream forms an 
island, called the Insula Tiberina, its course is again arrested and 
turned towards the south-west. This turn is caused by the 
abrapt rise of the eminence called in old times the Saturnian 
Hill, and still renowned under its later name of “the Capitol;’’ 
and this shall be taken as the point from which we will survey 
the ancient city. 

The Cit}', as bounded by the wall of Servius, may be likened 
to a fan, of which the Capitol forms the pivot. To this point 
converge, on the north, the Quirinal, Viminal, and EsquUine ; 
then the Palatine and the Caslian, lying in the same line, nearly 
south-east ; and due south, abutting upon the river, the Aven- 
tine. The Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline run out like so many 
promontories towards the Capitol; but they soon unite and 
sink gradually into the plain towards the west. 

Across the slope formed by the union of the Quirinal, Vimi- 
nal and Esquiline a great earth-bank and trench were carried, 
of which traces still remain. In its original state this embank- 
ment of Servius Tullius is said to have been 60 feet high and 
its base 50 feet broad, while the foss outside it was 100 feet 
wide and 30 deep. The rest of the circuit was defended by 
walls, which were entered by many gates, of which the most 
famous were the Carmental between the Capitol and the river, 
the Colline at the northern extremity of the walls, and the 
Capuan to the south of the Caslian Hill, There was also a 
bridge over the river called the Pons Sublicius, or Bridge of 
Piles. 

The whole circuit thus inclosed measures about seven miles, 
and it remained without alteration for many centuries. Great 
suburbs grew up, and as Rome needed no fortifications till the 
times of the later emperors, the walls .of Servius were suffered to 
decay, and no new line of fortification was formed till the days 
of Aurelian and Probus (A.n. 270-282). 

§ 24, Besides enlarging and strengthening the city, Servius 
also endeavoured to form an enduring alliance with the whole 
Latin nation, who had been weakened by wars with the former 
'kings. He built a temple to the great Latin goddess Diana 
upon the Aventine, and here were to be held sacrifices and 
festivals common both to Rome and Latium. The Sabines also 
desired to share in this alliance, but not on equal terms.- , There 
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was, so nins the lcgcuds,a cow of noble form and surpassing 
beautj, which belonged to a Sabine householder • \\hoo\er, said 
the soothsajcrs, first sacrificed this animal in the ncw>built 
temple of Diana, should hold sway over Dome. The Sabine 
owner brought his cow to offer her on the Avcntino. But 
the Roman sacrificing priest bade him first punfy himself bj 
bathing m the Tiber, and then cunningly himself completed the 
sacrifice. 

§ So. It remains to add the famous legend of the death of the 
good king Servius. 

Ho had asiumcd kingly power without the consent of the 
patrician Ciiriso, and he had sought confirmation of his title, 
not from this proud assembly, but Iho now assembly of the 
Classes and Ccntiines Minch ho had created It is said that 
when ho had finished his reforms ho had it in mind to resien 
the sovereignly, and lease his great Assembly to elect two chief 
magistrates to govern in his stead. But ho continutd to reign 
till he was murdered, hkc King Tarqiiinnis before him. 

From the two sons of King Aliens thcro was nothing to fear 
But Tarqninius Prisciis had also two sons, Lucius and Anins, 
and .‘•cn ms had two daughters So ho married these two 
daughters to the two young Tarquins, that they might become 
ins Miccessors, and might not he jealous of a stranger sitting in 
ilu’ir father's scat. Xow Lncius Tnrquinius was a proud and 
vinhnl louth, hut Ins brotiicr Aruns w.^s mild and good. So 
a ’'0 the elder danghtir of King Semus was gentle, hut her 
sister was nmlutmus and cnml. Scrims therefore took care 
thatLnems, the iioh nl brother, should bo mameil to tlio good 
snter, and Annis, tho good brother, to tho had sistor ; for he 
linjusl ihat the good might prciail oitr the evil. But tho lamb 
M ill not he doM n v. ith the w olf, nor the haw k coiiplo with tho dove 
I.'inits and the i oiinger Tullia conspired together ; and I.nciiin 
niurd<'r«'<l his i.ir,', and Tiillia murdered her liushand ; and then 
t*.>' t’-o Mie's.i'd oiiiM were fn c to work their inll. 

l.uc.'is T.irqmn resolved to m.ske an end of King Scriiiw. 
Si h’-' eonspired with tlie Ikitricians, and chiefly with those 
of tie iier. Gfnte’*, whom Ins father li.id raided ; and then he 
car* o ifito tf e Ci’u'tium and took his M.-ituix’iii the throne in 
front of t*. p* rnte-lioMT , and summoned the I’atncians to 
(J Kill’; T.injinnins," But when King S-eniiis heanl 
i>f It li" c vine f .•^.h ni)f! aded hoi* any one dared fut on the 
t' * u - wkii }■< M/.) al.ve But I.uc'us Mid it was hin fathers 
ik'niw, Red tit* St WAS hss «• n IjV r'ght. Tints iie rejred 
I*" «.t * 1 .i» a'.d CIS* lutf dovj, the ptejes of th« llirnne, 
R'S I i 1 i*" *.-d 11 to the ft Til*, .hr. 1S~ S* n Ills, whs n lie 
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saw that all were against him, endeavoured to escape homewards ; 
but certain men, sent bj’ Lucius, slew him, and left his body 
lying in the way. 

And when TuUia heard what was done, she mounted her 
chariot and drove to the Forum and saluted her husband king. 
But he bade her go home, for such scenes were not fit for 
women. And she came to the foot of the Esquiline Hill, to 
the place where the body of her father lay in the way. And 
when the charioteer saw it, he was shocked, and pulled in his 
horses that he might not drive over the body. But his wicked 
mistress chid him angrily and bade him drive on. So she went 
home “with her father’s blood upon her chariot-wheels;” and 
that place was called the Wicked Street ever after. 

So King Servius died when he had reigned four and fort,y yeans, 
and Lucius Tarquinius the Proud reigned in his stead. 
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From Dennis' ‘CiOcs and Cemeteries of Btrana- 

CHAPTER IV. 

TAKODISrcrS KOTETtBDS, AND THE BESrNNnfGS OF THE BEFUBUC. 

§ 1 Despotism of second Tnvquin § 2 Alliance with Etruscans and Lntins. 
§ 3 Temple on Capitoline § 4 Legend of Sibyl § 5 Stratagem by 
which Gabu was taken § 6 King's sons, with Brntus, sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle. § 7 Legend of Lncretia Etpulsion of Tarquins 
§8 Consuls §9. Piitres Conwnpti §10. RexSnerorum. §11 First 
attempt to restore Taiijiun. Judgment of Bratus § 12 Second attempt 
by Etrnscans of Tarquinii and Veil Death of Drntns § 13. P. VaJerins 
Poplicola. §14 Consecration of Capitoline Temple by M.Horatius §15 
Third attempt to restore Tnrqnin. Forsenna Legends of Horatius Cocles, 
Mucius Scmrola, CMia § 16 Tarquin at Tusciilum § 17, First Dic- 
tntoi, §18 Fourth attempt to restore Tarqmnhy Latins. DiitleofLake 
RegiUns § 19 Deatli of 'Tarquui at CumK 

§1. Tahqdin had made himself king chiefly by means of the 
third or Luoenan tribe, to which his family belonged , but all the 
Patncians were indignant at the curtailment of their privileges 
by Servius, and Wei's glad to lend themselves to any overthrow 
of his power Tarqum, however, soon kicked away the ladder by 
which he had risen He abrogated, it is true, the hated As- 
sembly of tbe Centuries ; but he also trampled upon the Cnnatc 
Assembly , so that even those who had helped him to the throne 
repented them of their deed The name of Superbus, or the 
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Proud, testifies to the general feeling against the despotic rule ot 
the second Targuin. : ■ 

§ 2. It was by foreign alliances that he calculated on support- 
ing his despotism at home. The'Etruscans were his friends, and 
among the Latins he sought to raise a power which might counter- 
balance the Senate and People of Eome; 

The wisdom of Tarquinius Prisons and Servius had so united 
all the Latin name to Eome, that Eome had- become the sove- 
reign city of Latinm. The last Tarquin drew, those . ties still 
closer. He gave his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius, 
Chief of Tusculum, and favoured the Latins in all things. But 
at a general assembly of the Latins at the Ferentine Grove be- 
neath the Alban Mount, where they had been aecustomed to 
meet of olden time to settle their national affairs, Turnus Her- 
donius of Aricia rose and spoke against him. Then Tarquinius 
accused him of high treason, and brought false witness against 
him ; and the Latins condemned their countryman to be drowned 
in the Ferentine water, and obeyed Tarquinius in all things. 

§ 3. With them he made war upon the Volscians and took the 
city of Suessa, wherein was a great booty. This booty he applied 
to the execution of great works in the city, in emulation of his 
father and King Servius. The elder Tarquin had built up the side 
of the Tarpeian Hill, and levelled the summit, to be the founda- 
tion of a temple of Jupiter, but he had not completed the work. 
Tarquinius Superbus now removed all the temples and shrines 
of the old Sabine gods which had been there since the time of 
Titus Tatius ; but the goddess of Youth and the god Terminus 
kept their place, whereby was signified that the Eoman people 
should enjoy uudecaying vigour, and that the boundaries of their 
empire should never be drawn in. Here he built a magnificent 
temple, to be dedicated jointly to the three great gods of the 
Latins and Etruscans, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; and this jjart 
of the Saturnian HiU was ever after called the Capitol or the 
Chief Place, while the other part was called the Anx or Citadel. 
Ho brought arcliitects from Etruria to plan the temple, but he 
forced the Eoman people to work for him without hire. 

§ i. One day a strange woman appeared before the King and 
offered him nine books to buy ; and Avhen he refused them she 
went away and burnt three of the nine books, and brought back 
the remaining six and offered to sell them at the same price that 
she had asked for the nine ; and when ho laughed at her, she 
went as before and burnt three more books, and came back an 
asked still the same price for the three that were loft. 

King, struck by her. pertinacity, consulted bis augurs w la • 
might bo ; and the}* bade him by all means buy the 
Bonn. . ' ; 
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said he had done wrong not to buy the nine, for these were the 
Books of the Sibyl and contained great secrets. So the boo^s 
were kept underground in the Capitol in a stone chest, and two 
men (duumviri) were appomted to take charge of them, and con- 
sult them when the state was in danger. 

§ 5 . The only Latin town that defied Tarquin’s power was 
Gabii ; and Sextus, the king's youngest son, promised to win 
this place also for his father. So he fled from Borne and pre- 
sented himself at Gabii , and there he made complaints of his 
father’s tyranny and prayed for protection The Gabians be- 
lieved him, and took him into their city, and they trusted him, 
so that in time he was made commander of their army. Now 
his fathei sufiered him to conquer lu many small battles, and the 
Gabians trusted him more and more. Then he sent priiately to 
his father and asked how he should subdue the Gabians. l&ng 
Tarquin gave no answer to the messenger, but as ho walked up 
and down his garden, he kept cutting off the heads of the tallest 
poppies with his staff. At last the messenger nas tired, and 
went back to Sextus and told him what bad passed. But Sextus 
understood what his father meant, and he began to accuse falsely 
all the chief men, and some of them he put to death and some ho 
banished So at last the city of Gabii \ias left defenceless, and 
Sextus delivered it up to his father.” 

§ G. While Tarquin was building his temple on the Capitol, a - 
snake came forth and devoured the sacrifices on the altar Dis- 
mayed by this portent, the King sent persons to consult the 
famous oracle of the Greeks at Delphi, and the persons bo sent 
V ere his own sons Titus aud Aruns, and his sister's son, L Junius, 
a joiing man who, to avoid his unde’s jealousy, feigned to be 
without common sense, wherefore he was called Brutus or the 
Dullard The answer giveu by tho oracle was, that the chief 
power of Borne should belong to him of tho thi cc w ho should 
first kiss his mother; and tho two sons of King Tarquin ngrceil 
to drew lots which of them should do this as soon as thej re- 
turned home But Brutus perceiied that the omclc had nnothtr 
souse; «o as soon as they landed in Italj he fell down on the 
CTound as if he had stumbled, and kissed the earth, for she (lie 
thought) ivas the tnic mother of all mortal things, 

5 7 Wh^n the sous of Tarquin reliintud with their cousin 
Itriiiiis, thc% found the king at w.ar with the Butuhans of Ardca 
D'.nx unable to take the plaec by storm, be rate down licfore it ; 
a'l'l duni,g the bl< cV.ule, the young men used to ammo tbem- 

• It 'J Jc-sT') IH* l’ I' I..v'r5 wcurj in Ibu.I/v'i «, r-lin ri-h**-! llist 

wii Ut-n't t lf> I* T ■ I'^J*- 'jsi n 1 jiniLi' r. -..ire-, m, 151, 177 . 
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selves nt night with wine nnd wassail. One night there was a 
fe.ist, nt which Sextus, the kings third sou, was present, ns also 
CoUatinus, son of l^goriiis, the king's unde, wlio had heen made 
governor of Colhitia. So they began to dispute about the worthi- 
nas.s of their wivc.s ; and when each inainlnincd that hia own wife 
was worthiest, “ Come, gentlemen,” said CoUatinus, “ let us take 
horse and oco what our wives .nxs doing ; they expect us not, and 
BO we shall know the truth ’’ So they gallo]>cd to Romo, and 
there they found the wives of all llie othon! feasting and revclliiig; 
but when they came to Collnlia, they found Lucretia, the wife of 
Collatimis, not making merry like the rest, but .sitting in the 
midst of her handmaids carding wool and Binnning ; so all allowed 
that Lucretia wa.s the worthiest. 

ISTow Lucretia was the daughter of a noble Roman, Spurius 
Lucretius, IVcfect of the City ; for it was the custom, when the 
kings went out to war, to leave a.chicf man at homo to govern in 
the ldng'.s name, and he was called Prefect of the City. 

But it chanced that Sextus, the king's son, when ho .saw the 
fair Lucretia, was Biuittcn with lur>lf\d jiassion ; and a few days 
after he came again to Collatia, and Lucretia entertained him 
hospitably as her husband’fi cousin and fricml. But at midnight 
he came with slcallhy steps to her bcd.sidc : and liolding a sword 
in his right hand, and laying liis left liaiid ujton her breast, he 
bade her yield to his wicked desires ; for if not, he would slay her 
and lay one of her slaves bcfude her, and would declare that be 
had taken them in adultery. So for slinine she consented to that 
which no fear would have wrung from her : and Scxtu.s, having 
wrought this deed of .shame, returned to the camp. 

Then Luerelia sent to Rome for lier father, and to the cami) 
at Ardca for her hu-shand. They came in ha.sto, Lucretius 
brought with him P. Valcnus, and CoUatinus brought L. Junius 
Brutus, his coiusin. And they came in and asked if all were well. 
Then she told them \vhat was done ; “ but," she said, “ my body 
only has sufTered tho shame, for my will consented not to the 
deed. Therefore," she cried, “ avenge mo on the wretch Sc.xtvis. 
But though my heart has not sinned, I can live no longer. Lu- 
cretia will not set an example of living in unch.ostity.” So she 
drew forth a knife and stabbed herself to the heart. 

"When they saw that, her fallier and her husband cried aloud ; 
but Brutus drew the knife from tho wound, and holding it up, 
spoke thus : “ By this pure blood I swear before the God.s-tbat I 
will pursue L. Tarquiniua the Proud and all his bloody house 
with fire, sword, or in whatsoever way I may, aiul that neither 
they nor any other shall hereafter be Kings in Rome." Then he 
gave the knife to CoUatinus and Lucretius and Valerius, and they 
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all swore likewise, much marrelhng to hoar such words from 
L. Junius the Dullard. And they took up the body of Lucretia, 
and carried it into the Forum, and called on the men of Collatia 
to rise agamst tho tyrant. So they set a guard at the gates of 
the town, to prevent any noivs of the matter being carried to 
King Tarquin ; and they themselves, followed by the youth of 
Collatia, went to Home. Here Brutus, who was Chief Captain 
of the Ce’eres,* called the people together; and ho told them 
uhat had been done, and. called on them by the deed of shame 
w rought by Sextus, by all that they had suffered from the tyrants, 
by the abominable murder of good King Servius, to assist them 
in taking i engeance on the Tarquins. So it was hastily agreed 
to banish Tarquinius and his family. Tho youth declared them- 
selves ready to follow Brutus against tho King’s army, and the 
seniors put themselves under the rule of Lucretius, tho Pi efect of 
the City. In this tumult, tho w'lckcd Tullia fled from her house, 
pursued by tho curses of all men, who prayed that tho avengers 
of her father's blood might bo upon hor. 

When tho King heard what had passed, ho set off in all haste 
for tho City, Brutus also set off for tho cainp at Aulea ; and ho 
turned aside that he might not meet his uncle tho ICing So ho 
camo to tho camp at Ardea, an'd tho King came to Homo. And 
all the Homans at Ardea welcomed Brutus, and joined their arms 
to his, and thnist out all the King’s sons from tho camp. But 
the people of Home shut tho gates against the King, so that ho 
could not enter. And King Tarquin, uith Ins sons Titus and 
Amns, went into exile and lived at (kerd in Etruria But Soxtus 
fled to Gabii, where ho had before held rule, and the pcoplo of 
Gabii slew him in memori of his former cruelty. 

So L Tarquinius Superbus was expelled from Rome, after he 
had been King fiic-aiid-twentj jears And in mcnioiy of this 
event was instituted a fcstiial called tho Ilcgifiigiiim or Fiigalia, 

1 Inch was celebrated even jear on tho Sith day of Fcbniary.t 
§ S To gratify tho Plebeians, tho Patricians consented to re- 
store, in fiOino mca-suro at least, the popular institutions of King 
.<?orvius , and it was resolved to follow his sujiposed intention 
with reganl to tho supreme govcniincnt— that is, to have two 
.'Iigi'ilrab s elected every scar, whowere to base tho same power 
a, th» King during the time of their rule. The<-o wore in after 
dv;. s kno.sii hs the name of Covsul.s ; but in ancient tunes they 
vere tilled Pnetors or Judges (Jiidiccs), Tliey were elected at 
th” grsst A'^Jinblyof the Ccritunis, and they Jmd soitrcign 
power (imie-rlini) confciTod hjkiii thini l>> the Ae'-emhh of 
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Tltcn a decree of the 8605101708 made that no one of the blood 
of the Tarquins should remain in Home And since Collatmus, 
the Consul, was by descent a Q’arquin,* even be was obliged to 
give up his office and return to CoUatia; and P. Valerius nos 
chosen in his stead. 

This was the first attempt to restore Tarquin the Proud. 

§ 12. When Tarquin saw that the plot at home had failed, ho 
prevailed on the people of Tarquimi and Veil to make war with 
him against the Homans Hut the Consuls came out against them ; 
Valerius commanding the main army, and Brutus the cavalry. 
And when Aruns, the King’s son, who led the cavalry of the 
enemy, saw Brutus, he spurred his horse against him, and Brutus 
declined not the combat. So they rode straight at each other 
with levelled spears ; and so fierce was tho shock that they pierced 
each other through from breast to back, and both fell dead 
Then, also, tho armies fought^ but tho battle was neither won 
nor lost But in the night a i oice was heard by tho Etruscans, 
saying that tho IJomans were tho conquorors. So tho enemy 
fled by night ; and when the Homans arose in tho morning, tlioio 
was no man to oppose them Then they took up tho body of 
Bnitus, and departed homo, and buried him m public with great 
pomp 5 and tho matrons of Home mourned him for a whole year, 
because ho had aicngcd the injury of ijiicrotiiu 
So fared it with the second attempt to restore King Tarquin 
§ 13. After the death of Brutus, Publius Valerius ruled tho 
People bj himself, and ho began to build himself a house upon 
tho ridge called Veha, which looks dow u upon tho Forum. So tho 
People thought that ho was going to make himself king. But when 
he beard this, he called an Assembly of the People, and appeared 
bcfoie them with liis fasces lowered, and with no axes in them: 
whence the custom remained ever after, that no consular Iictors 
bore axes within the city, and no consul had power of life and 
death except when he was m coininaud of his legions abroad. 
And he pulled down his houso upon the Vclia, and built it below 
that hill Also he passed laws that cicry Homan ciCizcn might 
appeal to tho People against tho judgment of the chief inagis- 
tntes. 'Wlicreforo ho was gieatly lioiiourcd by tlio People, and 
was called I'tijlicofa or Frumt nf the I'lOjiIc. 

After this Va'enus called logctbci the great A'vombly of tho 
Ccnturirs, and tiny chose Sp l.ucretins, father of l.iicrctius, to 
suLCc< d bruins I'ut he was an old man, and m not many dajB 
1)0 dud. .So Jf IloratiU'f mis cho>-(,ii in Ins stead, 

5 l*t Thelctnple on tlio Capitol which King Tanpiin began 
bad never jet been cotuocniUd Then Valerius and Iluratuis 

* llri • », l' 0 "'ere', nUj iJ.i'wl the Meixl o*' tli)- Tnrijuifu, b.)t by liJ 
jee*’ '*’» r. !<• 
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drew lots which should be the consecrator, and the lot fell on 
Horatius. But the friends of A^alerius murmured ; and when 
Iloratius was now sayiug the praj-er of consecration, with his 
hand upon the dooi’post of the temple, there came a messenger, 
who told him that his son was just dead, and that one mourning 
ior a son could not rightly consecrate the temple. But Horatius 
kept his hand upon the doorpost, and told them to see to the 
burial of his son, and finished the rites of consecration. 

§ 15. In the next year Valerius was again made Consul, with 
T. Lucretius ; and Tarquinius, despairing of aid from his friends 
at Veii and Tarquinii, went fo Lars Porsenna of Clusium, a city 
on the river Clanis, which falls into the Tiber. Porsenna was at 
this time acknowledged as chief of the twelve Etruscan cities ; 
and he assembled a powerful army and came to Rome. He came 
so quickly that he reached the Sublician Bridge before there was 
time to destroy it ; and if he had crossed it, the City would have 
been lost. Then a noble Roman, called Horatius Codes, of the 
Lucerian tribe, with two friends — Sp. Lartius, a Ramnian, and T. 
Herminius, a Titian— posted themselves at the far end of the 
bridge, and defended it against all the Etruscan host, while the 
Romans were cutting it off behind them. ‘When it was all but 
destroyed, his two friends drew back, and Horatius was loft alone 
to bear the whole attack of the enemy. Well he kept his ground, 
till the last beams of the bridge fell crashing into the river, when 
he prayed, saying— “ Father Tiber, receive me and beai me up, 1 
pray thee.” Then he plunged in, and reached the other side 
safely ; and the Romans honoured him greatly ; they put up his 
statue in the Comitium, and gave him as much land as he could 
plough round in a day, and every man at Rome subscribed the 
cost of one day’s food to reward him. 

Then Porsenna, disappointed in his attempt to surprise the 
city, occupied the Hill Janiculum, and besieged the city, so that 
the people were greatly distressed by hunger. But C. Mucius, 
a noble youth, resolved to deliver his country. So he armed 
himself with a dagger, and went to the place where the King was 
.used to, sit in judgment. It chanced that the soldiers were re- 
ceiving their pay from the King’s secretary ; and as this man 
seemed to be chief in authority, Mucius thought that this must 
be the King ; so he stabbed him to the heait. Then the guards 
dragged him before the King, who was greatly enraged, and 
ordered them to burn him alive if ho would not confess the whole 
affair. But Mucius stood before the King, and said-r- “ See how 
little thy tortures can avail to make a brave man tell the secrets 
committed to him and so saying, he thrust his right hand into 
the fire of the altar, and held it in the ^''’p.e^^th 
■jountenance. Then the Eiing marvp' \ 
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ordered him to be spared, and sent away in safety : “ for, ’ said 
he, “thou art a hinve man, and hast done more harm to thyself 
tb^ to me.” Then ilucius rephed, “ Thy generosity, 0 T^g, 
prevails more with me than thy threats. Enow that three hun- 
dred Roman youths have sworn thy death. My lot came first. 
But all the rest remam, prepared to do and suffer hke myself.” 
So he was let go, and was called Scsevola, or the Left-handed, be- 
cause his nght hand had been burnt off. 

Bong Porsenna was greatly moved by the danger he had 
escaped , and perceivmg the obstinate determination of the 
Romans, he offered to make peace. The Romans ^dly gave 
ear to his words, for they were hard pressed ; and they con- , 
sented to ^ve back aD the land which they had won from the 
Etruscans beyond the Tiber. And they gave hostages to thja 
Emg in pledge that they would obey him as they had pro- 
mised, ten youths and ten maidens. But one of the maidens, 
named Clceha, had a man's heart, and she persuaded all hei 
feUows to escape and swim across the Tiber. At this King 
Porsenna was much amazed, even more than at the deeds of 
Horatius and Mucius So when the Romans sent back Clceha — 
for they would not break faith with the King— ho bade herke- 
turn home, and told her she might take whom she pleased of the 
youths who were hostages; and she chose those who were jet 
boys, and restored them to their parents 

So the People gave lands to Mucius, and set up an equestnan 
statue to doeha at the top of the Sacred "Way. And King Por- 
senna returned home ; and the third attempt to biing back Tar- 
qum faded. 

§ 16. llTien Tarqnin now found that he bad no hopes of 
further assistance from Porsenna and his Etruscan fhends, he 
went and dwelt at Tusculum, where Mamilius Octavius, his son- 
in-law, was still chief Then the thirty Latin cities combined 
together, and made this Octavius their Dictator, and bound 
themselves to restore Tarquin to the sovereignty of Rome. 

§ 17. P Valerius, called Pophcola, was now dead, and the 
Romans looked about for some chief worthy to lead them against 
the Latins. Pophcola had been made Consul four times, and 
ins compeers acknowledged him as their chief, and all men sub- 
mitted to him as to a king. But now the two Consuls were 
jealous of each other, nor had thej’ power of life and death 
within the City, for Valerius had taken away the a'cs from 
the fa=cc'». Kow this was one of tho reasons why Brutus 
and the rest made tro Consuls instead of one King; for 
they sa>d that neither one would allow the other to become 
tjrant ; and uncc thej held nSiic only for one jear, they' might 
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riding post, so that ho fell dead, and his horse galloped on 
without a ndcr. So the band of exiles pressed still more fiercely 
upon the Romans, and they began to ilco. Then Postumius the 
Dictator lifted up his voice and vowed a temple to Castor and 
PoUuv, the great twin heroes of the Greeks, if they would aid 
him; and behold there appealed on his right two horsemen, 
taller and fairer than the sons of men, and their horses were 
white as enow. And they led the Dictator and his guard against 
the exiles and the Latms, and the Romans prevailed ; and T. 
Hcrminius, the friend of Iloratius Codes, ran Mamihus, the Dic- 
tator of the Latins, through the body, so that he died ; but 
when ho was stripping the arms from his foe, another ran him 
through, and ho was carried back to the camp, and he also died. 
Then also Titus, the Kings son, was slain, and the Latins ded, 
and the Romans pursued them with great slaughter, and took 
their camp and all that was in it. Now Postumius had pro- 
mised great rewards to those who first broke into the camp of 
the Latins, and the first who broke in were the two horsemen on 
white horses, but after the battle they were nowhere to be seen 
or found, nor was there any sign of them left, save on the hard 
rock there ^va3 found the mark of a horse’s hoof. 

But at this very time two youths on white horses rode into 
the Forum at Rome, covered with dust and sweat and blood, like 
men who had fought long and hard, and their horses also were 
bathed in sweat and foam , and they ahghtcd near the Temple 
of Vesta, and washed themselves in a spring that gushes out 
hard by, and told all the people in the Forum how the battle by 
the Lake Regillus had been fought and won. Then they rode 
away, and were seen no more 

But Postumius knew that these were Castor and Pollux, the 
great twin brethren of the Greeks, and that it was they who 
fought so weU for Rome at the Lake Regillus So he built them 
a temple, according to his vow, over the place where they had 
alighted m the Forum And their effigies were displaced on 
Roman coins to the latest ages of the City. 

§ 19. This was the fourth and last attempt to restore King 
Tarqum. After the great defeat of Lake RegiUus, the Latin 
cities made peace with Rome, and agreed to refuse shelter to 
the old King He had lost aU his sons . and, accompanied by 
a few faithful fnends, who shared his exile, he sought a last 
asylum at the Greek city of Cumse, in the Bay of Naples, at the 
court of the tjTant .^nstodemus* Here he died in the course of 
a year, fourteen years after his expulsion 
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CnAl’TEU V. 

onsERVATioKs OX Tiir. HfsTonv or itojtn uxnnn the kikgp, 

§ 1. Knlurc of T^rpcn'lnrr Ilisforj’. § 2. Among Grocl'.s. § 3. Among 
P/)mnn5. §•). IWigloiis nnd IlHlorical I.ogonds. §5. Detection of incon- 
gruities in early Homan History : diniciilties explained nway by nneient 
critics. § 0. Modern critics, l)erorc and nftcr Kiebulir. §7. Helation of 
stories of Kings to actnalliistory. §8. Homuliis and Kiima. §9. Tuiliis 
and Anens. § 10. Tnrqniniiis Prifctis and Serviiis. § 11. Tnrqninlus 
Supcrbn.s. 12. Character of next Book. 

§ 1. The early history of Rome, like that of all nations, begins 
with legendary talcs: Such Legends are not to be regarded as 
mere Romances, that is, fictions invented for the purpose of 
giving amusement. Among all early nations, tales will he found 
current which pass from mouth to mouth without suspicion 
that the}' are not ahsohitely true, ^'hcy date from times when 
writing is unknown ; and the mere fact of their being repeated 
by word of mouth causes a perpetual variation in the narratives. 
The same original story being handed down traditionally by two 
different tribes, will in a short time assume extremely different 
forms. Names* and circumstances may have been changed, and 
yet the origin may bo the same. 

§ 2. Among the Greeks such legendary lore is cliiefly connected 


* See Chapt. i. § 0, ii. § 3, &c. 
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with religious ideas. The Legends or fivOm of Hint lively race 
may mostly be traced to that sort of awe or sroiidcr nith siliich 
sitiiplo and uneducated minds regard the changes and movements 
of the natural world When the attention is excited by the 
rogular movements of sun and moon and stars, by the alterna- 
tions of day and night, by the recurrence of the seasons, by the 
rising and falling of tho seas, by the ceaseless flow of rivers, by 
the gathering of clouds, tho rolling of thunder, and tho flashing 
of lightning, by tho operation of lifo in tho vegetable and animal 
woilds, in ^161 1 by any exhibition of on active and motive power, 
— it IS natural for uniiistructcd minds to consider such changes 
and movements as tho direct work of dninc Persons. Thus, 
in the early Greek Legends ovoty thing is referred to tho imme- 
diate opemtion of a God. “Cloud-compelling” Zeus is tho 
author of the phenomena of tho air ; “ Earth-shaking ” Poseidon 
of all that happens in tho water under the earth ; Nymphs are 
attached to every spring and tree ; Dometor, or Mother Earth, 
for six months rejoices in tho presence of Proserpine, the green 
herb, her daughter, and for six months regrets her absence in 
dark abodes beneath the earth. 

Tins tendency to deify tho powers of nature is due partly to 
a bright and simny chmato, which inclines a people to hvo in 
the open air in close communion with all that nature ofiens to 
charm the senses, partly to the character of the people, partly to 
tho xioets who in early times wTought these legendaiy tales into 
beautiful verse Among tho Greeks all these conditions were 
found existing. They lived, so to say, out of doors , their 
powers of observation were extremely quick, their imagination 
singularly vivid ; and their ancient poems are tho most noble 
specimens of the old legendary talcs that have been preserved 
in any country.* 

§ 8. But among tho Bomans we And few traces of this Beh- 

* Compare the beautifnl passage in the fourth book of the JSxcttrsum . — 

“ The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 

Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 

Under a cope of vnnegateil sky. 

Could And commodious place for every god," etc. 

" The traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gashing fount, and thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in tlieir tram. 

Might, with small help from fincy, be transfonued 
into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs, flinnmg, as theypassed, their wings, 

Lacked not, for Ime, fair objects, whom they wooed 
With gentle whisper,” etc. 
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gious Legend. The Roman poets adopted the mythology of 
Greece, and transferred to Sabine and Latin divinities the attri- 
butes and actions of the Hellenic gods, so that wo read of 
Italian divinities disporting themselves on the hills and in the 
Talleys of Thessaly or Arcadia. But if there is not much of the 
native Religious Legend among the Romans, there is found an- 
other kind of Legend in great fulness and heautv — the Historic. 

§ 4 ; \Ye are thus brought to a distinction between the Reli- 
gious Legend, of which we have briefly spoken, and the Heroic 
or Historical, of which we have now to speak. The Religious 
Legend pretends to explain the history of the universe ; the 
Heroic Ijegend seeks to determine the early history of a par- 
ticular people. As the poetic fancy of the Greek inclined him 
to the fonner kind, So the jjractical character of the Roman 
mind loved to dwell upon the fortunes of their own great city. 

§ 5. It is well known that the Legends of Roman history were 
long regarded as sober historic tmths. Some keen-sighted 
critics were excited to examine them, and they proved that they 
had no claim to be so regarded.* ImpossibiUties were pointed 
out, discrepancies of time and fact noted, variations of the same 
story brought forward. The miraculous nature of the Greek 
and Roman Legends was a stumbling-block even to the ancient 
annalists, who escaped the diflSculty by retaining the statements 
of the legends, but explaining them away. The Golden Fleece 
was a ship in which Medea and Jason escaped ; the Bull was a 
ship in which Europa was carried oflT by Jove, and so forth. In 
Grecian litei-ature the chief rationalist was named Euhemeros ; 
in Roman L. Calpurnius Piso played the same part. 

§ 6. But the modem critics of the ancient Legends took a 
different course. It was not the supernatural incidents that 
attracted their notice ; for, after all, there are not many of such 
kind in Roman annals. It was the manifest falsehood of many 
of the early stories which attracted notice, — the exaltation of 
individual heroes, the concealment of defeats and losses. The 
most striking among these inventions, as we shaU show below, 
are the stories of Porsenna and Camillus. The immediate effect 

* The first of these critics was Perizonins, a Germ.-in. But his work 
(Aniinadverstones Historical) was written in Latin, and addressed only to the 
learned. Yico, an Italian of extraordinary genius, mixed up his historical 
speculations with so much of mysticism, that they also produced but little 
effect. The person who most shook the credit of the old Roman history was 
the Frenchman Beaufort inhisessay, Sur V Incertitude de I’Histoire Somaine. 
It is said that he was stimulated to his investigations by national pique. 
He was indignant at the tale that the brave Gauls of Brennus were defeated 
by Camillus. and his successful confutation of this legend led him on to more 
adventurous flights. 
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of thoso diecovorics wns, that for a time the early annals of 
Romo wero passed over in almost contemptuous silence. It uas 
then that Niebuhr arose. No acknowledged the sagacity of the 
critics, and conceded that the early history, regarded as an 
actual narrative of facts, was wholly unreal; but ho refused to 
throw it all aside as arbitraiy' fiction. Ho showed that the early 
bistoiy of Romo, hko that of all nations, was legendary, contain' 
ing a poetical account of tho first ages of tho city, and not plain 
matter of fact ; but tho legendary traditions of tho Roman people 
are, ho contondod, so nch and so beautiful, that they give an 
insight into tho early genius of tho people which would never 
have boon divined from tho imitative htnraturo which has bcou 
handed down as Roman. Moreover, mingled with tho poetic 
legends, there are accounts of laws and institutions W'faich unde- 
niably existed, such as tho regulations attributed to Romulus 
and Numa, and tho reforms attnbntcd to the elder Tarquiu and 
Sorvius Tullius. There are also great works remaimng to the 
present day, of which these Legends toll— such ns tho Cloaca 
Maxima, the Substructions of tho Ca])itol, tho Agger of Semus 
Tullius. Hero wo have realities, which cannot be put aside ns 
children's tales 

§ 7. At present wo have to estimate tho relation which tho 
chronicles of Regal Romo bear to actual historical fact 
The reigns of the seven Em^ have been thrown into four 
chapters purposely ; since each presents a legendary character 
of its own. The accounts of Romulus and Numa differ essen- 
tially from those of Tullus and Anous ; both one and tho other 
differ widely from tho chronicle of tho first Taiqmn and of Ser- 
vius , while the story of the last Tarquin bungs us into the 
atmosphere of mere romance 

§ 8. The reigns of Romulus and Numa are* in the realm of 
pure mythology. Romulus, like iBneas, is the son of a god; 
Numa, hko Anchises, is the favoured lover of a goddess. Ro- 
mulus IS the man of force, for Roma (pu/tti) signifies strength and 
vigour Numa is the man of law, for numus (I'd/ior) signifies laio. 
Under these typical names is embodied tho origin of the social, 
political, and religious institutions of Rome, and under the 
mythical story of these reigns wo may clearly discern historical 
truth We see in them a continual straggle between the ongmal 
Latin influence and the Sabine. Romulus the Roman founds the 
city on the Palatine, and is obliged to admit into partnership 
Titus the Sabine, who occupies both tho Quirinal and Saturnian 
Hills Then Titus is slam by Latins, and the Roman ICing re- 
gains ascendancy. But he is earned miraculously away, is wor- 
shipped under a Sabine name, and a Sabine king succeeds Here 
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we ti-ace tlio marks' of Sabine conquest. The admission of 
Sabines into the citj' suggests this; their occupation of the 
stronghold on the Saturnian Hill confirms it ; the assumption of 
a Sabine name by the Roman king, and the appellation of Quirites 
given to the united citizens, prove it. 

It is probable, indeed, that the carl}’ institutions of Rome are 
Sabine rather than Latin. The religious ordinances of Numa 
are confessedly so ; the social and political regulations attributed 
to Romulus are probably so. 

Indeed, the relation of Patrons and Clients implies a conquering 
and a conquered people. The Clients we may presume to be the 
Aborigines, a Pelasgian tribe, fii-st reduced by Oscans, and after- 
wards by Sabines. After the conquest by the Sabines, it may 
be supposed that the chief Oscan families were admitted to 
equalitj’ with the conquerors: while the mass of the Osco- 
Pelasgian population sank into the condition of vassals. 

Something similar occurred after the conquest of England by 
William the Norman. The gi’eat Saxon families were favoured 
by the Conqueror tiU a wide-spread rebellion convinced him 
that he could not retain his power but by fear : a few years later 
the French wars promoted equality between the Norman lords 
and the Saxon chiefs, while the mass of the nation remained in a 
statebf serfdom ; but at length the Norman element was entirely 
absorbed by the Saxon. 

We may say, then, that the reigns of Romulus and Numa 
represent a period of Sabine supremacy ; during which institu- 
tions of Sabine origin wore moulded and modified to suit the 
genius of the combined people ; and that slowly, but surely, the 
spirit and genius of the Latin i>eople xjrevailed over their Sabine 
conquerors, just as the spirit and genius of the Anglo-Saxons 
gradually overpowered the Nonnan influence. 

§ 9. The reigns of Tullus and Ancus present, in some mea- 
sure, a repetition of those of Romulus and Numa. The Roman 
lung dies by a strange and sudden death ; the Sabine succeeds. 
But the miraculous has disappeared. The Kings are ordinary 
mortals, not the sons and spouses of divinities ; there is little 
even of heroic legend ; but there are a few naked facts which 
are no doubt historical, as the destruction of Alba by Tullus, 
the conquest of the Latin .shore by Aucus, and the rapid gi-owth 
of an independent Commonalty by the side of the Patrons and 
their Clients. But there are few signs of hostility between Latins 
_ and Sabines. The reigus of Tullus and Ancus seem to denote a 
period in which the two nations were going through a rapid pro- 
cess of fusion. 

§ 10. With the elder Tavquin and Servius the scene changes 
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suddenly. The differences bcinccn Bomaus and Sabines have 
disappeared ; the fusion of tbo Bamnian and 'J itmn tribes is com- 
plete. But the third Tribe, the Liiocrian, hitherto kept m a 
subordinate position, now starts into political life. It seems to 
have been of a mixed race, partly Etruscan, ])artly Latin, though 
gi<adually the Latin clement preponderated. Ihis mixture is 
indicated by the varying accounts which are given of the birth- 
place and family of Taiquin and .SeiTiiis. The former is com- 
monly represented as an Etiuscan emigrant, but one Legend 
calls him a Latin ; the latter is gcncmlly regarded os a Latin, but 
one Legend makes him an Etruscan chief, named iNfostama, the 
comrade of Cables Vibcnna. It may bo said, then, that the bulk 
of the third 'iribo was Latin, and that whateier there was in 
Romo of Etruscan dccaj'ed and vanished away. 

Yet it IS certain that, under these ICings, Romo became the 
centre of a considcmble monarchy, cxtentbng its sway over 
Lower Etruna and all Latium. This is proved not only by the 
Legends, but by tbo great woiks wluch still remain to attest the 
power and wealth of those who executed them, the Cloacm of 
'J'arquin, the walls of Sennas, the great extent of ground en- 
closed by them, and the plan of the Capitolmo Temple. 

Fmthcr, it is certain that under these Kings the old oligar- 
chical constitution was iii great measure suiicrsedcd. The first 
Kings, according to the Sabine rule, had been the chiefs in ivar ; 
but in peace their power was almost limited to the duty of pre- 
siding over tho assembly of the Curioi, and in the Council of the 
Senate. Their power of life and death was limited by the nght 
of appeal to tho Ciinato Assembly, as is showm in tho legend of 
Hoiatius. But Tarquin admitted great numbers of new Bur- 
gesses to leaven thcOhgarchy, and Scrvius remoulded tho whole 
population into a now political frame. It cannot bo doubted 
that with the decrease in the power of the Oligarchy, tho power 
of tho Kings mcroai-ed. The jroigas of Tarquin the Elder and 
Servius represent a period in which tho old Sabiuo-Roman Oli- 
garchy gave way before tho royal power, supported by the Latin 
Plebs, just as in England the Commons were called to Parliament 
by the Flantagenct kings to counterbalance tho overwhelming 
pow or of the feudal aristocracy. 

§ 11 The reign of the last Tarquin represents the consumma- 
tion of this work. Royalty is now absolute. The Plebeians, 
having served the purpose of lowenng the Oligarchy, are cast 
aside, and a despotic monarchy ovcimlcs both alike. As the 
reigns of TuUus and Ancus, of the elder Tarquin and Servius are 
almost empty of legendary tales, so the accounts of the last 
Tarquin are nothing but a senes of romantic Legends, bo- 
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ROME UNDER THE PATRICIANS. 

CHAPTEB VI. 

DECLINE OP BOJIAN TOWEB AFTBB THE EXPULSION OF THE TABQUrXS 
GEOOBAPHIOAL SKETCH OF THE NBIOHBOHBUOOD OP BOHE. 

§ 1. Extent of Roman power nt ExpuUion of Kings, § 3. It fell with 
Monarehy. § 3. Romans for a time subject to Forsenna. § 4. Rome no 
longer head of Latiura ' accession of Attus Clausus and 3000 Clients 
Korrow limits of Roman Histoiy for next 150 years. §5. Site of Rome* 
Campagna. § 6. Nations boideiing on plain of Rome: Tusculnm, S.C. 
§ 7 Lower Apennines : Prsneste' . Volscions * dSquians . Hemicans. § 8, 
Lower Etruria. 

§ 1, It 13 stated that, in the first year of the Bepublic, a sort 
of commercial treaty was made between Roma on the one part, 
and Carthage on the other The very fact of a great trading 
city hke Carthage thinking it worth while to enter into such a 
treaty, leads us to look on Rome with very different eyes from 
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oouoj.ajjoqtit ntittqt.nitii jo .Xs-nojfof stqj^ •.uoqtiouiojd tremttuojj 
oqq JO pat!.\tqqnoii qinsoo treoijjv ?qi Stioju |p!B oq tott poqtiva 
-OAOO q.iBd Jioqq no Btisatojj oqq ojtq.'.v ‘vttn:dttiB3 ptn; ttitqqtri 
JO qBBOo oqq no Bosodjtul i^utprjq joj quoiiwjqq.oB ott oqtitrt oq- 
BO.qo.Btiioqq pittioq qjvd Jioqq no sucniiSTrqqJtiQ oqq qi.'ijq Bjroddt: qj 
•po.uoBojd 110, oq o.M;t| .foqq bb jtj <>b ‘jiojoiqjt! vqt Xq potinqqStiojqs 
qomii Bi ‘XqiT.ijq b qons jo o.oiioqBixo ojmii oqq Xq po.nioj tiot‘.-!;.ojd 
-ini oqx •iiBotiiujoqipojv; oqq nt iioiqtBi'd quoq.iodiiit nu qiotdnooo 
OAtrq qRnm oqu qt-qq qiiopiAo si qj •BqBqrmiy Xjjbo oqq jo oBoqq 
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teu or twelve miles of the Roram, asserted their independence , 
not to speak of Tibur, Pnenest(f, and otheis, which were more 
remote. The only accession to her temtory, amid all these 
losses, arose from the voluntarj' union of some Sabines with 
their old compatriots at Rome. Most of the Sabine tnbes m 
proximity with Rome supported the Latins in their levolt. Rut 
a powerful chief, of the name of Attus Clausus, ivith a following 
of no less than three thousand ohents, became a Roman, and 
was settled in a Sabme distnot beyond the Amo, which was 
constituted as a local Tribe ; — ^the number of the Tnbes bemg 
thus raised to Twenty-one Rome, therefore, now appears as 
mistress only of a small territory on the left bank of the Tiber. 
The next century and a half of her history is occupied in recon- 
quering what she had lost: and though the narrative is stiU 
much mixed up with legendary tales, yet the lands which she 
wms are real and substantial things and remain in her possession 
for ever. Here then it wiU be mstructive for the student to 
pause and take a geographical survey of the Roman temtoiy and 
its adjacent lands. 

§ 5. The City of Rome stands in the midst of a long tract of 
volcanic country, uAuch stretches fiom the Pontine Marshes on 
the south to Acquapendentei a toivn of modern Tuscany, on the 
noith. The land along the coast-hne of this tract, from Civita 
Yeochia, the port of modem Rome, to Cape Circello, is Rat and 
low. But the land rises giadually inland, tiU at Rome the 
general level is considerably above the sea. To one standmg 
upon the Capitol, the view towards Tuscany is immediately 
bounded by a ndge of hills, which skirt the Tiber on the west 
The height directly west of the Capitol is Mount Jamculum, 
northward and facing thq Campus hlartius, is the Vatican hill , 
while still further north ajipears the more considerable emi- 
nence of Mount Manus Due north, the new up the vaUey 
of the Tiber is closed by the noble mass of Soract6. From 
this point round to the sea, that is on the north-east, east and 
south, the eye ranges over a plain, popularly coUed the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 

§ 6. A httle to the south of east the plum is mterrupted by a 
beautiful range of hills, which rise abruptly and by themselves 
from its surface -This is the volcanic range so weU known as 
the Alban Hills. The highest peak, measunng about 3000 feet, 
was anciently crowned by the Temple of Jupiter Latioris, the 
common sanctuary of the Latin nation , and on the ndge, of 
which it foims the culminating point, once lay the town of Alba 
Longa lu two hollows, to the south-west are found the Alban 
lake and the lake of Nemus (Nemi), being both of them formed 



msq;} pno/sg; •sn'Bosipjg oq;} piru trsni^uais^ aq4 jfq psTdnooo 
jf J^^tmoo aqq. s^Ai sqrq asaqij Avojag •■enS'Edm'BQ aq:} jo AiaiA (jsaq sxq 
eniB:jqo aona.:ojg thojj jaqaABjq aq:; ^Bqq. ‘oqja^ji^ OAoqB ‘atioosBig 
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aqi). ssojoB aqu^js qoiqAS. ‘eqiq oiuBopA jo aSnBi b /q Bian.ing; 
aaddf) tuo.ij pa^BJBdas bi 'bbs aqq. puB .laqij, aqq jo ifaqBA .laMot 
aq!^ uaaASqaq “uiX^ ‘^aij!>sip siqj, •BunA:}^; AaAioq qBO Xbiu bai ^BqAv 
ifBj ‘^saAi-qqaon puB ^saAi aq^ uo BiAnaag- ^naiouB spABAio:} AiaiA ]ib 
“ uLiABq SB paqijosap naaq SBq qoiqAi aSpij aq^ pno^ag -g § 

•s'jmimns ^dBo-Aiotis s')! jfq paqsinS 
-niqsip eq ^Bta aSppi ^BJijnaa aq;j abb/ aq^ jo sqquoin xie jog 
•aSoBA aainaady eqq. jo sqaad qsaqSiq eq'v puB 'ouaoq e^uojq 
JO ssBUi ppAi aqj sasi.t mnnjnjiniv aaoqB aso{Q • •mnijBg puB 
aoiog JO sjnBdnooo js.iq aqj papnaosap sniBjnnoni asaqq. tnoAj 
pnB ‘ 5 saniqBg aqj jo sauioq qnaionB aqq bab ‘ ninuAnqiniY oq dn 
pqBag qnoqB qsBa-qqaon aqq oq soiBqunotn aqg ‘pooiq auiqBg jo 
ajaAV ‘ajdoad qnapnadapiii pUB oABAq b ‘snBomAajj aqq SBaiaqAi 
‘ BiUBdtuBQ oqni epBaj qoiqAS qoBAq snoureqnnoDi aqq puiqaq ilBj 
oq/A ‘saquq tiBoido jfjqBqoAd aiajA snBmbgj aqq puB subiosjoj^ 
aqj;, ’saBoraAaH aqq ‘XagBA puBjdn Araqq iii paSpaAi ‘£^1 ‘oiny 
aqq puB snAaAj, aqq uaaAvqaq si qsqq ‘saquq OAiq asaqq uaaAiqag 
•aSnBA aniunady aqq ui .laqBAV jo aoaid qsaSABj aqq .‘(ouBiaQ 
JO aqag) 8qB[ aniong aqq Sniprqoni pnB “Bqjy puB qoasABQ 
pnoiCaq SatqoBaj ‘suBinbar aqq jo ^fjqnnoo aqq sbaa ‘sp.iBA\qqjou 
oiny aqq taoAj ‘qABd .laddti aq^ •innaidAy puB BAOg oq siAig 
aqq ssoaob paqoqajqs oqAi ‘psio^ aqq jo /fAqnnoa giq aqq bbai 
B niOB.uaj, pnB shabaj, aqq jo quaq qqSu aqq naaAvqaq aSoru aqj, 
•qaads oai qoiqAi jo araiq aqq qn iioisiAip pjoiqqod sqi oq spiiodsaj 
-Aoo ‘saniuaady jaAiog aqq gBo oav qaiqAi ‘aSoBj aqq jo uoisiAip 
qBAiiqBU Biqq Avojq 'Bgiq aqq jo Smqnis aqq ;fq potaAoj daS aqq ni 
‘aonanitna “niqaofoAd ppq b uo spuBqs jjasq! (BnuqsajBg) aqsau 
-aiig ’stAig aqq uioC oq pxBAiqsBa buua qoiqAi. ‘(oooBg) suabaj^ 
aqq jo ^agoA aqq oqui 0,^a aqq sqaj puB s}[ins aSpiA aqq pqsauasAj 
qy -niniqBg jo uiBqd aqq punoq qoiqAV sgiq jo areqo snonuiqnoo 
B JO oSpo aqq sqABcu ‘BuioBAAajj oq BiuSig puB aqsauaug qsBd os 
puB '.inqig oq ifAqnuoo auiqBg aqq ssoaob uaqq ‘Aaqij, aqq u.wop 
BiUABj^ Aiopq uiOAj iCjBqj JO dBtu aqq Snop n.\iBAp ‘onq y 'i, § 

•qquos aqq oq saouautuia 
ABjimis uo paqBiiqis oabav raniAiiuBg puB qoiAOQ : sumbABj, aqq jo 
uoispdxa aqq no aqoi! UBuiog aqq jjo Aiaiqq qotqAi saiqio uiqBg 
aqq jo auo ‘(iqBOSBjg) luuposng, iiBj qqAOU aqq oq aSpiA oqBABdas v 
UQ 'SoiiBoioA qooiqsa jo SAaqBJO aqq ui .loqBAV jo suoiqBinranooB jfq 
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u^uin, the places of chief note were Sutnuui and Xepctc ; and 
towards the tea lay the low lands of Cair6, a city nhich jilajs a 
coiisidtii able part iii the hi-itory of I’oiiie. VlH r.as not more 
than twelve miles distant from the vvalLs of lioiiie. 

With tins ''eoi'raphical sketch, nhicli should be icrified by 
compaiison with the map, all the piogrc-s of I'oino in foreign 
conquest may readily be fiAiouoil for the nezt century and a 
half. Ucr arms, in that peiiod, never travelled further than 
twenty miles from Home ; generally their action took place in a 
much more circumscribed sphere. 
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alao tLoj were tuablcd to derive a profit from the practice of 
trading and crafta, which peraonall^ neither they nor tlie Ple- 
beians would stoop to pursue. JBcsidca thcae sources of profit, 
they had at this time tho exclusive uso of the Public L^d, a 
subject on which we shall have to speak more at length here- 
after. At present, it will be sufficient to say, that the Pubhc 
Land bad be'cu tho Crown Land or I’egal Domain, which had 
been forfeited to the State. Tho Patricians, being in pocscssion 
of all actual power, engrossed possession of it, and paid a small 
quit-rent to tho Treasury for this great advantage. 

Besides this the necessity of service in tho army, or niilitia 
(as It might mure justly bo called), acted very dilierently on 
the neh landholder and tho small yeoman. Tho latter being 
coiled out with svrord and spear for tho summers campa.gn, 
03 his turn came round, was obliged to Icav e his farm uncared 
for, and his crop could only be reaped by the nind aid of 
neighbours ; whereas the nch proprietor, by his Clients or his 
hired labourers, could render the required mi].taiy service wnh- 
out robbing his land of labour, lloreover, tho territory of 
Rome was so narrow, and tho enemy’s borders so close at hand, 
that any mght the stout yeoman might find himself reduced to 
beggary, by seeing his crops destroyed, his cattle driven away, 
and his homestead burnt m a sudden foray. The Patricians 
and nch Plebeians were, it is true, exposed to the same contin- 
gencies But wealth will always provide some defence ; and it 
IS reasonable to think that the Patricians and their Clients, 
together with the wealthy Plebeians, might escape the storm 
which destroyed the isolated yeoman. 

§ 3. Por some tune after the expulsion of the Taiquins, it was 
necessary for the Patricians to treat the Plebeians with hberalicT’. 
The institutions of “ the Commons’ King,” King Servius, sus- 
pended by Tarquin, were, partially at least, restored. But when 
the fear of the Tarquins ceased, these fiattering signs disap- 
peared. The Consuls seem still to have been elected by the 
Cantunate Assembly, but the Curiate Assembly retained in 
their own bands the nght of conferring the Imperiiim, which 
amounted to a positive veto on the election by the larger body. 
All the names of the early Consuh^ except in the first year of 
the Republic, are Patrician. But if by diasce a Consul dispilayed 
popular tendencies, it was m the power of the Senate and Patri- 
cians to suspend bis power by the appointment of a Dictator. 
Thus, practically, the Patriciau Buigesses again became the 
Popnlus or Body Pohtic of Borne. 

§ 4. It must here not be forgotten that this dominant body 
was .*ui exdusiTe caste ; that is, it consisted of a limited nnmbfx 
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rouiiud to tako tho first step in tho assertion of their rights. 
The Plebeians had tcason to expect some reLixation of tho lai? 
of debt, 111 consideration of the great services they had rendered 
in the nar. But none was granted. Ihe Patrician creditors 
began to avail themselves of tho severity of the law against 
their Plebeian debtors Tho discontent that followed nos great; 
and tho Consuls prepared to meet the storm. These were 
Appius Claudius, tho proud Sabine nobleman who had Lately 
become a Roman, and who now led the high Patrician party 
with all the unbending cneigy of a chieftain whose will had 
never been disputed by his obedient clansmen ; and P, Servihus, 
who ropieseiited the milder and more hberal party of tho Fathers 

It chanced that an aged man rushed into tho forum on a 
markct-da>, loaded with chains clothed with a few sc.anty rags, 
his ban and beard long and squalid , his whole appearance 
ghastly os of one oppressed by long want of food and air. He 
w'os recognised a i a bravo soldier, tho old comrade of many who 
thronged tho forum He told his story, how that in the late 
wars, the enemy had burnt his house and plundered his httle 
form, that to replace his losses, he had borrowed money of a 
Patrician , that his cruel creditor (in default of pa}-ment) had 
thrown him into prison,* and tormented him with chains and 
scourges. At this sad tale the passions of tho people rose high. 
Appms was obliged to conceal himself ; while Servihus under- 
took to ple.ad tho cause of the Plebeians with tho Senate 

Meantime news came that the Roman territory was invaded 
by the Volscian foe The Consuls proclaimed a levy ; but the 
stout } eomon, one and all, refused to give in their names and 
take the militaiy oath ; when Servihus proclaimed by edict, 
that no citizen should be imprisoned for debt so long as the war 
lasted, and that at tho close of the war he would propose an 
alteration of the law. 'fhe Plebeians trusted him, and the 
enemy was driven back. But when the poxiular Consul re- 
turned with bis victorious soldiers, he was denied a triumph ; 
and the Senate, led by Appius, refused to moke any concession 
m favour of the debtors. 

The anger of the Plebeians rose higher and higher, when* 
again news came that the enemy were ravaging the lands of 
Rome. The Senate appomted a Ihctator to lead the citizens 
mtn tho field. But to make the act popular, they named 
3£. Yalcnus. a descendant of the great Foplicola. The same 
scene was repeated over again. Valerius protected the Ple- 

* Such piisons w«re called ergastula, and afterwards became the places foi 
beeping slaves in. 
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piopo&cd tcinia of ogrccinoiik to tlie P.itrician messengers. They 
icqiiiicd tliat the debtois who could not p.iy should have their 
debts cancelled; and that thusu who had been given up iiito 
slavciy faddioti) should bo restored to ficcdoin. This for tlic 
pa.st. And as a sccuiity for the future, they demanded that 
two of thenisohes should be appointed, for the sole purpose of 
piotcctmg the Plebeians against the Patrician magistiatcs The 
two oiliccis thus to bo appointed wore colled Tribunes of the 
Plebs Their persons were to bo sacred and inviolable duiing 
their year of oflico, whence their office is called “sacrosaucta 
Potcbtos " They w ere never to leave the City during that time 
Their houses were to bo open day and night, that all who needed 
their aid might demand it without delay 

§ 10. This concession, aiqiarcntly great, was much modified 
by the fact that the Patricians insisted on the election of the 
Tiibunrs being made at the Comitia of the Centuries, in which 
themselves and their wealthy clients could usually command a 
majoiity In later times, tho number of tho Tribunes was in* 
creased to five, and aftei wards to ten. They wore elected at tho 
Comitia of tho Tubes, as we shall have to notice piesently. 
Thc> bad tho pnvilcge of attending all sittmgs of tho Senate, 
though they were not considetod members of thot famous body 
Above all, they acquired tho great and perilous power of the 
Veto, by which any one of their number might stop any law, or 
an est any decree of the Senate, without cause assigned llus 
light of Veto was called the right of intercession. 

On the spot where this treaty was made, an altar w'as built to 
Jupiter, tho Causer and Banisber of Fear ; for the Plebeians had 
gone thither in fear and leturned from it in safety The place 
was called Mons Sacer, or the Sacied Hill, for ever after, and the 
laws by which the sanctity of the tribumtiau office was secured 
were <^ed the Leges Sacratm. 

§ 1 1 The Tnbunes were not pi operly magistrates, for they had 
no express functions or official duties to discharge They were ' 
Representatives and Protectors of the Plebs At the same time, 
however, wntb the institution of these protective officers, the 
Plebeians were allowed the right of having two ^Edilea chosen 
fiom their own body, whose business was to preserve order in 
the streets, to provide for the repair of the buildings and road- 
wajs, with other functions partly belonging to police-officers, and 
partly to commissioners of public works 
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laldiKVt or 'I'libtiiiLn iilsa maaisea! n Caiiiul iii(iic,i(.licd by 'I'l-Ibune 0'niu> 

LIUS, wlioHiiiimIvrcd. § (I, Volcio I’libliliiMrufiuiiii to viiliat. §7. Chosen 

'liibuiic; I’ublilinn L<i», ciulIiii^ tlintTribiiiiL^shouM bcLiioscti byTiilci. 

§ 8. bcLOiui A)))>iii» CInudiiis iIiLtcd Consul to ojiiioic Litr : in i,uii. bite 

Tiibuucj lanieroilli cIcLted at Cuiiiilin I'nbuta, 

§ 1. Till: uinall bcginnni" of 2 >o]Uical iiiduiicnclouco winch the 
Pluboiaiis had gained by the iiiatitutioii of the Tiibiniato,aeotucd 
likely to bo iinich fui tbered bj’ the inioviiccted aijijcai'auco of a 
jiatron of their oidof in the ranka of the Patricioiia thcinachcs 
Tins was S^iuiius Cos-sius, a notable nmu, who was three times 
Consul. A remarkable act of Ins thud Consulshi^i was the ino- 
jjosal of the liist Aon.iinax Law. 

§ 2 , Gicat mistakes formerly luovailcd on the nature of the 
Itoman law’s familmtly tcimcd Agrarian. It was su^iiioscd that 
by these laws all laud was dcclaicd common 2 )ro]icity, and that 
at cci tain iiitei vals of time the state resumed possession, and 
made a ficsh distiibution theieof to all citiacus, iich and ^loor. 
The lands which weie to bo distiibutcd by Agiarian laws w'ero 
the iiroiicrty of the State. They ivcio originally those Public 
Lauds which had been the Domain of the Kings ; and which 
wore increased whenever any city or people was conqueicd by 
the Poraaus, because it was an Itahan [uaotice to confiscate the 
lauds of the conqueted, lu whole or in jiait, to the use and 
benefit of the couquermg poopla. The Patiician Burgesses had 
occuiiied the gi eater jiart, if not all, of tins Pubho Land Now 
as this land chiefly consisted of pasturage, it was manifest that 
if the Plebeians could add to their small farms, which weie 
mostly in tillage, (he right of feeding cattle upon it, their meana 
would be much increased, and they were hkely to become much 
less dependent upon tho rich Patiician Burgesses^. 

Sp Cassius iiioiiosed a law to distribute this land among 
the Plebeiaua. IJia services had been great, his ofBdal power 
was great Tho remembrance of the Secession to the Suoied 
Mount was yet fresh ; and the Agraiiau Law, after passing the 
Ceuturiatc Comitia, was not rejected by tho Patrician Buigcsscs 
in their Cuvise, They calculated that it would be more easy to 
thwart the execution of the law, than to ^irevent its being passed. 
And they calculated lightly, 

§ 3. But though the Patricians had yielded thus far, they only 
waited for an opportunity of vengeance When Sp. Cassius laid 
down his Oonsulshii), that opportunity arrived It was said, 
that in the Leagues formed with the Latins and Hernicans, of 
which we shall speak in the next chapter, he had granted terms 
too favourable to these people, and was seekmg to make himsell 
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paq nmbxBjj sa ‘sxanSiaxoj jo snaani' /q ainog jo pxoq oiqodsap 
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linvnto soldier, liu iii>i)caluct to tlio Tnbiinus for protection. Tliuy 
iiung bnck, torrilied by tbu Mo of Gomiciim. J3ub Voleio tliiuw 
)itiiisulf among his coinputriota ; n tiiiniilt arose, and the ConsuLs 
weto obliged to tako refugo lu the .Suiiate-hoiiio. 

§ G, Voloio Publihua was chosen one of tho Tribunes for the 
ensuing j'car, and ho straightway i>ioposcd a l.iw, by uhioh it 
was pioiidcd tliat tho Tribunes iitid J'hliles of tlio I’lebs should 
ho elected by tho Plebeians tlionisehcs at tho iVs-soinbly of th'o 
Tribes in the Forum, not at tho .tVssembly of tho Centuries in 
the Field of ilais. Tins i.s usually called tho Pubhlian Luv uf 
Voleio. 

§ 7. For a wholo jear tho Patnoians succeeded in putting oQ 
tho law. But tho Plobciaiis wcio dotormiued to have it Volcro 
was lO'clcctcd Tnbuno; and C. Lntoiius, a tuau of gicat resolu- 
tion, was chosen os Ins collcaguo. facts winch show that m .sea- 
sons of o\citoiucnt the Plobotaiis wcie able to clecii their own 
friends ovon before the fiist Pubhlian law. 

§ 8. Tho moro violont among tho Pntiicians now piop.ircd to 
piovont this mcasuio from being accepted by any means. App 
Claudius, son of him whoso haughty opposition had provoked 
tho Secesbioii to tho Sacred Mount, had succeeded his lather os 
tho bittciest enomy of tho Plebs, and was chosen Consul by his 
party. Tho law was again biought fonvaid by the now Tri- 
bunes ; and tho Consul, attended by his betel's, appealed at the 
Comitia of tho Tribes to intoiTupt the jnoccodings. Loitonus 
01 doled him to withdraw; and a generol not followed, which 
was only stopped by tho intorvention of tho other Consul. But 
the Tiibuiies woro resolved to carry their law, and by a sudden 
movement thoy occupied tho Capitol itself, and defied all the 
attacks of tho Patnoians. Appius pioposed, as of old, to reduce 
them by foico, but tho milder counsels of his colleague piovailed, 
and tho Patnoians (by tho authority of the Senate; passed the 
Pubhlian law 

lu the ne.\t year (470 no) five Tribunes weie elected by the 
Vlebcians themselves, without let or hmdiance fiom tho Patii- 
cian Burgesses. Thus, no doubt, these officers became leal pio- 
tectois of their brethren. But their powers weie too largo and 
umestrictcd, and tho fruits of the absolute veto which thoy 
afterwaids learned to eserciso will amply appear in tho couise 
■of our subsequent narrative 
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thuy \\ero lu poi’icsaion of tho citadel of Tusculum, and shut up 
tliu ItoiUiin Consul within tho Kuiuan territory. At tho same 
time, the EtiuHe.ms of Veil, who li.id recovered tho lands taken 
from tliciii by Itonio under tho later ICiiigs, continually appeared 
in foico upon tho opposite banks of tho Tiber, and threatened 
tho Janiculuin. 

Tlieio arc sonio famous legends connected with theso thice* 
fold wais, which cannot bo omitted by any wiitcr of Roman 
history. Theso aro tho legends of Coriolanus, of Cinciunutus, 
and of tho Fabian Gens Tho exact time to which thoy refer is 
uncortain ; nor is it mateiial to determine this, 

§ 2. Ll.On.VD OF ConiOLANDS AND TUn VoLSCIANS 

Cams ^laroius was a youth of high ^latncian family, descended 
from thoSabino king, AucusMarcius; and ho was bi ought up by 
his mother Volumnia, a true Roman matron, noble and generous, 
proud and stern, implacable towards cnenuos, unfotgiving toirards 
tho faults of friends. Cams grow up with all tho faults and 
vntucs of his mother, and was soon found among tho chief op- 
ponents of the Plebeians. Ho won a civio crown of oak for 
saving a follow-citizcn at the battle of Lako RegiUus, when Be 
was sovontcon years of ago. But ho gained bis chief fame in tho 
Volacian wars. For tho Romans, being at war with tins people, 
attacked Coiioh, a Latin city which then had fallen into the 
hands of tho Yolscians. But tho ossailants were dnven back by 
the garrison ; when Caius Marems ralhed the fugitives, tmned 
upon his puisucrs, and, drivmg them back in turn, entered the 
gates along with them , and the city fell mto the bands of the 
Romans. For this brave conduct he wos named after the city 
which he had taken. Cams Harems Coriolanus 

Now it happened, after this, that the Roman people being 
much distressed by hav mg their lands ravaged in war, and tillage 
being neglected, a great dearth ensued. Then Gclon, the Greek 
king of Syracuse, sent them ships laden wnth com, to reheve the 
distress It was debated in the Senate how this com should be 
distributed Some weie for giving it away to the poorer sort; 
some were for selhng it at a low price ; but Coriolanus, who was 
greatly enraged at the concessions that had been made to the 
Plebeians, and hated to see them protected by their new officers, 
the Tribunes, spoke vehemently against these proposals, and 
said Why do they ask us for com ? They have got their Tri- 
bunes, Let them go back to the Sacred Hdl, and leave us to 
rule alone Or let them give up their Tribunes, and then they 
shall have the corn.” This insolent language wrought up the 
Plebeians to a height of fury agamst Cams Marems, and they 
would have tom 'him in pieces , but their Tribunes persuaded 
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ohoso Attua Tulhua ami Caiua Afarcius tho Komaiv to bo thor 
couminuduia. 

TJjo army advanced against Home, ravaging and laying waste 
.dl the lauds of the PluboiaiH, but letting those of tho Patricians 
leinaiii untoiiched This incieosed tho jealousy botw'ceii the 
Ordois, and tho Consuls found it impossiblo to raiso an army to 
go out against tho oiieiuy. Coiiolonus took one Latin town after 
another, and even tho Volsciaim deserted their own gener.d to 
sc^e' under his banners lie now iidviiuccd and cucanipcd at 
tho Cluihan Poss, within tlvu miles of the city. 

Nothing was now to be seen withm the walls but coiisterua- 
tioii and despair. Tho temples of tho gods wcie hllcd with 
suiijihaiits , the Plebeians themselves jircsscd tho Senate to mako 
peaco with tho ioiriblo Coriolanus Alcautinio the enemy ad- 
vanced to tho vety gates of tho city, and at length the Senate 
agiecd to send fivo men, cliicfs among tho Patricians, to turn 
away tho auger of tbcir coiiiitryman. Ho leoeivcd them with 
tho utmost stcinuess, said that ho was now general of tho Vol- 
scians, and must do what was best for his new friends , that if 
they wished for peace they must lostoie all the lands and places 
that had boon taken from tho Volsoians, and must admit these 
people to on equal league, and put them on an equal footing with 
the Latins. The deputies could not accept these terms, so they 
returned to Home Tho Senate sent them back, to ask for 
milder terras ; but tho haughty exile would uot sufier them to 
enter his camp 

Then wont forth another deputation, graver and moie solemn 
than the former, — the PontilFs, Flamens, and Augurs, all attired 
m their piiestly robes, who besought him, by all that be held 
sacred, by the lespect he owed to his countiy’s gods, to give 
them assurance of peace and safety. He treated them with 
grave respect, but sent them away without lelaaing any of his 
demands. 

It seemed as if the glory of Borne were depai-ting, as if the 
crown were about to be transferred to tbe cities of the Volscions. 
But uot so was it destined to bo. It chanced that as all the 
women weie weeping and piaying in the temples, the thought 
arose among them that they might effect what Patncians and 
Priests had alike failed to do It was Valeria, the sister of the 
great Valeiius Pophcola, who fiist started the thought, and she 
prevailed on Volumnia, the stem mother of the omIo, to accom- 
pany the mouinfiil tiaiu. With them also went Virgiha, his 
wife, leading her two boys by the hand, and a ciowd of other 
women. Coriolanus beheld them horn afar, as he was sitting on 
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ycoumii. Uhjs faini was bcyoud tbo Tiber, oiid hero be bved 
cotituutcdly with hts wife llacilia. 

Two years before ho had been Consul, and had been brought 
into gieat distress by the eonduot of his son Kaso, a isdd and 
insolent young inan, who despised the Plebeians and hated their 
Tiibunes, like Cuiiolanus. Like Coriolanus, ho was impeached 
by the Tribunes, but on very different grounds. One Volscms 
Fictor alleged that ho and his bi other, an old and sickly man, 
had been attacked by Eteso and a iiarty of young Patricians by 
night in tho Suburra ; his bi other had died of the treatment 
then received. Tho indignation of tho people roso high ; and 
Eaiso, again hko Coriolanus, was forced to go into exile. After 
this tho young Patricians becomo more insolent than cvci, but 
they courted tho pooiest of tho people, ho^ung to engage them 
on their sido against tho moio respectable Plebeians. Next year 
all Romo was alarmed by finding that tho Capitol had been 
soiised by an enemy during tho night. This enemy was Appius 
Hordonius, a Sabine, and with him was associated a band of 
desperato men, exiles and runaway slaves. Tho first demand he 
made was that all Roman exdcs should bo restored The consul, 

P Valerius, coUected a force, and took tho Capitol. But he nos 
himself kdlod in tho assault, and L. Qmnctius Cincmnatus, 
father of the banished Emso, was chosen to succeed him. AVhen 
ho heard the nows of his elevation, ho turned to his wife and 
said, — “ I fear, Bacdiaj our httle field must romam this year un- 
sown ” Then ho assumed the robe of state, and went to Romo. 
Now it was behoved that Kteso had been concerned in the 
despeiato enterpiise that had just been defeated 'What had 
become of him was unknown ; but that he was already dead is 
pretty certain , and his father was very bitter against the Tri- 
bunes and their party, to whom he attributed his son’s disgi-ace 
and death. P. Valerius, the Consul, had persuaded the Plebeians 
to join in the assault of the Capitol, by promismg to gam them 
further privileges . this promise Cincmnatus refused to keep, and 
used all his power to frustrate the attempts of the Tribunes to 
gam its fulfilment At tho end of his year of office, however, 
when the Patncians wished to continue him m the consulship, 
he positively dechned the ofier, and returned to his rustic life os 
if he had never left it 

It was two years after these events, that the deputies of the 
Senate, who came to invest him with the ensigns of dictatorial ‘ 
power, foimd him working oh his httle farm. Ho was clad m 
his tumc only , and as the deputies advanced, they bade him put 
on his toga, that he might receive the commands of the Senate 
in seemly guise. So he wiped off the dust and sweat, the signs 
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lus sou Koeso Accordingly lie summoned Yolscius Fictor, the 
accuser, and had him tried for perjury The man was con- 
demned and banished ; and then Cmcinnatus once more returned 
to his wife and farm. 

§ 6 Legend op the Fadiah Gens and the Veibntines 

It has already been i elated that, after the final expulsion of the 
Tarqmns, the Patnoians withdrew from the Plebeians those 
rights which they had originally obtained from King Servius, 
and which had been renewed and confirmed to them durmg the 
time that the Tarqiuns were endeavouring to return. And for 
a number of yeais it appears that the Fabii engrossed a great 
share of this power to themselves. For we find m the hsts of 
Consuls that for seven years running (from 485 to 479 b c.), one 
of the two Consuls was always a Fabius. Now these Fabn weie 
the chief opponents of the Agrarian Law , and Kieso Fabius, who 
was three times Consul in the said seven years, was the person 
who proem ed the condemnation of Sp Cassius, the great friend 
of the Plebeians This Kacso, m his second Consulship, found 
himself as unpopular as Appius Claudius His soldiers refused 
to fight against the enemy. But in his third Consulship, which 
fell in the last of the seven yeai-s, he showed an altered spmt, 
he and all his house. For the Fabii saw the injustice they had 
been gmlty of towards the Plebeians, and the injury they had 
been doing to the state , and Kieso himself came forward, and 
proposed that the Agrarian Law of Sp. Cassius should be earned 
into full cficct But the Patiicians rejected the proposal with 
scoin , and so the whole Fabian Gens determined to leave Rome 
altogether They thought they could serve then countiy better 
by warnng against the Veientines than by remaining at home 
So they assembled together on the Quirinal HiU, in all three 
bundled and su men, besides their clients and followers, and 
they passed under the Capitol, and went out of the city by the 
nght-hand arch of the Caimcntal gate * They then crossed the 
Tiber, and maiked out a place on the little river Cremeia, which 
flows into the Tiber below Veil Heie they fortified a camp, 
and salhed forth to ravage the lands of the Veientmes and drive 
their cattle. 

So they stood between Rome and Von foi more than a year's 
time, and the Romans had peace on that side, whereas the 
Veientmes suffered greatly. But there was a certain day, the 
Ides of Febiiiary, which was always held sacred by the Fabn, 
when they offered solemn saonfices on the Quirinal Hill, to the 

* Called the right Janus or Jaiiua So 0\id says {Pasli, ii, 201) — 

“ Cannenti Porta: dextro via proxima Jano cst; 

Ire ]>er hanc noli qiusims es * omen linhet." 
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CHAPTER X 

CONTINUED STBUGGIiE BETTOEN THE OBDEBS. THE DECEUVIBATB. 

(470—449 B C.) 

§ 1 Progiesso/ PJebeians* Colony of Antium ■ impeachmontof bccond Appiiis, 
§ 2. Great pestilence. § 3. Reform-bill of Terentibus Harsa. § 4. Violent 
scenes at Rome. § 5. Compromise: Triuraiirs appointed to report upon 
Lairs of'bolon at Athens § 6 , Public Land on the Aventine parcelled out 
among Plebeians § 7. Return of Triumviri § 8. Appointment of De- 
ccmtiii tlieir functions third Appius CLiudius their chief. § 9. Ten 
Tables completed. § 10. Resignation of first Decemvirs: successors elected, 
indudmg Appius. § 11 Change in bearing of Appius: despotism of neir 
Decemiin. § 12. Tno Tables added to Code. § 13. Appius and lol- 
Icagucb retain office for a second } ear. § 14. Wars break out with .Equinns 
and Sabines. § 15 Legend of Siccius Dcutatus. § 16 Legend of Vir- 
ginia § 17. Second Secession to Mens Sacer; Decemvirs resign § 18. 
L ValeiiUb and M. Horatius sent to negotiate between Senate and Plebeians: 
Ten rribunci. elected § 19. Restoration of Consulship’ Valerius and 
Horatius elected § 20. Valeno-Horatian Laws § 21. Triumph of new 
Consuls o\ or babines and rCqui ins § 22 Appios impeached and dies in 
pribOU Appius executed the rest pardoned. § 23. Attempt to ic-elect 
Consuls and Tribunes § 24. Tlic Twelse Tables § 25. Useful enactments 
^ 2b Iniquitous provisions. 

S 1 It has been shown how the Patrician Burgesses endeavoured 
to wrest ludcirendenco from the PJebs after the battle ofLako 
RegiUus , aud how tho latter, ruined by constant wars with the 
neighbouring nations, compelled to mako good their losses by 
borrowing luouoy from patrician creditors, and hahlo to become 
bondsmen in default of payment, at length deserted the City, and 
returned only on condition of being piotected by Tribunes of 
their ow’u, aud how, lastly, by tho firamess of Puhlihus Voloio 
and LLtonus, they obtained tiic right of electing these Tribunes 
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vehemently resisted by the Patrician Burgesses. Bub the Ple- 
beians supported their champion no less warmly. For five con- 
seoative years the same Tnbunes were re-elected, and in vain 
endeavoured to carry the Bill This was the time which least 
fulfils the character which we have claimed for the Roman 
people — ^patience and self-oontroL To prevent the Ti'ibunes 
from carrying their law, the younger Patncians thronged to the 
Assembhed, and interfered witli all proceedings; Terentdms, 
they said, was endeavouring to confound all distinction between 
the Orders. Scenes occurred which show that both sides were 
prepared for civil war. 

In the year 460 B.a the city was alarmed by hearing that the 
Capitol had been seized by a band of Sabmes and e.\iled Romans, 
under the command of one Herdonius, as related m the piecedmg 
chapter Who these exiles were is uncertain. But we have 
seen, in the legend of Cincmnatus, that Eicso Quinctius, the sou 
of that old hero, was an exile. It has been inferred, therefore, 
that he was among them, that the Tribunes had succeeded in 
bamshing from the city the most violent of their opponents, 
and that these persons had not scrupled to associate themselves 
With Sabines to recover their homes. The Consul Valerius, 
aided by the Latins of Tusculum, levied an army to attack the 
insuigents, on condition that the law should bo fully considered 
The exiles were driven out, and Herdonius was kdled. But the 
Consul fell ; and the Patricians, led by old Cincmnatus, refused 
to fulfil his promises 

Then followed the /Equian invasion, to which the legend of 
Cincmnatus, as given above, refers. The stern old man used his 
dictatonal power as much to cnish the Tnbunes at home, as to 
conquer the enemies abroad 

One of the histonans tells us that in this period of seditious 
violence, many of tho leadmg Plebeians were a-ssassmated, as the 
Tribune Gcuucius bad been It seemed as if Romo was to be- 
come the city of discord, not of law. Happily there were mode- 
rate men in both Orders. Now, as at the iimo of tho Secession, 
their voices proi ailed, and, after difiercnt attempts, a compromise 
was arranged 

§ 5 The first attempt ended m tho consent of the .Senate to 
mcieaso the number of tho Tnbunes from five to ton (-107 B.C ) , 
and in tho eighth year after tho first promulgation of tho Tereu- 
tiliau law ( 15 1 b.c ), a further concession was made, Tho law 
It ‘self was no longer pressed by tho Tribunes. Tho Patricians, on 
tho other hand, so far gate way as to allow Three Men (trmmvirD 
to be appointed, who wero to travel into Greece, and bung back 
a copy of the laws of Solon, as well a.s tho laws and institutes 
of any other Greek states, wlueh they might deem good and 
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ROME TODEE THE PATBICIAJfS. 


Book II 


Home. At first he used his great power well, and the first 
year's government of the Decemvirs was famed for justice and 
moderation. 

§ 9 They apphed themselves dihgently to their great work of 
law-making; and before the end of the year, had drawn up a 
Code of Ten Tables, which were posted in the Porum, that all 
citizens imght examine them, and suggest amendments to the 
Decemvirs After due time thus spent, the Ten Tables were 
confiimed and made law at the Comitia of the Centunes. By 
this Code equal justice was to be administered to both Orders 
without distinction of persons. 

§ 10. At the close of the year, the first Decemvirs laid doan 
their office, just as the Consuls and other officers of state had 
been accustomed to do before. They were succeeded by a 
second set of ten, a ho for the next year at least were to conducr 
the government like their predecessors (450 B a.) The only one 
of the old Decemvirs re-elected was Appius Claudius The 
Patncians, mdeed, endeavouied to prevent e\en this, and to this 
end he was himself appomted to preside at the new elections ; 
for it was held impossible for a chief magistrate to return his 
oam name when he was himself presiding But Appius scorned 
precedents. He returned himself as elected, together with nme 
others, men of no name, while two of the'gieat Quinctian Gens 
who offered themselves were rejected. 

Of the new Decemvirs, it is certain that three, and it is pro- 
bable that five, were Plebeians • Appius, with the plebeian 
Oppius, held the judicial office, and remained in the cify; and 
these two seem to have been regarded as the chiefs. The other 
eight commanded the armies and discharged the duties previouly 
assigned to the Quiestors and jEdiles. 

§ 11. The first Decemvirs had earned the respect and esteem 
of their fellow-citizens. The new Council of Ten deserved the 
hatred which has ever since cloven to their name. Appius now 
threw off the mask which be had so long worn, and assumed his 
natural character — the same as had distmgiiished his sire and 
grandsire of unhappy memory. He became an absolute despot 
His brethren m the Couned offered no hindrance to his will; 
even the plebeian Decemvirs, bnbed by power, fell into his way 
of action and supported his tyranny. 'ITiey each had twelve 
hetors, who earned fasces with the axes in them, the symbol of 
absolute power, as in the times of the Kings ; so that it was said, 
Rome had now ten Tarquins instead of one, and IdO armed 
hetors instead of 12. All freedom of speech ceased. The Senate 

• Sp. Oppius, Q. Pietelius, C. Ouilhus, certainly; 31. Raboleiur, T. .Antomus 
Mensiia, pruLalily. 
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lugly, they dctcinniiccl to got rid of him; and for this end they 
bent him out, as if to icconnoitre, uith a paity of soldiers, %\ho 
were secretly instructed to murder liim. IIa\ing discovered 
their design, ho set his back against a rock, and resolved to sell 
his life dear More than one of Ins assailants fell, and the rest 
stood at bay around him, not veutunng to come ^vithm sword's 
length ; when one wretch chmbcd up the i ock behind and 
crushed the biave old man with a massive stone. But the 
manner of his death could not bo kept hidden from the army , 
and the gcncials only prevented an outbreak by honouring him 
with a magnificent funeral 

Such was the state of things in the Sabine army. 

§ 16. Legend OF VinoixiA. — The other aimy had a still grosser 
outrage to complain of In this, aUo, there was a notable cen- 
turion, Viiginius by name His daughter Virginia, just npening 
into womanhood, beautiful as the day, was betiothed to L 
Icilius, the Tnbuno who had earned the law for allotting the 
Aventinc Hill to the Plebeians Appiua Claudius, the Decemvir, 
saw her and lusted to make her his own And with this view, 
he ordered one of his chents, M Claudias by name, to lay hands 
upon her as she was going to her school in the Forum, and to 
claim her as his slave The man did so ; and when the cries of 
her nurse brought a crowd round them, M Claudius msisted 
on taking her before the Decemvir, in order (as he said) to have 
the case fairly tried Her friends consented; and no sooner had 
Appius heard the matter, than he gave judgment that the 
maiden should be delivered up to the claimant who should be 
botmd to produce her in case her alleged father appealed to gain- 
say the claim How this judgment was directly against one of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, which Appius himself had framed . 
for therem it was provided, that any person being at freedom 
should continue free, till it was proved that such person was a 
slave Icihus therefore, with Numitonus the uncle of the 
maiden, boldly argued against the legahty of the judgment ; and 
at length Appius, feanng a tumult, agreed to leave the girl in 
their hands, on condition of their giving bail to bring her before 
him next mommg and then, if Viiginius did not appear, he 
would at once (he said) give her up to her pretended master. 
To this leihus consented ; but he delayed pvmg bail, pretending 
that he could not procure it readily ; and in the mean time he 
sent off a secret message to the camp on Algidus, to infoim Vir- 
giniiis of what had happened. As soon as the bail was given, 
Appius also sent a message to the Decemvirs iq command of that 
army, ordering them to refuse leave of absence to Viiginius 
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§ 17. 'Wbatovcr may bo tbo truth of tho legends of Siccms and 
riiginia, there can bo no doubt that tho conduct of tho Decern- 
vira had brought matters to tho verge of civil uar. At this 
juncture the Senate met ; and tho moderate party so far pre- 
vailed as to send their own leaders, Horatius Barbatus and L. 
Valerius Potitus, to negotiate with tho insurgents. Tho Plebeians 
were icady to listen to the voices of these meu ; for they remem- 
bered that tho Consuls of the first year of tho Bepubhe, when 
the Patrician Burgesses were friends to tho Plebeians, were named 
Valerius and Horatius ; and so they appointed M. Dmllius, a 
former Tribune, to bo their spokesman. But no good came of 
it And Duilhus persuaded tho Plebeians to leave tho city, and 
once more to occupy tho Sacred Mount. 

Then remembrances of the great Secession came back upon 
the minds of tho Patricians; and tbo Senate, observing the 
calm and resolute bearing of tho plebeian leaders, compelled tho 
Decemvirs to resign, and sent back Valerius and Horatius to 
negotiate anew. 

§ 18. The Icadcis of tho Plebeians demanded . — 1st, That the 
Tnbuneship should bo restored, and tho Comitia Tnbuta recog- 
nised. findly, That a right of appeal to the People agamst the 
power of the supremo magistrate should bo secured Srdly, 
That full indemnity sliould bo granted to tho movers and pro- 
moters of the late Secession. 4thly, That the Decemvirs should 
be burnt ahve. 

Of these demands the deputies of the Senate agreed to tho 
thiee first: but the iu’irth, they said, was unworthy of a free 
people : it was a piece of tyranny, as bad as any of tho worst 
acts of the late government ; and it was needless, because any 
one who had reason of complamt against the late Decemvirs 
ought proceed against them according to law. The Plebeians 
listened to these words of wisdom, and withdrew their savage 
demand The other three were confirmed by tho Pathers, and the 
Plebeians returned to their quarters on the Aventme. Here 
they held an Assembly accordmg to their Tribes, in which the 
Pontifex Maximus presided,* and they elected Ten Tribunes — 
first Virgmius, Numitorius, and Icihus, then Duillius and six 
others, so fidl were their minds of the wrong done to the 
daughter of Virgmius , so entirely was it the blood of young 
Virginia that overthrew the Decemvirs, even as that of Lucretia 
had driven out the Tarqmns. 

§ 19. The Plebeians had nqw returned to the city, headed by 

* Usually, the Tribunes themselves conducted the business of the Comitis 
Tnbuta. But at present theic were no Tnbunes. 
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merely for reguloting their own affairs, and had hot the force 
of law. Henceforth they became laws binding on all the Body 
Politic.'* » 

§ 21. The second of these laws soon shoned itself m operation. 
It ^vill be remembered that two armies had been sent by the 
Decemvirs to meet the Sabines and tho ,/Equians in the held. 
When these armies marched to Homo to take vengeance upon 
Appius and his colleagues, tho enemy was hft to pursue their 
ravages unchecked, except by tho Latins and Hctnicans. The 
new Consuls now held a levy. Names weio uiUiiigly given m, 
and they were soon ready to take tho field at the head of men 
devoted to them for their good services. Victories were gained ; 
but when Valerius and Horatius returned at the head of their 
troops, and halted in tho Campus Alartius (according to custom), 
that they might enter the city m triumphal procession, tho 
Senate refused them this honour Upon this, L. Icilius, Tri- 
bune of the Plcbs, obtained a vote from the people assembled in 
their Tnbes, by which it was ordained that the friends of the 
Plebs should enjoy their tnumph in despite of senatorial lU-will ; 
and the Senate saw themselves compelled to give a ay 

§ 22. Meanwhile the Decemvirs had been left personally un- 
molested ; but Viigimus, now a Tnbuno, singled out Appius as 
the chief offender, and impeached him. The proud Patrician 
scorned submission, and descended into the forum, surrounded 
by a croud of young men of his own order. Virginius ordered 
him to be arrested, and refused to hold him to bail unless he 
r could prove “that he had not assigned Virginia into bondage till 
she was proved free ” This was impossible, and he was thrown 
into pnson to await his tnal before the assembled people. But 
to such degradation he could not stoop , and, like his father, he 
put an end to his own hfe in prison. 

Then Sp Oppius, tho chief among the Plebeian Decemvirs, the 
friend and imitator of Appius the Patneian, was accused by Nu- 
mitonus, and executed. The goods of both were confiscated to 
the state (pubheata sunt). But when some of the plebeian 
leaders would have gone on to impeach the other Decemvirs, 
then M. Duilhus, the Tnbune, came forward, and by his power 
of veto stayed all further proceedmgs “Enough had been done,” 
he said, “to vindicate justice and uphold freedom. Further 
punishments would bear the semblance of revenge, and make it 
stiU more difficult to reconcile the two orders” Happy the 
people which has leaders who in the heat and tumult of triumph 

• The terms of tlie eaactmenr. as given by Livy, are ; — “ Ut quod tnbuu'tf 
fitebes jussisSet, populum tencret." 
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)H out) of the liulue untla into \\htch thu au xtoit divided, 
c.ich being onu Luelfdi pait of the whole. Xotv of the capibil 
1 !) Si per cunt. ; Imt tu tliu eld Uoinun vuar v\.e< only tun inuntlia, 
\vu must ndd two inonllis' inietest ut the iainu r.ite;>aiid thti 
iimoimts to tun pur cunt, ior the yu.vr uf twelve tnonths. 

(.1.) Xo I’tJViite Lnw or pnvtlegmin— thnt la a law to impoae 
any penalty or disabdity on it single cituen,'.siimlur in character 
to onr bdl i of iiitniAder — wits to be made. 

(I.) There was to bo un Appeal to tiiu I’euplefroni tho&cii' 
tunuo of every iiuigistrate ; and no uti/eu wtia to be tried fur iiia 
life except before the Comitta uf the Centuries. 

Laws uf this kind iiad been frciinent from the timo of the first 
law of appeal picssed by Valuinu Poidicola. Thu right of Appeal 
was one of the ileniaiids made by JLliiilhiis on behalf of the PJe* 
beians at tlie fall uf the OLcenivirs, and one of the first acts of tho 
now Consuls was to prov ide that Ihuie should be such appeal. All 
UiCbO laws were dually absorbed in the lainous law of Porcius 
Liecu, “de-capito ot torgo eiviuiu,” by winch it was enacted that 
uu llomnii citi/eii sliould lie put to death or scourged without 
trial before the Centuries (n c 2eU) * These laws may bo com- 
pared to our Act of Habeas Coipus, which provides that uo man 
shall ho impiisoiiud without having his peisoii produced in open 
couit and allowed a fair tri.il And as m turbiilcut times this 
Act IS sometimes suspeiuled by the pioclam.vtiou of m]lit.sry 
law, so at Homo tho laws of appeal might no suspended. This 
was douo in tho carher times by tho appomtiucut of a Dijfator, 
and afterwards b/ a icsohition of tho Senate, “ that tho Consuls 
should SCO that the coiuiiiomrcalth siitteicd no injury.”! By 
such a icsolution the Consuls wcio invested with dictatorial 
power, they possessed tho impcrium within tho walls of tho 
city, and might put any dangerous citiacn to death. Thus it 
was that the Senate procecdud against tho Gracchi, and agamst 
tho Catiliiiaiian conspiiatora. 

§ 26 But if tho legislation of tho fimt dcccmviral council 
ically tended to introduce equal lights for the whole nation, 
theie aio somo laws which had a dncotly contiaiy eficct, and 
these are, by tho ancients, attributed to tho Two last Tables of 
the Code ‘ 

(1 ) The old law or custom prohibiting all Intormarnage (con- 
imbium) between the two Orders was now foimally confiimed, 

* This wns tho law by which St Paul “appcalcil to CTsar” — for the 
Kniperor then rcpicscntcil the liorana People The phinscs i.iried — Prococo 
ad Populum, Appetlu Ccesat cm. See the Coin at the enil of the Chapter. , 

t “ Vidcant consulvs, nc quid detiimeuti caput llcspuhhca.” 
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ajqtjq suAi eanoqqSiau siq no ejaqij jo snoodni'Bj aqojAV oqAi aiio 
£nv qoiqAA Xq miji paq'Bjqajao aqq papp'B aq X'Bin srqq qj, ('g) 

•jaqqo aqq qqiM ano ajSmin oq qqnn . 
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CHArTEll XI. 

SGQtnSIi OP THE SKCEMTIItArPE. UILITABY TBIBDKATE. GBKEBAli 
HISrOEY YO TUB WAB WITH VEU. (448 — 407 B.O.) 

§ 1 Canuleiaii Law for legalising lutermarnage of Orders § 2. Proposition 
to thiow open Consulship to Plebeians: compromiso by appointment of 
Militai-y Tribunes, § 3. Nugatory uatuie of concesMon . creation of Censor- 
ship. § 4. Seasons foi Plebeians demanding so little § 5. Quaistors in- 
creased from two to four: admission of Plebeians to Qusstoiship, § 6, 
Probably at same time to Senate § 7. Summary. § 8. Populanty of Sp. 
Mailius, a knight : struck dead by C Servihus Ahala. § 9, Stones of two 
Pcstumli their seventy, 

§ 1. Ik the first joy which followed the fall of the Decemvirs, 
there seems to have been a great disposition m the moderate 
men of both sides, such as the new Consuls and Dufihus, the 
most m^uential of the Tiibimes, to confide in the good inten- 
tions of the opposite party But the gieater part of the Patri- 
cians, especially the young men, in whom the pnde of blood was 
hottest, had only made concessions m the hope of recalhng them 
on the first opportunity, and many of the Plebeians regarded 
their present gain only as a step towards complete pohtical 
equahty 

The greatest omission in the arrangement effected by the 
Consuls and Tribunes of the year 449 b c was, that they had 
not insisted on the repeal of the m\'idious law, ratified lately by 
the Twelve Tables, by which the Intermarriage of the Orders 
was prohibited In the fourth year after the deposition of the 
Decemvirs, an enterprising college of Tribunes made it fully 
underst'ood that the claims of the Plebeians were yet unsatisfied, 
nothing short of social and pohtical equahty would allay the con- 
tests which had been ragmg, and were sure to rage agam, till 
the wall of severance raised up by ohgarchical pnde were biokcn 
down 

With these views, 0. Canuleius, one of the Tnbunes of the 
year 445 b a , gave notice of a bill which should make the mar- 
nage of the ta o Orders legitimate. And at the same time his 
nme colleagues spoke of bringing forwaid a measure which should 
throw open the Consulship to Patricians and Plebeians alike 
Scenes of great violence followed the introduction of these 
bills, as before, when Terentilius Harsa was stnving for his law 
We know no particulars, except that the Tnbunes, despairing of 
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Patricians felt auic, by tbeu' mfluetico in tbe Cooiitia of the Cen- 
turies, that they should secure most of the places in the new 
magistiacy. But if this failed, the Senate had the po%ver of sus- 
penduig the Militaiy Tribunate, and ordering an election ot Con- 
suls for any given year. 

Further, in the very year after the estabbshmcnt of Military 
Tribunes, two new officers of state, called Censors, were ap- 
pointed These i\ere both Patricians, and it cannot be doubted 
that the cause of their creation was to take out of the hands of 
the Militaiy Tiibunes some of the most important functions 
which had hitherto belonged to the office of Consul They 
chose the Senate, and no doubt took the ausjnces. They also 
held office for live yeais (this period was called a lusttum), till 
L Mamercus lEmihus in liis Dictatorship brought in a law by 
which the Censors were allowed eighteen months for the pur- 
pose of executing their busmess, and then were required to lay 
down their office. 

It may be observed that it was not till the year 400 B 0 that 
even a single Plebeian obtained a place in the Mihtary Tribunate, 
Aftei this, however, the inferior order commonly obtained their 
due Shaie of places, and in one year they even formed a majority 

§ 4. It may be matter of surprise that the Plebeians were 
content with so httle. No doubt, the first thing they looked to 
was their own peiaonal well-being , as yet they cored little for 
pnUtical lights All their movements had rather tended to seou- 
iity of pel son and propel ty than to possession- of power. They 
sought for Tribunes of the Plebs, to protect the poor debtors from 
the oppression of iich cieditois. They demanded an equal Code 
of laws, that they might have known rights, not dependent on 
the will of patiician couits of law. They claimed the light of 
Appeal from the judgment of tbe Consuls, that their persons 
might be secure from arbitrary power. The only exception is the 
second A’'aleiian Law, by winch the Assembly of the Tribes 
obtain the powei of making laws. But fur some time to come 
even these laws had to do only with questions of persons and 
pioperty, tbe Plebeians did not yet inteifere with pohtical 
matteis, such as peace and war. 

§ 5 We may assume that the period between the Canuleian 
Law and the siege of Yen, when the Military Tribunate seems 
fiist to have been regularly established, was a peiiod of pro- 
usioiial goveinment, during which all public relations wore ex- 
tieuiely unsettled. The few events that are preserved by the 
annali<,ts fully indicate this state of things. In the first years of 
the Military Tribunate, the Patiician Burgesses ore evidently 
stiuggliug hard to maintain their political supremacy. In those 
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§ 8. Yet there remained inanj' signs of discord and discontent, 
though of less violence than in the time of Terentiliiis. 

The year 440 B c. was the begmning of several seasons of 
dearth and scarcity. To relieve the distress of the poor, a new 
office, called the Mastership of the Market (Pitefectura Annoms), 
was created , and the Patrician L. Minucius was the first who 
held this office But the poorer sort among the Plebeians, im- 
patient with hunger, complained that Lis measures were slow 
and mefiectual , and their discontent was still further mcreased 
by the suspicious hberahty of Sp. Mmhus, a wealthy Plebeian 
Knight This man employed his money m buymg up com, 
which he distributed for httle or nothing among the poorer 
citizens ; and he was suspected by the Patricians of a wish to 
raise himself to kingly power The unhappy man paid dearly 
for his ambition or generosity. One of the Consuls of the year 
was T. Qumctius Capitohnus, a resolute Patncian, who deter- 
mined to crush the attempts of Miehus. To this end he named 
a Dictator, and the person chosen was the old hero L Qumctius 
Cmcmnatus, his kinsman, who now reappears for a moment 
upon the stage. The aged Dictator entered on his office with 
all the eagerness of youth ; he named C. Servihus Ahala his 
Master of the Horse , during the night he occupied the Capitol 
and all the strong places m the city. Kest morning he took his 
seat in the Porum, and sent Ahala to summon Mmlius before his 
tribunal Miehus knew that his case was desperate , for under 
the Dictator the right of Appeal to the Centimes was for the time 
suspended. He therefoie refused to obey the summons , and, 
on his refusal, Ahala struck him dead upon the spot. Then the 
Dictator gave judgment that the act was necessary and justifi- 
able : he treated Mmhus as a condemned traitor, and ordered his 
bouse to be levelled with the ground. The place was called the 
/Equimiehum Eds stores of com were sold at a low rate to the 
poor Plebeians by Mmucius. 

Ciceio and the ancients always praise the conduct of Ahala, 
and represent him to have saved the commonwealth by his 
firmness and decision. On the other hand, the Plebeians of his 
own time consideied Maslius as a martyr to their cause ; and so 
great was their indignation that Ahala, feanng to be mdicted for 
murder, was obliged to leave Rome 

§ 9. Still more angry feehng is mdicated by two narratives re- 
iatmg to members of the haughty Postumian Gens. 

In the year 431 bc, Home was threatened by a combined 
attack from the Ailquians and Yolscians ; and to oppose it A 
Postumius Tubertus w’as named Dictator. He defeated the 
enemy, but only by enforcmg the most ngorous disciphne— 
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CHAPTER XII 

(7ABS SIJ>CE THE DECEMVIBATE, SIEGE 01' VEII (448 — 391 11 C.J 

1 1, Steady advance of Konwns on side of ^<iuuns and Volscians- renewal of 
hostiJitie. with the Iitiunans of V«u § 2. Cossns wins spolu opima from 
I-ars Tolnmnwn,. 1 3. Vein sieje tieg^ns in 405 BC § 4. Api«>intinent 
of M. Ftinas Cannllns as Dictator. § 5, Legend o/ Ovciflowof Alban Lake. 
§ 5. Legend of Captnre of Veu m tenth year of war. § 7. CamiUns takes 
Faleni (story of schoolmaster), Sntniiro, Kepele; truce with Tolsinn, 
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self. She was no mean rival — as large as Rome, as well-peopled, 
not more than twelve miles distant , and, from the preparations 
made on the part of Borne it was plain that the war must end 
111 the desti notion of one city or the other. The Veientmes, 
however, did not dare again to meet the Bomans in the field, 
and allowed their city to be invested (405 bo) This was the 
first time that the Boman mihtia kept the field for a con- 
tinuance. Hitherto the men hod only gone forth for a shoi-t 
campaign, but now they were obhged to remain in the field 
for the whole year, m order efiectually to blockade the enemy’s 
city. 

§ 4. But the siege lasted several yearn without any progress 
on the part of the Bomans They were unused to the work of a 
regular siege ; and the Veientmes, assisted now by the people of 
Capena and Falerii, attacked and defeated them. A panic fear 
spread from the army to Borne ; the matrons crowded to tho 
temples ; the Senate met and ordered that a Dictator should bo 
appointed. The choice fell on M. Furius Camillus, a great 
name, which is now mentioned for tho fiist time. 

From about tlie tune of his appointment the story of the siege 
passes into an heroic legend, like those of Coriolanus and the 
Fabu Thus it runs. 

§ 5. The panic fear which overpowoied the people in the 
seventh year of the war was not caused by defeat alone. It was 
magnified by piodigies and moi'vels; for when bummer was now 
far spent, tho Alban Lake, which stands high on the Alban Hills 
without any visible outlet for its waters, began to use from no 
apparent cause. Prayers and sacrifice availed not; the waters 
still flowed on. Then the Senate sent to consult tho oracle 
at Delphi what should be done to aveit tho nuscbief. 

Meantime an old Voientiue soothsayer was heard to laugh at 
tho Bomans iiho weio encamped at Yon , "for,” said ho, “it is 
written in tho Book of Fate that Veii shall be taken when tho 
waters of tho Alban Lake shall be lot off without escapmg to tho 
sea.” A Boman centurion who heard this poi-suaded the old man 
to come forth, and advise him about certain matteis of his own 
then he seized the old man, and the generals sent him to Rome to 
bo examined by the'Senate But tho Senate paid him no heed tiU 
tho messengers returned from Delphi, and said tho same things. 
Then they set to work and made a great tunnel from tho south- 
western poit of the lake, so os to allow the waters of the river 
to disperse by means of ditches over the fields, without reach- 
ing tho sea. Tho tunnel, called ja Latin an cmtssui lui/i or out- 
letter, to which tho legend rofeis, still remains. It is hewn 
through bard volcanic rock foi a distance of nearly three miles, 
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Capena ; then Caimllus, now Military Tribune, went against 
Falem, the gbief city of the Z<'aliscans, winch also fell an easy 
prey to the Roman arms. The story goes that, when ho appeared 
before this city, a certain schoolmaster, who taught the sons of 
all the chief men, brought them out by stealth and ofibicd to 
put them into the hands of tho Romans. But Camillus, scorn* 
ing the baseness of tho man, ordered that his hands should bo 
tied behind him, and that tho bo>s should flog him back again 
into tho town , “for Romans,” said ho, “ war not with boys, but 
with men ” Then tho Faliscans, won by his noble conduct, 
willingly surrendered their city (b.o. 394). 

Soon after Sutrium and Nopetd also suii'enderod, and as Cone 
was an ancient ally of Rome, her power was paramount in all tho 
district south of tho Ciminian forest Nor was this all 'I'lueo 
years later they came m collision with tho iioworful city of Vol- 
Sinn (Bolscna), noith of tho Ciminiaii range, and won a battle. 
A peace of twenty years was thou concluded. Doubtless tho 
same reasons had prevented the northern Etruscans fiom aiding 
their southciii compatriots, and now hastened this peace Tho 
Gauls eio this had ciosscd the Apouunios 

§ 8. Tho conquest of Veil very nearly proved the nun of 
Romo. It was a largo and beautiful city, well and icgularly 
built, on a plain, with a citadel of great natural stiongtli oveiv 
hanging tho city All tho country rouiid, up to tho hilLs of 
the Cimiriian forest, was now subject to Romo Tho Voicn* 
tines themselves, according to tho barbarous practico of anoieut 
times, had all been put to tho swoid or sold into slavery. Tlicio 
stood the goodly city empty, luvitmg people to como and dwell 
in her. 

Oil tho other hand, Romo with hor sovcii lulls presented a 
sene-, of .isceiits and descents , in tho ancient city tlioro was 
liardlj a loiul street, and the sticots themselves w'cie much less 
regular and haiidsuiiio than thoso of Yon. It is not wonderful, 
then, that men should turn their thoughts towards tho latter 
eiU, cipcciallj tho 10 poor Ploboions who had no lands at Romo. 
Some called for an agrarian law. to divido tho lands of Yen 
.ujioiig tho people ; but T Siuiuius and sumo of his brother 
Tiibuiies proiiosed that half tho people should go ond sottlo iii 
Yen, so that she should foini another statu equal to Romo At 
linit this propu;].il wo-s stopped by tho \cto of two Tribunes, who 
oppoicd their colleague-); but tho I’eoplo bstoiiul to tho rea- 
soiling of tho l’.itnciaus, and closeii Tnbes out of twenty onu 
voted aguiist tho bill. Thin, tho Tribune i wcio defe.atcd even 
til their o.vii As-<..>iMbly. 

tsitisfled with this \ Jctoiy, tho x>atrician party consuiitcd toon 
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Cn^lPTER XIII 

TUE CAULS. (390 B.C.) 

* 

§ 1. lutroductory. §2. 3Iigr.ittons of Celtic niUons: occupation of Xortheni 
Italy by Gaulj. § 3. Who thow Gauls were that burnt Home. § 4. Legend 
of quarrel with Onuls, and battle of Aha. § 5—7. Of sack of Home and 
blockade of Capitol. § S. Of delivery by Cainillus, § 0 Falsehood of lost 
Legend, § 10. Legends of 'f . Maultus Torquatus and M. Valerius Core us. 

§ 1. The courso of lioman History, hitherto disturbetl only by 
petty border wars, now suffers a great convulsion. Over her 
neighbours on the cast and north the Bepublic was in the 
ascendant; on the west the frad oligarchies of Etruna had sunk 
before Caniilliis and bis hardy soldiers ; when, by an untowaid 
union of events, Rome saw her best geueinl banished, and beard 
of the barbarian hoat which was wasting the fair land of Italy. 
The Gauls burat upon Latium and the adjoining lands with the 
suddenness of a thunderstorm, w Inch sw ept over the face of Italy, 
crushing and destroying 'I he Etruscans were weakened by it* 
and if Romo herself was laid prostrate, the Latins also suflcrcd 
greatly, the Volsciaris trembled, aud the .lEquians were ilrecoier- 
ably weakened. 

The Gauls were a tribe of that largo race of mankind who aro 
known under the name of Celts, and who at the time in question 
peopled nearly the whole of W(.->tcru Europe, from the heart of 
Germany to the ocean The northern and central parts of the 
continent were alrcady'in the hands of taiioiu nations, called 
by the common name of Germans or Teutons, to whom belonged 
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they wore ravaging thafc country they first camo in contact with 
tho sons of Homo, 

§ 3, Tho common date for this event is 800 n c. How long 
before this time tho Gallic hordes had been pouring into Italy 
wo know not But whenever it was that they first passed over 
the Alps, it is certain that now they first crossed tho A[mnnines. 

Tho tribe which took this course were of tho Senones, as all 
authors say, and therefore we may suppose they were Gaelio , 
but it has been thought they were mixed with Cymri, since the 
name oi their king or chief was Brennus, and B)euhin}s Cymric 
for a King * They are desenbed as large-hmbed, with fair 
skins, yellow hair, and blue eyes, m all respects contrasted with 
tho natives of Southern Italy. Their courage was high, but 
their tempers fickle. They were moie fitted for action than 
endurance , able to conquer, but not steady enough to maintam 
and secure their conquests. 

§ 4 Brennus and his barbarians (it was said or sung) passed 
into Etruria at the invitation of Aruns, a citizen of Clusium 
(Cbiusi), whose daughter had been dishonoured by a youug 
Lucumo or Noble of the same place. To avenge his private 
wiougs this Etruscan called in the Gauls, as Count Juhan m the 
Spanish romance called in the Moors to avenge the seduction 
of his daughter by Bodenc the Goth. The Gaids, nothing loth, 
crossed the mountains, and laid siege to Clusium; on which 
the Etinscans of the city, temfied and helpless, despairing of 
ofiectuol succour from their own countrymen, sent to seek aid 
from the oity of the Tiber, which had conquered so many old 
Etruscan cities Common danger makes fnends of foes ; and 
the Senate determined to support the Etruscans against the 
barbarians. However, all they did was to send three ambassa- 
dors, sons of Fabius Ambustus, the Fontifex Maximus, to warn 
the Gauls not to meddle further with the men of Clusium, for 
Clusium was the ally of Home. The barbarians took shght 
notice of the message, and contmued the war. Now it chanced 
that there was a battle fought while the three Eabii were stiU 
at Clusium, and they, forgetting their peaceful character of 
envoys, took part with the Clusians agamst the Gauls, and one 
of them was seen stripping the arms off a Galhc champion 
whom he had slain The barbarians, m high wrath, demanded 
to be led straight against the city' whose sons were so faithless , 
but their chiefs restrained them, and sent an embassy to Home 
demanding that the envoys should be given up Then the 
Senate, not caring to decide so weighty a matter, referred it 

* The same title is given to the chief who led the assault u^ion Delphi. 
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piiB ‘pauAtoap 0J9A1 ifuBtu quq SpooS odBOsa apqq apBcu i^uBui 
puB ‘ tw ^ oq aaAU oqq ssoaoB SnidBOsa qo adoq aqq ui aaqix aqq 
oqiii paSunid qaBd aaqBaaS oqx ’pap puB aBaq oiuBd qqiAt paztas 
aaaAv ‘qtauanq noiqpod aiaqq Saqqnp ‘subuiojj aqq puB ! jfmana 
eqq qo quBg qqSta aqq uodti aaaoq SaiaaAtodaoAO uB qqiAt qpstnp 
Ata.tqq .qnq ‘qnojq nt qoBqqB oq qon paqdtnaqqB snnnaag; 'puTio.iS 
jfpiq atnos paidnooo qqSia apqq puB ‘qnoaq apqq nt sbai Bqy aqq 
‘.teqix aqq no paqs3a-qqa[ apqx 'B-tantaaQ aqq aqpoddo /pBau 
qntod B qB aaqtx aqq oqni qpsqi saiqdtua qDUB spin antqBg eqq 
nt saSta qBqq tuBaaqs apqp b ‘Bpy aqq jo squBq eqq no stremop; 
aqq j£q paquo.pnoo saA^asniaqq pnnoj 2aqq ‘quBq qqw[ sqt tiAtop 
Sntanod puB ‘aDAia qBqq passoao SniABg; •nnisin^ qqBanaq aaqjx 
aqq oq tiAtop tnaqq pa^ ‘mnisnjQ pooqs qonqAV nodii ‘siubjo aaAip; 
aqX •anioqx aoj qt.tBAtqqnos paqo-rera pnB ‘tnnisnqo qB dniBO 
srq dn aqoaq snnna.ig; ‘qpistit nado puB ssoa§ spqq jo Snianaq 
UQ ‘sannqujj ./faBqqij^ paqoap oaaqq pB eaaAi. s-CoAua XaaA 
asaqq ‘Snmsna qxan BiqituoQ aqq qB qBqq ‘piBr) aqq jo spnBoiap 
aqq oq Sntuaqsp nioaj a[doa<j oqq sbai jbj os ptiB aidoaj aqq oq 
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aiatod and unchecked. IVhon they reached the Foiuu, there, 
within -its sacred piccincts, they beheld those venerable men, 
sitting like so many gods descended from Heaven to protect 
their own. They gazed with silent awe till at length a Gaul, 
hardier than his brethien, ventured to stroke 'the long beaid of 
M. Papiiius The old heio raised his ivory staff and smote the 
offender , whereupon the barbanan in wrath slow him . and this 
first swoid-stroko gave the signal for a general slaughter. Then 
the Boiuans in the Caiiitol believed that the gods had accepted 
the ofiering which those old men had made, and that the rest 
would be saved. 

But for a time they were doomed to look down inactive upon 
the pillage of their beloved city, Fiies bioke out, and all the 
houses perished, except some upon the Palatine, which were 
saved for the convenience of the chiefs. At length the Gauhi, 
sated with plundei, resolved to assault the Capitol, In those 
days it was surrounded on all sides ivith steep scarped cliffs, and 
only appioachable from the Forum by the Sacer Chvus. Hero 
the Gauls made their assault; but it was easily lepulsed, and 
henceforth they contented themselves with a blockade. A por- 
tion of them lemamed in the city, while the rest roamed through 
Southern Italy, plundenng and destroying. 

§ 7. The months that follow are embelhshed with more than 
one heroic Legend. Wo read that while the Gauls wore lying at 
the foot of the Capitol, they were astonished to see a youth 
named C. Fabius Dorso come down into the midst of them, clad 
in sacred attiie, and pass through the Forum along the Sacred 
Way to the Quirmal Hill, there to perform certain solemn ntes 
peculiar to the gieat Fabian Gens.* Struck with religious awe, 
they suffered the bold youth to go upon his way and return to 
the Capitol unharmed. 

Still more famous is the Legend of M Bfanhus, the saviour of 
the Capitol The Plebeians at Veil were anxious to commum- 
cate with the Senate and Patricians there, and for this pur- 
pose Pontius Cominius, a biavo Patrician youth, undertook to 
climb the steep rock of the Capituline on the nver side He 
explained to the Senate the wish of the People to rccal Camdlus 
and make him Dictator, and having obtained their sanction, 
he returned the same way m safety But next day the Gauls 
observed the marks on the lock where his feet had I'ested, or 
where he had clung for support to tho tufted grass and bushes. 
Where one man had chmbed another could follow ; and a chosen 
party cautiously ascended by the same track. The foremost of 
them was just reaching the top m safety ; tho guards slept; not 
* See the legend of the Cicmera, Chapt )x. ^ 5. 
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conipuUcd to rotiio, whuthur by tho svrord of Camdliui, or by thu 
softor pcrau.Ujioii of gold. Of tho ofTocti of thoir invoaiona 
and tho condition of Homo thereafter, ^^o \m 11 speak in tho next 
cha[itur. 

§ 10. Tno later inroads of tho Gauls aro distinguished by tuo 
famous Legends . thu lost, or nearly tho lost, which occur in tho 
pages of Uoinan history. 

In tho Jranhan house thoro was a Family which boro tho 
namo of Tonpiatus This nauio was said to liavo been iron by 
T. lilanlius, who fought with a gigantic Gallic champion on tho 
bridge o\ur tho Anio in 301 oc., and slew him. From tho neck 
of tho slam enemy he took tho mossy chain (torques) which tho 
Gallic chiefs wcio in tho habit of wcanng.* He put it round his 
own neck, and letiirniiig in tniimph to his friends, was over after 
known by tiio uiuno of T, Maiihus Torquatus. Of him wo shall 
heat more in tho acquol. 

Again, when L. Cnmillus, nophow of tho great Camillus, was 
puisuing tho Gauls through tboYoIscian plains in 310 ao., a 
champion chollonged any ono of 'tho Homan youth to single 
combat. Tho challongo was readily accepted by M. Valerius, 
who, by tho sido of tho huge Gaul, looked hko a mero stnp< 
ling. At tho beginning of tho combat (wonderful to toll) a 
ciow lighted upon his holmot; and as they fought, tho bird 
confounded tho Gaul by flying in bis face and sinking him with 
his beak, and flapping its wings boforo his oyes ; so that ho foil 
an cosy conquest to the young Roman. Hence jU. Valerius was 
over known by tho namo of Corrus, and his descendants after 
him. Him also we shall hear of hereafter ; for he bved to bo a 
great general, and moro than onco debvorcd his 'country from 
great danger, 

• , “ hicUa colLi 

Aura inaeciudtur.” — Vino /Kn. viii 660 




Sui;:}inb jo qi^Siioq:} oAuq pinotis sncroq 9 [j a'qq niuSc goiio qtjqq 
oSmiiqs qon st qj -siiiiu jo draq tj su.\i ‘[oqidcQ oqq qdoDXO ‘jpsqt 
^qiQ oqq qnq ‘ojoX jo s.fop nt panoddoq noqjo pijq su ‘poSoABi 
^jqnnoo oqq sbav. iCiuo qoj|q ‘sonioq quoioaB .iioqq uodn poqooj 
OAcq qsiita ‘epiBf) oqq jo ojnqjcdop oqq no ‘saBtnojj; oqq t[oiqAv 
qquv itBmsip qnoiq oqq oquDsop ncqq joqqoq oniScnit uto • q § 

•s-top-ig aq; jo uoiuf\ atp uo quatibasuoa 
Jo-Mod nuoioji JO ysu pidoj : pjooiiog oj oiduiax ^ sa\o.v snqiurcj) -f p § 
'sapipg/' a[iung :jO)a3Jj aqj ‘ajiineiSuj^ tiEpuqcj Avau v oj pa.uajsucjj 
jnsaog aqj jo ja.Mod p’jaipnf :pa}snrpc pjAunf) siqj, "gl § ‘lunuadnq 
aqj uiiq asnjoa sapiig uuioi.tjBj ijnsuog uuiaqa[j qsjq siipjcag '51 § 'Aiaq 
ouioaaq siiopcSoji ucjupiq aqq ajotu sjca.( aAi('.iayE : saunqijj, aip -fq pastyaj 
asiuioaduiog •pp § 's-rcad OAg joj pSuop.id o[SStujg ‘OT § ’sniivag pus 
snrapiq dq suopaap [[a uo jaquaput UB dq qam ‘suEppijEj aqq jo uopjsoddo 
jua[Oi^p 'g § ‘japoEAEqa .qaqp •.•o‘a Oig pajESjmuoid suopeSoj] uEiupiq 
aaaqp aqj, ‘g § -asuiiapua jpqp jo asnaa papnapjj ‘l § 'snpxag -q 
pin: snmpiq ‘g dq pa.waaaj apE[nsuog aqp op stiBpqapj^ aqq jo suiiBig vj § 
•daopr.uap aupuaiajp atp uioif papEajo saquj, Aiau jnoj[ Jsqau aqp apoqp 
-noD op sajnsEap^j -g § *apEj siq : nojpEd Jiaqp ke pjBAv-toj satuoo sni(UBj^ 

'f § ‘opdoad at[p jo djas;pp[ -g § 'dpig aqp Suipimqaa ui dpi.iEpiSaj • 
••’I ‘3 § ‘namo ue dq papuajap ipaAiauaj najp op apBjSjiu op uoipisodojj "p § 
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Koiiio for ovur. Not long buforo thoy iiad wished to ungrate to 
Veil : now, they had .ictiially been living there for many months. 
Homo 110 longer existed ; patriotisui, they said, no longer re* 
(]uired them to stand by their ancient home; \vhy should not all 
depait — Patricians with their Clients and Ficulmen, as ucU as 
Plebeians— and make a now Itomo at Yeii? In \ain C’amillus 
opposed these niguinonts nith nil the inilucuco which his late 
services had given him. Standing in the Forum, under shadow 
of the Capitol, with the Citadel defended by Manlius over their 
heads, in the sight of their country’s gods, now brought back 
from Cairo, the Plebeians wore ready to agree to a gciicml migra- 
tion of tho whole people, when (so runs the stoiy) a sudden 
omen changed their hearts A certain centurion nos leading a 
party of soldiers through tho city, and, halting them in the 
Forum while the question was in hot debate, ho used these 
memorable words : “ Standard-bearer, ^litch the standard hero ; 
hero lb will bo beat for us to stayl" 

§ 2, It was thcreforo resolved to rebuild tho city, and the 
Senate did all in their poucr to hasten on tJio work They took 
care to retrace, as far os might bo, tho ancient sites of tha 
temples ; but it was impossible to prescribe any rules for markmg 
»ut tho streets and fixing tho habitations of the citiccns. All 
they did was to supply tiling for tho houses at tho public expense. 
So men built their houses whore they could, wbero tho ground 
was most clear of rubbish, or where old materials were most easy 
to bo got Hence, when these bouses came to bo joined together 
by others, so as to form streets, theso streets were narrow and 
ciooked, and, what was still worse, were often built across the 
hues of tho anoient sowers, so that there was now no good and 
olfectual drainage Tho incgulanty continued till Home w os again 
rebuilt after tho great fire in the time of the Fmperor Nero. ' 

§ 3 Great woro tho evils that were caused by this hurry. The 
healthiness of the city must havo been impaired, order and de- 
cency must have suffered, but there was one particular evil at 
the moment which threatened veiy great mischief Tho mass of 
the people, having little or nothing of their own, or having lost 
all m the lato destruction, were obhged to borrow money m 
order to complete their dwellmgs : and as tillage had for the last 
season been nearly suspended, the want and misery that pre- 
vailed were great Now again, as after the wars against the Tar- 
qiuns, many of tho poorer sort were reduced to bondage in the 
houses of the wealthy. 

. § 4. Tlien it was that M. Manhus, the defender of the Capitol, 
stood forth as the patron of the poor. He saw a debtor being 
taken to prison, whom he recognised as a brai 0 centurion that 



•no os pms S tipTOiQ Bij:) jo sniddy^ iupip atp;jo 
snic^ i niaiuog aq; jo samcnajoj a^imoAcj ajOAV ‘manij) ‘stipn'j ‘snqqn j snq j, 
•sacucnajoj atuas aq} 0-4 3 un[D Eijimaj 43 sna 3 qapa 4Bq4 paAJasqo'aq/Bui 4j * 

‘Gxns'Bgtn oiq^od snjj, - -saqtij, pnB eaimqnsQ 9qq jo T^qoq wqira 
-og oqq at saqoA ptsq ptre ‘atno'g^ jo eassaS-mq oaiBoaq sqouqatp 
asaqq u: payqqas netn aag ]p3 q^qq os ‘saquj^ inoj oqai paptAip 
puB Xtoqmaq tretnoy; aqq oqat paquiodjoant Atoa aaait. .taqtj;,.eqq 
JO qu'Bq qqSu aqq no saaiqnaia^ aqq tnoaj uaqaq aaaq ptjq qoiqAi 
spuaj aqj;, -jood aqq aAOqaj oq anop sbaa Sniqqaaios qng; -g § 

JO etaaaajoj 

aqq jaaq jaqjaa-taq ppioqs snaQ spj jo ano on qaqq pua ‘pa^ojqsap 
aq pjnoqs jojidcQ aqq no esnoq siq qaqq Sniqoana ‘passed pna tn 
qqSnojq naqq ev/a. qiq y ' 'qooj tiBiad.taj, aqq tiAtop UAtoaqq aq oq 
pantnapnoo pna ‘jfqjinS pmioj aano qa saAJ. aq ajajj 'naas aq qon 
pinoo joqidaQ aqq (pias si qi) eonaqAi ‘aAoaS anqaqaj; aqq ‘aoajd 
.taqqona in jaiiq siq no qnd ebai aq jaqja Xjqjoqs pna i iCjqnias 
-sy qiiqq dn qaoiq oq paAuqnoo saimana stq og 'nosaaaq qStq 
JO paqqtnboa naaq aAaq /jmaqjao pjnoAV aq ‘saqoA Jiaqq naAiS 
naqq paq saunqnaQ aqq ji pna ‘qjaj saAi jaadda aqj, 'snauBq 
-.laq aqq jo spnaq snoiSa[i.ioas aqq mojj paAas paq aq nioqAi pia 
oq spoS asoqq paqao aq ‘joqtdaQ aqq oq Sniiunq ‘naqq pna ‘spnnoAi 
qqiAv paj-iaas qa qt paAioqs pna qsaajq siq aiaq_pta[ ejj 'X.iaAajq 
JO naqoq nt niiq naAtS saSpaq jaqqo Znain qqjsA ‘aiqq'cq ni paAas 
uaziqia a jo ajq aqq joj niaqq jo qaaa paAioqsaq ‘snAtoJo aiAp 
qqSia i qaqnioo ejSnis ui jjasraiq jfq nta[s saimana jfq-nqq rao.ij 
naqaq sqods paqiqiqsa aq naqj^ •aSapnoq raO.ij paraaapai paq aq 
raoqAi JO ano jfjaAa ‘sjoqqap jo pAVO.io a /fq popnnojjns ‘sniqjajj 
sndmag aqq ni paaaadda aq i!ap paqniodda aqq ng 'paAioqa 
saAi raiajo siq pna ! sauriqnag .iiaqq ni pajqmassa ajdoaj aioqAi 
aqq a'.iojaq paijq iCpa^nSai aq oq pamiajo qnq ‘nosud oqui qsao saAv 
pna os op oq pajiaj ajj ‘jfpoq Snqn.i aqq qsniaSa qqSnojq ifisnop 
•qara paq aq qoiqAA aSjaqo aqq oAo.id oq ratq pa.iinbaj pna ‘raiq 
ajojaq sntpajq panonirans ajj •uasoqo saAi snssog snipn-iog my 
pna ‘paraan aq oq joqaqoig; a paaap.io aqanag eqj, ‘^qisojanaS 
siq pa JO osod.ind jaaj aqq saAi siqq qaqq pna ‘araoy; jo qna.i;fq 
jjasraiq aqara oq SnT.inoAaapna sbaa snijnajq qaqq paq.iassa'suap 
-uqaj; aqq ‘pnaq aaqqo aqq ng 'spiag aqq jCad oq pasiaj naaq 
paq qaiqAi. ppS aqq jo qaad ‘pres oq ‘saApsraaq} Snoma papiAip 
paq ifaqq : s.ioqanag pna snapiaqaj aqq jo aasnooa na sa pjaAiJoj 
paddaqs osja aq 1 qnaAi SaiAoipj qqiM. jpsraiq qnaqnoo aq pip ,10^ 
•snpiraag jaajS aqq jo qaqq naqq raaaqsa ni o.iora saAV snqnajq 
"K JO araan aqq Jjos aajood aqq qqiAt pna ‘qStq aso.i /qi-reindod 
sijj 'qqap -loj panosudmi naziqio-Aiopaj a oas .lOAon ppoAs. aq 
‘qi qiiDAa.id pjnoo aq appAi ‘qaqq pa.iapop aq ‘jfqjado.id papnaj siq 
JO qjad qsaq aqq Snipas ‘naqj, ’aa^ raiq qas pna qqap sjrem aqq 
piad jfiqnaqsni ojj ’SJaAi. aqq xn uiiq qqiAi paA.ias jfpatnaoj paq 
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Uowmoir, Mi\cd (10 lesK to conciiiatu titu afTtiction'} of tiiuir new 
Mtnjnau oubjociH tboi; to benctit thuir own poor cttiajat. 3 Iore- 
over mi iittoiupt wiu uiado to plant u number of poor citizenn in 
tho I'oiitinu (batriet. Yet Uitaw incaaureo weru inaiilHcicnt to 
heal tliu breath which still uubaiated between the Patncimia and 
Plebeiaiia ' Nothing could ba cfibctual to this end but tho ad- 
mciiuon of the Plubciaun to tho chief magistnicy ; and a itrugglc 
now counnenced for that purpose. 

§ 0 . It bos been said that all difierenco between tho Patrician 
and Plebeian Oidere w.u rapidly dtsa]>puariiig, or rather that tho 
patrician faiiiihes ivcro gradui^y becoming fewer, while many 
plebeian familiea were ruing to wealth and power. Ahsiady wo 
liavo been tho Plubei.itis obtain a footing in tho Senato ; already 
they wore allowed to fill tho oiBcto of Quieetor and ^Edile, and, 
00 Mihtaty Trihunce, could command tho armieo of the state , 
but to tho highest curulo offices, as tho Ccusorship and Consul* 
ship, they wuro not admissible, tho reason giicn bcuig, that for 
thuso offices tho auguries must be taken, and no religious rites 
could be performed aavo by persons of pure patrician blood 
Thu now began to bo felt to bo a mockery. Men san* with their 
own oyes and judged With tlicir own understanding that Patri- 
cians and Plebeians were men of like natures, were called on 
ahko to share burthens and dangers in tho scrVico of the state, 
and tbereforo ought to sharo aliko tho honours and digmtiiu 
which sho conferred. So Canulciiis aigued many years before, 
so tho Flpbcians thought now ; and two rcsoliito Tribunes arose, 
who at length earned tho celebrated laws by which Plebeians 
wore admitted to the highest honours. 

These w’cic C Licmius Stolo and L Seatius his kinsman. 

§ 7 . There is a well known story of tho manner in which they 
were &rsb roused to tho undertaking, lb runs thus. M. Pabius 
Ambustus, a Patrician, had two daughters, tho elder married to 
Serv. Sulpicius, a Fatncian, tho yotmger to C. Licimus^ a Ple- 
beian It happened that Sulpicius was Consular Tribune in the 
same year that Licmius was Tribune of tbe Plebs , and as the 
younger Fabia was On a visit to her suter, Sulpicius, returning 
home from the forum with his hetors, alarmed the Plebeian’s 
wife by the noise he made in entering the house. The elder 
sister laughed at thu ignomuce ; and the younger Fabia, stung 
to the quick, besought her husband to place her on a level with 
her proud sister. It may bo obseiwed, by the w'ay, that the 
story must be an invention , — ^because Licmius* wife, being 
daughter of a man who had himself been Consular Tnbune not 
long before, could not have been ignorant of the digmties of the 
office; and because there was nothmg in tbe world to prevent 
Licmius bimself &om being Consular Wbune, and thus equal to 
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the private relations and dealings of the citizens ; the third was 
a political law, and needs no remark. 

§ 9. At first the Patricians were eguallj opposed to all these 
laws , they were the chief creditors, and theiefore would lose by 
the first law ; they held the bulk of the Pubhc Loads on easy 
terms, and therefore would lose by the second ; they alone could 
be Consuls, and therefore they could not brook the third It was 
then natural that they should offer a violent resistance ; nor is it 
wonderful that they should enlist many nch Plebeians on their 
side, for these persons would suffer as much as themselves from 
the brst two laws. Accordingly we find that some Tiibunes were 
found to put a veto on the bills. But Licinius and Sextius 
would not be thus thwarted, and themselves turned the power- 
ful engme of the veto against their opponents. When the time 
oi the elections arrived they interdicted all proceedings in the 
Comitia of the Centuries; consequently no Consuls, Consular 
Tnbunes, Censors, or Quaistors coi^d be elected The Tnbunes 
and JEdtlea, who were chosen at the Comitia of Tribes, were the 
only officers of state for the ensuing year. 

§. 10. This state of thmgs (as the Boman annalists say} lasted 
for five yeais, Licimus and Sextius being re-elected to the Tri- 
bunate every year. But in the fifth year, when the people of 
Tuhculum, old allies of Borne, apphed for aid agamst the Latins, 
the Tnbuues permitted Consular Tribunes to be elected to lead 
the army, and among them was M. Eabius Ambustus, the father- 
in-law and friend of Licmius The latter, far from relaxing his 
claims, now proposed a fourth bill, providmg that, instead of 
two keepers of the Sibylhne books (duumviri), both Patncians, 
there should be ten (decemvni), to be chosen alike from both 
Oideis, — so scornfully did he treat the pretensions of the Fatn- 
Clans to be sole ministers of rehgioo. 

The latter felt that the ground wos shpping from under them, 
and that the popular cause was doily gaimng strength. In vain 
did the Senate order a Dictator to be named for the purpose of 
settling the matter m their favour. The great Camillus assumed 
the office for the fourth time, but resigned ; and P Manhus Capi- 
tohnus, who was named presently after, efiected nothing. 

§ 11. Once more, as when the Patricians were in opposition to 
the Tribunes Terentihus and Canuleius, so now did the more 
moderate party propose a compromise The law respecting the 
keepers of the Sibylhne books was allowed to pass, and it was 
suggested that the two former of the Licinian Bogations, the 
two social laws, might be conceded, if the Plebeians would not 
press the pohticol law, and claim admission to the highest curulo 
rank. But this the Tribunes refused. They could not, they 
said, effectually remedy the social evils of their poor brethren 
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tend thu Gicat Games, for wliich they wero allowed a certain 
sum from tlio Tieoaury. At iho sarno timo a fourth day was 
added to these games,* in honour of tho Plebeians. 

§ 14. Tiias tho Patricians lost ono of tho Consulships, but re- 
tained part of tho consular functions under other titles. And 
when CamiUus had thus cfTectcd peaeo between tho Orders, he 
vowed a tomplu to Concord ; but befoio ho could dedicate it, the 
old lioro died. Tho teniplo, however, uos built according to his 
design , its sito, ono of tho best known points in the rums of 
anciont Homo, can bo traced at tho North-western angle of the 
Forum, inimcdiatoly under tho Capitolino. The buildmg was 
restored with great magnificcnco by tho Empeior Tibeiius; and 
it dcseived to bo so, for it commemoiatcd ono of the greatest 
events of Roman history, — tho final union of tho two Ordera, 
from which point we must date that splendid peiiod on which 
wo now enter. By this event was a single City enabled to con- 
quer, first all Italy, and then all the civihzed countries of the ' 
known world, that is, all tho peoples bordering on tho Mediter- 
ranean Sea 

* Ludi Magtu 01 Romani. 
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tend tliu Great Gatnes, for which they woto allowed a certain 
sum fiom the Treasury. At the same tiuio a fourth day was 
added to tlicse games,* in hoiioui' of tho Floboiaus. 

§ 1 1. Thus tho Patricians lost one of tho Consulships, but re- 
tainod part of tlio consular functions under other titles. And 
when Camillus had thus olTected pcaco between tho Orders, ho 
vowod a temple to Concord ; but bofoio ho could dedicate it, tho 
old hero died. Tho tcmplo, however, was built accordmg to his 
design ; its site, ono of tho best known points in the rums of 
ancient Home, can bo traced at tho North-western angle of the 
Porum, immediately under the Capitohno. Tho building was 
restored with great inagiiificciico by the Empeior Tibonus ; and 
it deserved to bo so, for it commemorated one of tho greatest 
ovciits of Homan history, — tho final union of tho two Ordei-s, 
fiom whieh point wo must date that splendid period on which 
wo now enter. By tins event was a smglo City enabled to con- 
quer, first all Italy, and then all the civilized countnes of the 
known world, that is, all tho peoples bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea 

* Ludi iliigni 01 Romaiii, 
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thcso measures, which aimed at social improvements, may bo 
said to havo failed. Social abuses are always difficult to correct. 
Tho evils are, m these cases, of slow growth ; their roots stake 
deep , they can only ho abated by altering the habits and feel- 
ings of tho people, which cannot bo eifcctcd in the ozisting 
geiiomtion ; they will not give way at once to tho will of a law- 
giver, however good Ins judgment, however pure his motives, 
however just Ins objects But the common difficulty of 
removing social evils was incicascd in Rome at this time by 
circumstances. 

§ 2. For two years a pestilence raged in the city, winch swept 
away great numhoi-s of citizens and paralysed tho industry of 
all. Tho most illustiious of its victims was Camilhis, who died 
oven more gloriously than he had hved, while discharging the 
office of peacemaker. About the same time tho region of tho 
City was shaken by earthquakes ; tho Tiber overflow ed his bed 
and flooded tho Great Circus, so that tho games then going on 
wore broken oft’. Not long after a vast gulf opened in the 
Forum, as if to say that tho meeting-place of tho Roman People 
was to be used no moie. The seers said that the gods forbade 
this gulf to close till that which Rome held most valuable were 
thrown into it. Then, when men were oskmg what this might 
be, a noble youth, named M Curtius, said aloud that Rome’s 
true riches were bravo men, that nothing else so worthy could 
be devoted to the gods. Thus saying, he put on his armour, 
and mouncing his horse, leaped into the gulf ; and straightway, 
says the legend, the earth closed and became solid as before , 
and the place was called the Lacus Curtius for ever after.* 

To these direct visitations of God, the pestilence and the 
earthquake, was added a stdl more ternble scourge in the con- 
tinued inroads of the Gauls. It has been noticed above that in 
the years 361 and 349 BC.f hoides of these barbanans again 
burst into Latium and again ravaged all the Roman temtoiy. 

§ 3. These combined causes increased the distress of the poor, 
and we read without surprise that m tho year 367 B o , ten years 
after the passing of the Liciman laws, a bill was brought forward 
by Duilhus and Msanius, Tribunes of the Plebs, to restore the 
rate of interest fized by the XII. Tables,^ which in the late 
troubles had fallen into neglect , and five years later (in 362) the 
Consids brought forward a measure to assist the operation of 

* Accoi'ding to an older legend it derived its name from the Sabine 
champion, Mettus Curtins (chapt i § 9). Here is a notable example of the 
“ double legend.” The spot was called “ the Lacus Curtius ," and to account 
for the name two legends arose, one recent, the other of remote antiquity. 

+ Chapt. XIII, § 10 I Chapt x. § 25, (2). 
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•o "lA •Ai’j •3U3my ‘omjuqng ‘suijnDtuo.i ]^ 
■au!?ui[ois sq; 8J3M ssquj Jiiq) araqq jo Bamun sqj, -o § -ait -qdBqo sag * ' 

aoqranu ©loq/A oqq s^itiui oq sb os ‘ssquj, OA\q oqui psinaoj Avon 
Snioq ^aoqujsq oqq qng •nora-snitj treiosio^ oqq ^q j}0 qno oaoAv 
squBaSiOTO eqq ; ponuj ‘‘D'a 2,8S fvoqdnioqqn sbav qoiqAV ‘sn'CTOqaij 
aood JO quDTQOiqqaB y 'BTIGTOSIO^ oqq jo dsuiS oqq taoaj paasA 
-ooaa naaq pnq qorqAv. spnniAvoi aeqqo ptra qoiaqsip emqno^ oqq 
09 qoadsa.T qqpvv asanoa aniBS oqq pansand oq^nag aqq (’O's gog) 
aaqni sjvo^ ’qBaabnoo nqiAV ptraq m pircq qnatnasiqounajno 

jBoiqqod paj oraiq tj aoj qoiq.vv ‘iop;od snoTonSns qnqq jo.SninuiSaq 
oqq EBAV aaapi 'aaq qsninSc notqaaaaiism irc m mof trnqq aaqqna 
otaojj aoj qqSg oq oans aaoAi ‘eossa 3 .ing; tromog qn jo inopaaaj 
OAiqBandmoo oqq Saiaas pmj ‘qoiaqsrp oqq tn sqnaraqoqn poAiaoaa 
p-nq oqAV sntjiaqaqq unmoy; qqm paiSnitn Avon Suiaq ‘ifqoanSqo 
oiAio T! JO quaranaoAoS OAissoaddo oqq oq qnojqns naaq jfioqT!i 
pnq oqAV naj^ '01003; JO snaziqp qopqsip srqq jo sqmjqiq'oqm oaaj 
oqq Saiquni jo tnopsiAv oqq poqfiD^ns ‘sdcqaad ‘sunosnaqy oqq jo 
qpiBSSB oqtq oqj, 'OAg-jCqnoAvq oq pasina buav aaq’oinn. ojoqAV oqq 
‘nnuasJoy onioy inoaj poqsaaAV naaq poq Xioqjaaoq ^aA siqq 
aonis pappc noaq pnq qnqq qsag oqq ‘sDqrj,[, avou osoqq jo noiqqvpn 
oqq /y *'eaqpj, Jtioj oqnt pamaoj sbav ‘poaanbQoa ifqnnqooja 
Avon ‘iCaoquaoq trcoBnaqy oqq qnqq ‘aoqjn EaooX OAvq ctav qj 'g § 

C'*)'a css) snBunaqa; 

oqq pnc ‘soBinbaT- oqq ‘eOTitosioj\^ oqq joao qdtnniaq pjojaoaqq n 
po^ofao OH ‘onioq jo anoutg oqq ev Eanoddc nrcSo snqitnoo 
snqx '(tiaonog onraoy oqq /q naqcq mnSo ctav qi ‘ooj oqq 
oq popjot^ ptjq tnniaqng qotqAV uo Xnp /aoA oqq tio pnc i aoSncp 
JO qmod oqq oq ccfog; nio^ qqSrcaqs sdooaq Biq paqoacni ‘tnacp: 
qsag oqq no ‘aoqcqoxQ; qdnaoad oqq qny -goj qi pnc ‘saoqoiA oqq 
^q tnniaqng oq ptcj noqq bcav oSoig -cSnjqdoy oqq sc acpnojCTj 
oqq ni poqou bcav Xcp Biqq qcqq ‘^inp jo BonoH oqq tio paqnoa qi 
BCAV ifjoqo[dtaoo ob qnq tnoqq qBaicSc qnos bcav oojoj y 'paqciad 
-oaddc otniq pnooos oqq aoj qvcq sncnioy oqq qoiqAv jfaoquaaq 
aqq aoAoooa oq qaojjo OAcaq c ifq.podoq sucosnaqg; oqj^ 'smac m 
BCAV cutuag; qcqq otnco savou qdmnuq jo qaomota oqq nt qng 

•Xaoqopv aoqqouc pantcS pnc ‘paoncApc pcq 
Bacmbgf oqq ooc[d qotqAV oq ‘oaioy oq iCypnlca paqoacm noqq ojj 
•Xaoqiaaoq havo aiaqq oqnt tnoqq pons-ind pnc ‘bsoj qcoaS qqiAV tnaqq 
paqcajop opj; '^^anaSreo oqq aoj aoqcqoiQ pomcn bcav Buqitncg 
pnc ; tuacjc qcoaS nt bcav Xqp oqx 'sipn ncq'jy oqq jo qooj 
oqq qc padnicono oaoin oono pnc ‘luniAtvncq oq pooncApc ^ippq 
snciosio^ oqq qny 'qucogiuSiBni bi ^Ccjd ^oqq qacd oqq qacaj qc 
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fcwenty-sovcu, tho inhabitants had an lutorcst in ropressuig pi 
datory inioads.* 

§ 10. Before tho promulgation of tho Licinian Ians, there hi 
boon tlucatoniiigs of gi cater danger than was to bo feared oithi 
fiom Etruscans or Yolscians. The Latins and Hernicans, wh 
since tho time of Sp. Cassius had fought by the side of Borne i 
all her border wars, no longer appeared in this position. Ti 
inroad of tho Gauls had broken up tho League. Borne had bee 
reduced to ashes, and was loB in miserable weakness. Many c 
tho thirty Latin towns, the names of which occur in tho Leagu 
of Cassius, were so uttoily destroyed, that the antiquary in rai 
seeks for thoir site in tho desolation of tho Campagna. But th 
tivo important citius of Tibur and Pnrnestd (Tivoli and Poles 
triua), poichcd on stoop-scarped rocks, defying tho rude arts o 
tho invader, had gained strength by tho luin of their neighbours 
and appear as independent Commumties, standing apart iron 
tho rest of Latium and from Bomo. It was believed that thi 
Promestinos encouraged the Yolscians in their inroads, and ii 
382 B.c. wai' was dcclai'ed against them. Some of the Latir 
cities joined Pramestc ; others sought protection against hei 
from Borne. In this war even tho Tusculans deserted Borne. 
But ofter a struggle of five years, tho Dictator, T. Quinctius, took 
nme insuigent cities, and blockaded Pnenestd itself, which capi- 
tulated on terms of which we are not informed. Soon after 
Tusculum also was recovered ; and for the present all fear of the 
Latins subsided. 

§ 11. During the long internal struggle which ended in the 
passing of the Licinian laws, the annals are silent respectmg 
foreign wars. But a few years after the Temple of Concord had 
been erected by old CamiUus, fresh alarms arose. The Hernicans 
gave signs of disquietude. War was declared against them m 
362 B.a Next year came the second inroad of the Gauls, and it 
was observed with consternation, that this terrible foe occupied 
the valley of the Amo, and was not molested either by the Latins 
of Tibur or by the Hernicans In the year 360 n,o. the Post! 
record a tnumph of the Consul Pabius over this last-named 
people, and another of his colleague Pcetehns over the men of 
Tibur and tho Gauls— an ominous conjunction. 

§ 12. But this new mroad of the barbarians, which threatened 
Borne with a second ruin, really proved a blessing; for the 
remammg Latin cities, which in the late conflicts had stood 
aloof, terrified by the presence of the Gauls, and seemg safety 
only in union, now renewed their league with Borne, and the 

* The Pontine and Publilian. Liv. vii. 15. 
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from every fall. She had now recovered all the Latin ooaat-lanU 
fiom the Tiber to Circeu ; and her increasing impoitance is 
shown by a renewed treaty ivith the gieat commercial city of 
Carthage.'* But a more formidable enemy was now to be encoun- 
tered than had as yet challenged Borne to conflict , and a larger 
area opened to her ambition. In the course of a vciy few years 
after the lost event of which we have spoken the Fu'st Samnito 
War began. 

* Liv. vii. 27, Oios. 111 . 7. 
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Froatanians, on tho north coasi^ mth tbo four allied Cantons of 
bbo Ycstinians, Marmcinians, Pelignians, and 3Iarsians, who wero 
interposed between tho Samnites and theur ancestral Sabines, 
donned kin with both nations. The Samnites themselves also 
formed four Cantons— tho Caracenians, Pentnons, Caudinians, 
and Hirpinians. Of these the Puntrians were far the most con> 
sidorable; tbej occupied jthe lugged mountain distnet between 
tho upper voUeya of the yulturnus and the Color. Here a great 
OIOSS of mountains, now known by the name of Mount A£atcs4, 
nses boldly from the central chain to the height of more than 
6000 feet; and its steep defiles offer defences of great natural 
strength. But the remams of massive polygonal zoasozay, which 
are still seen on the rocky heights occupied by their towns of 
JEaemia and Bovianum (Isernia and Bojano), show that the 
Samnites used art to strengthen their natural defences. Below 
Mount Mat/stf, in the valley of the Calor, lay the Canton of the 
Caudinians, whose toivn of Beneventum (anciently called Male- 
ventum or Mahessa) was also made strong by art. It is within 
these bmits, from ^semia to Beneventum, that the scenes of 
the chief campaigns of the Samnite wars weie laid. 

§ 2 From the nature of their country the Sammies were a 
pastoral people. Their mountoius break into numberless valleys, 
sloping both noi-th and south, well watered, and fresh even in 
the summer heats. Into these vaheys, as is still the practice of 
the country, the flocks were driven from the lower lands, ascend- 
mg higher as the beats increased, and descending towards the 
plain as autumn inohned towards ivmter. 

§ 3. But the Samnites were not contented with these mountain^ 
homes. As they had themselves been sent forth from a central 
hive, so in time they cast forth new swarms of emigrants In 
early times a Samnite tnbe, under the name of Frentauians, had 
taken possession of the coast'lands north of Apulia Other bands 
of adventurous settlers pushed down the Yulturnus and Calor into 
the rich plain that lay beneath their mountains, to which they 
gave the name of Campania, or the cbampagne-land. In earlier 
times this fair plam had attracted Etruscan conquerors ; and its 
chief city, anciently called Yultumum, is said from them to have 
received the lasting name of Capua But about the year 423 B c., 
nearly a century before the time of wHcb we are presently to 
speak, a band of Samnites seized this famous city, and reduced 
the ancient Oscan mfaabitants to the condition of clients. Soon 
after, the great Greek city of CumsC/ which then gave name to the 
Bay of Naples, was conquered by the new lords of Capua, who 
from this time forth, under the name of Campani.'ms, became the 
dominant power of the country In course of time, however, the • 
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§ 5, The Cousuls of the year were both Fatncians, An. Corne- 
lius Cossus, and hL Valenus Corvos, whose single combat with the 
Gaul has been mentioned nioro than once. Apart from legendary 
tales, it is evident that "Valerius was the most considerable man 
at Rome, now that CanuUus was no more. He was in his 
third Consulship, aud thnce in future years he held the same 
high office. To extreme old age ho continued in the service of 
the state, and his lost Consulships were employed in assisting to 
remove the last traces of disunion between the Orders. If the 
Lioiuian Law was to be broken, it could not be "broken in. favour 
of a worthier than M. "Valerius, 

Each Consul led two legions separately into the field, with.au 
equal number of Latin Alhes. Valenus was to drive the Samnites 
out of Campania, Cossus was to invade the Fentrian valleys But 
the details of the campaign ore umntelhgiblc. Valerius gained a 
great victory over the Sammtes on Mount Gaurus, which lies 
near Baim on the sea-coast. Ko sooner was the battle won, than 
news reached Valenus that Cossus was entangled in a Famnito 
defile, and was shut in by the enemy on ail sides, From this 
danger he was reheved by the valour and conduct of a legionary 
tnbune, F. Deems Mus, the first-named of an illustnous plebeian 
family. Then, say the Roman annals, Cossus attacked the Sam- 
mtes and defeated them. It is added that Valenus joined him 
directly after, and the united forces oierthrow the enemy in a 
third battle. 

Next spring, instead of contmaiiig the war, the Romans con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with the enemy, by which tboSidicines 
and Campanians were left entirely at their mercy. The causes 
of this unexpected change of pohey were two-fold: first, a re: 
newal of discord between the two Orders of the Roman People 
secondl}', the uneasy feeling which showed itself between the 
Romans and their Latin Allies. ' 

§ 0. It has been shown above that the prc&suio of the laws of 
debt continued, and that tboro was a systematic attcni 2 it to 
evade the Liciman Law in the election of Consuls The dis- 
content thus caused, long smouldering, broke out into flame 
among the legionaries who wero wintering lu Campama They 
comiiarcd that rich and beautiful country with tho sullen gloom 
of tho Roman temtory, and the luxurious life of tlio Campanian 
pco})lo with their own rude aud sparing habits ; and they formed 
(as wo are told) a design to imitate tho old Pammtes in making 
themselves lords of this happy land. tVhen C. Marcius, ihc 
now Consul, camo to tho army m the year .3 12 ii c, he found the 
men more ready to mutiny than to take tho field. An attempt 
made to check this spirit by drafting oft' tho most uiimly, 
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debts, 'vraa a more violent and dangeious form of the jBxst Lici- 
nian Laiv. The Licinion Lavr struck certain sums off the debts, 
providing for the pajment of the rest; this new Law abolished 
the debts altogether. What was said of the former law must be 
repeated here. Such laws, declaring general inaolvenG 7 , can only 
be justified by absolute necessity, and never con be enacted in a 
settled state of society. That such laws were necessary may bo 
inferred from the fact that Valerius suffered them to pass 
Society was already so disorganised, that even such a law did 
not make it worse : nay, fiom this tune forth we may date im- 
provement; for henceforth we hear no more of ffee Homans 
binding themselves as slaves to their creditors. 

§ 10 The second cause which, joined to these mtestme com- 
motions, operated to promote the Samnite peace, was so im- 
portant, and was followed by results* so conaideiable, that it 
must form the subject of a separate Chapter. 
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the year 341 bc., they uot only made peace wththo Samnites, 
but concluded an alliance with that people. Thus the Latins 
alone continued in league with the Sidicmes and Campanians, 
uhile the Homans united themselves with the Sammtes, the 
moitr.l enemies of the very tribes who had lately been under the 
piotection of Home. 

§ 2 When Borne formed a separate league with the Samnites. 
she broke faith with the Latina. Her conduct made it clear 
that Latium must either submit entirely to her rival, or assert 
her independence in arms. In the year 340 B.c the united 
cities of Latium sent their two Praitors (who were elected eveiy 
\ear like the Consuls at Homo), together with the ten chiefs of 
then Senate to propose terms of union. Home and Latium were 
henceforth to form one state. Home being aEowed to remain as 
the seat of government , but of the two Consuls, one was to be 
a Latm. The Senate was to be doubled by the admission of SOU 
l.atm members ; and no doubt the Latin territory was to be 
divided mto Tribes, which woidd have equal votes with those of 
old Home at tho Comitia. 

The proposal was fur enough, audit may be thought that Homo 
might ha\ o accepted it without loss of honour , for, not long after, 
most of the Latin cities formed the centres of new Tiibes, and 
lonie of the most distmguislied men of later times were of Latm 
(It igm But tho conduct of tho Latm cities had not been such as 
to wari-ant confidence, and it is probable that a Union now formed, 
when neither nation was willing to acknowledge tho supicmacy 
of the other, would not have been moie lasting than that of Hol- 
land and Belgium m our own times. Tho Lauus uow proposed _ 
It only under fear of tho Gauls and Samnites, aud when that fear 
was lemovcd, they would probably have brokcu it up 

§ 3 It 13 not hkely, however, that pohtio reasons of this kind 
mfiueuced the Homans in lejcctmg it Hude nations generally 
act oa impulse laihcr than on reason ; and tho story shows that 
Human piido was touched, rather than Homan interests. 

Tho Senate, says the Legend, met to luceive tho Latin dopu- 
tiLS 111 the temple of Capitohiio Jupiter, at tho head of tho Saccr 
Chius. When the deputies bad spoken, tho Fatheiu w’eru 
idled with wrath, aud their imud was uttered by T. Maiilms 
Toiquatus, Patrician Cou-sul, the same wlio had tamed his sui- 
iiauie m single fight against a Gaul. “ If,” said bc, “ the Honiaii 
i 5 <,ijato were so dead of heart as to admit these iiroposals, I my- 
nclf would como down to the Senate-house sword lu hand, and 
slay tho first Latm who should presume to cross this holy 
tnreshold.” Angry words followed, in the course of which L 
.tuaius of hetia, one of tho Latm Traitors, spoko hghtly of tho 
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ilHpuijiti). Thu'i, \viicn tho froiit*rauk mon had ducharged titcir 
ptlii thuy fL'll Luck, and their rcur-ntuk Htepped forward, so an to 
cornu in fiont and drichatgu their pila m turn Mcanwhilu tho 
oiigiiml fronUiank wiui rulliiig buck to tho rc.ur, and each rear* 
rank waa gradually commg up to bo ready to lake their turn in 
front. \Vhcu thu cnuiuy was thrown into confuaion by this con- 
tinued firo, thu wliolu body adianced to cloi.o combat, and com- 
ploted tho work of defeat with their swords. 

Now in tho times of Munus <uid Coisar, who conquered tho 
Uermuus and Gauls with tactics of this kind, tho wholo legion 
was armed alike, being divided into ten cohorts, and each cohort 
into thieo inainples or six centuries, each century being com- 
niunded by a centurion. 

But this miifoiinity of system did not yet prevail. At this 
tuno thu legion consisted of three batiahous, each 1200 strong, 
uiid to tlieao were attached a body of light troops, boivmcn and 
shngora {lorani), and also an unarmed body called acceusi, bc- 
causo they wore adJtd to the rate-jM^uiy citizens (censi), to servo 
■ us attendants. Of tho three battalions tho foremost was called 
/tustati, hecauso they wore still armed with tho long pike, hke 
tho old phalanx. Behind these weio tho I'niicipes, being tho 
lust in rank among tho utisuus, .umed with the sword am] piluni * 
In rear of tho Pniicipcs wero placed tho standards of the wiiolu 
ainiy, so that theso two front battalions wore (xillcd Ante-signam. 
Behind tho standards wero ranged tho third battalion, called 
Ti larii, composed of tho most exporiented soldiers, destined to 
act as a reserve, and bring aid to any part of tho fiout battahons 
which seemed to bo in difhculty. 

To each legion was attached a squadron (aid) of 300 horsu , but 
the horso-soldiors of Homo wcie always mcfiicient ; her chief do- 
poudenco was on her infantry. 

§ 6. This sjstcm, at the timo wo speak of, was common both 
to Komaus aud Latins They had been used to fight sido by 
.side, and in each army there were many men and ofilcers who 
wero personally connected with those in the other. Under these 
.cucumstanccs the Homan commanders oidered that there should 
be no communication between tho armies. It was also strictly 
forbidden to accept any challenge to single combat. All strength 
was to be reseired for the great battle which was to detenmne • 
the fate of tho two nations. 

§ 7 The Latin horsemen, conscious of superiority, used oveiy 
endeavour to provoke the Homans , and at length young Manhus, 
son of the Consul, stung to the quick by the taunts of Gemiuus 
Metius, a Latin champion, accepted his challenge. The young 

* In earlier times the Triani alone seem to have earned piln, whence thw 
neie called Pliant, and the two front battalions Ante-jpifani. 
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Ti. .lEmilius and Q. PubliLus Philo ; bjit Pedum held out to the 
third year (338 B c.), when this city also yielded, and the Latin 
war was ended. 

§ 11, The country that was left at the mercy of Home by the 
issue of the Latm war comprehended Latium itself, the coimtry 
of the Tolsciana and Auruncans from Anxur or 'J erracina to the 
month of the Lins, and the northern district of Campania nearly 
to the mouth of the Vultumus It was a rich domain, and at 
the close of the first year of the war the Senate, sure of their 
pnze, proceeded to appropriate part of the lands of these coun- 
tries. The poorest Plebeians, lately relieved of the pressuie of 
debt, now received jiortions not exceeding thiee jtigera (nearl)* 2 
acres) apiece. The allotments were small, but with the help of 
[lasturage on the pubhc land, this was enough to enable uidus- 
tnous men to keep free from debt ' 

§ 13. However, the smallness of these allotments seems to bai e 
again raised discontent ; and in the second year of the Latin war 
(339 B c.) the Plebeian Consul, Q Pubhhus Philo, being named 
Dictator by his Patncian coHesgue, proposed three Jaws still 
further abridging the privileges of the Patncian Loids. 

The first PubhJian lav/ enacted that one of the Censors, as one 
of the Consuls, must be a Plebeian. The second ga\e fuller 
sanction to the pnnciple already estabhsbed,ihat the liesolutions 
of the Plebeian Assembly should have the force of law.* 'Ihc 
third provided that all laws passed at the Comitia of the C'cn- 
tuncs or of the Tribes should receive beforehand the sanction of 
the Clines ; so that this Patrician .Isscmhly now lost all control 
over the Popular Assembbes. 

§ 13 At the close of the war, the Senate proceeded to make 
such a settlement of the couquered communities os might de- 
liver Rome from all future fears of in-surrectioa. The pnnciple 
was that uhich vias steadily and insidiously pursued in ^1 future 
•Icahngs with conquered couutnes. namely, to divide the interests 
of the difierent communities by oestowmg privileges on soin^ 
and by reducing others to subjection It should bo added, how- 
ever, that hopes were held out to those who were most severely 
jmnished, that by obedience and good service they might litre- 
after gain the pn viiegts of the most highly favoured 

§ 1 J. Wfs must here explain what tho^o pnvilegts were. All 
BurgCises of Rome now enjojed the same Rights. 'J hcoo Rights 
were Private and Public, 'ihe Private Rights of a Roman citiztn 
were (1) the power of legal marriage with aU families of citi/tns 
{Jtm Cuniiuhii) , (2) the power of making legal contracts of largaiii 
..nd sale, so that he might hold land and houses a good title 
• “ Ct cnuiii Q.i/'itr* l.iae J ” s«c Ciiaj i. j "0. 
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Cities had been destroyed by the Gni)«. nii 

dwindle away; so eaily be^an the nh-T’ now began to 

ended in the present deflation S 

time the whole Latin territo^ was 

Tribes, and Latin famihl S 

tnous generals and statesmen rflteme 

vrL'^sx“sri‘r„‘”cS“" 

adiantageous alhance with Home Ca^l^’ into 

later history on tenns of positive equaLty Tre^T^-f™ “ 
whom Livy calls the Knights, were ZbTw,, r o 
and had 'taken part with Borne m thp of^*-amniie origin, 
likely that these men were now re^toSd “ 

Capua, and that the privileges of eoSalh! “ Of derm 

alone. Probably, also, in other toana » referred to them 
while the mass of the people were left 
of .the Plebeians at Eomef Thus the p condition 
body in each city would bo anxioua “*■ Soverning 

Borne, because on that depended the alliance with 

supremacy. ^ “amteiinnco of their own 
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which brought both lutions to the last stage of o.rhaustiou. 
But lloiiio luuiaiiicd the conqueror. 

§ 5. War being declared, the Senate hastened to detach from 
the cause of the Suiunitcs such of the Lucaniau and Apulian 
tnbes as would listen to their diplomacy. We hud, indeed, that 
the Lucaniaiis soon after took part with the Satanites, hut their 
aid was of an unccitain and unstable character. Tarcntuin, the 
chief of the Gicck cities in the South of Italy, took no direct 
pait 111 the war, but regarded it with no common interest, 
indeed, it was by the aits of tho Taicntines that the Lucanians 
were detached fiom their alliance with Homo. 

§ <J Such was tho state of tho neighbouring nations when war 
broke out. It will bo useful here to notico tho men whom the 
Romans oicpcctcd to lead them to victory. 

Of T. iUanlius Torquatus, tho conqueror of tho Latins, we 
hear not. Either ho was dead, or tho ruthless e.xccutioil of his 
son prevented his being again elected Consul. But M Valenua 
Corvus, tho conqueror of the Samnitcs in the Pirst War, was 
snU in tho vigour of hfo. Ho had been hrst elected Consul m 
tho year 348, at the early ago of twenty-thiee, now, theiefoie, 
ho was httlo more than foity-four. Four times had ho been 
Consul , and as Dictator, in the year after his Sammto victory, 
he had quelled a dangeious insurrection without bloodshed. In 
tho course of this war he was once more Dictator and twice 
Consul 

But tho general in whom tho Senate seem to have placed 
most confidence was M. Papinus Cursor. Four times was he 
made Consid in this w'ar, and once Dictator, and his services 
were usually called for in the greatest emergencies. He was a 
man of little education, of great bodily strength, and especially 
remarkable for his swnftness of foot (whence bis name of Cursor) , 
able to endure all extremes of hunger, cold, and fatigue; and not 
without a rough sort of humour. A man of this kind was sure 
to bo popular with the soldiers ; yet often he lost their good- . 
will by hia violent and overbeanng conduct. 

But Q Fabius Alaximus was the most considerable man of the 
time. He was a patrician, but the warm friend of the plebeian 
P. Deems, the son of that Deems who devoted himself so nobly 
in the Latin War. Fabius more than once proved himself the 
better genius of Rome. 

With these three Patricians must be remembered the names 
of 0. Marcius Rutilus and Q. Pubhhus Phdo, Plebeians, who haie 
already been mentioned more than once. 

To oppose these Roman chiefs the Samnites had, no doubt, 
bold and skilful leaders , for during a great part of the war their 
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but only a year’s truco \nu> granted, at the end of which hostih- 
tics uoio resumed with the same foituno os bcfoio. After some 
lobbca tho oiioiny jiraycd for peace more earnestly than before , 
but tho Seuato lofusod to treat nulcss Biutulus Pa^nus, whom 
they accounted tho leader of tho war-iiarty, were first delivered 
up. This mail nobly said that ho would not stand in tho way 
of his country’s wishes, and sought a voluntary death. Then tho 
8ammtcs sent ambassadors to Homo, bcaiing tho body of Papins, 
to repeat their former prayer. But this umvoitby treatment of 
a man whoso only fault seems to have been that ho lo\cd his 
country too well, was of no avail. Tho conditions of peace 
ofi'ored by tho Sonato were so hard, that it was thought that a 
war over so unsuccessful could bring about no woiso results It 
was dctci mined to renew hostihties. 

§ 9. ShcoND PsniOD (321 — 315 n o ). — As during the first five 
years of the war tho Homan arms bad prevailed, so during the 
next seven tho Samiiitcs wcio almost uniformly successful. This 
success was mainly duo to C Pontius, a man who had been 
educated in Greek Icarumg and was worthy to bo captam-gcneral 
of tho Samnito League. The very first year of his command 
was marked by ono of tho greatest disgraces which the Roman 
armies over suffered. This was tho famous affair of the Caudiue 
Forks (Furouloj Caudinm). 

It appears that in tho year 321 B.o. both tho Consuls, T. 
Votunus and Sp Posthumius, had beeu ordered to march into 
Campania, in order to attack Samnium from that countiy 
When they reached Capua, they heard that Pontius with the 
whole Samnito army was besieging Lucena. Thinking that, 
unless they hastened by tho shoitest way into Apuha, tho whole 
country might bo lost, they marched straight northwai d into 
- Samnium, taking tho road which led by Calatia through the 
mountains to Benovontura. Soon after the road enters the 
mountains, tho valley becomes very narrow, then opens out into 
a small plain, and again closes in. When the Roman aimips, 
after traversing the plain, attempted to defile thiough the pass 
at the far end of it, they found that C Pontius, with the best 
of his troops, had beset the road The Consuls turned about, 
mtenduig to go back into Campania and seek another way into 
Apulia, but they found that the enemy had in the meantime 
taken possession of the'pass by which they had entered, so that 
they were hemmed in both in front and rear Sidl the Romans 
made a desperate attempt to force their way out of this traji 
Qieat numbers feU* one-hnlf of their ofiSoers were kiUed or 
wounded , and not till then did tho Consuls offer to treat. 

§ 10. Pontius was so elated by his great success, that he knew 
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to Borne , the six hundred hostages \Tere left to the mercy of 
the Samnites. 

§ 12. In this matter the Boman Senate has been much blamed 
for treachery and breach of faith. But, to justify such censure, 
we must be able to answer these questions : — Had the Consuls 
power to make a treaty binding on the whole people ? Or if they 
had not, did they send to Borne to obtain the sanction of the 
Senate and People^ If these questions are answered, one or 
both of them, in the affirmative then doubtless the Senate were 
most guilty. But if the Consuls had no such power, and if the 
authoritie.s at home had not been consulted, then all that can be 
said IS that C Pontius ought not to have dismissed the army till 
the treaty had been duly ratified : for Borne was so near that an 
ansuer could soon have been brought back. At all events the 
conduct of Postuimus, m pretending to be a Samoite when he 
insulted the Bomau fecial, is, to our notions, contemptible, if not 
too ludicrous even to be contemptible. 

§ 13 So the war was renewed, and Papirius Cursor, with his 
plebeian colleague, took the field But, though he was re-electcd 
Consul for the next year, fortune contmued to favour the Sam- 
nites. In the eleventh year of the war their cbiets took advan- 
tage of the absence of the Consuls to descend into Campama ; 
and Fabius, appointed Dictator, had only just time to occupy 
the pass of Lautuloi, between Anxur and Fundi. But Fabius, 
bravo and skilful as he was, could not hold his post with a raw 
army, and was defeated with great loss. The loss of Lautulo; 
opened Latium to the Samnite army; the Auruncans rose 
against Borne, and Campania threatened to revolt. The con- 
ditiou of the City seemed desperate. But old Borne never shone 
so bright os when her hght seemed quite put out. Fabius, with 
the rehes of his army, joined one of the Consuls, who returned 
home m haste, when the news of the battle of Lautuko reached 
him. They feU upon the Samnites, and defeated them com- 
pletely. 

From this time the star of the Sainnitts began to wane. For 
the remaining ten years of tho war tbo Bomau arms uniformly 
prevailed ; and with these begms our third and last period. 

§ 1 1. Thibd Peiuod (314 — 301 no) — ^Tho defeat of the Sam- 
nites just mentioned was so complete, that they could not meet 
tho Bomao in the field- The wretched Auruncans were 
betrayed to their old ma-jters, and (to use tho words of Livy) 
were annihilated. Mknius was named Dietator to inquire into 
Campani.'ui disaffection , and his jiresenco at Capua created so 
much terror, that tho two Calavii, the leaders of the eonfedc-racy, 
were dehvered up to him, and a general amnesty aas tjranteJ. 
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cluof town of tho Pcntrmns, they sued for peace. It was granted, 
b\it on Imrd terms. 'J'hcy lost all their teiritory on tho sea- 
coiust; they gave up all foreign .dhanccs and conquesbi, and 
acknowledged tho supieinncy of Homo. 

§ 19. Thu Senatu weto more ready to come to terms, because 
some of lior other neighbours threatened to be troublesome. 
Even the Ilernicaus, the old ami faithful allies of lioinc, liad risen 
against her just bcfoio tho close of tho war; but they were 
1 educed in a single campaign, and their towns ticated os those of 
tho Latins had been bofoio Anagnia, their chief city, became 
a Roman municipal town. Part of the Yolscian lands also were 
occupied by the colonics of Intel amna and Cosimim (as above 
noted), and more lecently by Sora. At the close of the war, the 
icnmant of thoyEipiians also ventured to provoke the wrath of 
Rome They also wcio soon subdued, and two Colonics weio 
planted among their mountains— at Alba on tho Fucine Lake, 
and at 001*30011 ; and by the next Censors the iEquian territory 
on tho Amo vrtia foimcd into tw'o now Tribes (tho Anienc and 
Toroiitino), so that now tho number amounted to Thirty>thrcc 
(209 n.c ), This near appioach of Roman settlers alarmed the 
Sabcllian Tnbes on tho high Apennines, and tho Marsians 
declared war. They also w’eio defeated , upon which the Senate 
at once offered to enter into a league with them on equal terms 
and tho Maisians long remained the faithful allies of Rome 
Tho jRarrucimans, Feligniaus, Frcntanians, and Yestimans, also 
joined tho Roman league. 

/■ / , y ' •* Is 
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witlialauding tho thirty years’ tnico which had been lately made 
At Airutium (Aie/.£u) wo iind tho noblo hoiiso of the C’llnii, 
from whom 0. Cihiius Miccenas, tho minister of Augustus, 
claimed doseent, inviting tho Homans to rtstoro them to tho 
city ftom which they hud beon bauished Penisia also aud other 
cities appear in arms. Eien beyond Etrmia, in Umbria, wo 
find tho Homans at war with tho people of ifequimini, a city 
strongly situated on tho Nar (Nora). After an obatinute siege 
thoy took tho places aud planted a Colony there, under tho name 
of Narnia (Nariii), to command tho point at which tho froiitiora 
of Etiuria, Umbiio, and tho Sabines meet, Tiio Umbiians were 
so alarmed by this aggresaivo movement, tlut they called to 
tlicir aid tho Senoniau Gauls, tho same who had burnt Home, 
and who bad made a permanent settlement on tho Umbrian 
coast-land, between tho Utis and tho -Esis 

§ 3. In tho year 2dS na the Consuls woto preparing to lesist on 
attack from tho Umbiians and Gauls; and this was tho favour- 
able moment chosen by the Sammies for renewing the war. 

Their first stop was to overpower the Homan paity in Lucania 
and Apulia , the colony of Lucerta alone held out. Then they 
attempted to diaw over tho Marsians to their league , but this 
people turned a deaf ear to the voice of the tempter. Tho Sa- 
bines, however, of tho upper country gave a favourable answer. 

With this formidable confederacy on tho one hand, and the 
fear of the Etrunans, Umbrians, and Senouian Gaula on the 
other, tho position of Home appeared ciitical. But for some 
reason the fickle Gauls failed in their engagement, the Umbiians ' 
did not move, and Home was left to deal with the Sanuuto 
league on the south, and the Etruscan cities on the north. 

§ 4. The patiiciau Consul of the year, L. Cotnelius Scipio 
Barbatus, the fiiwt of a great name,* invaded Etmcia, while 
his colleague, Cn Fulvius, entered the coijntry of the Pentnan 
Sammtes. Fulvius gained not that advantage which the Homan 
people expected over an enemy whom they considered os already 
conqueied. Accordingly, the general wish was to elect Q Fabius 
Maximus, the hero of the late war. Consul for the next year 
Fabius was now an elderly man, and this would be his fourth 
Consulship. He was fain to decline the task, but at length gave 
way on condition that his plebeian colleague should be P. Deems 
Afus, son of him who devoted himself in the gieat Latin woi , 
and he also had been Consul twice before. They had been col- 

* This was the Scipio whose sarco^hagns (figured at the head of this 
Cltapter) is preserved in the Vatican. The mscnptioa on it rccont, that he 
“ cnnquereil the Lucaniatts, &c., and led away hostages " When this was 
done Is not recorded in Li\y. 
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was sent forward mth a single legion to watch the movements 
of the enemy. Volumnius, as Proconsul, was sent into Sam- 
nium. Fulvius was to be stationed near Faleni With a leserve 
force to overawe Etruna ; while a fourth aimy, under Postumius, 
was to cover Pome itself This was the laigest number of 
troops that the Pepublic had ever yet called into the field. 
lYith her alhes she could not have had less than 100,000 men 
under arms. 

§ 7. When the Consuls to6fc the field, they were greeted ivith 
the unwelcome news that Scipio had been overpowered by the 
' Gauls ; and that these barbarians, with some of the Etruscans, 
had jomed the brave Gellius E^natms in Umbria. They imme- 
diately pushed across the Apennines, and (probably to supply 
Scipio’s place) recalled Volumnius from Somnium. At the same 
time they sent ordeis to Fulvius to advance into Etruna, hoping 
by this diversion to draw off the Etruscans, and tlius neaken 
the confedciato army. The scheme nas successtul , and when 
the Poman array met the confederates at Sentmura m Umbiia, 
the Etruscans had already returned homo. Here, as on all occa- 
sions, the conduct of that people was weak and selfish 'No 
brave man could trust his fot tunes m their hands. 

The Poman army of Umbna, legionaries and alhes, amounted 
to not less than 60,0(J0 men. The enemy, oven without the 
Etruscans, were far more numerous. Fabius commanded the 
’ light wmg, which was opposed to Gclhus nith Ins Samnitcs, 
the Umbnans, and probably some other Itahan tribes , Deems 
on the left faced an immense host of Gauls. Just before the 
battle began, a hind and a wolf (so runs the stoiy) ran do\sn 
between the armies ; the hmd turned in among tho Gaub, and 
was slam by their javehns ; tho wolf sought refugo in the Poman 
ranks, and no man touched tho sacred beast of Pomulus 'i his 
was hailed as an omen of good, and tho battle began. Fabius, 
after on obstinate stiuggle, brought up bis reserve, and tho Sara- 
uitas gave way. Put ho could not pursue them ; for Deems on 
bis sidc.had been less successful Tho Gauls had brought their 
ivar-chariots into action, and tho Pomans were terroi-stiiick by 
these strange engines of destruction.. A panic seized the caialo, 
and tho legions wavered , when Dccius resolved to follow the 
example of his father, and do\ote himself for his country. He 
went tlirough tho same solemn forms; his heroic death lent 
now courage to his men, and they returned to tho chaigc under 
the command of M. Livius, tho Pontifcx Maximus .Still the 
Gaub kept their ground unflinching, till Fabius, Iniving dnven 
the bamiiitcs and their confedcratui from the field, wheeled 
round, sud ossaded the Gauls on their left flank, wmlc he do- 
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aqj ntSaq qnqs j puB ‘pooS sb am oq. paqaodaa oaaAi snanao 9qq „ 
‘insnoQ'.aqq paqdaa ^.-os qi ag;,, „-qB qn qua qon qiA\ sja\oj aqq 
( paq ■ sBq snuBqnd aqq „ 'aq piBS ,/aoj „ : asaj qBaaS ni niiq oq 
amBO sniatdB j p\sno 0 aqq jo Aiaqdau aqq ‘SnraniSaq SBAa ojqq'eq aqq 
SB qsnf qng; - -pooS SBAi. namo aqg, ,,MaA 0 qaj naoo aqq jo anios 
qBqq ‘paapni ‘.^qpaaaS os- -‘qaAi. paj jfaqq „ qnqq paqaodaa (snpiBqnd 
aqq) aadaaq apqq‘(qpid) S[As.oj paaoBS aqq jo Snipaaj aqq nioaj 
naqBq aaaAi. snanio aqq naqj^ ‘aaaqAV qon AAonq oav. — sniaidBj 
qani satmaB aiaqq pnB 'saiAaj Avan aiaqq qqiAV ojqqBq aaqqonB 
JO annqaoj aqq jCaq oq paAjosaa saqinnaBg aqj, ’aaojaq saB^.^ 
•moj anop paq snwaQ pnn siaiqB^ sb ‘nininraBg papBAni qqoq 
iCaq:| puB i sniqAaBQ 'dg pnB ‘aosanQ snaaidBg; jo nos ‘sniaidBj 'q 
aaaAi anaiC aqq jo spisnoQ aqx ‘aanlanoo ao eip oq sqqBO piaaoq 
ifq saAjasntaqq pnnoq pnn ‘abav. qsB( aqq ni sb ‘paniaB ^-[pipnajds 
eaaA\. snoqBqqBq paqotd niBqaao i qaojjo aqnaadsap b apara jCaqq ’D'a 
SG5 til •oaoni saBai[ aAg aoj qsaqnoo aqq paniBqntBui saqinniBg aqq 
‘saqBaopajnoo aqq jo qnoa aqajdnioo siqq SnTpnBjsqqTAvqojq 'g § 

•jCjojS aqq aanqs oq paAq qon paq 
qnq 'aaSnap aqq qn anaoq paq oq qaqq SmqnaniB^ ‘pnaiaj paAoad 
-aaiaqq snq jo aABaS aqq aaAO noiqaao ub paonnonoad ajj -jpsniiq 
snTqBjj naqq aaoni siqq qjaj anon pna 5 anSaaqoo' aAaaq siq jo 
aonasqa aqq ;fq paaaani sbaa qi qng; 'paAaasap qaAi'sBAV ‘atsnaag qa 
snaosnaqg; aqq aaAO .^aoqoTA aaqqona pantaS paq aq qiq araoq qon 
pananqaa oqai ‘sntqaq; jo qdnzntaj^ oqj, ’ifiaqj jo pna rantninag jo 
aqaj aqq panrcnaaqap qoiqAV ‘mnniqnag jo ojqqaq aqq sba\. qong 
•snoiSipoad sbai sapis qqoq no jaqqSnBjs aqjj •Xiqnnoo uaao 
aiaqq paniaSaa pna ‘aapao pooS ni paqaaaqaa saaaniaqnnoni ifpaaq 
siq JO qnaninaa a qng; 'SniqqSg qaj sniqanSg; snqjag aAaaq aqq 
pnn ‘Aiona poqoBqqa aaoAV saqintnag aqq naqj; ’aoBid qooq qpsand 
[BaanaS a pna ‘naqoaq iCfaqaidnioo noos oaaAV jCaqq ‘papnnoa 
-ans snqx Mnoa ni raaqq.aajaq oq .^qaABo naiuadraaQ aqq paqoaq 
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'§ 9. Tlicse vigorous measures were not continued the nest 
year, when Q. Fabius Gurges, sou of old Fabius, was sent alone 
into Samnium He had the name but not the nature of his 
father, and the Sammtes were once moie commanded by their 
greatest man, C. Pontius, of uhom we hear nothing from the 
year of the Furculoi Caudiua: to the present time He resumed 
his old tactics, and again drew the Romans into a defile, fiom 
which, however, he idlowed them to escape, but not without 
heavy loss. The news of this unexpected leverse raised ■& 
storm of indignation at Borne, and the Consul was only saved 
fiom disgrace by his father, who volunteered to join the army 
as his son’s legatus or heutenant. His presence restored spint 
to the army. Another battle was fought ; many thousand Sam- 
nites fell, and C. Pontius was taken prisoner. Ihe tnumphal 
procession ivas remarkable, because old Fabius and his sou both 
appeared in the car of victory, and ascended together to the 
Capitol 

§ 10. The Senate had some fear lestTarentum and the Southern 
tribes might even j et bo excited to jom the Samnitcs ; and to curb 
them, they determined to colonise Venusia, in Southern Apulia 
It IS said that 20,000 Romans and Latins settled in ihe future 
birthpkico of Horace, and we shall find Yenusia hereafter appear- 
ing os one of the most faithful of the Colonies. 

§ 11. Two years aftei, m the yeai 290 B c , the Samnitcs finally 
laid down their arms, and submitted to Roman supremacy. One 
short struggle more followed ten years after, when the airival of 
Pjiihus gave false hopes to the peojilo of Southern Italy. After 
his dopai'tuio the Sammies, with the rest of the Itohans, bowed 
without further dispute to the sovereignty of Rome 

§ 12. The close of this war was marked by one disgraceful act, 
tlie death of C Pontius Ho followed the triumphal procession 
of Fabius Giirgcs, and was beheaded in' the pnson under the 
Capitol. Wo blush for Romo while wo hear of such treatment of 
a noble and generous enemy. We grieve that the lost we hear of 
old Fabius is that ho should have been associated in a triumph 
by which his laurels were so gncvously sulhed. 
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ing Yet jealousy still lingered in many minds A airm 
appears in the story preserved of the wife of Volnn ^ 
plebeian eoUeague of Appius Claudms ^ 

Patncian of the ViigmianGens but tliA ^ » 

not aUow h.r lo jo".a „ ar,o^ST^'r 

a^g that bj mainagomlhaPteteian shaMiWo!w"S 

lights. Lpou this she consecrated a chanp] fn -*• m i 
But petty jealousies of this kind did noT fi.u? 
better sort of either order 4e Sami of 

shows that there weio noble-minded mSi m each i'So”^o.in‘^‘’“-'** 
heart and hand in the service of the state ^ could join 

§ 2. But theie weio many of the voun^ Pni.n«,o„ i 
not biook to part e.en with then ^ohti«d 

tmn‘T? PioniotiD^ the^lec! 

tion of their own order at the Comitia, and dcbariin- the Pie 

beiaus fiom the rights accoided to them by the Lioiniau law C 
ifamius, a Plebeian, who had been ajipoiuted Dictator to innim " 
into the threatened revolt of Capua (3M n c > after “ 

JiiB dutyabioad. went on summalSy L Laki ullSS 
clubs contrary to public good For this he was impeached 
before the Senate, but the coniplamt was dismisseH^nffhA 
Clubs aie little heaid of aftei wauls “^“'ssed, and the 

§ 3. The only exclusive puvilego which was still maintained by 
t^ latriciaiis was, that they alone weie eligible to the sacred 
olSccs of the lontificate and Augurato Theio weio still only 
/our l oiitifices, be:>ido thu Pontiiox .Maximus, and four Augui/ 
all Pah iciaiis, according to the o.igmal institutions asoiiLed to’ 
^uma. But this puvilego was little worth jireseiving, when it 
had ^en conceded that Plobci.ms could hold ounilo offices enter 
ho Capitohne leniple in tiiumphal procession, and take the 
auspices .at the meeting of the CentuHato Assonibh'. Accoid- 
mgly, in the year ,300 u c, a law was pioposed by two 'Jribuncs, 
Loth bcanng the name of Ogulnius, foi lemoungthis last symbo 
of exclusive privilege It was pioposed that henceforth theie 
should be eight 'Poutifices, four fiom each oider, besides the 
Chief Pontifl, who might bo cither patrician or plebeian, for we 
find the office held by Ti, C'oruncauiiis, .i distiiigmslicd Plebeian 
not many jears later. The number of Auguis wa.s also to bo in- 
creased to nine, four fiom each order, the ninth probably buwu 
President of the College, as was the Chief PoutiO' of the Pontifical 
Colkgc Vacancies weio to bo filled up, as heretofore by the 
surviving rnombtra of the CoUege, a practice which in Itomau 
laiigingo .v.ia called ('cuptnliu Deems spoke w.irnilj in favour 
of the la a, .and it was earned by general consent, 

§ 1. \Vc have now ceased to hear the ejiithet jeor ajiplu<l lo 



;83AV0][ GTj'; tuiAi j(j|80r4i|od sa'Aiasinoq^ Sni^tJioossB poo^q nsio 
q3iq jo snos.iad png 0:4 Sutqg ^cnsnun ire qou si !4j 'j;, § 

, ■ -sa^oA 9saq!4 puBcnnioo pinoo oq.ii quo iuB 

04 j0A\.od poi^ipd qonra oai3 put! ‘^qStaAi g^aaS maS ppiOAi sa^OA 
aiSuTS .iiaq4 ‘saqiij, oi^sng; aq4 04UI UAS.o.tq4 ajaA uatnpaaa j asaq'4 
ji !4i3q4 snoiAqo sbai gi qng ‘0110 04 uaAas j^ptian jo noi^jod 
-oad aq4 nt uampaajj aq^ jo asoq^ 04. poo^s sassaSing- qnj oq? 
JO sajoA aqj ‘saquj, oijstijj naAos-yCgnaAij jnasaad jb a.iaAi a.iaqj 
sanis ‘joji; rejnqi.ij^ ''JUI'nof) aqj ui qqSiaAi qonui asio-iaxa pinoo 
jaAan jfaqq. ‘saquj, .moj asaqj ni jf^piofisni b patn-ioj jfaqj -ji naAO 
‘ajoja.iaqj, ‘Baquj, ^qiQ jnqj aqq jo ano 04 Snojaq jfjno pjnoo ifaqq 
4Bq4 ‘BuiSiqs JBjnoiqjBd siqq Xq paqiinii sbai diqsnaziqio Jioqq qnq 
i os a.iajM Aaqju -snaziqto uerapaajjj; asaqq paqBD 9ABq ‘g § 

•s-taquAi uBcnojj aqq jo sisnojoj oiqOBj aqq ‘aracrg; 
JO aoBjndoj aqq jo atnBu aqq .lapun ^Cioqsiq .ino jo pouad aaqBj 
aqq ni qainn os JBaq pBqs pM inoqAV jo ‘aso.iB snaziqio jood jo aoBJ 
Alan aqq qBqq sbai 41 snqq puB : saoAnosai uaio Jiaqq 04 qiaj naaq 
OABq qsniu snosiad quaSipnt jo Aaqranu b ‘jaqsBtn Aiaqq jo qqaap 
aqq no osbo aqq sainiqatnos sbaa sb ‘aono 4B oajj 40s a.taAi saABjg 
JO .laqninu aSaBf b naqj^^ •snBiaqajg puB suBioujBg; jo nonin 
aqq aonis apBoi pBq oqqndag; aqj jo bthab aqj qotqAV ssa.i3o.id aqq 
Snunp iiqtpidBj pa4B.TajaoDB qjm pajBodaa naaq OABq qsnui ssaoo.tcl 
aiuBs aqj pny •pa.ianlinoa aqs tnoq.ti asoqq jo aaqrann a3jiq 
B JO soAB[g apBOi puB ‘sajBjs juaionB jjb jo aidraBso aqj paAioqoj 
aqs ‘sSuiq .lajBj aqj japun iCqo.renota pj.io.tiod b otUBoaq aniojj 
naqAi ‘jqnop on 'snojqBj .iiaqq jo qijanaq eqq joj puB noiq 

-oaqo.id aqq .lopnn sqaaqo no paij.iBO iCjqsoin aaaAt apBjq jo 

ssatitsnq aqq puB subsijjb jo sq.ioAv jBoraBqoani aqj, •sjaanoqBj 
oo.ij SB .10 saqBqsa jpnns jo s-tauAio aqq sb .laqqia ‘saAjastuaqq 
suBiaqajg aqq ^fq auop iffqsoin sbav anoqBj jB.iii4jnoijSY 'sno.! 
-acunu naaq oAuq 0,4 qon niaas BaABjg ‘aSB jaijjBa spuioqj jo pouad 
Snoj B .loji; 'qqiBaAi puB noiqBpidod ni X410 aijq jo asBa.ioni aqq 
qqiAi Snisi.iB /C^pidB-i sbai .lood jo ssbjo .laqqouB qng; ’noiqBSiuojoo 
Xq paAOtja.i naaq pBq .iap.io nBiaqajd aqq jo .lOod aqj, 'oqBqs aqq 
ut SntJBaddB sb.m p.ioosip jo qnaiaoja Aian b ‘qnoqB qqSno.iq jfjqB 
-aoBad SBAi SJop-TQ oqq JO noisnj oqajdraoo siqq apqAA qng; -g § 

•ssB[0 B SB raaqq 04 ^q.taAod xgjB oq Sniureni 
-a.T Aion ginqqifuB sbai .ion isnBiaqojg; .lood aqq jo jaqninn aqq 
paqsiuunip ast.Moqq pBq aniog jo nia4s.<B jBinojoo aqj, -saqiiUBj 
JO .laqraun aS.rej b ino.ij .Cq.iaAod paAonio.i aABq qsnni ‘sqoijq 
-sip .laqqo puB ‘nBinI)j£/ ‘uBias[oj^ oqq iii paqirejd .ifjaqBi sainojoo 
aqq ni ajqqos oq quo qiias naaq pnq oqAv asoqq oq pnBg; oqqn j jo 
suoisiAip oqBj oqq puB ‘0.10UI on sbai oSnpnoq oqni s.ioqqap pa.iaAq 
-op qoiq.n AiBj oqq qnq i suBtouqBg JOod o.iaAi OAoqq SB ‘snBiaq 
-ajg .lOod ‘qqnop on ‘qiqs o.ioav o.iaqx. 'BSEp b sb suBiaqaig oqq 
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nrdcis rather than with the ckss immediately below them. 
Such a combination was easy at Borne, because the elevation of 
the Plebeian order still lankled in the minds of many Patricians , 
and it might ha\ e been expected that there w ould not be wanting 
unscrupulous men of this class who would avail themselves of 
any means to recover their exclusive privileges Such a man 
was Appius Claudius, afterwards named Caecus or the Bhnd He 
was descended from that proud Sabine family which in the 
earher times of the Bepubho had for three generations led the 
high Patiician party in their opposition to the claims of the 
Plebeians. He was, mdeed, devoid of miLtary talent among a 
people where every man was more or less a soldier, and where 
every magistrate uas expected to be a general But his abihties 
as a statesman were great He is the first man of whom we 
bear as using to high honours with this recommendation only 
to favour : his temper was determined, and his wnll indexible. 
He it was who first conceived the plan of creatmg a new party 
by means of the Freedmen, so as to neutralise the equahty lately 
won by the Plebeians. 

§ 8. In 312 BC, three years after the disastrous defeat sus- 
tained by Fabius at Lautid®, Appius was chosen Censor, together 
inth the Plebeian C Plautius. He was not Consul till five years 
later, a reversal of the usual order of office, which may be attn- 
buted to his want of mihtary skill. One of the first duties of 
the Censor was to make up the list of the Senate. The common 
practice was to leave all the old members on the list, unless any 
man had been guilty of some dishonourable act, and to fill up 
the racancies by a regular rule, of which we shall speak here- 
after. But Appius disdamed all precedent, and called up into 
the Senate a number of persons devoted to himself, who had no 
claim to such a dignity. Ho doubt the chief shght was shown 
to the Plebeians, for L Junius Bubulcus, who in the next year 
was' Plebeian Consul for the third time, treated the hst made out 
by Appius as null, and the Plebeian Censor, C. Plautius, resigned 
his office, in order that Appius also might resign , for it was the 
custom, when by any cause a Censor rvas deprived of his col- 
league, that he should lay down his office at once. But here 
again Appius defied 2 irecedent, and remained sole Censor. 

§ 9. He was now quite lurfettered, and undertook the great 
alteration to which we have before alluded. In revising the 
Census-register, or list of all who belonged to the Tribes, he 
allowed the Freedmen to be registered in the list of any Tribe 
they pleased, coiintiy as well as city. By this means, as we haie 
aaid, the Freedmen’s votes became available in every Tnbe, in- - 
stead of being confined to four. 3Ioreo\er the Freedmen, being 


•iSb Jiqasij sSai msnb jad ‘41.13 sin'iiij 
i.iri4U3[{s Kqjoj kuj cuanb .lad ‘41.13 snqsvja^ ajjj 

— : sins piAQ SB ‘sgiqno j aqq jo .iBpiia[BO aqq a; 
}ioi;y JO lyo/ay sb paq.iBiii 40a ojoav hoiijay sXiip [[b bo ‘si 4Eq4 ‘ijsoy saiy aqj 
uo i4JB[nSa.i.ii p[aq a\ou a.iaAi Xaqq qng ‘pisq ajaAV S4aqjBm ai|4 uaqA\ jjaaAi 
£iaAa HI iCop auo jo ‘acinpunj^ ai[4 uo uaaq psq s.CEp-4jnoa aq4 inBuiSuo * 

Jiuads 9A4: S4{J0A4 oqj, MsSno^ SJB9iC T! puB aaanq aoj ‘si 
‘uinjqsnip epiiAi oqq joj ootgo siq ppiq oq p9tnnij0q9p puB ‘bj[ioa4 
[Bnoiqua qBa.iS graos unSaq puq gg; ‘noiqnaqin qone on pBq oq 
qnq -avci uBiiirag/ 9qq ifq pgjgpjo sb ‘uAiop qt .^b[ pjiioAV 9q qBqq 
poqogiJxg sba\ qi sqqnoni ussqqSia joj Bogjo stq ppq pBq gq ugqAv 
puB ‘josugQ gps psuiBinaj sniddy qBqq nags 9ABq 9 ^ ‘31 § 

•nos spBtnpaaj^q siqq jo jiioabj ni psqoafoj ‘qnBj jBps 
-noo JO ngm ‘saqBpipnBO nAio Jxoqq jo OAVq aabs oqAV. ‘snaziqp pp 
aqq jo noiqBnSpni qnajS aqq oq ‘paqoap sba\ aq naqj, -jaSnoj on 
janoATJOs B gq ppoAi 9q qBqq SnuBpap ‘noiqBdnooo siq jo saSpBq 
gqq ‘opqs puB.sqapBq siq nMop piB[ puB pjBAiJOj paddaqs sniABj^ 
qoiqAi nodn ! gpBjq ni paSnSna sbav. oqiA nosaad b joj saqoA aqBq 
qon ppoo aq piBS noiqoap 9qq qB Snpisajd onnqpj, 9qj, ‘diqs 
-gppjp gpiJUQ oqq joj ojupipnco b sniBoaq sniABj^q ‘diqsnaziqp 
jpij oqq oq uanipaajj 9qq jo noissirapB sqq jaqjB noog 'll § 

„'S0iC9 jSAiOJO oqq quo paqoid oq,, ‘s^vs ojaoiQ sb ‘snqq pnB 
: noiqoB JO spntq paaAOS oqq ni paifoidraa oq oq jadojd sauBpni 
-JOJ oqq JO qsq oiqnaqqnB nB poqsqqnd osp oq : qt oos qqSini jp 
qBqq os ‘imuo j oqq ni dn qos oq siqq pnB ! poqjBni ojoai tqsBjag 
])nB iqsBj[ saig oqq qorqAv ni ‘jBpnapQ JBpSai b dn Aiojp pnB 
‘sqojoas osaqq jo noissassod qoS ‘sniddy nojqnd siq jo dpq oqq iq 
‘sniAB[ji; qng; qioaoojd qsniu snoiqoB qB qopAt oq SuipjoooB sou 
’-BpniJOj poinqoaq osoqq jo noissossod ni o.ioai onop l^aqq qon 
ppioo ifoqq naqAi puB ppq oq ppoo sqjnoo uoqAv slnp oqq ojoai 
qotqAi Aiouq onop jfoqq ! spnBq uavo jpqq ui aibj jo sqoJoas oqq 
qB qdaq pBq suBpijqBj aqq oniiq qBqq oq dg •sSnipaaoojd pSoj 
UI poAJOsqo oq oq saraiq puB smaoj aqq jo uoiqBoqqnd oqq qqiAi 
norconnoo ni uAiouq qsoq si ouiBn spBin siqj, -qnBqJodnii pire 
snojamnu bbaa ‘iiAiouqun sbav Suiqiiud naqAv ‘saraiq quapuB ui 
qoiqAi sSBp B ‘(vqj.toii) .iCjBqou JO jonoAUOS oqqnd B jo SuiqBO oqq 
poAioqoj oqAv ‘uBinpaajj b jo nos oqq ‘sniABjq; 'nQ ouo sba\. aoBf 
-ndod oqq qqiAV Suipaji ui po.^o[tIraa oq raoqAV qnaSB oqj, 'OI § 

•sassagjqa; oqj Jo qsaj aqq qquw 
jfqipnbo oq paqqirapB oq raoqAv ‘ooBpdoj puB uarapoajjf oqq jo 
qBqq nnqq joqqBJ qjBoq qB .^qjBd uBpijqBj oqq jo qsajoqni oqq pBq 
sniddy ojnsBOUi siqq iit qnqq omnssB oq qonra ooq qon si qj "noiq 
-jodojd p-aijorann jpqq pnoXoq JOAvod b norapoajj oqq oq oabS 
qoiqAi. qoBj b — ‘ i(iJB[nSaj ssaj qonra poqjnaqqB sjaqoA Xtqunoo oqq 
SBOJoqAV ‘soqqraossB oqq qB qnosojd SiCBAqB ojoav ‘omoq ni qnopisoj 
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of becarao mitl .itjll remain famous as tbo Appian road and the 
Appian aqiitiduct 

§ 13. The Appun Boad is well known, oven to those who have 
not visited Homo, by tho ainusiug description which Horace has 
given of.hi3 journey along it. It led from Romo to Capua, pass- 
ing through tho Pontine marshes to Terraema, then skirted the 
seawaid side of tho Auruncan hills, so as to avoid the pass of 
Lautuiu, and went on by way of Fundi, Formiae, and Sinutssa to 
Capua. There had been a road this way before, which Appms 
now improved and made fit for niihtaiy' purposes : its length was 
about 120 miles. Long afferv/ards it was continued through 
Feneventum and tho Samnito Apennines to Brundusium. Tlie 
Latin road, as tlio upper road to Capua was noiv called, left 
Homo by tho same gate, tho Porta Capena. 

Tho Appian Aqueduct (aqua Appia) was the first of these 
great works by which Romo was so abundantly supplied with 
w'atcr. But it did not rcacmblo tho Homan aqueducts of later 
times — those long bnos of arches with which every one is fami- 
liar In those days enemies often penetrated even to the w'alls 
of Rome, and might easily have biokcn off a raised aqueduct. 
It passed under ground till it had entered tho city, when it rosf 
on a few arches near tho Porta Capena, then passed down into 
tho lower parts of tho city next tho river, where spring- water 
theio was none, and wbero dwelt those poorer classes whose 
favour Appiua had endeavoured to gain. But whether or not 
he had a pohtical end in vievr, every one will agree with tho 
remark, that one must feel unmixed pleasure in observing that 
the first Roman aqueduct was constructed for the benefit of 
the poor, and of those who most needed it ” 

§ 14 During the whole of Appms’ arbitrary Censorship the 
Senate and the old citizens refrained from offering any direct 
opposition to his acts. But when the next Censors (of tho year 
307 DC.) left bis woik untouched, the Senate resolved that new 
Censors should be chosen two and a half years before the proper 
time, and the choice of the people fell on Rome’s two worthiest 
somi, Q. Fabius Ifaximus and P. Decius Hus. These two great 
men applied a remedy simple but effectual. They did not, as 
tho more violent might have wished, disenfranchise the new 
citizens, hut merely removed their names from the countiy 
Tnbes and restored them to the four city Tribes, to which they 
had before belonged, so that they could only carry four Tribes, 
whereas there were now twenty-nine in the hands of the old 
oilizens This measure was executed in tho year 304 BC. Fabms 
and Decius saved the state as much by their firmness and mode- 
i-ation now as they did afterwards by the glorious victory of Sen- 
tinum. 



■ ‘A^^aTJOs put! A\9j 0^13 si^ua^tjui 0qi Bn30A'2aiu0Aj0;jui .toj piq 
; qo.ret^tqj^ OAtiq OAt sriqitij jo soSredratJO oqij jo^ •Bui'enio.i qtjq:^ 
qxj St qooq qosa jo outoijida paqcu put! jouq t3 ‘jBqtuuBjj qtjpA asAi 
qT30.t3 oqi JO SnmuiSaq aqj oj uo sn pat.t.tt30 eAtjq pjnoAV qotqAt 
‘apBoap puooas aqq jo pire £ oAaq spua iCAxq jo ap^oap qsiq aqj, 
•UAtouq si aijjq sabaa ajtuning oqq. AAoqoj qoiqAA BAsaX aqq ag 'I § 

•snqAjAj JO [uauab posimojd Aq pojOAjsnAj sauad jo sadojj ‘gx § 
•sniranjsoj -j jo ipaads :pajinsui eAoau^ unuiojj 'gx § 'nAnqj, jo qoas 
; ixinjua.icj, jo Atioq.ici[ u; jjajjnassB ate sdiqs uuuioq uaj^ "f-X § 'mnos '■*! 
AEAA sjanpuoD siiiDi.iqaji 'gx § ■t!aq[Eg Eoag jo Auo[OX) '•otuipc^Y sq!!! “o 
aptaq jedjS tii'pajaajap spiug UEiog § •suEiuouag sajvdjijxa vqaqcfOQ 
pisuo^ "xx § •uunjjg u; j )0 jna stqiajaj^ AojCA^x : spicQ puc snEOsnAjg jo 
os[u SI! ‘saEijuji tuaqjnog jo Suisu jujauaj) ‘QX § •suBjtrconq jsuibSc auioq 
JO piE sqaas lunqj^ ’6 § 'amoq j^nniSB suotjan naqiqi qjiAi sanSi.ijui aqs 
:auioq qjjAV Ajiiatj .lajq 'g § •suiBjdiS) uSiatoj Supttq jo aaijau.id :a]doad 
put: uoijEiijis jaq lunjua.iEX "i § ■saaq.iaiuui^j Aq paidnooo uiuiSaqq 
•g § •asnoK.tAg 'g § •uoixtqndod puc qx[EaAt Aiaqj jo AiaiA aAijoodsojjaA 
: Apaig X'tiu aiatOAO vuSui^ qjiAt jaiquoa ojni jqSnoAq a\ojj ’f § ‘aisj 
paAoag puu sniduinas^’^ jo aquug aqj lAadoA^j aaaaAQ qjiAt aiuoq jo asinoo 
-Aajui AjAutf "g § ‘sAtu'j uBisuajAojj : suazijiQ jatood jo uoissaaag : sniAug 
JO Atuq uuiAc.tSx'^ 'Z § •souiqug Aoddjj JO jsantuoo : snjtquaQ sni.uig ,K I § 

(•o-a 586—685) 'saiiaaAci 

AO osiaKYi aiii axv uyaa axisicvs aaiiiJi hhi NaaAiiaa sisaAa 
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hiiuioiluitoly ujiiiti tho fttul miliinuytioti of tUo t, in 

1190 ii.ti , ttiu >cii.ito ic lolvtitl tu pitni'ih thu Habiiu i for li litiiin^ 
to tho i)\urtuio.i of Culhuii ICjjimliua at thu hij'iiining of thu lato 
\Siir, whoa tliu .Mar:iiana ntuud firm in thrir nlliiinco. Thu cum* 
inuntiur uiitrintud willi the itmuion of thu oiillcnlt Loiintry 
ioniiLii hy tho v.illu}-! of tho hi{;hcat Aponnuiui, aa.i M’ (hinua 
DoiiUliia, a nttinu aiiich nuy ho coiintuit .iinung thu tno^t illui> 
trioti‘> 111 Itonmn hiMtury, lhoni;h no conf>.<)i with ri.jrut tli.it ao 
know httlo of IiH lifo. JIu la laul hituiulf to have of t^aiunu 
orij^ni, — .ipiuiit' from thu .S.ibinca of thu lower uutiiitry, iu> ilotibt, 
who Imtl loiij b(.uii clu.'<uly unitutl witli iioinu. ilu Inttl, hko thu 
ohi plubciiiii yLUiiii'ii, on hia own f.inii, uiul hiiiMulf alured with 
ill I iiiLii thu I ibutir.a of tliu Hold, it i « '>.iid tli.it on onu uct-iiiua 
tho tkinuiitca aunt nio.a.ii!ii('cra to tonipt him v.ith coolly i>ri.iLnto 
of gold ; tliu mo.-u.ciiguri found him t4).i.>tiitg r.iiliaho i iit'thu tiro : 
mid when ho had hL.ird thuir biLsini >-«, hu pointud to hia rudu 
meal, anil a.tid — "LeaMi mu myuaithun puna, and lut tlioio who 
U'>o gohl bo my aubjcot i.” Ilia honeity .uul rough tigotir of 
oharaetor lucommundud him tu thu Tiibet, .md notuithat.iiidiiig 
hia humblo coiiditiun, hu r.iau tu thu firvt oflku , of aUtu. In thu 
yu.ir 'iUo no. hu woa uluutud CoumiI, and roeuitrd tho liii.il uub> 
miaaioii of thu S.mimtca. llo thou ‘draightwav turueil Ida arms 
against thu tialnuus, who fell an c.i.sy proy, and hoiicofurth ho* 
c.vmo uhsulutoly aubjcct to Romo, buiiig obhgud to aceopt thu 
cituonahip ivithont anlli-ago, tho huideiia without tho priMlegcs. 

^ 2. Attur Ills (luublu triumph o\or tho isauinitus and Sabinua, 
Cunus propoaud .in Agiinnm Law, pioviding that all thu poorer 
citi<!ona (thoau piubably svoio for tho most part tho Fiuodmon 
and othum lately admittud into tho Titbi's) ahould roucuu c.ich 
man un idlotiuont ofaueun jugoni m thu fkibino country. Tina 
waa vohuniuntly oppoaud by tho gru.itur part of tho old Liti.!oiia, 
Plobuiiina im well ua Putiioinns, mid tho htu of Curiua wa.4 thought 
tu bo III ao gloat danger, that eight huiidrod youug men attached 
tliomaulies to limi .la u bodyguard. 

Tho acquul of thia atiifo c.uinot bo uiifoltlcd. All wo know la, 
that tho poverty of tho pooi woa aggravated by aovorol years, of 
fmiimu and puatiluiico, mid that dubta ag.un multiplied. Tho end 
of it wMa, that about the year SoU u c , tho maas of tho poorur 
cituoiia, cousiatuig chiully of thoso who had lately bccu oiifran- 
ohiaed by Appma, loft the city and encamped m un oak-wood 
uiion tho Jaiuculum. To appeaso this last Occasion, Q. Ilortcu- 
Bius, being named Dictator, succeeded in brnigiug back tho 
pouplo by allowing them to enact several laws upon tho spot. 
One of these Hoitcnsiau laws was an uxtonsion of the Agtanan 
Law of Cunus, granting not seven, but fourteen jugera (about 9 
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M^ulcqg siqi jc pus om 5c srunupiclji jo tiioD oip oDg ^ 

‘SI § "!!•'’' ‘^diMp oog ,,%a.tau3} EOii.inif) soutuo ‘^orsissnl sqa|j pouf) „ * 

Jioqq. qno Snipuos ojoav ‘q^ni-toQ jo jCqio ii'Ci.iOQ qiiD-iS oq^ 

-odso ‘ 0000 .IQ JO Goijio oqj ‘ti.woiiqtin ctav oiuo^j jo onmu oqj 
iioqAV ‘sotutj XjATJO uj •uoimqoo joD-ttp lu ouioo oj uoos BDAi oqs 
qotqA\. njm ‘omoq . 10.113011 odoo-iq .loqjouo mj.w oaoqj qng; -p § 

MOcIo.IJ OdOOA0 

qjiAA of;.inoo.iojni jCi-tuo B.oiuoy; jo fq).iooo.i qiinq oqj o.re i[ong 

•(uiocg ■nioBj) oisj poAoiig oqj 
JO onititi oqj iCq poqoo bi qt .Cup srqj oq puu 'sjroq [jtqs qt qoiq.ii 
‘oino.n.iq 11 jo oonoiquiosoj optu oqq oqni jiodoqs bhav pttviBt oqx 
•oinoiponi JO po3 qoojQ oqq oq qpnq oidnioq n o.iojj 'oaoqq 
po.Tt!oddt:stp outqno.AY ptic {oqidc,') oqq itooAvqoq (foq qotqAi pni-qsr 
oqq oq Siiiiunii.ws pur. ‘djqs oqq uio.ij popqS oqriiK otqq ‘-loqTj, 
oqq HI poAT.ur Xoqq uoq^\Y •tijqro oiqq ui Jinsunq pooiioosuo 
pur ‘dtqB .nnqq oquj .fr.Av u.ivo Riq punoj oq.M I’poS oiqq jo uiojqtuo 
oqq ‘oquuK qioaocs- r qqt.w poujnqo.i hMoprssrquir oqjj qi.vo oqq 
qjo.ir oq ouioo qi|SiiTi (oorjd qrqq jo qioS .Ctrqoquq oqq) Biudiqnosfp* 
qrqq qsoubo.i oq ‘.Biunrpidjj oq quos o.vrq oq pirK ct oqru.og oqq pur 
! ouloqj qr 3uif?u.i pr.u oouoiiqroj *jr.\\ oqitiairg qutqq oqq jo osoqo 
oqq .loqjr uoos firAV ooooAp) qqj.w osjnoo-ioqui Kni.irq sr ponoiq 
~iJom ouioji pmj oav otiiiq qxoii oqj, •°u;:[ qf.i.i/? oqq jo uruoqsrq 
iCqq.tOA\qKiuq qsoui oijq ‘»ri.uy ..Cq osqrj sr poquofoi si ‘uoi.Aqrqj 
qr qjnoo H^anpiirxoqy qr sojdood Hrip;qj joqqo jo s.io{irssT!qiur oqq 
Siiotiir po.iroddr s.Coauo urnioji qrqq .Ooqs y •.Cqijoqqur siioiqup 
JO spuoSoq oir ‘oqirj uwq|y oqq jo fiiqinrjp oqq oq qondsoj qqi.w 
B?;oqRoi.ij oiqdjnQ oqq jo .lo.v.smi oqq jo 'tioqog jo s.wrq oqq ojuooad 
oq noui o.o.iqq oqq jo tioEssim oqq jo 'lU.dlOfj qr opvJQ '’'If 
-tioo oq f!uipuos uiulxtrj, jo oirq oqj, •sqo.ajf) oqq sJiuqrop 
•MOj jirq qo.( sr qnjq Kurtttoqi oqq ‘spuoSoq urnioJi qsoq.uia oqq 
iq Boojoq o|uo[[Oj[ Aq po.CrpI q.ird oqq Siijptn;q.sqqi.\\qo_i; q; § 
•(sojor oilP quoqr) r.toSuf prupunq oaij jo qjif? r .Cq qioq),ir.ivo.i 
oq ppioqs oq qrqq tiojqrnivjoor ,Cq poojoop sr.w qi quff •uosiqio 
jood .loqqo .\ur urqq .ojoui oqrq oq posujoj snuup) ‘spurq uiruioj) 
OHiqrg oqq jo quotuqo|iw oqq uo qrqq ‘pnjqni ojoq oq .\rtu qj 

•oiuoqj qr ‘.uioisuossqi qiAio ou jo ar-oq o.u 
‘iqo.owQ oqq jo o.our.nro(I<h! oqq oq ouqq siqq uiojj saro.C .^qjtj jure 
ji.o.qnmq ouo .loj 'nplooj oqq jo uojs-rooog qsrej oqq ire.w siiij, 
•umtqr'i jo qsonbuoo oqq aoqjr ‘joqrqr>i(j oqq 
“li'icl posiord qrqq pur ‘oqr.qAiu.oof'pj oqq jo osop oqq 

qr iuqqrjoji jure t;nj.iojiq^ .{(j jias-siul a>.i-[ oqq sr KUi.ioq ouirs oqq 
tit .Cpr.ui sr.w sitpj^ .’opiood tinuojj ojotj.i'; oqq joj .wiq oq ppioqs 
fiCitji-tj, oqq JO KUOiqu[oso}f jpt qrqq fJuiq.onto ouo Fot.w .urj urtstioq 
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liUjKjrflwtitt'i iwimliitum t<> auck -tjllk'inoutjt in tlo wu.jtunj 
ivorl'}'/, hilly fuiiJ .Sii'iJy vw-ro to Uajii what Korlh Ainuriui 
)hu bi I’ll to tia. All tliu anil aoiitlnnii coiii]t.i of Hibily-— 

.ill llio uonti of Lowor ll.ily, from tho Uty of Xa()I(;) to tlw ijr'>- 
moiitoiy of J-ijiyi'iii, iM'io v.illi Cfrocun Coloniwi, 

ivhicli Imd liu(.oiiiu l.iiK'J and llonri dun;; ttiUi ulicii Homo nan 
Jut •dviigylin;; for uaiiluiico. 'Ihu inli dut luLi of tlit.o Gntk 
coloniu . ttcru Lno'.vn l»} tlio lutui.t of SituIioU i and ft.ilndt. to 
di'>ln);'tn di thuin fioni thu lutivo Sm-Ii .iml Itali. Thu i.liolc 
nuiiUinl of .Southurii 11 ily ncmvct), niul otill rcUiiu, thu .ipj.'-’llft- 
lion of M.r;iu (iriuui.i Ihthurlo thu ii.tinu of Kuitio had b>’<.n 
unit,' iiud .mil iiiiL 11 ud foi. Thu (Jn tk i of Siody nortt dufuiidul 
l>y tlio'.ci, llioio of Italy’ by thu lurriur of h.irdy trilaa v/hn,!i 
l.iy liotnufii lliiiii and tiuir fnturu iimdrt ihitnoir ihu hiC' 
iiur w.L) krokun iloi.ii. Thu biavu Kmniitu’i h.ad aubuiittud .iftor 
.a diiiya'lu 0.1 nobh’ iw .my nhich liiitory h.u ruordutl, ’ihu Lii- 
cam.uvi .viul Aiivih.nis h.ul tomiud a k.miu with I'oiiiu. AJrt.idy 
htid l’ii?.i'{iuli’i imd Nuapokt bau(,d bufnru bur. .iVny daj thu 
Con luh and tliuir k>;;ioiw iniolit bo cv}n.wtcd to knouk at the 
;'.ttus of lliu <><mllii.rii uitiu .. 

Mo.it of tlicsu uitiu.., r.miuut tit u.arlj tinii;, h.ul fallun into 
duu.iy, c.iuaod in p n t bj tliu inroad i of thu Oicati and AthuUiau 
tnbo, 111 p.ivt by civil w.iM wiUi oiio another, and by doniovtio 
com iiLion i in each. In Sicily c’.puci.illy, thu Cirthagiidana were 
alwuy.s dan;;urouH , and here, abovu all, thu chsiigui of Govern- 
niuiit weio moat frcipienk and iiioA vioieiit. Ariatocr.ick”j v«cru 
supplanted by turbulent democrauie;), winch gave waj to des- 
potic nilci'’i, who had been clovuted in d.mgeroua tnne^, or iiho 
h.ul raibcil thcnnielve’i by force to aovureign power. Such rttlerH 
were calk’d Tjr.iiit.s by thu Greeks— a n.nnu v.hich (tu, is well 
known) le’furred rather to thu mudu in wlneh pov.ur wa.s gamed 
ti).in to thu niodo in which it was exercised. In ucditinm .'ind 
CIV il wars th(uiii.i[i(U and teiu of thou-.ui(L{ of citixuua had falleu ; 
tliu prosperity of ancient cities Imd 1160.-1% ed; cities tbeiiisc’hes 
bad pij'rished Thu vast retuaiiis of Iciuples at Agrigeiituni, at 
Schnns, nt I'.catiiin, show' what those cities must h.avu been, 
wlicio now not a hoiiso is left. M hole nioiimls of broken potteiy 
cover thu environs of Tarciitnm, and show vvhat ni.'Uuic.s of men 
must liiivo peopled thesu now desolate shores. Tho senes of 
coins beiongiug to this city is surp-assed m bcautj' and variety of 
typo only by those of Sv racusu, Sybam, tho splendid and luxn- 
iious rival of Croton, was destroyed bj’ tho latter city Croton 
licisulf, though supported by tho old reraomlnmco ofherPytha- 
gore.m rulois, had fallen into insignificance. Thuni, the chosen 
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-jstu'Bj^ ssaij:} jo ^poq 9 Sjb[ b ‘sapoqij'BSY jo q^^'csp sqi no 'ssSb 
op)piui oq^ JO lagijjopnoo oqj iCq poj edooaq. eaaj oqj eqq ‘snrejdao 
u*uo .iisqj osoqo /aqjr, •raaqj jCbcI ppio/a. jtjqj jaaonijaAoi? Any 
qjiAv aniAjas jfooj oqiv ‘niSuo ajiuraug jo saaanjuaApa uBtuBdrauf) 
aiaAi. jfaqx ’Siuj^ JO sjatn'cj^ jo sjtiTJAjas ‘st q'eqj ‘santj.iacu'Bj^ , 
BaAjasniaqj papBo oqAi ‘suBipaji jo pajsisnoo sapoqj'BgY Jo 
aqj JO notjjod bSabi y ■jC.tojsiq jnanliasqnB aqj no aonanqnt 
’ {[tjcns on suq qoiqAi. ‘pauoijaani aq jenni jnaAO ntj ojajj 'a § 

JO araBn aqj i^q q^o oj pa.injnaA ‘s.iaAwqoj nuoq 
-qndaj stq puB sauaqjeoniaQ babb ‘ano on tnoqAi ‘aopm!xajy jo 
jfjlBjfo.i pipuaids aqj JajjB asnsip ojni Hajpj peq eTOBn aanijoj aqj, 
•BSni 5 [ jnq ‘sjub-IjC j, paqBO jaSao]; on aaaAi. ‘oaaijj pui3 sapoqjuSy 
‘jBB[ OA\j aqj q'Bqj paAJasqo oq jCBtn qt ‘snStajaAos asaxp jq 

•A]]o;c 5 in qooj qas qB,iq saxiDjoqi 
aqq q'eqq nSia.1 stq nt bba\ jt pnn 'jiS anoaqj aqq oq pajpo sbav 
‘• jj o.iaijj ‘Sniq A\an y 'papnionoo uaaq ptJq acAi aqramcg p-nqq 
aqq .Tajja noos ‘ggg ut paq^niniaaq nSiaa Btjj •ssanppq snopiq'Bj 
qsorap UTS jo noiqaaxa qjanntqnoo aqq .fq naqq ‘mioj jo AqnBaq 
qm'B qqSna.iqs pnosaad siq Aq qs.iq jjOBraiq pasiBa pnu ‘aoiqnaadd'B 
s.jaqqod u stj ajq uuSaq oqAV ‘sapoqqBSy bt 3 M srqx ‘auo.xqq 
aqq jo j[asniiq passassod .taxnqnaApu jaqqouB uaqxv ‘paxoqsax srBA\ 
oqquda.1 aqq sJcaA Aqxiqq Apnan joj ‘saBAi 9 q]nint!g aqq jo gniu 
-uiSaq aqq quoqa dsuxS X0|qaaj sjios q^qq moxj Aqumj passed .‘nos 
siq oq paqqimsirojq oq sjoaA qqSra-Aq.iiqq jo uSiox OAiqoo uv xaqjo 
‘qoiqAV aiqdaos aqq qnq ; 90^ nt snisAuoTQ; .tapp oqq Aq imoxqq 
-.laAo B^’At ‘nraSo ‘siqj, •AotHootnop quapp y Aq paqnojddns bbav qt 
uaqAt ‘ 5 Xf' nt sntjtnaqqy aqq jo noistJAnt aqq qiq pa.toqsa.t uaqq soAt 
oqqndoi pjo aqj, 'Q't! IQf oq ogp tno.tj s.ibm. tfBisxaj aqq jo eraiq 
aqq qa asnocxAg jo a.tqdaos aqq ppq oqAt ‘o.iaijj ttos stq puc opo 
JO Auna.tAq Apont.td oqq Aq poqdnj.taqut soAt. Biqjj •Aoa.iooqBua 
ajaxaponi a Aq (Aqp-aaqqotn atp aqq) qjatuaAoS saAt Auojoo oqq 
SJcaA Anatu 'qBaAi .taj aqq ui A.tqnnoo Avon y qaas oq uatuA.iq 
-nnoo stq jo Attojoa u qq-toj paj oqAV. ‘tfBiqqnuoo ojqou y ‘sBtqoxy 
Aq ‘atuog; so aratq otnas oqq qnoqt: popnnoj bbav nsnovaig ’g § 
•panrecnox osnoaxAg pna nitiqnax'cj, qnq ‘oonaoqiuSani qnaions xpqq 
raoxj naqcj gxoav ‘Apoig p.uxj AjTtqj jo qqoq ‘satqtnttnimoo otuaj 
■PH nqq ‘saoxnos Antim tnoxj oonaptA pauiqtnoo Aq ‘snqj, ‘-ifpqi 
xaAvoq; paSoAut asnotwAg jo sojooqq'cSy ‘xaqaj Axnqnao tj tinoq'a 
pay •natiiAxqnnoa-Avoqaj stq xoao AunoxAq 13 qsqqaqsa oq suotu 
-Bonq snoxsqxtjq oqq qqiAV jpsiuiq oniJoaf oq o[dnxos qon pip aq 
‘tnmq'Bq SmqnqssAap oxoav. epno aqq qoqq oiuiq aqq qnoqy 'Apqj 
xaAvoq JO snAVoq qoaxQ oqq jo Attoap aqq jo sosntio jatqo aqq jo ano 
BBAV ‘sn'isAnoifX ‘asnosxAg jo qunxAq paqott qsora aqj, ‘xnapuaxS 
qnaiom! jo saSiqsaA aqq paupqax jqqs ‘tuntSaqqj; pun ‘ixooq ‘tunq 
-nodnqaj^ SnunoqqSptt sqt pun ‘siiqopoxojj jo aSn pp oqq jo qnas 
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'A.i't » Oil ii.i>tiiciit Luiii^ III ulis, tliojr iii(lu(,ul to k.v.e tiiu 
city, iiml Wore tii.irvlii <1 to 5 (t.toau.i, for tho [lurpo-iu of cro .-oh'o' 
into Italy Hut liiitlii);' thw city an iiivititij proy, they it 
•intl buiiiDu lUi lorili, .mil noon thuy ut.ibh‘ihul tlKir poai-r 
over a hryo jiortioii of inirthoru .Sn-ily, lli*' f‘.ir- 

tli.ij;i)».m'. recoitTi-il jio i . l-i > 1011 of tho in it of tho i't.'iijil. 
t>yi.ion<io iiiul tho other Greek citKj rot.iini.(l a |itouinoti'i mdo'- 
pvtidoiii 0. 

lluiiuo it will .ijipiMr that tho On i*lc-''!itiliaii tiMt.. noro tii no 
C.HO to iiidi> tlioir hrutliroii in Italy, /ihouM tln-^io Lo att.icki d 1 / 
Iloiiii) They could not dofoiid thonL'.oKi. 1, iiiiich let. reiii/cr aid 
to oUh'1-% 

§ 7 . T.iroiitiiij), ori^'iii.dl} a J,.iLcd Liiioiiiin colony, l.ii .it tho 
iiortiiciii conior of tho groat gulf ivhich ttill huart iti ninio. It 
h.id an oiLollLiit harbour, aliuo.t J.unl-lockod. On lU o.U)t(.rn 
horn stood tho citi, Iti form i.ua triangular, ono side being 
iviLshud bi tho open s«..i, tho other bi tho ivatora of tho harbour, 
iihilo tiio b.ibc or land i,ido i.aa protccti-d bj a lino of htroiig 
foi tific.ition<i Thu'i .idiant.iguaitsly poitcd for coimnurLO, tho 
city glow upaco. .Shu poiiscaaod an opulent tuiddio ; and 
Uiu poorer uiluotia found an uLiy 'lubsisti-ncu m tin. abund.uit 
supply of tish iiliidi tho gulf aiSordud Thosu native tiahonutu 
vvero alvvayi ready to tiiaii tho navy of tho ntatc. But they uudo 
liiditroreiit ‘ioldior-i. Thcroforo vvluii any peril of war thre itened 
thoatiitc, it wxi tho practice of tho gov criinicnt to hire fureigu 
c.iptaiiis, soldiuni of fortunu, vvho wore often king:) or priiii.c;:<, to 
bring an army for their defence. Tima wo lind them taking into 
their service Aicliidaiiiu.i of Bp.irta .uid Alexander of MoloooUi, 
to defend them iigainst the Lucaniaus. So also, after thustcond 
S.uumto war, when they bigati to fear the power of Borne, they 
engaged the servieei of ClLOiiyiiiua Princo of Sparta to fight their 
battles They called in Agathocle, of Syracmie to war agaiiiot 
the Bruttians And lut of all, when they cauio into actual um- 
llict with Boiuo, they put Uicmeelvee under the protection ui 
Pyrihus, as wo diall prc.ieutly huvo to narrate. 

§ 8 Oiico already li.ul Tarentnm been engaged 111 brief hus* 
tihtico with Borne, at tho clo.se of tho becond Samuice war. But 
a treaty li.id then been m.ido betweeu Borne and the Tareiitiiiea 
by which certain huuta wuro prcbcribed to the fiecta of the latter 
poivei, while tho Bomaiu. on tbcir part bound thcrnbclvcb not to 
pass tho tcniplo of Lacmian Juno, nor lot any shitis of theirs 
appear in the Gulf of Tarunlum 

After tins followed tho tliinl Sainnito war. At its clobc it 
boomed clear that Homo was to be, if she was not already, luis- 
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axjq oq pa^ qoujAx sqaaAa jo areqo aqq xii qnq qsjq aqx '6 § 
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sqaaJQ oqq jo sajqqBq aqq qqSq oq ‘o°B aqq jo pjaxiaS qsaqBajS 
aqq ‘snqj.xXj xxi paqBO puB ‘dBS aqq oqxix jpsjaq Axexqq qqSaaj 
qB aqs ‘qon papBAB Xaqq uaqAX pnB i xanqno.xBX Jo saix8i.xqnx axp 
oq paqxxqx.xqqB a.xB sa|SSxx.xqs qsB[ osaqx ’XSaana .xax\ Xq paxisxi.xo 
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‘qq.xoa aqq xxx spxBQ pxiB sxiBOSXi.xqg aqq puq oax SABaX Axaj qsan aqq 
AO j -AaqqB^’ aqq esoqo aqg moj ao puaijj sb qoaxn ppioqs Xaxp 
AOxpaqAX opxoap qsnxn poB ‘aoBj oq aoBj amop qaara axou qsnra 
raxiqnaABX i -xax^ puBqsqixAX qijTxoo AOAxod qBxj \\ ssaAq 
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HOME CONQUEIlOE OP ITALY. Book HI. 

Gaula. But it happened that in the battle with Metellus, Bnto- 
maijs the Galhc chief had faUeu^ and the young chiefs his son^ 
burning with mad dpiro of vengeance, committed another and a 
worse breach of faith : he muidered the sacred envoys in cold 
blood. As soon as the news of this outrage reached the Consul 
Dolabella, ho promptly changed his plan. Instead of iharchmg 
towards Arretium ho turned to the right, and crossing the Apen- 
nines descended mto the Senonian country. This ho foimd 
almost defenceless, for the wamors were absent in Etim la. Ho 
took a bloody revenge, ravaging the country, burning the dwell- 
ings, slaying the old men, enslavmg the women and children. 
The Celtic warriors hastily returned to defend their homes, but 
m vain , they sustamed a complete defeat, and the Senonians of 
Italy were annihilated. 

§ 12 The work of death was not yet done. The Boian Gaols, 
who lived along the southern bank of the Po, from the Trebia to 
the Rubicon, seized their arms and marched southwards to assist 
or avenge their brethien. They overtook Dolabella, but not till 
after he had been joined by his colleague Domitius. The battle 
was fought on the nght bank of the Tiber, near the httle lake 
Vadimo It was a fierce conflict , but the legionaries had be- 
come used to the huge bodies, strange arms, and savage cries of 
the Celtic barbarians , and their victory was complete. Once 
moie, however, the Bourns made a despeiate rally, and were 
again defeated. 

These great successes kept the Celtic tribes of Northern Italy 
quiet for nearly sixty yeais Meanwhile the Senate secured the 
fiontier of Umbna and occupied the vacant lands of the Seno- 
nians by the Colony of Sena Galhca, which, under the name of 
Senigagha, still pieserves the memory of its Celtic possessors. 

§ 13 Meanwhile the war had been going on feebly in Lucania; 
but these prompt and successful operations in the north enabled 
the Senate to prosecute it more energetically , and in the year 
282 B 0 , the Consul of the year, 0. Pabncius Luscinus, a remark- 
able man, of whom we shall have more to say presently, defeated 
the confederates iii several actions, and finally compelled them 
to raise the siege of Thurii. The Roman army was withdrawn, 
but a garnson was left to defend the city, and the giatefiil 
people dedicated a statue to their deliverers, the fiist honour 
paid by Greeks to their future masters. 

§ 14, It was believed at Rome, and not without reason, that 
the Tarentines, though they had not themselves drawn the sword, 
had been the seoiet instigators of these wars, both in Liicama 
and Etnma The Senate therefore determmed to pay no atten- 
tion to the tieaty, by which Roman ships were forbidden to 
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„'snoJBq.iBq Avh\ on ojb snBi.iBqABq osaqj ‘qsuai jb ‘.iB.n nj „ 
‘p3q.iBaia.i eq ‘tnoqq qjiAA osop ppoo aq a.iojaq anij .iiaqq ui.ioj piiB 
‘ifinjB uA\o S]q JO oobj aqq ui uiBaaqs AioqBip qnq pBo.iq aqq ssojo 
nioqq aabs aq uaipw ptry ’draix) s,^niana aqq jo .lap.io jfjBqqini aqq 
iCq jpmqs aono qn eba\ e^Ia pasiqaiaid sijj 'si-iis aaApi aiqqq aqq jo 
qireq qqSti aqq no padraBono ‘.Cin.iB nBUioqj aqq jo aioia ni oiubo 
aq nopc.iau mojj qsuoo oi[q Snop poAoni Sniq aqq sy § 

'Apis 

nio.ij snoiqBoraniuinoo qdao.ioqnt oq (asoddns jfBin oaa) aap.i6 ni 
‘inniSoqjx paidnooo ‘Stiisooqo ilwo .ipqq jo aaoqjo nB ‘sniqaqnp 
snpod ono ^q popuBunnoo ‘soniqjoniBj^ jo pasodraoo ‘uoioaf 
nBinBdniBO y 'qooqo ni suBqndy pnB saqinniBg aqq ppq oq 
‘Bisnno^ qB ponoiqBqs sbav ‘jbo*{ .loniJOj aqq jo psnoo ‘sniiirajp 
GjiqAv ; <)iip[ oqq Sninioi .mo.ij siiBinBoiif]; aqq qnaAO.id oq SB os 
‘BinBonq; q2no.iqq qo.iBcn oq sbav ‘onSsajpo iivqotiqBd siq ‘snnpvaiq 
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with unmoved eye upon the threatening monster Pyrrhus, it 
IS said, so admired the bearing of the Roman that he ^vlshed him 
to enter into his service like Cineas, an offer which, to a Roman 
ear, could convey nothing but insult The Kmg refused to give 
up any Roman citizens whom he had taken, unless the Senate 
would make peace upon the terms proposed through Cineas . but 
he gave his prisoners leave to return home in the month of 
December to partake ui the joviality of the Saturnalia, if they 
would pledge their word of honour to letum. His confidence 
was not misplaced. The prisoners used every effort to pro- 
cure peace , but the Senate remained firm, and ordered every 
man, under penalty of death, to return to Tarentum by the 
appointed day 

§ 10 Hostilities were renewed nest year (279) The new Con- 
suls were P Sulpicius for the Patricians and P. Deems Mus, son 
and grandson of those illustrious Plebeians who had devoted them- 
selves to death beneath Vesuvius and at Sentinum We are 
Ignorant of the details of the campaign till we find the Consuls 
strongly encamped on the hills which command the plain of 
Apulian Asculum Here Pyiihus encountered them After 
some skilful manoeuvring he drew the Romans down into the 
plam, where his phalanx and cavalry could act freely He placed 
the Tarentines m the centre, the Itahah allies on his left wnng, 
and his Epiiotes and Macedonians m phalanx on the nght ; his 
cavalry and elephants he kept in reserve A second time the 
Roman Legions w asted their strength upon the phalanxes Agam 
and again they charged that iron wall with unavaihng bravery, 
till Pyrihus brought up his cavalry and elephants, as at Heraclea, 
and the Romans were broken But this time they made good 
their retreat to their entrenched camp, and Pyrrhus did not 
think it prudent to pursue them He had little confidence in 
his Itahan alhes, who hated the Greeks even more than they 
hated the Romans, and gave signal proof of their perfidy by 
plundering the king’s camp while ho was in action The loss on 
both sides was heavy The second victory was now won ; but 
the king’s saj’ing was f^t being fulfiUed. In these two battles 
he had lost many of his chief officers and a great number of the 
Epiiotes, the only troops on whom he could rely Ho dared not 
advance ; and when ho returned to Tarentum nows awaited him 
which dispirited him still more. The Romans, he heard, had 
concluded a defensive alhance with Carthage, so that the supe- 
rioiity of Tarentum at sea would bo lost , Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
who had promised him flash troops from Macedon, had been 
slam by the Gauls, and these baibarians were threatening tr 
oven'uu Giecce 
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Yctf onco in Italy, lio foiiiul hiinflelf at tbo head of a largo aiuiy, 
conipouud paitly of hiis votoion Epiiotcs, and partly of aoldiers of 
foituuu who had followed him fiom Sicily. Uis iiist act was to 
recover pos.session of Locri j and here, in oxtrenio want of money, 
he listened to evil conusellors, and jilundcred the rich temple of 
Proserpine, The ships that were conveying the xiluuder weie 
wrecked, and Pyrrhus, coiisciencc-strickcii, restored all that was 
saved. 13ut the lueiuory of the deed haunted him : ho has 
recorded his belief that this sacrilegious act was the cause of all 
his future iiiisfortuiies. 

§ 1 1. The Consuls of the next jear were L. Corncluus Lentulus 
and M’ Curius Deiitutus On Ctirius depended the fortunds of 
Home The people weio much disheartened, for pestilence was 
raging The statue of Capitohne Jupiter hud been struck by 
lightning, and men's heuits were filled with ominous foiebodings 
When tho Consuls held their levy, the citizens summoned for 
SCI Vico did not answer their names. Then Cuiius ordered the 
goods of tho first lecusant to bo sold, a sentence which was fol- 
lowed by tho loss of all political rights. This seiere measuio 
had its ellect, and tho requiicd legions were made up. 

§ 10 Xicntulus matched into Lucauia, Cuiius into Samnmm 
Pyirlius chose the latter countiy for tho seat of war Ho found 
Curius encamped above Benovontum, and ho resohed on a night 
attack, so as to surprise him boforo ho could bo joined by bis 
eolle.iguo But night attacks seldom succeed : part of tho army 
missed its way, and it was broad daylight before tho Epirote 
army appeared before tho camp of tho Consul. Curius imme- 
diately drew out his legions, and assaulted tho enemy while they 
weio entangled m tho mouutams. Ho had instructed his archers 
to shoot allows wrapped in burning tow at the elephants, and to 
this dovico IS attributed tho victory ho won. One of the females, 
healing tho cries of her young one, which had been wounded m 
this way, rushed furiously into tho lanks of her own men 
Cuiius now hi ought up tho mam body of his foot and attacked 
tho disordered phalaiues : they were biokcn and became help- 
less. The defeat was cempleto Pyirhus fell back at once upon 
Tarentum, and lesohed to qmt tho shores of Italy, leaving Milo 
to hold the citadel. 

§ 1C But th6 glory of his hfo was ended; the two or three 
years that remained of it were passed in hopeless enterprises. In 
storming Aigos ho was killed by a tile thiown by a woman from 
tho loof of a house. Such was tho end of this remarkable man, 
r.ilfo Bichaid I of England <ir Charles XIL of Sweden, he passed 
his life in wmnirg battles without securing any fruits of victory ; 
and, like them, a life passed m the thick of danger was ended m 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 

KINAL KEPUCTION AND SETTT^IIZNT OF ITALY, (274—265 B.O ) 

j 1 Milo left by Pyrrhus m Tareutom § 2. Final reduction of Samnites 
and Italians of South. §3. Surrender of Tarentum : embassy of Ptolemy 
Philadciphus to Rome. § 4. Campanian soldiers in Rbegium compelled to 
surrender, their fate. §5. Submission of Sallcntmes and Messapiansr 
Colony of Brundosium, § 6. Reduction of Picenians and Umbrians. §7. 
Ot Etruscans. § 8. Account of Settlement of Italy: present extent of 
Roman lerntory : none but its inhabitants admitted to a share in govern' 
ment, § 9 Pnnciples adopted m regulating Italy : Isolation aiid SelP- 
government § 10. Hoiv Isolation was produced: different oonditions ot 
Italian Towns. §11. Prefectures. §12. Municipal Towns, §13. Colo- 
nies, § 14, Colonies of Roman Citizens. § 15. Latin Colonies. § 16. 
Jus Latii. § 17. Free and Confederate States. § 18. Constitutions of 
Italian Towns, § 19. Admirable results of the system. 

§ 1 The departure of Pyrrhus left Italy at the mercy of Rome. 
Yet Milo, the king’s lieutenant, still held the citadel of Tarentum, 
and none of the nations who had lately joined the Epirote 
standard submitted without a final struggle. 

§ 2. .iVffaibs of the South. — ^Tbe Sammies, Lucanians, Brut- 
tians, and other tribes continued a kind of guemlla warfare, for 
which their mountains afforded great facihties. To put an end 
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Bmndusium bocamo fcho Dover of Italy, as DyrrhaoUium, on the 
opposite Epirote coast, became the Calais of Greece. 

§ 6. Affaiks of xiie Noiaa , — In the year 268 b.o both Con- 
suls undertook the reduction of thoFicentmcs, who occupied the 
coast land between Umbria and the Marruciuiaus. Their chief 
city, Asculum, was taken by storm. A portion of the people 
was transferred to that beautiful coast between Uaples and the 
Silarus, whole they took the name of Picentines. . 

Soon after (2G6 b.o.) Sarsina, the chief city of the Umbnans, 
was taken, and all Umbria submitted to Rome 

§ 7. It remains to speak of Etruria. No community here was 
strong enough, so far os wo heat, to maintain active war against 
Romo ; oven Vulsinii was now compeUed to sue for succour. 
The ruling aristocracy had ventmod to arm their serfs, probably 
for the purpose of a Roman war; but these men bad turned 
upon their late masters, and were now exercismg a still direr 
oppression than they Lad suiTered. The Senate readily gave ear 
to a call for assistance from the Volsinian lords , and (in the 
year 266 b a ) Q Fabius Gurges, son of old Fabius Maximus, 
invested the city. He was slain in a sally mode by the Etruscan 
serfs, who were, however, obhged to surrender soon after. The 
Romans ticated the city as lawfully-gotten booty. The old 
Etruscan town on the hill-top, with its polygon^ walls, was 
destroyed ; its 2000 statues and other wor^ of art were trans- 
ferred to Rome , a new town was founded on the low ground, 
which m the modernised name of Bolsena still preserves the 
memory of its ancient fame. After the fall of Yulsinii, all the 
Etruscan communities made formal submission ; and oU Italy 
awaited the will of the conquering City of the Tiber. 

§ 8 We must now give a brief account of the manner m which 
the Roman government so ordered the noble dommions of which 
they were now masters, that for many years at least absolute 
tranquillity prevailed. 

To conceive of ancient Rome as the capital of Italy m the 
same sense that London is the capital of England, or Fans of 
France, would be a great mistake. Loudon and Fans are the 
chief cities of their respective countiies only because they are 
the seat of government. But the City of ancient Rome was a 
great Corporate Body or Community, holding sovereignty over 
the whole of Italy, from the Macra and Rubicon downwards. 
The Roman territory itself, in the first days of the Repubbo, 
consisted (as we have seen) of twenty-one Tribes or Wards 
Before the point at which wo have amved, these Tnbes had 
been suooesaively inoi eased to three-and-thirty. These Tnbes 
mcluded a district beyond the Tiber stretching somewhat fiutber 
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Boiuau govcruois, annually appointed ; and tho inhabitants of 
tlio Pi'ofoctuiu wove rogistorud by tho Homan Censor, so os to bo 
hublo to all tho buithons of lioiuaii citizens, without enjoying 
any of their privileges. This condition was called tho Cainto 
Pranchiso, because tho town of Ciorrf was tho first community 
placed m this dopondoub position. Amid the terror of the 
Gallic invasion, C.ui6 had afToidcd a place of refugo to the 
sacicd things, to tho women and childien of tho Bomans, and 
had boon lowarded by a treaty of equal ollianco. But at a later 
period sho joined other Etntscan communities in war agamst 
Romo, and for this reason sho was reduced to tho condition of 
a Profboturo. Capua afterwards became a notable instanco of a 
similar change. After tho Samnito wars she enjoyed a state of 
peifoct equality in i aspect to Homo. Tho hoops which sho 
supplied in vii tuo of tho ollianco botween her and Romo formed 
a sopaiato legion, and wcie commanded by ofiiecrs of her own, 
<ia in the ease of Deems JuboHius. But in tho Hannibalio war 
she Joined Hannibal ;'and to punish her she was degtaded to the 
condition of a Frofcctuio. 

§ 12. Mnmcii'An Towns.— At tho period of which wo WTiti^ 
thoso weie Communities bound to Romo by ticatics of aUiance 
varying in detail, but framed on a general principle with lespcot 
to burthens and privileges. Their burthens consisted in fur- 
nishing certain contingents of hoops, which they wore obliged 
to provide with pay and equipments while on service Their 
piivileges consisted in ficedom from all other tavea, and in 
posscssmg the right of Self-go\ eminent. This condition was 
secured by a treaty of olhauce, which, nominally at least, placed 
tho Mumcipal Commimity on a footing of equohty with Rome ; 
though somehmes this treaty was imposed by Rome without 
conadhng tho will of the other Commumty. Thus there was, 
no doubt, a considerable diversity of condition among the 
Munioipia. Some regarded their alliance os a boon, others 
looked upon it as a mark of subjection. In the former condition 
were Ctmd and Capua before they were mode Prefectures; in 
tho latter condition were Volsmii and tho Etruscan cities. Tho 
Municipal Towns enjoyed tho Civil or Piivate lights of Roman 
citizens, but none, without special grant, had any power of 
obtaining tho Political or Pubhe Rights. In some cases even 
tho Private Bights weio withheld, as from tho gi eater part of the 
Latin communities after the war of 340 b c , when the citizens of 
en o h Community were for a time forbidden to form contracts 
of marriage or oommeice with Homan citizens or with their 
neighbovuB. They stood to Rome and to the rest of Italy much 
in the same condition as the Plebeians to the Patricians before 
the Canuleian law. But these prohibitions were gradually and 
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‘Aiojoo u JO jioAOj 0T[:) JO jtjoq OM Xiojsnj ■a'cinojj iC[aB9 nt 

■B9i[qnigssY -iiJindoj eqj ai 9 joa oj oinoy; oj ji’edaj jqSttn puB 
‘sngzijTo UBdojj SB sjqSu .iiaqj jp; paniEjDj saqiniBj osaqj jo spBaq 
sqjj 'gaiojj jb snBiaqoid oqj ;fq poidnooo ^fpigrojoj uoijtpnoo 
oqj ojni quBS sjuBpqBqui pjo eqj 9iiqA\. ‘ajSBo nBioijjBd jo qjos b 
pgraaoj saqiniBj pgjpunq 89jqj asaqj, ^'JSBOD-Bgg gqj no jfqBnsn 
gaigq ‘suoijisod ^Bjqini bb jUBj-todcni 9J9Ai qo'iqAi qnq ‘gpnjniSBtu 
jBa.i2 on JO S9ij]0 pa.i9nl)noo jCdnooo oj sgqimBj .ngqj qjiAv q;joj 
qn9A oqA\. ‘9on9iJ9dx0 /jB^qnn paAOjddB jo natn pgjpnnq 9ajqj 
JO jfqBnsn pgjsisnoo snaztpQ UBmoq; jo sainopQ gqj, 'pj § 

. •sainoiOQ 

aijBq 9qj puB ‘BuazijiQ nBrnog; jo sainopo oqj — ‘sqssBp omj ojnt 
pgqsinSnijsip aq jsnni Xaqj, 'jgjoBxeqo araBS aqj jo pB jon aj9Av 
saino[oo osaqj jng •sjoafqns jo noijipnoo oqj ni tnaqj aoBjd 
oj aiqtssod ji pgjapnaj noijipnoo paonpaj osoqAi pnB ‘aouapnad 
-apnt oj niaqj. ejojsaj oj juapnadnii qi apBui oonBjsisai ajBniqsqo 
asoqAi. saiqio quotouB ja' sipjAi aqq niqqiAv pnB ‘Binsnma^ ^i^qBjj 
aqq jo Bjiniq aqq niqqiAV s^baijb sbaa qt ‘(.laqBi ifATiqnao b nBqq 
aaoni joj prm jo qBads oav araiq aqq qn) ^nopQ b paqnqd snBraoy^ 
aqq uaq^ •notqiqntB ai9qq JO sjubaa -tpqq JOj AiOJJBn ooq sauioq 
p[0 .naqq pnnoj oqAV siaanqoaApB ifq sauqnnoo Avan ni poqnBjd 
qon a.iaAi sainopo nBniop ’odojcng; n.iaponi jo saqaqs eruTquBtu 
aqq jo .to aooa.i0 qnaionB jo jaqqta aotqoBad aqq tnoaj spnitn 
Ano oq ABptniBj ajB qotqAi uotqBsinoioD jo snoiqdaonoo asoqq pB 
sstrasip qsntn 9Av ‘sotuoioo ^i^niog; jo qniqq .to qBads aAV naq^^ 

•qnaranaaAoS tretaop; aqq qsniBSB 
aniqnioo oq ‘if[Bqi jo qjBd .to ao ‘.flBqj .toj qpto^p) os qi pajap 
-na.i qorqAt eqsajaqnt jo uotstAip qnqq oqotnojd oq SmqptnB UBqq 
0.1001 paA.tas ^aqq ‘aooaqstxa joj atnop; uodn qnapnadap .ijqoajtQ 
•.^[Bqj ui ifoBraa.tdns nBoiog; jo sqnatnnaqsnt jatqo aqq .loj qooj 
qsnm aAi qBqq snAVOjj qBraojoQ aqq ni si qj — 'saisoioo 'ex § 
•aS.iBj qB uoiqBn aqq qon njaouoo qoiqAV SJaqqBOi xbooj x[B nt qnam 
-u.taAoS puB AtBi JO notqBjqstnimpB aqq Sninreqai qnq ‘enaqqanq 
aniBs aqq oq qoarqns poB ‘sqqSu aniBS aqq SniBsassod pB ‘noiqBn 
ajoqAi. aqq jo sjaqmoni ojb Buoziqto aqq qoiqAt jo .fqinnrauiOQ b ‘si 
qoqq ‘nAioj,'pjdionmj^ b jo notqdaonoo noonnoo aqq asoaB aonaq 
qanB : asiqonBJj uBoiop qptj aqq paAT008.t ‘Batnoxo3 aqq sb qp-w sb 
‘ ifjBqi JO snAtoj, jBdpinnj^ aqq pB 'aoBqd .iado.td aqq ni qBads poqs 
a.vv qoiqAi jo ‘(oG "O'a) SAttrj jaqqo pnB nopnf aqq ‘qqSuaj qy 
•sa.inqoajaip jo noiqtpnoo aqq oq passaadap aaaAt papnapo qoiqAi 
asoqq aqnjAt. ‘jfiaqaidnioo ssaq ao aaotn ‘astqonB:g nomop aqq jo qjiS 
B ifq pap.iB.Baa naqjo aaoAt. stiAvojj pdprattpj 'paAOtnaa jfqqnajis 
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the meaning seems to be that the natives rose against the colO' 
nists and expeDed them. Hence it is that we hear of colonists 
being sent more than once to the same place, as to Antium. 

§ 15. But more numerous and more important than these were 
the Latin Colonies, of which there were thirty in existence when 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. Of these thirty no fewer than 
twenty-six had been founded before the close of the year 263 b.c. 
The reason for the name they bore was this. We have seen 
that a close connexion had subsisted between Borne and the 
Latin communities from the earliest times. Under the later 
Kings Borne was the head of Latium ; and by Spurius Cassius 
a League was formed between Borne and Latium, which con- 
tinued with a slight interruption till the great Latm War of 
340 B.o. So long as this League lasted, Latins enjoyed all the 
Private Bights of Boman citizens in Rome , and Romans enjoyed 
all the Private Bights of the Latm citizens in any of the cities of 
Latium. During the penod of the league many Colonies were 
sent forth, in which the settlers consisted jointly of Romans and 
Latins, and were not confined to the small numW of three hun- 
dred, but usually amounted to some thousands. But the citizens 
of these Latin Colonies seem to have had no rights at Borne, 
except such as were possessed by the alhed Mumcipal Towns. 
They were therefore regarded politically as Communities in 
alliance with Homo. After the Latm war, similar Colonies still 
continued to be sent forth. Indeed, these were the Colonies 
which chiefly relieved the poor of the Boman territory. At first, 
no doubt, the Colonists remained distinct from the old mbabi- 
tants ; but gradually both were fused into one body, hke the 
Sabines and Latins at Borne, like the Samnites and Oscans in 
Capua 

The Latm Colonies, then, at that time were merely Alhed 
Cities, boimd to furnish troops for the service of Borne, and 
mamtaming the Roman nlhance in the midst of a hostile popula- 
tion. It IS to these Colonies that we must chiefly attribute that 
tenacious grasp which Borne was able to keep upon every dis- 
tiict m Italy 

§ 16. The rights and privileges of these Latin Colonies are only 
known to us as they are found at a later penod of the Republic 
under the name of Latiuitas, or the Bight of Latium (Jus Latii). 
This Eight, at the later time we speak of, we know to have con- 
sisted m the power of obtaming the full Bights of a Bomau 
Burgess, but in a hmited and peculiar manner Any citizen of a 
Latin Community, wbether ono of the Free Cities of Latium or a 
Latin Colony, was allowed to emigrate to Rome and bo enrolled 
tu one of the Roman Tnbes, on two conditions . first, that he 
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BOOK IV, 

ROME AND CARTHAGE. 

CnAPTEU XXIV. 

C.VKTUAGE. EVENTS LEADING 10 lIRST l-DMO WMi 

§ 1. Good fortiiQc of Komo in her successive uars. § 'd, Sn)ing of Pyrrhus. 

1 §3. Origin .uid growtli of Carthage: her subjects: government, armjr. 

^ ^4. llei attempts upon Sicily. § 5. Mamertmos of Messana and Iliero of 

Sji-aouse . JIaiiicrtincs seek protection of Runic. § G. Hicro and Cjrtha* 
giiiians defeated by Romms. ^ 7. The hirst Punic War fullons. 

§ 1. Nothing isiuoio roiuarkablo m tho IIistot>’ of Rome thou 
tho mnunor m which she was bt ought into coutnet only with one 
enemy at a time During tho heat of her contest with the Sam- 
nitcs, Alo.vandor of Maccdon was terminating lus career. The 
second Samnito war bvoho out in 326 s,c. : and three years 
later tho gicat King died at tho untimely ago of thirty-two. 
When ho took rest at Babylon, after ten years spent in ceaseless 
activity, ho rccoived embassies fiom all parts of the known 
world. If it is to bo behoved that among these envoys there 
weio representatives of tho Sammies and other tribes of Lower 
Italy, their business at tho distant court of Alexander could have 
been iio other than to sohcit tho aid of his victorious aims to 
anest the course of Romo, and protect tho south of Italy, so dear 
to evoiy Gieek, from her overpoweiing ambition. The possibility 
that the great King might have turned his course westward 


, 'monf! IUO.IJ SMund ‘Dtuoolu luo.tj sumnui sk ‘^noiunj 

ief\ paw.ioj oDusq aAiioafpc at[j, ’siiMaoj uijk-j pjo ui amuDaq xiusoyj' * 

c aoj ^nSis gqq sA'^BAApB sbaa japBAm nSpAOj b jo Douasajd aqq jBqj 
SBAi qjnsoj OT[jj uoASOSjBqAA sjqSi.i jBOtjqod jCub qjiAi. pajetiiq 
-U 0 qoa qnq ‘8jnqi.i| jo qnaniXBd aqq oq qoafqns ‘punojS oqq jo 
BAOniq g.iotn SB pajBajq Sntaq ‘.tnbSu aAissaosa qqiAi. aSBqq.iBQ ^q 
pain,i 9.iaAi qoijqsrp apiAi siqq jo ojdoad aqj^ -jaqqo aqq no siq.T;fg 
jBaj9 aqq oq jfpiBaa puB ‘apis euo eqq no sainojon jo siBqij aqq 
oq papnaqxa ifqBnpBoS sbai noinimop .laq puB ! aqnquq aaq pred 
0ABq oq piBs a.iB saiqia nBxfqiq pa.ipnnq ea.iqj, -qsBOO nBOujy 
aqq no samopa snojanmn paquBid paq aqs ‘pasBajont jaAiod puB 
qqpaAi jaq sy ’sapni jCqnaAAq nnqq ajora painsBani sqBAi. asaqq 
JO aonajajnino.no aqq puB ! bjibaa jaq mqqiAi oOO'OOi Jo noiqnpdod 
B pajaquinn qiqs aqs ‘ajiduio jaq jp jo ssoj aqq pnB ‘amojj qqiAi. 
oiSSnjqs sno.iqsBsrp puB gno| aqq jaqjB ‘qBj jaq jo araiq aqq qy 
•nBBUBjjaqipaj^ aqq jo qsaAi eqq ni noiqisod Supnaj b poranssB pBq 
aSBqqjBQ samiq /[jbo nj •sanSnoq pajpniq sqi pUB Avojqajp qqiAV 
jfqingjB jnan sqt Aioqs oq quaiogjns ojb oSunSaBi qaqq jo sniBni 
-aj ifqnBOs aqq puB * oinnj (qi papBO snBinoy; aqq sb) jo ‘dbio 
-luooq^ aq oq ponniquoo .iCnopo eqq jo aSanSuB^ aqj^ •anio'jj jo 
noiqBpnnoj aqq ojojaq jf jnqnao b. qnoqa si noiqapnnoj sqi Joj aqap 
vommoo eqq pnB‘qsB0 aqq nr oo.Toniinoo nvroraooqj jo ojqnaoqBa.iS. 
aqq ‘ojiC.p niojj ifoopo B sbav qj JO ?^Jod qsoninjaqqnos 

aqq nio.ij pjBAiqsa.\i soitra OOI ^noqB jo eonBqsip b qB Boijjy 
JO ^SBOO qqjon aqq no pooqs oSaqqjBQ jo jfqio snoraBj oqj[, ’0 § 

„ i suBunSBqqjBQ pUB snBraoqj aqq joj SniABa^ 
a.iB aAi ppg-ajqqaq b jibj a\ojj „ — : iCjpjqojSo.i pres aq ‘joao joj 
jfpqj JO pos aqq qjaj snqjj,?^ sy -aiqBqiAaui sbav squoranJOAoS 
OAvq aqq naoAvqaq noistqoo b qaqq urepl sbav qi ‘aqBjqsojd sbav 
X pqj qBqq AVO]q ^anioy; qsnreSB jfqio naoijjy qaajS aqq aSaSua 
oq pajfoidnia uaaq paq SBauiQ jo yfoBoioidip aqq jt ‘jbav ouiqitajBj, 
aqq jo q^nsoj aqq naaq OABq qqSjra qBq;^\^ ’EnBraop aqq qquv 
ODOBqp oqni snBiniSaqqjBQ aqq Ava.iqq puB oq jfpqi niojj 

raiq paj snqjj.^j jo jaduiaq snojnquaApn oqj^ "oSBqqjBO qqiAv 
uotsqpo jaq ni amop; papuoqqa ounqjoj poo3 amas aqq, 'z § 

•poSuvqo uaaq 

aABq pqnOAV pqjo^ aqq jo Xjoqsijj aqq qaqq paqqnop aq iCqp.req 
UBO qi ‘oqinniBg aqq sniqnoj ’0 jo qaqq oq jOAVod siq pouiof peq 
— eoaad pna jbav joj qqoq jfqipqa qsajBJ jo uani a — Bnq.TJ.Cp uaqq 
jaSnojqs a jj ‘sajoqs joq tuojj snqjj.f j snojnqiiaApa eqq eALip 
aqs pip iCqao.reog ■saqraraag aqq jo ssoAVOjd poqsissBnn aqq jaAO 
qiBAOjd oniojj piqi .^jaojaog •nauoqsiq na jo ireqq joqqaj ‘qoijqad 
a JO qaqq si qiiatnSpnf siq qng; •OAiqaniJiga aqq ni qi sapioap 
puB ‘qon JO qsaquoo aqq oq joijadns iiosu aABq ppoAv araoy; 
jaqqaqAV ‘noiqsanl) aqq saqaaojq jCAiq; •spaini uanioi]; oq pojjnooo 
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204 , E031B AND CAllTHAGE. Book IV, 

general insiin’ection, a fact which offei-s a remarkable pomt of 
contrast between the dominion of Borne in Italy and that of 
Carthage in Africa 

The government was nommally entrusted to two elective 
magistrates, who boro the title of Suflfets * or Presidents, and a 
Senate of thiee hundred. But all real power seems to have been 
absorbed by a smaller Council of One Hundred, self-elected, who 
held office for hfe. Before this nairow ohgarchy all other 
powers grew dim, just as at Vemee, after the thirteenth century, 
the Doges dwindled to a shadow befoie the secret despotism of 
the Council of Ten 

The Carthaginians had httle need of a strong military force 
in Alhca. Their own citizens seem to have been trained to 
arms for home purposes, and an immense magazine of mihtary 
stoies was kept in Byrsa or BosrSjf the citadel. This force was 
probably sufficient to overawe the native Libyans, and to repress 
the incursions of the Numidians and other predatory tribes on 
their western side. But for foreign service they rehed almost 
solely on mercenaiy troops. These they hiied from Libya itself. 
Spam, Italy, Gaul, and Greece. The Balearic Isles supplied them 
With slingers Their hght cavalry, which in the hands of Hanni- 
bal proved a formidable force, was formed of wild Numidians, 
hght, spare, hardy men, who bad their horses so completely 
under command as to nde them without bit or rein. 

The officers in chief command of these motley forces were 
usually native Carthaginians, who seem to have been men chosen 
rather because of their devotion to the ohgarchical famihes, 
than because of their aptness for command. When they failed, 
their merciless masters visited the failure by fine, imprisonment, 
or crucifixion. 

§ 4. It was by means of her fleets that Cai^hage was biought 
mto connexion and collision with other countries In early 
days she had estabhshed commercial settlements in the South of 
Spam and in Sicily. It was m the latter country that she 
came m contact fiist with the Greeks, and afterwai^ with the 
Bomans. In early times the Carthaginians contented themselves 
ivith obtaining possession of thiee factories or trading-mai'ts on 
the coast of Sicily — Panormus, Moty^, and Lilybaeum, which they 
fortified very strongly. But after the gicat oveithrow of the 

• The Latm Saffes, plur. Suffetes,a the same as the Hebrew Shdphet, plm. 
Shoftm, which in our Bible is trandated Judges, 

t Basra was the Phomican name for a citadel. The Gieeks called it Bipra. 
No doubt the mc.iniDg of this word gave use to the legend that Dido bought as 
much land horn the Libyans “ as a hide would compass,” and then cheated them 
by cutting the hide mto strips. 
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general insurrection, a fact which offers a remarkable point of 
contrast between the dominion of Borne in Italy and that of 
Carthage in Afnca. 

The government was nominally entrusted to two elective 
magistrates, who boro the title of Snffets * or Presidents, and a 
Senate of three hundred. But all real power seems to have been 
absorbed by a smaller Council of One Hundred, self-elected, who 
held office for hfe. Before this nairow ohgarchy all other 
powers grew dun, just as at Vemce, after the thirteenth century, 
the Doges dwindled to a shadow befoie the secret despotism of 
the Council of Ten 

The Carthaginians had little need of a strong mihtary force 
in Africa. Their own citizens seem to have been trained to 
aims for home purposes, and an immense magazine of military 
stores was kept m Byrsa or Bosra,t the citadel This force was 
probably sufficient to overawe the native Libyans, and to repress 
the incursions of the Numidians and other predatory tribes on 
their western side. But for foreign service they rehed almost 
solely on mercenaiy troops. These they hired from Libya itself, 
Spam, Italy, Gaul, and Greece. The Balearic Isles supplied them 
with slingeis. 'ITieir hght cavalry, which in the hands of Hanni- 
bal proved a formidable force, was formed of wild Numidians, 
hght, spare, hardy men, who had their horses so completely 
under command as to nde them without bit or rein. 

The officers in chief command of these motley forces were 
usually native Carthagmians, who seem to have been men chosen 
rather because of their devotion to the ohgarchical famihes, 
than because of their aptness for command. When they failed, 
their merciless masters visited the failure by fine, imprisonment, 
or crucifixion. 

§ 4. It was by means of her fleets that Carthage was biougfat 
into connexion and collision with other comitries In early 
days she had estabhshed commercial settlements in the South of 
Spam and in Sicily. It was m the latter country that she 
came in contact first with the Greeks, and afterwards With the 
Bomans. In early times the Carthaginians contented themselves 
with obtaining possession of thiee factories or trading-marts on 
the coast of Sicily — ^Panorraus, Moty^, andLilybaium, which they 
fortihed very strongly. But after the gieat overthrow of the 

* The Latin Suffes, pJur. Suffetes, is the same as the Hebrew Shophit, plui 
Shoftm, which in oui Bible u translated Judges 

t Bosrawas the Phoenician name torautadcl. The Gieeks called it Supra. 
No doubt the me.»ning of this word gace use to the legend that Dido bought as 
much land from the Libyans as a. hide would compass,” and then cheated them 
by cutting the hide mto strips. 
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harbour, and separated from Italy by a uarrov/ strait, should 
pass into the hands of Carthage, might have given alarm to a 
less ivatchful gover.imcnt. Yet shame restrained them. It v/as 
barely six years smeo Hicro had assisted them in punishing 
the Campanian legion ivhich had seiacd Italian Bhegium, as the 
Idamcrtmes had seized Sicilian Alessana, and the Senate dechned 
to entertam the question. But the Consuls, eager for mihtaiy 
glory, brought the matter before the Centunate Assembly, ivhich 
straightway voted that support should bo given to the Afamer- 
tiucs, or in other words, t^t the Carthaginians should nut be 
allowed to gain possession of Alessana. The Consul A 2 >x>. Clau* 
dius, son of the old Censor, was to command the army. 

§ G. Dunng this delay, however, the Carthaginian party among 
the Alamcrtines had prevailed, and Hanno, with a party of Car* 
tliagiman soldiers, had been iidmittcd into the town. But Ap> 
pms succeeded in landing his troops to the south of the town, 
and defeated Hicro with such loss, that the prudent Kmg retired 
to Syracuse. Next day the Eomans fell upon Hanno, and also 
defeated him. The Consul pursued his successes by plundering 
the Syracusan dominions up to the very gates of the city. 

§ 7. The Bomans, having now set foot in Sicily, determined to 
declare war against Carthage. It is probable that the Senate, 
recollecting the rapid success of Pjrrhus, who in two years 
almost swept the Carthaginians out of the island, reckoned on a 
speedy conquest: else, after their late exhausting wan, they 
would hardly have engaged m this .new and temble conflict 
But they were much deceived. The first Punic "War, which 
began in 2G3 n.c., did not end till 241, having dragged out its 
tedious Icugth for three-and-tweiity years. The general history 
of it IS most uninteresting. AH the g^eat men of Borne, who 
bad waged her Itahan wars with so much vigour and abihty, were 
in their graves ; we hear no more of Pecius, or Curius, or Pabri- 
ems, and no worthy successors had arisen. The only men of 
note who appear on the Boman side are Duilins and Begulns. 
Bui the generals of Carthage are no less obscure. No one on 
their side is worthy of mention, except the great Homilcar ; and 
he appeals not till near the dose of the war, and is to be men- 
tioned not so much for what he then did as for the iiromise of 
what he might do hereafter. 
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both tbo Consuls crossed over into Sicily with an army of nearly 
CO, 000 men, A number of the Sicilian towns declared in favour 
of tho now power, which might (they hoped) secuio their indc- 
pcndcuco against Both Syracuse and Coithago ; for at present no 
one dreamed of a pemianont occupation of tho island by the 
Eonians. Hioro, a prudent man, was struck by tho energy of 
tho now invaders, “ They had conqucied him," ho said, “before 
ho had had tiuio to sco them,” Ho shrewdly calculated that tho 
Carthaginians woidd prove inferior in tho struggle, and forthwith 
concluded a treaty of alhonco mth Dome, by which ho was left 
in undisturbed possession of a small but fei tilo region lying round 
Syracuse , somo more romoto towns, os Tauromemum, being also 
subject to his sceptic Flora this timo fo^th to tho time of his 
death, a period of forty>sovcn years, ho remained a useful ally of 
tho Homan people In 2G2 n.o both Consuls laid siege to the 
city of Agiigcntum, wbiob, though fallen fiom her ancient splen- 
dour, was still tho second of the Hcllemo communities in Sicily. 
Another Hanuo was sent from Carthage to raise tho siege, and 
for somo time foituno favouicd him. He drew a second circle 
of entrenchments lound tho Homan hnev, so as to mtorcept oil 
supplies, and thus tho besiegers, being themselves besieged, 
woro reduced to tho greatest straite. But tho Consul at length 
forced Hanno to give him battle, and gamed a complote victory. 
Upon this the commandant of the garrison, finding further de- 
fence useless, shpped out of Agrigeatum by night, and deserted 
tho hapless city after a siege of seven months. The Homans 
repaid themselves for tho misenes they had uudergono by in- 
dulging in all tbeso excesses which, soldiers are wont to commit 
when they take a town by stoian after a long and obstinate de- 
fence. It IS sold that 25,000 men were slam. 

§ 3. This great success raised the spints of the Homans And 
now the Senate conceived the hope and formed tbo plan of ex- 
pelling the Carthagimaus entirely from Sicily : hut after a short 
experience, that sagacious Council became aware that a fleet was 
indispensable for success. Hothmg shows the courage and 
lesolution of the Homans more than their manner of acting m 
this matter. It is no light matter for landsmen to become sea- 
men; but for impractised landsmen to thmk of encountermg 
the most skilful seamen then known might have been deemed a 
piece of romantic absurdity, if the men of Homo had not under- 
taken and accomplished it 

What they wanted first was a navy, which, m size at least and 
weight of ships, should be a match for those of tho enemy. It 
IS a mistake to suppose that the Homans had no fleet before this 
time. The treaties with Carthage sufficiently piove the con- 
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HOME ^VND CAIlTlfACE. 


Book IV. 


‘ill 

§ IS, After the b.ittIo of Panortnas, the hopes of the Iloraana 
rose again, and tlio .Senato gave ordcra to build a third flcc-t of 
200 sail. But tbc Carthaginians, Mcary of the expenses of tlio 
war, and atiflering greatly m their eoinincrcc, thought that a fair 
opportunity for making peace was now olfercd. The Bonians 
had not so entirely recovered from their late disasicrs, but that 
they might be glad to listen to fair terms. Accordingly an em- 
bassy was despatched to oSor an exchange of prisoners aud to 
propose terms on which a {icace might bo concluded. Ilegulus 
(according to the wcll-knonn story) accompanied this embassy, 
under promise to return to Carthago if the purposes of the em- 
bassy shoidd fad. When ho arrived at Rome he refused to enter 
the walls and take lus place in the Senate, os being no longer a 
citucn or a senator. Then tho Senate sent certain of their own 
number to confer with him in prascnco of tho ambassadors, and 
the counsel which ho gavo conhrmed tho wavering muids of the 
fathers. “ Useless it was,” ho said, “ to ransom prisoners who 
had Ignobly yielded with arms m their hands : let them be left 
to perish unheeded ; let war go on till Carthage be subdued.” 
His counsel prevailed, and the embassy returned without effect. 
Rcgiilus also returned to suiFer the vengeance of tbo Cartha- 
ginians. Every one knows tho horrid tortures by which it is 
said that lifo was taken from him ; how his eyelids were cut oif; 
how ho was placed m a barrel stuck full of nails, with one end 
knocked out ; and how ho was exposed to the unmitigated glare 
of an African sun, to die by the slow' agonies of pain, and thirst, 
and fever. 

§ IG Rcgulus was a man of tho old Roman kind, like Cmius 
and Pabricius, devoted to bis country, eager for gloiy, frugal, 
bold, resolute or (call it) stubborn. Ho has been censored for 
excessive presumptuousness in bis 'African campaign, and for 
the extravagance by which he lost all the advantages which ho 
might have secured. But it must be allowed that be had some 
grounds even for overweening confidence. Ever since the two 
nations had met in arms, the star of Carthage had grown dim 
before that of Romo. Even on the sea, where her navies had 
long ndden triumphant, tho Queen of the Heditemincan had 
twice been beaten by her unskilled nvaL There was enough to 
make more sagacious men than Regulus believe that Carthage 
was well nigh powerless against Rome. The Romans had yet to 
leam that when the jealous government of Carthage allowed 
great generals to command their armies, such as Ximthippus, 
and Hamilear, and Hannibal, then the well-trained mercenaries 
might gain easy victories over their own brave but less practised 
citizens. The whole story of the embassy and death of Regulus 
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•noTno 9q:} jo qdraoijnoo put; uarao otj:} /q pai^uidsip qontn 
sJDAi Tiatn oq^ qiig; 'EaB aqq. o^ui rngqi). Aisaq; pnc ‘.ispu'Btnnioo 
qna.TaAOjjt oq:^ pics ,,‘qnTjp inaqq qai nsqj,,, ‘paDj i^on ppoAi 
snaqoiqo pajous aq^ q'eq^ panjUAi SBAi eq ureA nj 

•asodjnd siqtf joj noiic^js siq qjaj puB ‘eneda.iQ 'jt? qaag s^iniana 
aqq Snisudins aoj ireid v paoijoj eq ‘ranaiq^pq a.T0j8q aq gy 
•BOTSsajq paAaqa.! ptsq oqM miq jo aaqqojq 'josnaQ pp aqq jo tios 
jaSuno2! ts ‘snipngjo scm. siqj, -O'a 6^S 0^1^ -loj psiioQ 

nBioijquj eqq jo jCqoj Snoaqsptjaq aqq .loj qnq paipAajd eAgq 
ppioAi snBcao}! aqq jo aouBJaAas.iad ajqiouu.ni eqq qa_j ’gi § 

•su'ctuojj aqq jo q-red oqq no esanssimaj /nn jo 
eStjqu'BAp'B aqtjq oq jfpna.t 'nnudo.iQ jo X'tjg' oqq nt jjnnq qc jfgj A.wn 
‘^005 ngmoy; oqq jo qjpim oqq qHnoiqq Jtnoq.req oqq oqui 
sdtqs-uoTStAOJd X.uvo oq poAuqnoo eSBqqjBQ jo nannjas pjjpjs 
aqjj ‘niTSA ni qnq ‘Anoqatiq oqq ssojot: xn'sp ib Moiqq oq pamoATiap 
-na iCaqq ‘eqjoAv snomjona paqomqsnoo jfaqq ‘ ifqtAiqoE qqm aSais 
aqq unSaq sunmoq aqj, •oSuqqjtjQ thojj qt oqm paanod aq pjnoo 
saqddns uas ifq joj ‘Tjaa j(q papnqoojq o.iaAv qt esajnn naqcq aq qon 
pjnoo qj qnq : jfjiotg no pjoq tn.ig on OAnq pjnoAV snninTSEqq.it!Q 
aqq ‘qaj aonjd Snojqs siqq jj "pnoj pna uaB Xq qqoq ‘Bassajq.Toj 
nntnt3Eqq.TBQ jo naanb oqq ‘nin(Eqi^jiq qsaAni oq paiap.io o-iaAi 
sjnsnoQ oqx 'quapiAO auicooq uoos osod.ind sqt pnn ‘iipEa.i beav 
qaag p.xiqq oqq ‘o'a CT-S “css oqq qdmoqqn oq ojoni’ 

oono paAjosa.x ‘sntnjoirc^j jo jC.toqojA oqq ifq paSE.xnoona ‘aqonag 
aqq qnqq pins naaq saq qj— -(iPS-Gfo) 001x135 o^lHl ’iT § 

•snjnSaq jo araan oqq 

JO uoiqnora qa .loqSiq qaaq q.iaaq oqq pna ifjqoTnl) o.iora Aiog poojq 
oqq jpAi Snoj os — 4 - • osnoq ifjqunoo Biq jo qnaiuaaiqo.i nqao oqq joj 
aniojj; jo ajq iCsnq aqq SuiAaaj ojoav oq ji sa aoua-iagipni ona-ias 
amas oqq qqm qqaap pna o.mq.ioq oq qq.ioj SnioS pna — ‘.iCpraaj 
pna ‘spnat.Tj ‘ajdoad — jCaqs oq miq papansjad OAaq pjnoAi oqAv 
jja opjsa Sniqqnd sa uijq sqniad ooajou qoiqAV ni ‘opQ ojqon oqq 
qaadai OAi opqAi * i mstqoi.iqad paqeojoqniBip stq saqposap OjaotQ 
qoiqAi ni oSassad jnjjqnaaq aqq paa.i oav ojiqAi. •panoiqBan'b oq oq 
noiqipaiq pjo no .^jin.iq ooq qsa.i snpSaqj jo saiqqanT) janos-iad oqq 
‘sqnoAa jja qy 'noiquoAn; na oq ,Cjpjaq nao qoaj srqq pna ‘s.iauos 
-T.id nainjSaqqjaQ oinos Snunqjoq Xq paqajjaqoi snacnojj oqq qaqq 
osja paa.i 0^4^^ MoupsiAd qnasnoai a no oonaoSnoA jo ojnsaam -.Cua 
qao.TAv oq Avojs oq qon ppoAV Bja.iono 3 ^qonjnn uaio .iiaqq pagionjo 
oqAi OBoqx ‘jCjoqs oqq m ojqaqojdcnt Sujqqon si o.ioqq ‘noiqai 
-aSSaxo ntqor.iqad omos aoj ojiatn oq oonaAioqa jj qnq; •oAtqaJaau 
oqq oqm poonpojqut naoq Baq jOA.iam jaonjq.Cm ono qsaaj qa qaqq 
^qureq.100 oqq mo.ij pna ! onitq oqq jo nai.ioqBtq ojqnaqqna qBOxn 
oqq ‘sniqXjoq jo oonops oqq jo osnaoaq ifgoiqo ‘jiaqqnop naaq saq 
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§ Iff, After tho battlo of Panormiu, tho hopes of tho Roraans 
rose again, and tho Senate gave orders to build a third fleet of 
200 sail. But tho Carthaginians, weary of tho expenses of tlio 
war, and suflering gieatly in their commerce, thought that a fair 
opportunity for making peace nos now oirercd. Tho Bomatis 
had not so outiroly recovered from their late disasters, but that 
they might bo glad to hston to fair terms. Accordingly an cni> 
bassy was despatched to ofler an exchange of prisoners and to 
propose terms on which a peace might bo concluded. Bcgulus 
(according to tho well-known story) accompanied this embassy, 
under piomiso to return to Carthago if the pur^ioscs of tho cm- 
bas.sy should fail. When ho arrived at Rome ho refused to enter 
the walls and take his place in tho Senate, as being no longer a 
citircn or a senator Then tho Senate sent certain of their oivn 
number to confer with him in presence of tho ambassadors, and 
tho cotmsel niiich ho gave confirmed tho wavering minds of the 
fathers. “ Useless it nos,” ho said, “to ransom prisoners who 
h.ad Ignobly yielded with arms m their hands : let them be left 
to perish unheeded , let war go on till Carthage bo subdued.” 
FTis counsel prevailed, and the embassy returned without effect 
Ilogidus also returned to suffer tho vengeance of tho Cartha- 
ginians. Every one knows tho horrid tortures by which it is 
said that life was taken from him, boiv his eyelids were cut off, 
how ho was placed in a barrel stuck full of nails, with one end 
knocked out , and how ho was exposed to the unmitigated glare 
of an African sun, to dio by the slow' agonies of pam, and thirst, 
and fever. 

§ 16 Bcgulus was a man of the old Roman kind, like Curitu; 
and Rabiicius, devoted to his country, eager for glory, frugal, 
bold, resolute or (call it) stubborn. Ho has been censured for 
excessive presumptuousness in his'Afncon campaign, and for 
the extravagance by which he lost all tho advantages which he 
might have secured. But it must be allowed that he bad some 
grounds even for ovenvoemng confidence. Ever since the tw'O 
nations bad met in arms, the star of Carthage had groivu dim 
before that of Rome. Even on the sea, where her navies had 
long lidden triumphant, the Queen of the Mediterranean had 
twice been beaten by her unskilled nvoL There was enough to 
make more sagacious men than Regains behove that Carthage 
was well nigh pow’criess against Rome. The Romans had yet to 
learn that when the jealous government of Carthago allowed 
great generals to command their armies, such as X^thippus, 
and Hamilcar, and Hannibal, then the well-trained meicenanes 
might gam easy victories over their owm brave but less practised 
citizens. The whole story of the embassy and death of Regulus 
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216 BOilE AJTD CAETHAGE. Book IV. 

And the Consul had managed matteis with so httle secrecy and 
skill, that the enemy were informed of his intended attack. As 
the Homans sailed m column into the harbour, the Carthaginian 
fleet was seen sailing outward. But on a sudden they tacked 
and bore down upon the side of the Homan column. Of Clau- 
dius’ two hundred and twenty ships^ only thirty escaped. The 
reckless Consul was recalled to Home by the Senate, and ordered 
to supersede himself by nammg a Dictator. With the old inso- 
lence of his family, he named the son of one of his own ireed- 
men, by name Claudius Glycias. But the Senate set aside the 
nommation, and themselves appointed A. Atihus Calatinus, also 
called Serranus. What became of Claudius we know not. But 
he was dead thiee years after . for a story is preserved, that at 
that time his sister insolently expressed a wish that he were still 
ahve, that he might lose more men, and make the streets less 
ciowded She was heavily fined for this speech; and if words 
deserve pumshment, none deserved it more than hers 

The loss of the fleet of Claudius was not the only disaster of 
the year. L. Junius, his Plebeian colleague, was less guilty, but 
even more unfortunate. He was convoying a large fleet of ships, 
freighted wnth supphes for the forces at Lilybisum, when, near 
Camarina, he was overtaken by a tremendous huiricane, and 
both the convoy and the convoymg squadron penshed. The 
destruction was so complete, that eveiy single ship was broken 
up, and not a plank (says Polybius) was fit to be used again. 

Thus by the folly of one Consul and the misfortune of the 
other, the Homans lost their entire fleet for the third time. It 
seemed to them as if the god of the sea was jealous of these new 
pretenders to his favour. 

§ 19. These disasters left the Carthagmians once more masters 
of the sea And at the same tune a really great man was aji- 
pointed to a command m Siuly. This was Hamilcar Barca,* the 
father of HaiinibaL He seems not to have had many ships or 
troops at his command; but the skill with which he used his 
means abundantly shows what might have been done if the go- 
vernment had trusted him more completely. He made continual 
descents on the coast of Italy, plundering and alaimmg. Before 
long he landed suddenly near Fanormus, and lu the face of the 
Homan commandant seized a hiU called Heictu which overhung 
the town (the same ivith the modem Monte Pelegnno). Here ho 
fortified himself ; and hence ho carried on a continual predatory 
warfare against the Homans for the space of three j ears. Aftei 
this, by an equally sudden movement, he made a descent on 
Eryx, which had been token by the Homans not long before, and 

* Barca = Ilebr. hardq, lyUtmwj So Barce is tli.> nurbe of the Plueuitua 
.yebteus, Vug .Acn. iv. 0J2. 
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tnojj Suusjgns niis t[2noqq ‘pna 'pgtujojni saAi snpiqaQ (saaad 
-da qi) eiriq. jq 'anads-iQ jo tptod ov^q. moaj sapm 
JO A!jnaA\:} qnoqa ‘pncist .paras a ‘a.isiH paqono;). ‘japaara 
-raoo s:it ‘ounag 'sa.io^s pna saoisiAo.id q^jiAA pa^qSp.ij jfpAaaq 
saAv :>]; ‘anada-iQ jo jaip.t aq;) o:j paqo'jadsap saAV qaag a qaqq 
(its) SnuAopoj aqq ui Apiaa piq qon sbai qi pua ; Aabu Jiaqq 
paqoaiSan aqa[ jo paq snaun2Bqq.iaQ aqq pncq .taqqo aqq aQ 

•papnnoAv AjajaAas sbav aq anad 
-9.TQ[ qa aoafd qooq qoiqA\ noiqoa na nj ‘soTqoaq qaAau ni uamaas 
stq nia.iq oq sniad qaa.iS qooq os|p og ••ranacqjfpq qa saainoqj aqq 
qoqai\i. oq Xa[ qaag .iiaqq qoiqAv ui .moq.iaq aqq jo snauiiSaqqiaQ 
aqq OAT-idop oq Snidoq ‘pnB[ pna aas Aq anadajQ; papaqooiq pua 
‘aaaA aqq iii Aj-iaa pa[ias ‘qaag Avan siq qqpw ‘|nstioQ oqg, 'ig § 

•pap-iaAiOj qi i^niaas qa uoiqoajsiqas qaaj oq qon 
aiqissodrat iioiqauira.iaqap noJi siqq ajirapa oq qon ajqissodmi st 
qi 'paqaajo paq snaraog aqq qoiqAv AAau qqjnoj aqq saAi siqx 

qres 002 w^q^) 

a.Tora qqiAV aas oq qnd ‘sn|nqa3 sniqaqnq •{) ‘qnSnoQ uaioLiqap aqq 
•O'C Tf-g .laa.C aqq jo SatuniSaq aqq qy 'qimq bbav qi qquy 'qgnq 
oq qsnni qaag y 'apatn oq qsnra saogi.TOBS gy ‘qs.xg qa naqq 
noisntouoo sqt .tajaan on p/a.iaadda qi pna ‘s.iaoA qqSio paqstq A\on 
paq aSais aqx 'snqjjA,]; jo sqaqga aqq popoj paq qi sa ‘sq.TOjgo 
Jioqq pa poj ppoAq ranajpApT '•^poiS snaiutSaqq.iaQ aqq 

SniAup JO sadoq pa dn oaiS .lo ‘qaag a ppnq ajora oono qsnra Aaqq 
qaqq aqanag aqq pooniAnoo sajqipqsoq eiqaniraaaqui asaqj, ‘Oo § 

* „-2n]Ap aqq qqiAi qnq ‘paap 
aqq qqnw qon poixoAi „ oq qaqq SniAas ‘qi poqua.iS aouo qa qa.iauag 
naratSaqqjaQ aqq ‘paap .qaqq A.inq oq OAaa[ .xoj qnos .Tapnam 
-raoo .itaqq uaqAV pna ‘snaraop; aqq qaajop oq u.Tuq s,.ia3praa|]; saAV 
qx .laqja noog 'oono qa SniaapuaJ-ins Aq paqspooiq .iaqq.raj OAas 
pna ‘paap aqq naqq .laqqaj SniAp aqq qnoqa jjosraiq ii.iaonoo oq 
qq3no aq qaqq ‘paqda.i Aiqua[Osni qnsuoQ aqq qng; ‘paap siq A.inq 
qqSira oq qaqq ‘aon.iq a puaraap oq(raoqsno oq.SnpjJoooa) qnas pun 
‘bsoj eraos pa-xagns paq oq ‘sninapun j -q ‘{nsxiOQ xiaraop; aqq qqiAx. 
qsxra.xxqs a nj 'qqSp Scxisuajd a ux .xxiopraajj jo .iaqoa.xaxqo ax|q nqas 
xpxqAv ‘sn.xopoxQ; Aq pqoq si oqopoana na pxre ‘. aonid qooq Ajqxreqs 
-uoo snoiqoa qqSpg •ra.xa[a xxi sAaAxp Araono aqq qdaq jaopraajj 
JO AqxAxqoa aqq qraaq .xaqqo aqq uq ’aas aqq rao.ij paqddns A^gg 
saAV aoaid aqq a.xojojaqq pua ‘avou qaag ou paq Aaqq qnq i ranajq 
-Apq JO soup aqq ni paqa.xquaouoo sa.u suaraop; aqq jo qqSna.xqs 
ajoqAx eqg 'piqB pnaqs a qa 0 . 10 AX B.xoqqara ‘snjq .xoj qdaoxg; 

■jaA\ aqq 

JO sjaaA Suijnxamo.x aqq joj sqoaqqa Sntssaaaq amas aqq panniquoo 
pna ‘s.ioq.xanb siq poqjxqs Axon oq ooa^d siqq oj, ‘qx posud-ins 
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Ilia wouud, ho at onco put to sea, hoping to intercept the enemy 
before they unloaded their shixis. On tho evening of the 9th of 
Mnich ho lay to at /Eguaa, another small island, not above ten 
miles distant fioin Hieia. Next morning tho Caithaginiaus put 
to sea and cndcavoiiied to run into Drcpana. But they were 
intuicoptcd by tho Roman fleet, and obhged to give battle 
They fought under groat disadvantages, and tho Homans gained 
an easy victory. Fifty of tho enemy’s ships wore sunk, seventy 
taken , tho rest escaped to llicia. 

§ 22. This battle, called tho battle of tho iEgatian islands (for 
that Mos tho general name of tho groux>), decided tho nar. It 
was x>laiu that Lilybnuim must now surrender ; and that though 
Uamilcar might yet stand at bay, ho could not recover Sicily for 
tho present. Tho mci chants of Carthago wore eager for the 
conclusion of tho war, and tho government' sent orders to 
Uamilcar to make a pcaco on tho best terms he could obtom. 
Catulus at first leguircd, os a prehmmary to all negotiations, 
that Uamilcar should lay down his arms, and give uxi all Homan 
deserters in his service But when tho Carthagmian disdain* 
fully lefusod this condition, tho Consul prudently waived it, and 
-atieaty was fiually agreed on by the two commanders to tbs 
following effect : — that the Caithagimons should evacuate 
Sicily ; should give up all Homan piisoners without ransom , 
and should pay 2,200 talents m twenty years towards the ex- 
Xicnscs of the war. But tho Roman Tnbes refused to latify the 
treaty without inquiry. Accordingly the Senate sent over ten 
envoys, who confirmed the treaty of Catulus, except that they 
raised the sum to 3,200 talouts, and requited Ibis huger sum to 
bo paid in ton years, instead of twenty. They also insisted on 
the cession of oU the small islands between Italy and Sicdy. 

§ 23. Thus ended the first Funic War. 'The issue of this long 
struggle was altogether m favour of Home. She had performed 
fow biilhant exploits , she had sent few eminent men to conduct 
the war ; but she had done great things. She had beaten the 
Misti e-ss of tho Sea upon her oivn element. She had gained 
possession of an island nearly twice as large as Yoikshire, and 
fertile beyond the oxomplo of other lauds Her losses, mdeeil, 
had been enormous ; for she had lost 700 ships, a vast number 
of men, and laige sums of money. But Carthago had sufiered 
still more. For though she had lost not more than 500 ships, 
yet the interruption to her trade, and the loss of her great 
commercial emporiums of Lilybaium and Drexiana, not only 
crippled the resources of the State, but largely diminished the 
fortunes of individual citizens. The Romans and Italians, who 
fought in this war, were mostly agncultural, and the Josses of 




•snoiSgi mitnoy; aij^ ^Cjgp ^qSira oq qoiqAi q^LSi 
‘^S8.i0:}ni nMO siq ni jCca.iT! nc dn tii'cj'} pntj ‘^naran-xoAor) sixoiuar ' 
siq JO p.ijnoo oqj jgo eqTjqg ‘jqSini oq oouopiud png oonoijgd 
/fq jgqj Avgsajoj opj ■.qgdsap ^iioqjpA XiCag; qjsj jgopragjj jga.iS 
eqj, •tTBang.TjajTpaj^ aqj jo sjctoo aqj ajn.T oj ctav aSaqpigg jo 
ainog; jeqjaqAX papjoap qa.C qoa scai qt qng; ■ 'aTOiq qgqq qg qoignoo 
eqq anniqnoo oq aaq opgqjoj opgjq pauitu pug Xmsgajq .fqduia jaq 
png ‘jfpoig tno.q paqqmoosip uAigjpqqiAA pgq aSgqqjgQ ‘qaaquoa 
^jpgap pug aojaq ajoui g oq apiqaad aqq iCpio sgAX jgw siqj;, 
•ojqgjgdajji naqjo ojg aqgqs piojamuioo qgajS g Xq 
pajagns asoqq opqAi ‘pajigdoj uoos pug ‘qgins ajg a{doad g qous 
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his wound, he at once put to sea, hoping to intercept the euem; 
before they unloaded theu* ships. On the evening of the 9th of 
March he lay to at JEgusa, another small island, not above ten 
miles distant from Hiera. Next morning the Oarthagimans put 
to sea and endeavoured to run into Drepana. But they were 
intercepted by the Roman fleet, and obhged to give battle 
They fought under gieat disadvantages, and the Romans gained 
an easy victory. Fifty of the enemy’s ships were sunk, seventy 
taken , the rest escaped to Hiera. 

§ 22 This battle, called the battle of the JEgatian islands (for 
that was the general name of the group), decided the war. It 
was plam that Lilybaium must now surrender ; and that though 
Hamilcar might yet stand at bay, he could not recover Sicily lor 
the present. The merchants of Carthage were eager for the 
conclusion of the war, and the government' sent orders to 
Hamilcar to make a peace on the best terms he could obtain. 
Catulus at finst required, as a prehmmaiy to all negotiations, 
that Hamilcar should lay down his arms, and give up all Roman 
deserters m his service. But when the Carthagmian disdain- 
fully refused this condition, the Consul prudently waived it, and 
- a treaty was finally agreed on by the two commanders to the 
foUowmg effect — that the Carthagimans should evacuate 
Sicily ; should give up all Roman prisoners without ransom , 
and should pay 2,200 talents m twenty years towaids the ex- 
penses of the war. But the Roman Tnbes refused to ratify the 
treaty without mquuy. Accordingly the Senate sent over ten 
envoys, who confirmed the treaty of Catulus, except that they 
raised the sum to 3,200 talents, and requued this larger sum to 
be paid in ten years, instead of twenty. They also insisted on 
the cession of all the small islands between Italy and Sicily. 

§ 23 Thus ended the first Punic War. The issue of this long 
struggle was altogether in favour of Rome She had performed 
few bnUiant exploits ; she had sent few eminent men to conduct 
the war ; but she had done great thmgs. She had beaten the 
Misti e-^s of the Sea upon her own element She had gained 
possession of an island nearly twice as large as Yorkshire, and 
fertile beyond the example of other lauds. Her losses, indeed, 
had been enormous ; for she had lost 700 ships, a vast number 
of men, and large sums of money. But Cart^go had suffered 
still more For though she had lost not more than SOO ships, 
yet the interruption to her trade, and the loss of her great 
commercial emporiums of Lilybmum and Drepana, not only 
crippled the resources of the State, but largely diminished the 
fortunes of individual citizens. The Romans and Italians, who 
fought in this war, were mostly agncultural , and the losses of 
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CILlPTL’ft XXVI 

EVENTS ni.TJVnEM THE FXnST AXJ) SECOND PUNIC WVBS 

§ 1. The Meucevjki IVak at Cirlliaje, /imsliid by Hamilcar. § 2< L'n-" 
generous conduct of lioine. § 3, llnmiicnr goes to Spin. § 4, .AtHurs oi 
Home: Temple of Jnnus closed . numberof Tnbes completed. §5. IbLVaux 
Wau: I'liabeal tribes of lllyrutt cua>t. Queen Teuta murdeis n Roman 
Knsoy § 0. Ueinctnus of PInros, TcuU’s gosemor of Corcyra, irea* 
rlierously joins Rome. TenUt submits^ §7. Honom pid to Kom.'ms in 
Greece. § 8, Gallic W \n; Onuh protobed to uar bjr props.'il of Fl.i- 
inmius to plant settlements m Picenuin and Umbria. § 9 Great defeat of 
GauIs at TiLuuon in Ktrunn. § 10. Invasion of Transpodane Gaul §11 
Marcellus vviiis spolia opinia. § 13. Celonics at Placentia lu'd Cremona 
§ 13. Revolt ot Demetrius of Pharos, subdued by .Emilius Pjullus. 
§ 14. Il.iniilcnr’s opcrntioiis in Spam : llaniubal's o.itb. § 13. llasdrubol 
comminds 111 bjiain § 1C. IIaunib.il elected coinm.'uider. his operations. 
§ 17. Siege of Sagiintum. § 18 iioniau embassy at Carthage, vrar 
declared. § 19. Charactci ofllaiinibaL 

§ 1. The Ursb Funic War Listed tlireo'ond-tvveaty yeara , and the 
intcivol between the end of tins war and the beginning of the 
noxt was of nearly the same duration. In the coui'se of this 
period (from 240 to 218 u c) both Homo and Carthage, notvrith- 
standing tbeir exhausted condition, wcio involved in perilous 
wars In the next three years Carthage nos brought to the 
very brink of destruction by a general mutiny of her mercenary 
tioops, which had been employed in Sicily, and were now to be 
disbanded. Their leaders were Spendiiis, a runaway Campanian 
slave, who feared to bo given up to the liomans ; and lllatho, a 
Tjbyau, who bad been too forward m urging the demands of the 
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counselled them to do uo. But this un<'cncrous conduct stron''th' 
ened Ilamdcar’u grim resolve, to take full vciigeanco on 'the 
grasping Itulian liopublio. 

§ 3, To otocuto this resolve it was ncccssaiy for him to obtain 
an indopoudont autliority, so os to form armies and carry on 
campaigns, without being fcttcicd by the orders of tho narrow' 
minded government. And now seemed the time to obtain this 
authority, llaniio and tho leading niouibcra of tho council had 
long been jealous of tho family of Baica, of which Hamilear 
was tho chief, llamilcar’s faino and popularity were now so 
high, that it was possible ho might ovcrthiow tho power of tho 
Uouiicil of Olio Hundicd. It was, therefore, with pleasure that 
they icccivcd his proposal to reduce Spam under the Cartha- 
ginian power. Carthage already had settlements m tho south of 
Spam, and tho old trading city of Cades was in alliance with 
her. But tho rest of tho country was peopled by wild and 
savago tubes, who could not bo conquered m a day. No doubt 
tho govemraenb of Carthage saw the departure of Hamdear 
for Spam with os much inward satisfaction os the Fiench 
Directory in 1798 witnessed tho departure of Napoleon for 
Egypt If ho succeeded, ho would at least bo far distant, and 
long absent ; if ho failed, they woidd be rid of one whom they 
feared and hated. But, before wo ti-aco the consequences of this 
oKtcnsiou of Carthaginian pouci in Spam, the affairs of Rome 
and Italy claim our attention 

§ 4. During tho Mercenary War m Africa, tho Romans had 
remained at peace ; and so profound was the general tranquil- 
lity in the year 2S5 b a , that tho temple of Janus was closed by 
the Consul IManhus Torquatus, for the first time (say tho annals) 
smeo tho reign of Numa. In tho last year of the first Punic 
wm*, tho lower Sabmo couniiy had been formed into two Tnbes, 
tho Velmo and tho Quinne. Thus tho number of thirty-fi%o was 
completed, and no addition was hereafter made to tho Bomaii 
torntory. 

§ B. This tranquillity was of no long duration. Tho success of 
their arms in Sicily, and their new’ly acquired maritime power, 
encouraged the Homans to cross tho Adriatic not so much foi 
tho purpose of advancing their own dominion as to render a 
service to all who frequented, these seas for the purposes of 
tiaffio The far side of the Adriatic, theu called Illjria, consists 
of a narrow ledge of toast-land backed by parallel mountain- 
chains. Many islands appear off the shore, and several laige 
creeks afford safe anchorage for ships. These natural advan- 
tages made the Illyrians of tho coast skilful seamen Their 
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HOME AND CARTHAGE. 


Book IV. 


degenerate as they were, were still held to bo the centre of civih- 
sation aud the di&penseis of fame. Postumms the Consul, there- 
foie, sent envoys to various Greek states to explain the appearance 
of a Roman force in those quaiters. They weie received with 
high distinction. The Athenians and Coiinthians, especially, 
paid honour to Borne, and lecognised her Greek descent, the 
former by admitting her citizens to the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
the latter by voting that they might be present at the Isthmian 
games (228 B.c.). 

§ 8 This short war was scarcely ended, when Rome saw a 
conflict impending, which filled them with alaim 

It wiU be remembered that just before the war with PyiThus, 
the Senoman Gauls had been extirpated, and the Boians defeated 
with gieat slaughter m two battles near the lake Vadimo in 
Etruria (283 b.o.) * From that time the Gauls had remained 
quiet within their own boundanes But in 232 bc, the Tri- 
bune C Flaminius, a man who wdl hereafter claim more special 
notice, proposed to distiibute aR the Public Land held by Rome 
on the Piceniau and Umbnon coasts to a number of poor citi- 
zens , a law which was put mto eflbct four yeats afterivaids 
When the Colonies of Sena Galhca and Arimmum hod been 
planted on that same coast, the Boians were too much weakened 
by their late defeats to offer any opposition But m two gene- 
rations then strength was recruited, and they were encouraged 
to lise against Borne by the promised support of the Tnsubiians, 
a powerful tribe who occupied the I'ranspadane district about 
Milan. The arrival of laige bodies of Gauls fiom bej ond the 
Alps f completed their deteimination, and increased the terroi 
which the recollections of the Alia still wrought upon the 
Roman mind Report exaggerated the truth, and the Romans 
made larger preparations for this Gallic war than they had made 
against Pyrrhus or the Carthaginians Active pieparations 
were seconded by supeistitious iites The Sibylline books were 
consulted, and in them it was found written that the soil of 
Borne must be twice occupied by a foreign foe To fulfil this 
piediction, the Government barbaiously ordered a Gaulish man 
and woman, together with a Greek woman, to be buried alive in 
the Forum. 

* See Ch.ipt xxi, §§11 and 12 

f They were called Gcssitm, probably from /jrasa, the Gallic j.i\cliiu 
nieutioned by Virgil and others . 

duo qiiisque ^Mpiua conisca.at 

Cass.! manii ” — /Ea. \iii 661. 

Tjey are represented a/ wcanng tartan plaids (sajula c&gata) and trews 
{bracca). Hence Transalpine Gaul was called Gallia Sraecata, while tlie 
Remains^ CiM'pincprorince w.ss Gallia Togata. 
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uusued, in winch Marcellus encountered Yindomarus, and slew 
him with Ins own hand ; and the Gauls fled lu disorder. Thus 
were won tho third and last Spolia Opima. Meanwhile Scipio 
had taken Mediolanum (Milan), tho chief city of the Insubnan 
Gauls, and tho war was concluded (u.c. 222). 

§ 12. Soon after this it was resolved, piobably at tho instance 
of Flaminius, to jilant two colonics, Cremona and Placentia, on 
opposite sides of the Fo, so os to secure tho territory lately won 
111 the Boiaii and Insubnan tcrntorics. But the execution of 
tins project did not take placo till three years later, when 
Hannibal was on his march. Some years aftorwaids wo hear 
this district spoken of as tho Province of Ariminum.* Commu- 
nication was secured between Romo and Ariminum b 3 ’'a road, 
coustiucted in tho Consoiship of Flaminius, which bore Ins name 
(220 B.c ) 

§ 13. Duimg this gicat distuibanco in Italy, Demetrius of 
Phaios piovod as false to his new patrons as he had been to 
Teuta Relying on the support of Philip king of Macedon, he 
assumed the air of an mdependent chief, and encouraged his 
subjects in their old piratical practices. In 219 n o. L .lEmilius 
PauUus, tho Patiician Consul, recched orders from tho Senate 
to put a stop to these proceedings. In ono short campaign he 
1 educed Coicyis, took Pharos, and forced Demetrius to take 
refuge at the court of Philip, where we shall find him at a later 
time active m promotmg hostihties against Rome. Illyria again 
feR into the hands of native chiefs ; the Romans, however, kept 
possession of the island of Corcyra, together with the strong 
towns of Oncum and Apolloma, — positions of great service in 
the Macedonian wars 

§ 14. Thus triumphant on all sides and on aU sides apparently 
secure, the Roman government had no presentiment of the 
storm that had long been gathering in the TVest. IVe must now 
return to Hamilcar. 

He crossed the straits of Gibraltar piobably in 236 B o. With 
him went his son-in-law Hasdiubal, and his son Hanmbal, then a 
boy of nine years old, but even then giving promise of those 
qualities which afterwards made him the terror of Rome. Hanulcar 
had not intended to take him to Spain ; but the boy pleaded so 
earnestly, that the father yielded on condition that he should 
swear eternal enmitj' to Rome and the Romans. Hanmbal him- 
self, in his old age, told the tale to Antiochus, king of Syno, how 
he was led to the altar of his country’s gods, and took this 
direful oath. Nothing can more strongly show the feelings with 

• In the yeai 205 B.C. See Liv. xtrui. 38* '‘Anminiim , — ita Galliam 
appellabant.*' 
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carriod tho limits of this piovinco as far as tho Siorra of Toledo. 
Hauiiibal immcdiatoly crossed this range into tho valley of the 
Tagus, and icdiiced tho Ccltibeiian tribes winch then occupied 
Castillo. Ho even passed tho Castilian mountains which form 
tho upper edge of tho basin of tho Tagus, and mado the namo of 
Caithago feared among tho Vacoaians of the Douro, by taking 
their chief town Ilclmanticd (Salamanca). At tho close of the 
3 ’oar 220 n.o , all Spam south of tho Ebro was in subjection to 
Caitliage, or in alliance with her The great qualities of the 
thice men through whom they knew her mado them not unwill- 
ing vassals. 

§ 17. But tlieio was one city south of the Ebro which still 
maintained indopendeiico. This was Saguntum, an ancioui 
colony fiom the Greek island of Zacynthos Its site on the 
coast of modern Valencia is marked by the present town of 
Ifiuviodio (Mini Veteres), rather more than half-way bet.veen. 
Now Carthage and tho mouth of tho Ebio, Saguntum had been 
for some time in alliance with Borne , and thercfoie, though it 
was on the Carthagmian side of tho Ebro, was by Eoman custom 
entitled to support. In the year 219 b c this city was at war 
with a neighbourmg tnbe, and Hannibal eagerly accepted an 
invitation to destroy the aUy of his enemy He surrounded 
Saguntum with a large army , but the people held out for eight 
months with that hcioic obstinacy which seems to distingmsh 
all dwelleis on Spanish ground, when engaged in defensive wai^ ' 
hue. In many respects tho siege of Saguntum brings that of 
Saragossa to mind. 

§ 18 While the siege yet lasted, the Roman Senate had sent 
envoys to Hannibal, icquinng him to desist from attacking their 
ally. He replied coldly, that “ho could not answer for their 
safety in his camp , they had better seek redress at Carthage " 
They went on their woy but meantime tho news of the fall of 
Saguntum reached Rome, and an embassy was sent to Carthage 
to demand that Haimibal, the author of the mischief, should be 
given up There was a large paity, that of Hauno and the 
government, which W'ould probably have complied with this 
demand But Rome was hated at Carthage, and tho government 
did not dare to oppose the general feehng. Thej' leplied that 
“ Saguntum was not mentioned in tho treaty of HasJrubal , even 
if it were, that treaty had never been ratified by the govern- 
ment, and therefore was of no authority.” Then Q Fabius Buteo, 
chief of the Roman Envoj's, doubhng his toga in his hand, held 
it up and said “ In this fold I carry peace and war : choose 
ye which ye will have ” “ Give us which you ivill,” replied the 
Suifet. “Then take war,” said the Roman, lettmg his toga fall 
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of his countiy.* As to perfidj, we hear of no single occasion on 
which Hannibal broke faith wath Borne. Jls to cnielt}*, there 
can ho no doubt that be was indiSerent to human life ; and on 
seieral occasions we shall find him, under the influence of pas* 
.lion, treating his prisoners with great barbaiit}'. But though he 
had been trained to consider the Bomans as his natural enemies,, 
to be hunted down hke wolves, we shall find him trcatmg worthy 
foemcn, such as Marcellus, with the magnauimify of a noble 
nature. 

But whatever might be the abiht)^ whatever the hardihood of 
the young general, he required it alL To penetrate from the 
Ebro to the Fo, with chains of ^ant mountains to bar his pro- 
gress, through barbarous and hostile countries, without roads or 
maps or accurate knowledge of his route, without certain pro- 
vision for the food and dothing of his army, without the hearty 
concurrence of his own Government^ — was an undertaking from 
which the boldest might shrink ; and to have accomplished this 
march with triumphant success would alone justify the homage 
which is still paid to the gemus of Hannibal. 

• « H:u tautas wri virtutes in^tia vitia aqaaUaat. lahununi crcdeliias. 
(lexfidia plusquam Pnaica.*’— tiv ixi 4 
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Towns. §31. EmL.-n,!,y of Ilaumbai to C.iitliagc. §33. Tlie Scipios in 
{jiwin. § 3a. PiospcLU of Ifumiibnl. § 34. hen-itc tilled up : ccoiioinical 
mCiu>uic9. § 35. Pliilip of Mai.cilon. § 36. 0]>p!nii Law. 

§ 1 Tim war which began with tho invasion of Italy by Hannibal 
lasted for aoventeen year-* Its changing scones and fortunes 
will bo made more clear by separating it into Periods, as was 
done with tho First Punic War. These Periods are Four. 

Tho First comprehends tho victoiious caieer of Hannibal, 
fiom tho Passage of tho Alps lu 218 u.c., to his wnter-quaiters 
at Capua in 21C-15. Each yeai is niarkod by a great battle — 
Trobia, Tiosinieno, Caniiiu. 

Tho Second is of Fivo Ycais, in whi'ch the Homans, by caution 
and waiincss, avoid signal defeats, and succeed in lecoveriiig 
Capua whilo they loso Taientum (215-311 b c.) 

Tho Thud, of Four Yeais, in which Hannibal, left without 
suppoit fioin home, is obliged moic and moro to confine himself 
to tho inouutaiii regions of Calabiia, i dying on the succours to 
bo brought him from Siiain by his bi other Hasdrubal. It ends 
with the disastious Battle of tho Motaurus, which destroyed his 
hopes (211-207 B a). 

Tho Fourth, of I^our Yeais, m which Hannibal stands at bay 
in tho c.\tiomiiy of Italy, while the mam scene of the war 
shifts to Spain, Sicily, and Afiica It teiminates with the gieat 
battle of Zamo, and the peace which followed (20G-202 b.o ) 

But dunng the former periods of the great war, the Boman 
arms were also engaged in Spain, in Sicily, and in Epiius, From 
the very beginning of the war they maintained tho conflict in 
Spam. After 215 B c they weie obliged to besiege Syracuse and 
leconquer Sicily, os well as Sardmia, In 213 B c. they declai’ed 
woi' against Philip of Macedou, in order to prevent him from 
sending aid to Hannibal in Italy Fitting opportunities will 
occur to speak of tho first two wars ; but the Macedoman AVar 
will bo conveniently deferred to the next Book 
§ 2 1 ho winter of 219 was passed by Hanmbal m active pre- 
paiation. His soldiers received leave of absence, with orders to 
he pieseiit at New Cartilage at the very beginning of next spring. 
He sent envoys into the south of Gaul and north of Italy, to 
inform the Celts on both sides of the Alps of his expedition, — to 
win the Tiansalpme Gauls mth hopes of the plunder of Italy, to 
louso the Cisalpine by promises of delivery fiom the Eoman 
yoke These envoys returned early m the year 218 with favour- 
able accounts of the disposition of the Gallic tribes the Passage 
of the Alps they reported to be difficult and dangerous, but not 
impracticable. 

Thus assured Hannibal reviewed his troops at New Carthage. 
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Towns. §31. Embassy of Hamubol to Caitiuge. §33. The Scipios in 
bjuin. § 33. Piospects of Hanniba). § 34. Senate tilled up : economical 
measuies. § 33, Philip of Mai cdon. § 36. 0)pbii law. 

§ 1 Tub war w Inch begau with the invasion of Italy by Hannibal 
lasted for seventeen yeari:. Its changing scenes and fortunes 
noil be made moic clear by separating it into Periods, as was 
done with the Pirst Punic War. These Penods are Four. 

The Fust comprehends the victorious career of Hannibal, 
from the Passage of the Alps ui 218 n c , to his winter-quarteis 
at Capua in 216-15. Each year is marked by a great battle — 
Trebia, Tiasimene, Cannai 

The Second is of Fire Years, in which the Homans, by caution 
and wanness, avoid signal defeats, and succeed in lecoveriiig 
Capua while they lose Taientum (215-211 b c ) ’ 

The Third, ot Four Years, in which Hannibal, left without 
support from home, is obliged more and more to confine himself 
to the mountain regions of Calabtia, lelying on the succoius to 
be brought bun from Spain by his bi other Hosdiubal It ends 
with the disastrous Hattie of the Motaurus, which destroyed his 
hopes (211-207 B c.). 

The Fourth, of Foui Years, in which Hannibal stands at baj 
in the e\ticmity of Italy, while the main scene of the war 
shifts to Siiam, Sicily, and Africa It terminates with the gieat 
battle of Zama, and the peace which followed (20G-203 b c ). 

But during the foiauer penods of the great war, the Homan 
arms were also engaged in Spain, m Sicily, and in Epiiais. Fiom 
the very beginning of the war they maintained the conflict in 
Spain After 215 B o. they wore obliged to besiege Syracuse and 
iccoiiquer Sicily, os well as Sardima. In 213 B.c. they declared 
war against Philip of Macedou, in order to prevent him from 
sending aid to Hminibal in Italy. Fitting opportunities will 
occur to speak of the first two wars ; but the Macedonian War 
will be conveniently deferred to the nest Book. 

§ 2. 1 ho winter of 219 was passed by Hannibal in active pre- 
paration. His soldiers received leave of absence, with orders to 
be present at New* Carthage at the veiy beginning of next spru 
He sent envoys into the south of Caul and north of It"’ .. 
inform the Celts on both sides of the .tVlps of his expedi' 
win the Tiansaljimo Cauls with hopes of the plundc- 
louse the Cisalpine by promises of dehveiy fr' 
yoke. These envoi’s returned eaily m the ■■ 
able accounts of the dr po' itioii of tv 
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of them on the right bank of the Trebia Heie he received offerd 
from a Bnmdusian who was in charge of the Soman magazine at 
Clastidium (Casteggio) to betray the place. Meantime, Sem- 
pronitts had arrived. Not dating to sail direct from Picily to Pisa 
at that time of year, he had sent his army over the Straits of 
Messana, with orders to rendezvous at Anminum , and so expe- 
ditious were they that they performed the whole march from 
Lilybamm to Scipio’s camp m forty days. Scipio endeavoured 
to dissuade Sempronius from ventuiing a general action, but in 
vain , and being still confined b 3 ' the consequences of his wound, 
he nas obhged to leave the whole army under the direction of 
his colleague. Hannibal, for his 'part, was anxious for a battle. 
The Hauls began to complain of the burden of two armies m 
their country, and victory was necessaiy to secure them in his 
interest 

§ 13 The Trebia is a mountain stieam, which m summer runs 
babbhng over a broad gravelly bed, so shallow that the foot- 
traveller walks over it unheeding, but in winter, or after heavy 
rams, it rises to a deep and rapid torrent. It was now nearly 
the end of December, and Hannibal resolved that he would not 
cross, the water to attack the Bomaus, but would make them 
cross it to attack him. Ho executed his purpose with great 
bkiD. Oil his left there was a sort of gully, thickly grown with 
leeds and biushwood, in which ho concealed his biother Mago 
with 1000 fboc and as many horse. Then, early in the monung, 
he sent lus Numidian nders across the river, and ordered the 
whole aimy to prepare for the work of the day by lubbrng them- 
selves with oil and making a hearty meal. As soon as Semxironins 
saw the Numidians cross the water, be sent out bis cavaliy, 
.about 4000 strong, to meet them, and then drew out his whole 
army, amounting to about 30,000 men, to support the attack 
The Numidions feigned defeat, and fled across the river. The 
Itomans pursued, but the water was running breost-high and was 
deadly cold , sleet was falhng, which was driven in their faces by 
the east wmd , and when they reached the other side, they were 
half dead with cold and wet and hunger. Their skilM foes now 
opened on both sides and displayed Hanuibars infantry m battle- 
order wi.th the rest of the cavalry and the elephants on either 
wnig The Homan cavaliy, which was also on the wings, was 
greatlj' outnumbered and soon put to flight; but the Legions 
and Allies kept their ground bravely under all disadvantages till 
Mago rose from ambush and attacked them m rear, 'ihen the 
rout became seneral. A body of 10,000 men, liowevcr, made 
their way to PLiccntia; the rest weie driven back with great 
slaughter to the Trebia, lu which many were drowned, but a large 
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which survived the cold of the Alps and a winter in the North of 
Italy, In the neighbourhood of Fiesulaa ho rested his aimy, now 
much increased by Gallic recruits, and rewarded his men with the 
plunder of Etiuria. Flarninius now found that his dexterous 
enemy had stolen a march upon him, and Hannibal, on his pait, 

heaicl with delight the 
rash and adventurous 
character of the new 
Consul Trusting to 
this, he led his aimy 
past Arretium, where 
Flaminius lay en- 
camped, and leaving 
Coitona on the left, 
passed on towards Pe- 
rusia along the north- 
ei n side of Lake Ti asi- 
mene As soon as 
Flaminius found that 
the Carthaginian bad passed him in this disdainful way, he im- 
mediately marched in pursuit 

§ 16 As the tiaveller towards the south comes upon the north- 
western coiner of Lake Trasimene, the road ascends a low ridge 
now called Monte Gualandro, along which runs the boundary hne 
of the States of the Church and Tuscany. The broad lake lies 
to his light and the road descends into a orescent-shaped plain, 
skiited on the left by bills of some height, while between the 
road and the lake the giound undulates considerably. After 
traversing this open space the road passes the modern village of 
PasBignano, and ascends a hill This was the ground Hannibal 
chose for .awaiting Flaminius. He placed his Balearians and light 
tioops m ambush along the hills on the left , he himself, with his 
infantry, lay in fiont somewhere near Passignano, while his cavaliy 
weie esconsed in the uneven giound next the lake, ready to close 
upon the lear of the Romans so soon as they were fairly in the 
plain While the Carthaginians were thus disposed, Flamimus 
was encaminng for the night on the Tuscan side of Monte 
Gualandio In the moiniug a thick mist hung over the lake and 
low lands, so that, as the Consul advanced, he could see nothing 
Hannibal suffered the Roman vanguard, consisting of 6G00 men, 
to pass Passignano befoie hegaie the signal for attack Hearing 
the cries of battle behind, the van-guard halted anxiously on the 
hill which they were then asoenduig, but could see nothing foi 
the mist. Meantime the Consul, with the mam army, was 
assailed on all sides Charged in fiont by the Spanish and 
Afrirnn infautij, OH the right and rear by the Gauls and cavalry, 
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which survived the cold of the Alps and a winter in the North of 
Italy. In the neighbourhood of Faesulai ho rested his aimy, now 
much increased by Gallic recruits, and rewarded hia men with the 
plunder of Etiiiria Elaniiniiis now found that his dexterous 
enemy had stolen a march upon him, and Hannibal, on his part, 
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heard with delight the 
rash and adventurous 
character of the new 
Consul Trusting to 
this, he led his aimy 
past Arretium, where 
Flaminius lay en- 
camped, and leaving 
Coitona on the left, 
passed on tonards Pe- 
rusia along the north- 
ern side of Lake Ti asi- 
mene As soon as 
Plamiuius found that 


the Carthaginian bad passed him in this disdainful way, he im- 
mediately marched in pursuit 

§ IG. As the traveller towards the south comes upon the north- 
western comer of Lake Trasimene, the road ascends a low ridge 
now called Monte Gualandro, along which runs the boundary hne 
of the States of the Church and Tuscany. The broad lake lies 
to his light and the road descends into a crescent-shaped plain, 
skirted on the left by bills of some height, while between the 
road and the lake the ground undulates considerably After 
tiaversing this open space the load passes the modern village of 
Fassignano, and ascends a hill. This was the ground Hannibal 
chose for ^waiting Flaminius He placed his Baleanans and light 
troops m ambush along the hills on the left ; he himself, with his 
infantiy, lay in front somewhere near Fassignano, while his cavaliy 
weie esconsed in the uneven ground next the lake, ready to close 
upon the lear of the Homans so soon as they were fairly in the 
plain While the Carthaginians were thus disposed, Flamimus 
was encamiung for the night on the Tuscan side of Monte 
Gualandro. In the moining a thick mist hung over the lake and 
low lands, so that, as the Consul advanced, be could see nothing. 
Hannibal suffered the Homan vanciuaid, consisting of 6G00 men. 
to pass Fassignano befoie he gai e the signal for attack. Hearing 
the cnes of battle behind, the van-guard halted anxiously on the 
hdl which they were then ascending, but could see nothing for 
the mist Meantime the Consul, with the mam army, was 
assailed on aU sides Charged in front by the Spanish and 
African infautry, on the nght and rear by the Gauls and caiahy'. 
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•saoatd nt quo ajaAV snEtnojj aqq jo jjEq pnB ‘luaqq qdaDiaqxii 
oq fedoo.iq patnjE-qqSq amos puE iCjqEAEo jo noisiAtp e qqiAi qEq 
-.lEqEjtf paqoEqap ‘qoEOAddE Jtaqq jo pani.tojnt '[EqinUEg; qEAmE 
QAio siq JO qsanjEa he se ‘Suojqs iooOT’ ‘asAoq snq no qnas puE 
‘^jaqEipaninii anSEaqoo siq uiof oq paAqosa.! ‘EiJtuqg; ui aonasajd 
SjpjqmnEjj jo pjEaq oq se noos sb '{nsnoQ .laqqo aqq ‘snqiAjag -hq 
• aniEO aaqsEsip qsa.ij e jo s.wan aqq qnq qon eniEO oq pno passEd 
SifEp oa.iqj, ‘paqaadsa seav jEqiunEjj anoq jf.iOAjj; ‘qpjsniq 
pnu ‘s-iaqqEj puE ‘snos Jtaqq jo oqEj aqq qnoqE soAiqiSnj aqq Sninoiq 
-sanb jfiJaSuo ‘nojppqa pnB sjaqqoni qquv paSuojqq ajaju. saqES 
aq,!, Mo.uaq eqq svm pijpEaj(j ,/ 0 [qqi}q qsajg e ni paqaajap naaq 
9AEq „ spjOA\ quEogiuSts qnq jauq eqq pojaqqn Ejqsojj aqq Sat 
-pnaosE poE ‘paiqmossE ojoav ejdooj aqq ajaqAv ‘ninjo^ aqq oqnt 
aniEO ‘ssoj aqq oqEnnoqtia oq ajqEnn ‘.toqanj aqq puE ‘aaiojj oq sSntpiq 
ITA9 aqq pat.i.iEO J8qqSnE[9 aqq uiojj SnidEosa sjoqSoEjqg 'U § 

•jfpjqj JO saiqto .CnEin Atajqq.tOAO qoiqAV 'oqEnbqqjEa 
nE JO qooqs aqq jaaj qon pip (piES st qi) sqnEqEqnioo aqq qEqq qotg 
-noo aqq seav qoq og •onamisrcjj, oqEq; jo ajqqsq aqq seav qong 

„'oino{i qsniESE stJEqEqj aqq jo 
*tqjaqq aqq joj qqSg oq qnq ‘snEqEqj aqq qsiiicSE qqSg oq qon ‘.ClEq]; 
oqnt „ ‘ptES aq ,/ontoo paq ajj „ 'auop iCpEa.qE pEq spiEQ aqq be 
‘pjEpuEqs snouoqoiA siq ntof ppioM (padoq aq be) oqAv ‘BnEqEqj 
JO dn apEoi oq oq ‘^CntJE qEOjS e jo ojoo aqq aq oq ojaAV osaqj, 
•snEjaqoA iiBOrajY pnE qstuEdg jo qnjpnnq e qqiAV ifpiqj pnE aroojj 
Sainpqns jo odoq on pEq aq ! jjasqt Avoqs oq niSaq anioqj jo qsanb 
-noo aqq .toj nnjd s^piqinnEu pip snqj, -inosnEJ qnoqqtAv passttn 
-sip OJOAV BajiiY nEyiEJi aqq ; snntqo oqnt nAvojqq qn ojaAV sntqEq 
JO snEnioq; ajaAi be tnaqq jo qong ’notqojosip qn pajapnajjns 
qoiqAV ‘noiBiAtp siqq onsjnd oq jEqjEqEj^ qnas Avon jEqtnnEjj •jgo 
poJEap qsim aqq naqAV pjEnS-UEA aqq jo sjaipjos eqq pq pasopsip 
anoos aqq beav qong ‘ppg pqEj qvqq no qoj BnEqEqj OOO'ST inEqq 
ssaj qo^ •SniqqSg poip pan ^[qnEi[EA qqSnoj ^aqx 'pinoo noin 
aAEjq qEqq qE pip sjoipps stq pnE sntinaiEiq; ‘notn-uqaAEf pnE 
sjaSnqs aqq jo ojg BSOiasEao aqq oq qnEq qjoy stq no pasodxa 
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according to the ancient custom of the Sabines. Then, collectmg 
the tioops that had escaped, and filhng up their ranks by a new 
levy, he sent for the army of Servihus, and thus with foui’ legions 
and their auxiliary troops ho prepared to take the field. 

§ 18. Meanwhile the movements of Hanmbal had reheveiLthe 
Bomans of all immediate feai. It seems that he had little hopes 
of the Etruscans, for he straightway passed northwards by the 
Flaminun Hoad into Picenum, collecting plunder from all the 
Boman settlements as he went. Here he lay quiet during the 
heat of summer As the weather became cooler, he advanced 
along the coast of the Adriatic into Apulia, still plundering as he 
went The soldiers revelled m the abundance of Italy • it is said 
they bathed their horses in wine But the colonies of Luceria 
and Yenusia. as of old, refused entrance to the invader, and Han* 
nibal passed the Apennines again mto Lower Samnium, where 
Beneveutum, also a colony, defied him hke the rest. 

§ 19 By this time Fabius had taken the field. He had made 
up his mind not to nak a battle. His plan of campaign was to 
move along the heights, so as to keep Hannibal in view, cutting 
off his supphes, intercepting his communications, and harassmg 
him in all ways without a general action. This was not for 
Hannibal’s interest. He wished to fight another great battle 
and win another great victory (the things were synonymous with 
him), m order that the Samnites and Itahans lately conquered, 
might nse and jom him. It was no doubt with the purpose of 
provokmg Eabius to a battle, or of showing the Itahans that the 
Bomans dared not fight him, that Hanmbal descended fiom 
Beneventum down the Vulwimus mto the rich Falemian Plain.* 
Here dwelt Boman citizens ; this was the garden of Italy : would 
not the Dictator fight to defend them and their country from 
the spoiler? Ho Eabius persisted in his cautious pohey. He 
closed all the passes leadmg fi'om the plam, where Hannibal's 
soldiers were now luxunatingi and waited his time patiently, 
thmking he had caught the invader m a trap. But the wily 
Carthaginian eluded him by a simple stratagem. Collectmg the 
oxen of this favoured region, he ordered fagots to bo tied to 
their horns and hghted as soon as it was night, and thus 
the animals were dnven, . tossing their heads with flight 
and navmg the flames, up the pass which leads from Teanum 
to Apifia The troops who guarded this pass fled panic-stricken 
to the heights of Mount Calhoula, and left free passage for 
the Carthaginian army. When morning broke Hannibal was 

* This IS the statement of Polybius. The story in Livy, that 
told the guides to lead him to Casmum, and that they by a mistake took bim 
to Oasthnum in Campania, is not nouc^ by the graver historian. 



BuoiS ouun i.iiA anbsiScra snbsiSDtu oSjg 
f tnsjnius 3}ni: ssjouitu niiDa ^Bqauod aou „ 

— A\ojiq} qaiqAV asojj^ A\otD[ ^jou saop sue XiaAD 
^inii^saj opuir|anna siqoit omoq sniip) „ 

— IjS-iFA p3Avoj[.ioq ‘ani|: ,snjnng sA\onq aao XtaAg •jojaputio ,, 

• 0 Uiopf qsureSB wem ono eiiij tiaeu eA'eq ppoAi njgqqnog p's 
Biqq 010 q^qq padoq puq pqinnBg "AqaBd jaqqia jo ttoiqo'Bjsiq'BS 
oqq oq jf^qBaaS qou ‘nSredni'BO puooas aqq paptta snqj, qg § 

•ranniatiq qt! sjaq.ren'b pp sqi oq paainqoj Arnac 
0 [oqAi oqji eqq jo .laqscjf jo qsod Bjq patnnsoj pne nopjcd 

Biq P0AT3IO ‘j0j0Aq0p Btq sc smqt!j[ SaiSpaiAVonqot! ‘snionnij^r 
pnt! ! U 0 tn stq jjo Ai 0 jp pqinireg qoiqM uodn i dn oinoo sniqu^jj; 
pjqoq'BAS. aqq qou peq ‘anaraiS'CJj, aqcq qtt snintraBi^ su Apaqqn s^> 
paqtjajap naaq OAuq ppoAv sntonuij^ '^nqi^q oq qno raiq Avaap pnu 
‘jtapnTjraraoo Aian aqq jo Aaqacaaqa qscj aqq pajaAoosip pqintrEjj 
•noiq'BJiaponi siq joj predoj noos bbav pirc ‘aqTjntpjoqns oqa^ B]q oq 
jfnua aqq jpq dn OAnS Zjqamb snpuji; 'joqicqoTQ aqq qqtAi pncni 
-Tuoo pnba nn snionnij^ aAnS qonqAS, avei b oq quasnoa oq aqnnag 
aqq paojoj aq pnu i quajg scas. aDnanboja stjj •dnjBpisnoQ aqq joj 
aqBpipnBO Aiou sbav paa ‘ajojaq juaif oqq JoqoGJj naaq pnq aq qnq 
: aaqoqnq c jo nos oqq ‘apnaq Aq qntjqo.ioni Aqqad v bvm nutn siqx 
•aoatdqqnom sq; aniBoaq o.T.n3_(\^ sniquajaj, "q pna ‘qqSiaq sqi.oq eso.T 
Snqaaj Ji3[ndo<j 'sassaaons sjq Sniquosap saqoqudsap pa.inopo 
-AqqSiq ocaoq quas pan 'saiq.iBd-2uiSB.T0j nBiuiSaqqaBQ aqq qqm Sni 
*qsiniJiqs nt saSaquBApn otnos panreS ‘pquiuBg jo saptn oAvq niqquv 
p.iBAT.toj dtuBo sjq paqsnd aq ‘noiqoB ub qsu oq qou .ToqBqoiQ aqq 
Aq paS.iBqo qSiioqj, •ninuTJBq qn puBininoa m q/oj naaq psq oqAi 
‘asjojj aqq jo .iaqsBj\r oqq ‘snionnij\r Aq paqnaraoj oja.\\. Bquaqnoosip 
asaqjj 'saAo siq 0.xojaq paijods puB paqsBAV oq oq “BinBdniBQ ni 
Buaziqio UBinojj jo spnB[ oqq ‘mninuiBg puB Bqndy ni sqsinopo 
UBinoji aqq jo spuB[ aqq paAToqBpBq aq : SiitqionnBqq objoav anop 
pBq puB ‘sqqnoni jBjaAOs aoj sainiaB .iBjnsnoQ OAvq jo puBtumoo in 
naaq pnq ajj 'paqaaquoasip qonni opiooj oqq pnnoj ajj 'qonp 
-noo stq JO qnnoooB iiB oAiS oq Aquai qnq 'saoqjo paJOBS mBq.iaD 
.I0AO apTBa.Td oq Ajqisnoqso ‘onio'a; oq papBoa.i Aion bbav ojj 'Qg § 

•dniBO s,Aniana aqq jo sapin 
SIS .TO OAg njqqiAV ‘rannuBq qn qsod qooq 'o.iojaq bb pqiiraBjq Sni 
-AToqoj puB oi[j^ jo oraBu siq Snin.TBa ni paqBis.Tod ‘Binsd 

-TOBO nio.tj adBosa sjBqinuBg; Aq poqgraoDSip .TOAOAToq ‘sniqBj[ 
•quBpnnqB o.ioat snoisiAoad pnn tuoo ( .Cnuns puB 
m.TBAT SBAT ooBpT 0qjj •s.ioq.iBnb-.TaqniAT srq .toj nininojaQ .TBan noiq 
-Tsod Snojqs b no pasg 0 .Toqq puB ^ipidy paqoBa.T titoSb oq 
‘spTTBi nBiUBqno.ij[ puB TiBinSqa^ aqq q2no.Tqq osanoo SniqBqsBAap 
siq pans.md oq oonaqj^ '“J5IIY podtnBona ApjBS SniAj 
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24i ROME AND CARTHAGE. Book IV. 

He had showa himself her master m the field ; wherever her 
soldiers had daied to meet his, they had been grievously flpfeat P f i 
He had shown all mdulgence for Itahan prisoners, though he had 
put to the sword all Roman citizens. But not one city had yet 
opened its gates to receiie him The Gauls of the 2forth were 
the only people who had joined him smce he crossed the Alps. 
The Romans, mdeed, contmued to suffer cruelly, and their ordi- 
nary revenues were grievously curtailed. It was agreed that a 
great effort must be made in the ensuing campaign; an over- 
powering force was to be brought against Ganmbal, he was to be 
cinished, if not by skill, by numbers. 

When the day of electmg the Consuls came, out of six candi- 
dates C. Terentius Varro alone obtained a sufficient number of 
votes m anj' tube to be letumed. It is difficult to ascertam the 
true character of this man Hisngoious eloquence had won the 
confidence of the people : but so much is plam, that he was no 
gen'era],and his election was esteemed a pubhc misfortune by the 
Senate Yarro himself presided at the election of his colleague, 
and the Senate, anxious to provide an able general, put forward 
L. .a Smihua FauUus as a candidate. Faullus had shown his 
abihty in his former Consulship, when he concluded the lUynan 
War m a smgle campaign. His manners were unpopular ; but 
so earnestly did the Senate represent the necessity of the case, 
that he was returned without opposition. 

These were the Consuls elected to tight Hannibal. Their four 
legions were to be added to the four which Fabius commanded 
just before ; and these eight legions were raised to more than 
their usual complement, so that the whole army to be coffi- 
manded by the Consuls must, with the alhed force, have amounted 
to at least 80,000 foot and more than 6000 horse. 

§ 22 B.c 216. The late Consuls (Atihus had succeeded Fla- 
miDius), now serving as Fiocunsuls, had moved from Laiinum 
southwards towards Yenusia, and were employed with form- 
ing magazines at Canusium and CantuB ; and on the plam neai 
the latter place their camp was formed. Hannibal, as the spring 
advanced, exhausted his supphes ; and having by this time re- 
ceived recruits fi:om Cisalpine Gaul, he made a rapid movement 
and seized the Roman magazine at Caniuc, encampmg not far 
from that place, on the left bank of the Aufidus. The Fro- 
consuls sent home word of this disaster, but received strict 
orders to contmue on the defensive tdl the Consuls arrived 
to take the command. Yet it was some time before this took 
place, certainly not tdl near the end of July, for the great 

battle, which is now to be described, was fought on the 2nd 

« 
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2i0 HOME A^'b (JAUTIIAOB. Koo^- JV. 

15(jt l[iinnibal ukilfuiiy availed himself of Ihia close array, and 
formed his lino accordingly. IIo had erjssed the river early, as 
BOOH as liu Haw the Itoiuaiis hi motion. The SpaiiibU and Gallic 
Infantry, much inferior lu iitiiuber to tlio iloniaiis, ho dicw out 
ill an o\(ciidcd hue, cipial in length to that of tho enemy, but 
much less deep and mas'iivo. This hue advanced iii a comc.'v 
form, and at each end he placed his Afric.iiis, so as to form two 
ilaiiLiiig columns of nnriuw front but great depth. He himself, 
with ins brother ^lago, coniiuandcd tho infantiy. On his left 
Hunk, iio.vt tho river, were tho heavy cavalry of Spain and Gaul, 
commanded by an oflicer named Hnsdnibal, not the brother of 
tho General. On tho nglit tvero tho IS'umidiau light horsci under 
tho orders of iMaharb.il. 

§ 2a After boiiio indecisive skirmishing between the light 
troops, the real battlo began with a cooihet on tho river-side 
between tho Homan cavalry and tho horso of Ilasdrubal. liie 
latter woro greatly superior in force, and charged with such 
cflect as to driv o the Itomau horso across the river. 

Aleaiitimc tho Ilonmn legions, and their allied infantry, ad- 
vanced steadily against Haiintbars centre. Tho long crescent- 
shaped line above described vvils unable to withstand the shock. 
Nor bad tho General expected it. On the contrary, he had 
instructed the centro ho to fall back, as to foim a concavo 
figure, and then tho vvliolo lino retired slowly, ho ns to draw on 
tho Homan masses between tho African flanking columns. The 
Homans picssed cageily on tbo lotinng foe; but as tboy ad- 
vanced, the Africans attacked the Homans on both flanks The 
latter, jammed together, and assailed on both sides, fell into great 
disui (Icr, V cry few of their v ast army being able to uso their wea- 
pons. But tbo CoiiHiil .I'hnihus, who had been wounded by a sling 
in an carlv part of tho action, contrived to restore somo sort of 
order, and it seemed os if the battlo was not lost ; when Hasdrubal 
fell upon tho icar of tho legions, and tho rout became compleio. 

This able ofllcci, after destroying tho Homan caraliy', had led 
bis beav'y horse round to the other wing, w’hero ho found tho 
Numidians engaged with tho alhed cavoliy. Tho latter fled in 
confusion; and Hasdrubal, leaving Slaliarbal to pui-suo them, 
made that decisive charge upon tbo rear of the legions, which 
completed tho defeat of tho Homan army. 

Then tho battle became a mero massacre Tho Homans and 
A Hina, mingled m a disorderly mass, wore cut down on all sides 
The CoiiHid iEinihus fell. Tarro, with but seventy horsemen, 
escaped to Vcnusia. Other parties of fugitives made good their 
retreat to Cauusium ; some thousauds took refuge in the camps. 
Hut on the bloody field that evening, there lay dead, at the 



o:j iiuo puoogs iJ-jp -e ‘undtjQ nara gutpT!ai uoiijui^oSon 

ai suAi. oq ifpBa.i[V qeo{ aq qqSitn ifpj^i jo snoi^Bn jaq^o puB 
sa^niaiBg eq^^ -Suisrej joj saii-j nopjoS aq^j aqqAs.m!aOT puB i uois 
-straqns o:jui ifjTJ.io; tiBqrj noi^oB o-j osiioj .xaq^BJ ppiOM sqBAS. aqij 
ajojaq Xotab spi jo aonaaBacMB ajani aq:j qBq^j qpj a[p •paqi:)joj- 
jflSnojqs SBM ainog; : aSais b joj BiBi.iajBoi qjux paptAOjdun XqBjoj 
SBAi. aq ; quias sbav iCnuB stu -aspxiaaqjo qqSnoqj pqruuBjj jng; 
..qojidBO oqj ai dns qpqs noqj sfep aAq uiqjiM. pax: ‘Xxjbaxjo 
aqj qjxAi „ ‘pjanaQ aqj oj ixiqjxjqxjpj; pixjs ,,‘no ara pnas /[nQ „ 
•pajisap BaBiirtgxjqjaBQ aqj paoBaj snxjcnog; aqj ' jxxq^^ ‘iz § 

•xanijBq jo uix![d 

aqj uodn eainnnady aqj qSnojqj Snqgap pq'tnnBjj jo ifcajxj aqj 
aas oq. pa.xxjaj ano jfjaAg; -aoiMO qxjioads X3 qnoqqxAX qno jo tn esBd 
oq ano on iauajqxxs ‘papjtxnS qaAV saqxjS aqq daaq oq i aoxjad jo 
jnoAx?j nt gnotqn[osaj sscd pqnoqs^faqq qsaq ‘mnjoj; axiq ui Saiqaaia 
xuojj ajdoad aqq japntq oq i siioiqxjqxiamxji oqqxxd qB quaAajd oq 
ajaAV ifaqq i aqBjqsiSBUi b jo jaAxod aqq qqxAV paqsaAiix sbav joqBXiag 
qoBa ‘uoxqoxii siq qB puB i qani iCqquBqsax aqBqag aq j, 'patLiTiq A\on 
ajoAS. BOiCa jpx ‘paapnt ‘sxiiqBj oj, ^/aidtnBxo piiB sqdaaajd siq jo 
pjpnixn ‘paAiq et[ sb ‘soip suqitngr qBqq xiixq qpq : Xqxo aqq pnajap 
oq ojBdajd lutiq piq pue ‘sixiqBj •{) quo qaas ‘axtioji oq txoqq o3 
: pajaqtnnn a.iB ejnoq Xxn ‘ojJ „ ‘paqdaj pxsuoQ aqq qng; "asjoq 
stq xuiq pajqgo pnB paqnnorasip. px?t( ajj ’papanoAv /fpBptora 
'onoqs B uo Saiqqis pxstioQ aqq Enq'iiugf uaas pBq oq ‘pjag ei[q 
jgo opoj aq sy •eiuBn iCq snpxqno'j 'OQ ‘suoxSaq 0([q jo ounquj;, 
B SBAx ‘sSutpiq aqq qqiAV at oinvo oqAx EaAxqxSixj aqq Stioniy ' 
i paonpojd jCqtpxaj pjpaajp aqq qoxqAX ‘jodnqs aqq qBqAX ‘jtBdsap 
at[q qBqAi iqBojop jo sSutpiq xiiBqjaoutx qsjg oi[q paAtaaaj ^Caxqq 
qoiqAX qqiAV ‘qxiaraazBtnB aqq qBqAS. ‘^Bnisip aqq naoq aABq qsnrn 
qBq^ 'oiqqBq Soiiuoo aqq jo onssi aqq aniAip oq patjqun snaata 
on qjaj ‘satooqdojd puB Buorao dn qxaqxu ‘saijnSnB aqq paq^ns 
-uoo ‘s^iiOA paja^go ‘sajdraoq aqq oq paqaog ‘asnadsiis ajqijjoq ni 
pniqaq pa,{Bqs oqAX asoqq ! paniSBini aq J^B^l qqgnoqq xii Bqnsnoo 
aqq paAxoqoj ainoy; qa naxn {pj qoiqAx. qqm ^Cqaisua qsuaAaj aqj, 
■poqapqinaB uaaq paq [aqinnajj janbnoo oq paiAaf iCmjB qaajS aqj, 
•enojapjTxni ajora Avaj jfjaA pua ‘aqajdtaoo ojoiu qaojap jfna pjooaj 
qon saop ifjoqstjj •ajncrcQ jo ojqqaq aqq sbav uaqq stqj, 'gg § 

•puBsnoqq qqSia oq xxs mojj qa paqaqs 
jCisnoijBA St ssoq sjaqmnajj ’ifap qxon uoxqajosip qa pajapnoj 
-jns dmao aqq ui aSnjoj uax[Bq paq oqAV qy •sjoqaaag iCqqSia 
iiaqq ssaj qon pirn ‘sonnqiJj, iCqjoj-pua-qqSta jo quo ;fqnoAvq-pnB 
-ano ‘sjoqsrcn5 OAvq ‘spxsnooojq oAvq ‘pisnof) ano uajpj paq raaqq 
•anxojj qa natn paqsiuSniqsip qsotn pna qsaiqqjBOAV aqq 
JO omos JO qqaap aqq jxoaioaui ifjpjABO aqq ui ssoj oqj^ ’asjoq 
OOOC pna qooj nantog; QOO'OP n^Hq OJoni 'noiqaqndtnoo qsaAVoj 
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2‘13 nOMi: AND CAUTHAOE, Book IV. 

Itomo ill point of BiKo, suponor in wnUth. To thri place ho 
ic'solved to march n.s noon ns bw nitu weio icHtcd, 'Wboii their 
.Vllics had deserted, Homo must ngieo to his terms, without 
giviui; him the trouble of a sicgu. 

Ho resolved, however, to tiy the touipor of tho Itomaus, aud 
accorilmgly sent ten of tho chief men among his pi isouers, with 
offers to hold till whom he had taken to ransom. Tho honato, on 
the luotioii of 'J'. Maiihus Tuiquatus, a man who had inherited 
tUu stern decision of his ancestor, refused to admit tho 'mes- 
sengers to an audience, and oidered all to lotiiru, os they had 
bound themselves, to lluntiibaVs camp. Hannibal, greatly pro- 
voked lit this almost contemptuous reply to his advances, sold 
tho gi eater part of his prisoncis into slavery. This was but the 
eeiimiQii custom of tho times. But besides this, ho reserved tho 
hi avest and noblest^ outiis to fight as gladiatois for the amusement 
of his 111 my ; and on their refusal ho put them to death by tor- 
tiiio. The fact shows, that in moments of passion Hannibal was 
too justly luihlo to tho accusation of barbarous ciuclty. 

§ dS. 'iho Seuato wero now busily occupied in taking all steps 
possiblo for tho safety of Homo. Tho public horror was in- 
creased bj a discovmy that two Vestal virgins had been guilty 
of imchostity, Ono was, os tho law directed, hurled alivo ; tho 
other put herself to death. To avert tho wrath of tho gods, 
Fttbius Pictor was sent to consult tho Greek oiuclo at Dclplu; 
aud by tho orders of tho Sibylhuo books, a Greek man aud 
woman anil a Gaulish man and woman were buried alivo m tho 
Foium, according to tho samo horrid practico used m tho lost 
Gallic war. But to theso superstitious rites were added wiser 
precautions. Fabius, with tho coolness of ago and experience, 
continued to ducct tlicir measures M. Claudius Harcollus, now 
Pnetor, was scut to tako tho command of tho fugitives in Apuha ; 
for despatches hod at rived from Varro, statmg that ho had been 
joined by about -iOOO men at Venusia, and that about tho samo 
nuinhor had assembled at Canusium under App. Claudius, 
young P. Soipio (now about nineteen years of ago), and other 
Tiibunes. It was added, that somo of tho young nobles at 
Canusium, headed by a ilotelUis, had foimcd a plan to fly from 
Italy and offer their services to somo foreign pimce, despainug 
of tho Republic ; that young Scipio had gone instantly to the 
lodgings of Mctellus, and standing over him with a drawn sword, 
liad made him swear that noithei would he desert tho Ropubhc, 
nor allow others to do so , that to support tho noble conduct of 
Scipio, Varro had himself transferred his head-quarters to Canu- 
sium, and was using all his effoits to collect tho remains of the 
dofeatod armv. 
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and the Senate of Nola, fearing that the pcoglo might rise against 
them, aa at Capua, sent to Castknum for JIarbellus. This bold 
oflScer throw himself into the city, and by a successful sally 
lopulsed Hannibal from the gates. He then seised and executed 
seventy persons who wore suspected of treason, and entrenched 
himself stiongly in a fixed camp near the city. Hannibal, thus 
repulsed from Nola, determined to invest Casilinum, which from 
its proximity to Capua was likely to prove a troublesome neigh- 
bour.* The gamson hold nut obstinately, but were at length 
obliged to yield. This was almost the only town in Italy which 
Hannibal took by a regular siege. 

§ 31. Hannibal now went into winter quarters at Capua, in 
expectation of receiving succours from homo. Soon after the 
battle ho had sent off his brother Mago to carry home the tidings 
of his great success. For three years ho had pursued a career of 
victory unassisted by the Govenimcnt .* Home was at his feet : 
ho only wanted force enough to crush her In proof of the 
greatness of the victory of Cannas, Mago poured out on the floor 
of the Senate-house a bushel of gold rings, which bad been worn 
by Homan knights who had fallen on that fatal field. But the 
jealous Government, headed by a Hanno, the moital enemy of 
the Boroino family, listened coldly to Mago’s words : they a.sked 
“ whether one Boman or Latin citizen had joined Hannib.al ? He 
wanted men and money . what more could ho want, had he lost 
the battle instead of wmning it ?” At length, however, it was 
agreed that Mago should cany reinforcements to Hannibal. But 
the war in Spain assumed so threatening an aspect, that these 
succours were diverted to this nearer danger, and Mago was 
ordered to the support of his brother Hasdrubal in that coun- 
try. All that reached Hannibal was a paltry force of 4COO-2fu- 
midian horse, with about forty elephants, and a sainted supply 
of money. 

§ 32. Perhaps tho General had not expected much from this 
quarter. No doubt tho person to whom he looked for chief sup- 
port was his brother Hasdrubal in Spam. But hero he was 
doomed to disappointment It will be remembered that P. 
Soipio, the Consul of tho year 218, when ho roturnod from Mar- 
seilles to Pisa, had sent on his brother Cnaius into Spain, ac- 
cording to tho onginol orders of the Senato. The wosdom of 
this step was proved by tho event. Cn. Scipio landed at Em- 
porium (Ampunas), an old Greek colony. Within tho year ho 
had dnven Hanno across the Ebro, In tbo next year, tbo year 
of Trasimene, ho defeated Hasdrubal by sea, ravaged the coast 

♦ CodbnutD the modem Cspua, It Hes on the river. The site of the 
ancient Cnpua is about two miles e.istwaril, on an cmmincc. ^ 
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§ 35 It must have been a further discouragement to find that 
Hanmhal had entered mta negotiations with Phihp King of 
Macedon The messengers of the King were taken on their way ' 
to Capua. For the present) therefoie, the danger to be expected 
from this quarter was averted, but for the fiiturethe prospect 
was made more gloomy 

§ 36 Few things, probably, could mark the public feeling more 
than a law which was passed in the next 'year at the instance of 
the Tribune Oppius, by which it was forbidden that any woman 
should wear a gay^coloured diess, or have more than half an 
oimce of gold to ornament her person, and that none should 
approach within a mile of any city or town m a car drawn by 
horses. Public need must be very urgent before it is possible to 
restrain private expenditure by enactments so rigid as those of 
the Oppian Law. 
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or the Lamb. His abilities seem not to have been great. His 
merit was that he had the hardihood to avow that the Itoman 
mihtia were no match for Hannibal’s veterans, and the courage 
to act on his belief The cautious system which ho had prac- 
tised after the battle of Lake Trasimene had excited discontent , 
but the great defeat of Camus had most unhappily vindicated it. 
For some years it was rigorously earned out by commanders 
more skilful in war than Fabius himself. 

Of these coadjutors the ablest was imquestionably M. Claudius 
Marcellus, who was called the Sword of Some, as Fabius was 
called the Shield. He also was past the middle age, bemg at 
this time more than fifty. In his first consulship he had distin- 
guished himself b}' a bnlhant victory over the Insubnan Gauls , 
and his name now stood veiy high, for having given the first 
check to Hannibal in his career of victory IV^cellus was a 
true Homan soldier, prompt and bold m action, lesoluie in ad- 
versity, stem and unyielding m disposition, blunt and ilhterate, 
yet not without touches of finer feehng, as was proved at the 
siege of Syracuse. 

With lum must be mentioned Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, a 
mau of humane and kmdly temper, and possessing high talents ' 
for command Had be not been cut off so early, he might have 
nvalled the fame of Alaicellus 

Q Fulvius Fiaccos, who, like Marcellus, had already been twice 
Consul, disdamed not for the two foUowmg years to act'as Pras- 
tor of the City. He enjoyed the confidence of Fabius and the 
\ Senate, and office gave him, in the -continued absence of the 
J Consuls, the whole management of the home government. He 
‘ was not less than sixty years of age, discreet and cautious as 
Fabius himself, but more active, energetic, and relentless. 

§2 To carry oui the defensive system of war now adopted, 
the two Consuls and a Proconsul were stationed m Campania, 
each with two legions and their auxihaiy cohorts. In the pre- 
sent year Fabius took post on the Latm road, between Gales 
and Casihnum ; Gracchus occupied the entrenched camp, which 
had been formed by IMarcellus near Smuessa; and Marcellus 
himself occupied a similar camp near Hola. Thus these com- 
manders were always ready to harass Capua, and were also able 
to make forays into Sammum, Apulia, and Lucania, whenever 
Hannibal was absent. Their connexion with the sea was main- 
tained by the great seaports of Naples and Cumai. 

Hannibal, on the other hand, formed a strong camp on the 
ridge of Mount Tifata above Capua. But he was often obliged 
to move his forces into the south, leaving the Capuaus to defend 
themselves. We have no means of estimatmg the amount of 
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side, Tljosame Cenbury, which had voted for other men, now 
gave their voices for FaLius himself and Afarcellus. 

§ 0. At tho same time the Senate gave an earnest of their 
stern determination by passing a decree that the soldiers of 
Cannaj should be sent to serve in Sicily, w'lthout hope of honour 
and glory, till tho end of the war. And the Censors, in the 
couiso of this year, summoned before them Metcllus and the 
others who had wished to desert the Republic after the defeat of 
Canno;, and deprived them of their civic rights. 

§ 0. Eaily in this campaign, Hannibal was enticed from Cam- 
pania by a message sent from certain friends whom he had made 
within the walls of Tarentum, and left Hanno to cover Samniiun 
and Campania Hanno seems to have had hopes of surprising 
the Homan colony of Beneventum. But the Proconsul Gracchus 
threw himself into the tonn; "And now," he told his Slave- 
soldiera, “ now tho time was come when they might win their 
liberty. Evety one who brought m an enemy’s head should be 
made free ’’ In the battle which followed, victory was long un- 
determined , till Gracchus pioclaimed that without victoiy none 
should bo enfranchised, but if they conquered, none should 
remain a slave. Thus the desperate conflict was determined in 
favour of tbo Bomans, and Hanno, after great loss, made good 
his retreat back into the Bnittian territoiy. Then Gracchus 
fulfilled the promise made to ius Yolones, and celebrated their 
enfranchisement by a pubhc festival, m which they all appeared 
wearing white caps in token of liberty. So pleased was their 
' commander with tho scene, that he had a picture painted to 
commemorate it on the walls of the Temple of Liberty on the 
Av eutine Hill. 

Hannibal, therefore, had the mortification to hear of this re- 
vaise, without the satisfaction of succeedmg in his own expe- 
dition For 31. Valerius Licvinus, the Roman Prietor stationed 
at Brundusium, bemg informed of the plot to betray Tarentum, 
threw a strong garrison into the place under the command of 31. 
Lmus, and the conspirators could not fulfil their promises. 

§ 7 The next year (213 tto ) was still less fruitful m decisive 
events than the two foregomg That is, it was &vourable to the 
Romans ; for to Hannibal’s cause inaction was fataL And there 
are not wantmg indications to show that the Italians who had 
joined him began even now to filter in their resolution, and to 
look with fearful eyes to the little progress he had made since 
the battle of Cannaj and to the tenacity with which the Romans 
kept hold of every city. Arpi in Apulia, Hannibal’s late winter 
qiiaiters, was hetrajed to Fabius the younger, who was now 
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and protending to fall in with the views of tho consjnratcra, 
were olcctcd Goucrals-in-Chief with sovcral others. Yet tho 
popular feeling seems to have mchned towards Home, and Hip- 
pocrates, unable to control it, contrived to leave Syracuse with a 
body of troops, and repaired to Leontmi, ivhoro ho was joined 
by his bi other Epicydcs. They then throw off the mask , and 
tho Leontmes declared themselves independent of Syracuse 

This was probably late m the year 214 b c. And about that 
time tho Consul Marcollus arrived to take tho command of the 
army in Sicily. 

§ 11. Alaicellus, without delay, laid siege to Lcontim, and took 
the town by assault. He did what ho could to spare the inha- 
bitants ; but ho was guilty of a piece of most imprudent severity 
m scouigtug and putting to death os deserters 2000 of the gam- 
son, who had once been in the service of Home. It appears that 
there were many soldiers of like condition now in the Syra'’usan 
army When they heard of the cruel death of their comrades 
at Leontmi, they lent a ready car to tho persuasion of Hippo- 
crates and Eincydes, who had escaped from Leontmi, and turned 
the seventy of Marcollus to good account. These two adven- 
turers weie elected sole Generals, and Syracuse closed her gates 
against Home Marcollus mode some frmtiess attempts at nego- 
tiation ; and finally commenced the siege of Sjracuse. 

§ 13. Tho city of Syiacuso had been greatly enlaiged since the 
Athenian o:rpedition.* The island of Ortygia had become the 
citadel, and the suburb along the sea-coast, called Achi-adina, 
was now part of the town The ragged triangular surface called 
Epipoke was well fortified, and its northern approaches, especi- 
ally, were strongly defended by a fort called Hexapylum. 

§ 13. Marcellus at first attempted to take the city by assault 
He himself attacked the sea-wall of Achradina, whde his officers 
attempted to force Hesapylum Tho Homans yrere always 
famous for their skill in the attack and defence of fortifications, 
and Marcellus was well provided with engines of ad kmds. But 
ivithm the walls was an engmeer more skilful than any the 
Homans possessed Archimedes, the most celebrated mathema- 
tician of ancient times, was now 75 years old, but age had not 
quenched the inventive vigour of his mind. Ho was so devoted 
to abstruse calculations that sometimes ho forgot even to take 
his meals , yet speculation had not unfitted him for practical 
pursuits Marvellous are the stones told of the engines which 
he invented to thwart the assaults of tho Homans, both by sea 
and land. The whole wall was armed with balhsts and catapults 
of immense power, so that the ships dared not come within 
* See the plan in Dr Smith’s ‘ History of Greece,’ p 337. 
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walls or Aclitacltua. Noxb thu city was given up to 

plunder ( and in the maiisacro which followed, Archimedes woa 
slam by a soldier, whoso question ho did not ouswor, being 
absorbed in a geometrical problem For the honour of ilar- 
cellus, it should bo recorded that ho was deeply grieved by this 
iiiischanco, that ho gave honourahio binial to tho coiqiso of the 
philosojihcr, and showed great kindness to his relations, Tho 
royal treasure was reserved for tho Stato , and tho exquisite 
works of tho Grecian chisel which adoiued tho splendid cit}' 
were sent to Homo; a beginning of that 33 stem of plunder 
which enriched Itomo at tho expense of Grcrco, 

§ 15, Thus fell Syracuse, jii tho summer of 212 ji.c., after a 
siege of nearly two years. But though Syi acuso was taken, Sicily 
nos not conquered. It ivdl bo well tp anticipate orcuts a httlc, 
so os to finish our nariativo of this war in this place 

Epicydos, who had escaped to Agrigontum, continued his 
ceaseless activity, and pcisuaded tho Carthagiman Government 
to send out another largo foico to his aid. - Hannibal also sent 
over an olllccr named Mutin or Mutton, who henceforth becamo 
tho soul of tho war 111 Sicily. Tins man was a half-bred Car- 
thaginian. and tho Afi lean blood m liis veins degraded him as 
much in tho oyes of puio Carthaginians, as tho taint of black 
blood degrades a man in tho United States. But his abilities as 
a soldior inado Hannibal overlook vain distinctions, and Mutin 
took tho command of the Kumidian Horse in tho army of Hanno 
and Epicydes. Muth such skill did he use this formidable 
cavaliy, that Marccllus rather lost giound than gamed it. But 
tho Carthaginian officers, jealous of tho upstait commander, 
took occasion to givo battlo to the Homans during bis absence. 
Marcollus accepted tho challeugo, and gained a signal victory 
(211 B.O ) 

§ 16. In the next year (210 n.c ) Yalerius Lsqviuus took the 
command in Sicily, where Slutui still continued to defy the 
Bomans. But tho jealousy of tho Carthaginians so piovoked 
tho hot-blooded African, that bo put himself at tho head of his 
faithful Numidians, and throw open tho gates of Agngentum 
to tho Roman Consul. Epicydes escaped to Carthage, leaving 
tho army an easy prey to tho Roman Legions. Tho town was • 
sacked and plundered, and tho inhabitants reduced to slavery 
And in a short time Lasvinus was able to send despatches to the 
Senate, reporting the entire submission of all Sicily. Mutin was 
made a Roman citizen, and received 600 jugera of State-land 
His Humidian horse took service with Rome. 

§ 17, It is now time to return to Italy, whore also the war 
h.id icsuuicd a moio active form Early in 212 u 0 Hannibal 
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vabaut soldier should fall , and manj thousand brave men paid 
the penalty of trusting to his promises. Hannibal noiv passed 
the mountains into Apuha; and here, near Herdonea, he sur- 
prised the Piietor, Cn. Fulvius. He was like Centenius in rash- 
ness, but unhlie him in bemg a profligate and a coivard. In 
action, also, many thousand Bomans were cut to pieces. 

§ 20. But notwithstanding these thick-coming losses, the 
Consuls held to their resolution of blockading Capua. Ho 
sooner was Hannibal’s back turned than they again appeared 
before the city ; and before the expiration of the year the hnes 
of circumvallation weie completed. The armies of Borne always 
contamed good workmen ; their common agncultural habits 
accustomed them to the use of the spade , the great works that 
bad for some time been going on, roads and aqueducts, had 
trained a number of men for nuhtary work Yet the rapidity 
with which the vest extent of hnes necessaiy to enclose a great 
city hke Capua was completed, cannot but surpnse us These 
hnes were secured by a double wall, and care was taken to supply 
the besiegers with provisions. 

§ 21. The Consuls for the next year (211 b.o.) were not allowed 
to supersede Appius and Fulvius : to them was left the gloiy of 
completmg weU what they had well begun. 

When the Capuans found themselves blockaded, their spints 
fell, and they again sent an urgent message to Hanmbal. In 
an assault upon the Boman hnes, he was beaten off with loss. 
And now only one hope remained It was possible that, if he 
threatened Borne itself, the besiegmg army might be recalled to 
defend the capitaL Accordmgly, be sent the Capuans notice 
of his purpose by means of a pretended deserter, and the next 
monung the Proconsuls saw his camp on hlount Tifata empty. 
They thought, probably, that he had returned to the South. 
But they soon discovered the truth from countiy people, who 
came in fuU of horror to tell that Hannibal’s wild Humichans 
and monstrous elephants were in full route for Borne. Fulvius 
sent word to the Senate of this ffearful visitation ; and the 
opmion of Fabius was imanimously adopted, that one of the 
Proconsuls should be recalled to defend the city with part of his 
army and tho City Legions, while the other was left to maintain 
the blockade of Capua. Accordingly, i'ulvius marched straight 
to Borne by the Appian road, while Hanmbal took a circuitous 
route by the noith, to avoid the thick-studded cities which 
might have barred his passage Fulvius, therefore, arrived at 
Borne before Hanmbal, and encamped withm a mile or two 
of the city. The consternation ac Borne was in some measure 
quelled by the arrival of Fulvius ; and still more, when Han* 
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It waa not till a year later that the cause of Carthago in that 
laland was betrayed. 'J’hougli the Citadel of Tarentum still 
held out, tlut gieat city itself, with all Magna Grcci'a, except 
Rhcgiuni, hud joined Hannibal; and ho lived in hope that at 
length Philip of Maccdon Mould conic oicr to oppose the com* 
moil LiiLitiy. 

§ 21 Now also ho looked with confidence to Spain. For a 
long time tlio successes of the Sciplos had cut off all hope, of 
.succour from his brother llasdrubal. These successes con- 
tmuud, notwithstanding tho arrival of Mago with rtinforcementa 
fiom Carthago, many of tho Celtibcnan tribes enlisted under 
their banners, eager to try a change of roasters; Syphax, a 
Pnuco of tho Nuniidians, formed an alliance with them, and 
they seemed thus early to haie formed tho design of canying 
tho war into Africa In tho year 213 nc, the same which 
witncHStd tho fall of Syractiso and the imestment of Capua, tho 
two brothers entertained high hopes of a successful campaign. 
Cn Scipio marched against Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal ; 
Publius directed bis course against a second Carthaginian army, 
imdcr Mago But tho Celti^nans m tho army of Cnams de- 
serted . and tho lioman Proconsul was m full retreat, when he 
heard that his brother Publius had been surprised and slain 
with a great portion of his army. Tho umted Carthaginian 
armies now threw themselves on the retreating army of Cn. 
Scipio. Ho fell fightmg braicly, with most of his officers. The 
remains of tho lioman arnucs were collected by a bravo km'ght, 
by name L. Marcius, But for tho time the defeat and death of 
the two Scipios gavo back to tho Carthaginians all that they had 
lost in Spaiir since’ tho departure of Hannibal. 

The road now lay open for Hasdrubal to lead a laige force 
to the assistance of his brother m Italy. Notwithstanding his 
losses, no Homan General had dared to meet him in a fair field 
of battle since Canme. What might he not hope when hugely 
reinforced 1 It belongs to tho histotyof the next penod in show 
now irremediably these hopes were bhghted 
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they novcr to moot Uannibal m tho field 1 Thoughts hko these, 
no doubt, BUggcntud tho e.\iienment of electing a iiopular Consul 
for tho year 210 u.o. When tho votes of tho Prerogative Century 
were taken, it appeared that tho men of their choico were old 
T Manlius Torquatus, tho conqueror of Sardinia, and that same 
T. Otacilius who had been ousted fiom his Consulship five years 
before by his iiiiclo Fabius. But Manhiis immediately rose and 
declined the Consulship: “ho was,” ho said, “old and nearly 
blind a general should bo able to uso hia own eyes. They must 
chooso other and better men.” Tho Century, after some hesita^ 
tion, obeyed, and gnvo ono of thoir votes for Marcollus, as no 
doubt Fabius and tho Senate uishcd, whilo they bestowed tho 
other upon M. Valerius Loivinus, who liad served tho State well 
in Epiiiis. 

§ 3. Valciius probably owed his choico to tho fact that ho 
was not disposed to submit to Fabius and Ful\ius. An oppor- 
tunity soon aroso for showing this. As ho passed through Capua 
on his way to Rome, tho Cam^iamans, smarting under the rule of 
Fulvius, besought him to lot thorn follow in his tram, that they 
might lay their gnovances boforo the Senato ; and when ho 
ainvcd at Romo, ho was greeted by a deputation of Sioihans, 
who had hoard with alarm that tho imperious ^larcellus was 
about to return to their island with Consular authority. The 
uflaiis of both peoples were brought befoie tho Senate As to 
tho Campanians, the Fathers confirmed in all respects tho stem 
edicts of Fulvius ; and not unjustly, for of all cities Capua 
bad been moat generously treated by Romo : her rebellion had 
been prompted, not by lovo of hberty (for she was already 
fiec), but by lust for power. Capua, therefore, now became a 
Piofsctuio. On tho other hand, Marcollus at once gave up bis 
Sicihon proviuco to his colleague Laivinus, and agreed to take 
tho commatid in Italy against Hannibal ; and the Senate, though 
they ratified tho pievious measures of Marcellus, now recom- 
mended tho Sicilians to tho special caro of Lcovimis. Upon this, 
the Sicihau Emoys, feaiing the future auger oflhfarcellus, fell at 
his feet and entreated him to take them os his cheats. For 
many yeais tho Marcelh, his descendants, are found os patrons 
and protectors of the island. 

§ 4. Before the Consuls took the field, they were called upon 
to meet tho financial difficulties under which the state was 
labouring. Tho foice which had been maintained by Rome now 
lor many yeais was very large, and the cost enoimous. The 
number of Legions kept on foot since the battle of Cannie had 
averaged about twenty , so that the number of soldiers, legiona- 
ries and allied, amounted to nearly 200,000 men. IVhile the 
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Jioqq JO noiqBAiqpio jodojd oqq qioquoAOjd pnq .Cnu« oqq ni ooiajos 
ponrqqtioo rodjdosoj Jjoqq pouivjp poq iioiqBsrq jo ootojoiii 
ponuiquoo 1 pjboX jnoj qsB[ cqq iit poqsTjoAodiiit qoinu iiooq 
pnq Xoqj, ‘qt jBoq oq pootn ou tii pjoav opioad oqq qny “Aonom 
-diqB Xaoi oq iireSc poBodojd oqBiiog oqq ‘Bo;qi''^IU!r 

•iiaqBqB bba\ qipojo oqqnd pire ‘oSuBqa oqq qoam oq posnu ojoav 
B opiqJB pB JO BODijd oqq qnp ‘paiiiBS bba\ joqoJ XjBJoJniaq y 
•poAiopoj jn)t( paJiisBoui qans jo sqqnBaj pinsn oqj, ‘02811100 pnqBio 
-ojdop Biqq nt opBtn qqnop on ojoav XjuBitajj, oqq JOj Bqtiotti.ABd 
jpj qniB i qq2iOA\ qnqq jo qqsiB-ono oq poqRtuunip naoq avoii pnq 
‘joddoo JO ‘qq2iOA\ piinod b naoq .C[|Biq2uo pnq qoiqAV ‘sy oqj, 
•oiqBA ut pojOAVoj; X[[BnpB.i9 nooq poq o2ctiioo oqq 'snBOta joqqo 
2uorny ‘poqBnvqso oq oq poraaos oojnosoj XiOAjq -joao irt-qq 
JoqnojB OJOAV (‘O'n oie) •J'co.C qno!.-ojd oqq jo BoiqissoDDU oqy, 
„‘Xonoin-diqg „ UBtuojj oqq bbav qong -Xqjatlojd 
poqBJ Jioqq oq noiqjodojd ni qsoj oqq qniB ‘qq2io dinbo oq nodn 
paj[BD OJOAV PjoqBtiog ‘BquoniojqnooaB pnj jioqq puB Xrd ,sqqtioiu 
SIS qqiAV ‘iianiBOS ojotii jo ouo qsiujnj oq pojiuboj ojoav ‘jood oqq 
qdoaso ‘sttoziqio pv* ‘pqoop oqq guimiutii joj iiojjt’q bbav ojiibboiu 
X jBiitpjovjqxo iiy ‘b.Cbav bhouba hi Bircoj qonjquoa oq poBqqo 
BBAV oqvqs oqq ‘jbav oqq ill /[jvo pojqnop iiooq qniq BqBodnii oqq 
q2noqq]y ‘ooud Xjvnipjo Bqi Bamtq Xinuii oq iiosu pnq luoo omjq 
Biqq qnoqn qiiqq ‘qoBj popjoooj b si qi pire : poqsiuiintp XjqBOjg 
OJOAV EOimoAOj oqq ‘posBOjoiu.XqBnoigipojd snqq bbav ojiiqipiiodsa 
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sm.w ran')tin.n!,x, jo ojn:}<Tt!n oijj^ u'spo" JPU'? 

Boui^iiojDj, qg^ „ ‘pins ot{ „‘o^ „ ‘osnon.i.Cy qn einpnanj^ Xq 
qos 0 [{lnin.\-o oqq .loqjn ‘otnoy; oq uoqnq qan jo s 2 [.ioa\ pun saiiqnqs 
oqq OABij ppio.w oq joqqoq.w poqsv miAv oq uoqA\ qiig; ‘oqnqg oqq 
qo oDiA.ios oqq joj OAURnaAq oqqnd oqq “uia.ioso.t ‘fijoqqos siq jCq 
pojopniqcl oq oq sqoo.1!) oqq jo Aqio pasidsop oqq dn OAnS |usuoo 
p[o oqj^ ‘SAion Kiio.iqsnsip B;t[q p.inoq ‘qojnm siq tiodn qo.C ojupw 
‘pjquuinj.j pun ! jnpiio,') oqq oq onqnS oqq undo oq uiiq poimns 
-.lod oqAi snAv qt otis : sniqnj jo jCuuv oqq iii Suia.iob nnqnqq nn 
oq .loqsis ‘sso.iqBuu v qtv.q tintn Biqjj •nntqqn.qq n kv - kk . mnquoqnj^ qn 
punuiuioo HI Aooqjo oqjj "qt qsio] oq X.ioqono.iq Xq qiun ‘ooiqd oqq 
iiOAV pnq oq X.toqonojq .Cg •oqn| ooq KnAV oq qng .'.Cqir) qnnqjod 
-uii siqq OAoqoj oq qqStti pun Xnp poqo.intn pun ‘noiqoiii ui A'nun 
fiiq qnd oq i^iqtuqptii ■tuuqtio.inj, pnqBOAUi pnij fuqqiVI 
oqq q).inoq oq uoqAV ‘otiop Kiqq koav XqoD.tfos qnq ! tiotsstniqns 
oqiii e.iopnnjnni osoqq oatidb oq TiStiotio koav qnjouoQ qnojS oqq jo 
ooiin-inaddn oqj^ •pjoqpntii j>[o .iioqq BsnJnq oq HiniSoqjq oq quos 
pun ‘mmiAOiq Xq pnSnStin iiooq a\ou pnq ‘.Cipig hi ‘••uniuiBnqq 
-.Hif) oqq JO ODIAJOK oqq lit Xj.tOHUOj ‘oqAi. ‘tfOi.iniioojojf oo.ig jo 
punq n H10.TJ Koiqn sjq ptrojop oq iiqqu-ig hi pojinl)3.i stkav oouns 
-oqd s.jnqinunii ‘iiinquainx uodu qdnioqqn jfU'iqog joj Xpqntiitqjoj 
qng •tiBinduino oqq jo qKOj fiqq SutJiip OAiqonnt potqnutOJ oq 
joj ! XjqnojS pojiiyiis oAnq qentu oq qnqq nnqil ki qt (ojoq Jiot|q 
JOJ oBr.qiniApn oqq tiinqo sqstpntnn qininoqi oqq qiSnoqqpO qoui-'^ 
lit ‘pOAiojioj Kitoiqott OAistoopttt jo boijos n pun i tiiiqpntit!,') qn 
XtttouD piq punoj snqonjni^ •tnnquojnj; joaoooj oq qdttioqqv tin 
oiHun srqqq.i pjo opqAv ‘ntjndv ut tiotqtioqqn Bjnqtttung oBnBtto 
oq KVAV mq[ODjn]\^ ! nudoQ qn xioiqnqs Ktq qiouttisoj ftUAqng 'g « 

qioptiAn] qpjtj axou s-tav ‘joai 
oiijnf) joqqonn jo XoitofLiouin oqq joj poAJOsoj tiooq pnq tpiqAV 
‘pioS JO ojusnojq oBjuf n ‘tosuodso quojjuo oqq joj opiAOjd ox 

•X[Brit][iAA 

qt oAiS qon pjuoAA oqA\ osoqq tnojj ooirnqstsvn qsn oq iiSiop qoit 
ppiOAv Xoqq qnqq BuiXns ‘quosojd oqq joj joao joqqnui oqq psnd oq 
potiHHjoqop Xoqq ‘ooiinjBoqn pojoqjnun pun qsnjpoqs Jioqq pojiqoop 
‘sootqd qtinqjodmi qBOin pun qsopNnq oqq qp: posudutno tqatqAV ‘potn 
-0[0f) uooqqSigr joqqo oqq jo notqudop oqq hoiiav pun ! uhia ut qnq 
‘tiioqq qqiAV uosnoj oq pojnoAno[)tio bjubiioq oqx ‘stiuoq jpqq 
JO Piioztqp OJOAV Xjpig oq {toiqstunq Xjoqvq Btqtuunquojq jo fyoqqos 
poqnojnp oqq jo qBOiti qnqq ‘qonj otqq qn joBitn Xij jMsma Xpjnd 
KVA\ qt qnq XqjoAod qiun uotqnnnqso oq qqnop ou q.tvd ut onp 
BTAV qiNiijoj oqx "jnoX Biqq jo Kotuun oqq joj fiqttoButquoo Jtoqq 
qsiujiij oq uoi|tsinl)34 oqq tjqpw Xjduioo oq potiqoop Xpiodo Xqjiqx 
oqq JO oApAix uot;A\ ‘oqtuiog otjq pun spi'uioQ oqq jo nunjn oqq 
fom uoqq qnq,\v •XiSuitiidojun jnA\ oqq jo Kositodxo pun ppoq oqq 
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qi t[q^Suoj qy •fniqiiji ed p[o RC ^[.rnon stjav tnUAp j pun ! pnap 
sn.w snqoDnAo pun ‘pnap ctav snnoo.inj^ i onSnaipa tinioqoij eiq 
ati oq snAV oqA\ qug; qnsuoQ nntoijqnj oijq oq pjnoqs OJO^J quqq 
paoaSn uocu py •ouTiog Siinoif jo quainqntoclcln oqq pi^ punniraoo 
in pautnuio.t pun ‘ojaqq Baoqensip oqq jo raiou qwp oqq qn nincTs 
oq quos uoaq pnq ojj •snpao.inj\r pun BntAqn jopun B.ino.C jCunin 
JOj A\on poA.ios pnq oqAi ‘J^SJOHa UAiouq jo uniu n ‘oJaNj snip 
-nn [3 'jij; no bo.{o .iioqq pnujnq o.iojojoqq Xoqj, 'Suippiq Aiaqq qn 
•loqnqoiQ n oranu unqq jaqqnj ‘otnojx paqqinT) pnq o.q qaiqAV nt XnAv 
snoiontunquoo oqq uoqqoSjoj qou pnq iCoqq : lunj poqsnjqsip oqnuog 
oqq qng; MnA\ oqq jo sasuodxo oqq Snuiaqq5?[i ui B.CnAV .laqqo 
ui qioqsjssn pnq pun ‘soiui.in unpnqx oqq joj suoiriaojcI jo sojoqs 
o3.in( ui pinj pnq qnq ‘jopjo oq oduiaoj^j qnqq pajoqsoj oq pnq ^luo 
qo>q '^paiS ui ptqs snAi oqAv ‘sniitAori snuoin^ snAi punoj oq 
oq untopqnj qsojqn oqq qnqq ‘qqS?noqq uoaq OAnq qqStin qj -ji § 
■'TU iOo sp>suo 3 oidood oqq pauointunB 

soquiib-ioj;, qotqAV .lopun saonnqsinnoJto OAnjf? oqq ojoav qong 

•sdrvi- oqq jo 

aSnssnd ajns ot[q joj paaunApn jnj ooq ctai iiosmos oqq sn ‘inn^ iij 
SupoquiAV papunqut pun ‘nimrqinby in paAU.rn pnrj irqiupsnjj qnqq 
qoo^po oqq oq ‘Baptosjni^ jo iqdoad .fjpuat.q oqq nio.tj omno raiou 
.inoiC quoBOjd oqq jo osop oqq spjnA\oq qn{| ‘onoS Rn.n oq jnqqiipw 
qou A\ouq oqA\ ‘sunuioy oqq jo oonn(tS{A oqq papnjo oq quatiiaAotn 
BUoaaqxop s;qq A'jj qijjpnjf oq R.unj uiojj pnoi qStq oqq ^fq 
papnojqq avou si qotqAv ssnd oqq .fq qnnQ paaaquo ‘ouuo.fnji jnati 
saauaj.fp oqq “uissojia ‘pun ‘ninds Jo qjnoq oqq qSnojqq pamno 
ipiq-'v ‘K.iatp[os pai.iq jo .<injn un paqoapoa pnq iiuauaS 
siqx 'asod.ind sxq uio.ij jnqnjpsnjq qJOAtp oq paAjas qou pnq 
sassoaous osaqq qnp 'possTd qruq ipiqAi sjnaX oa.iqq oqq Stiunp 
sosBooans piptiapls stq jo naqnq oq piAv oaijou joqdnqo qxan 
aqq nj •oiduh pun .loqqnj siq .fq qiinanA qjaj puniinuoo snoaoSunp 
oqq paqdaaon pnq ‘juai oqq jo qand .laqqiq oqq jo ojnq oqq ‘ouliog 
Stino.C ’O'ii 1 15 III piin ;.iaq.innb qnqq ui sossoi Jtoqq OAOiiqaa oq 
pajnoAnapua pnq ‘utndg ux auai oqq Buniinquintn jo oottnqjodiui oqq 
SutpunqK.iopiin jpAV ‘oqnuog oqq ‘^judao qnqq .layn noos qnqq ‘A'ns 
oq qSnouo oq piA\ qi o.iajj -pajinjop iiaaq X[asod.xnd snq souTiag 
oAxq oqq jo qqnop oqq oouin anA\ qsiundg oqq jo oaiqon py 

'.Cpqi in OAU,in oq paqoadsa oq 
qqS[iu oiniq qjoqR n xii quin ‘uindg toojj qaanui siq iiodix quo qas 
Xpna.qn pnq ‘jnqniunqq jo joqqojq oqq ‘[nqiup!.TjX qnqq pauoiquoui 
aq qsinu qi ‘aqinui oq oq axou ooxoiqo oqq jo oDxnqjoduii qqnj oqq 
Diinqs.iaptm oq .laquo xn qnqq ‘Axoqxq oiio qn sqnsuoQ joiq xqqoq jo 
qjo.iaq uoaq oqs pnq ‘opqixdaqq oqq jo "uixniiSaq oqq oouis ‘^ajojnq 
JOAOj^ •0X10 OAxufi n snAV uoiRnaoo oipp •sqnsuo^ avoxi jo uoiqoaqo 
oqq joj niqnuOQ Sinpqoq ui oaipo siq pasjojaxo .Cquo siiqnnbjoj, 
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272 K0MJ3 AND C’AUTIIACE. Book IV. 

icsolvcd to cbooso M. Livjua Saliimtor, a luati who was also well 
striokon m ycura, for ho had been Conaul with Jilunhu.*} Paulhis 
m tho year bofoio Uanii>bar» invasion, and had triumphed with 
him over tho Illyiians. But ho had been accused of unfair 
division of tho spoil taken in that lllynan war, and had been 
coiidomucd to pay a fino by tho \oto of all the Tnbes, savo ono, 
ludiipiant at an unjust boutcncc, ho had withdrawn to lus estate 
in tho country, and had only lately rcappe.ired in tho Senate at 
tho command of tho Censors, but whon there, ho sat in moody 
silcuco, till at longth ho started up to speak in dcfcuco of his 
kinsman Limus, tho commaudant of Tarentum, who was accused 
of having lost that city. On this occasion Fabius’ conduct had 
not been coiicihatorj . For when it w’os urged in defence of tho 
accused that he had mainly assisted in recovering tho city, 
Fabius duly loiuatkcd, that “ho did not wish to condemn 
Livius. cortaiuly ho had assisted in rccoscring Taicntum, for 
if ho hud not lost it, it would not haio been lecorercd at all.” 
Theso recollections rankled in tho heait of tho old Senator, ho 
refused tho proilored Consulship ; and when ho yielded, it was 
to tho command, rather than tho entreaty of the Fathers But 
Olio diQlculty remained. Tho cross-grained old man was at feud 
with his coUeaguo Kero ; and when friends tned to reconcile 
thorn, ho replied that “ho satv no occasion for it. if they 
remained enemies, thoy would keep a keener watch for each 
other’s faults.’’ At lost ho gave way, and before they took the 
hold tho Consuls were m perfect agreement. 

Thoy htistened early in tho year to their respective stations, 
Nero to take tho command in Southern Italy, against tho feeble 
army of Hannibal; Linus to Ariminum on tho frontier of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, to await tho ariival of Hosdrubal. 

§ 13 As soon as tho season permitted, Hosdrubal adranced 
fiom his winter-quoi'tcm to tho passage of tho Alps. He avoided 
the coast i oad taken by his brother, and passed through the 
countiy of tho Arvernians (who have loft their name lu French 
Auvergne), and thus came straight to tho point where the Bhone 
and Isbro meet, so os to tako the same route over tho mouutains 
which had been pursued by his brother eleven years before 
The time of year was favourable, in tho period -which had 
elapsed tho Gauls had become better acquainted with the Car- 
thaginians ; and HasdiTibal achieved his passage into Italy wnth 
httlo loss or difficulty. He straightway marched through the 
plains of Cisalpine Gaul to the banks of tho Po, where tho Eoman 
colony of Placentia, one of tho eighteen lately found faithful, had 
before delied the arms of Hannibal Hannibal had not wasted 
time in assailing this town ; but Hasdrubal probably wished to 
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puB ‘n^ ‘S9S.I0TI ‘spsnijoiA ‘s9q^op raaq:^ uodn Sdtss8jd ‘ragqij (^sam 
05. ^no otuBO sq.uB:^iqi3qnt eqq ‘passBd ifoq^ sb -'ajaqAijfjeAa puB 
i ppioqs gjaqpps sb ssaippB ub qons pgiaAvsnB -asm oqjj „‘sji9q^ 
gq p[qdAV Xjo^S.aq^j jo ajBqs jsiq'’ • nrepao sbav jCjopiA 

?Bq:} ! Xm.iv SaipvAUi eiq puB iBqnjpE.-Bjj ijdao.ia^ni pinoAl /aq; 
paniqmoo qBq; i Buqrajq ui BoipBQ Bnag qB dmBD stq m sniAiq, 
lapnn naniifjqnnoo jpq^^ npf ppiOM. iCaqi SjfBp A^oJ b hi,, qBq^j 
maqq pjo:j poB ‘nara siq passajppB aq ‘qojBta Biq nodn paoHBA 
-pB qaAi. SBAV aq sb uoos sy ‘e-iapjo s,pisiiOQ aqq X!q ‘pBOJ eqq 
3 ao|B pB uiaqq joj ifpBaj aiaAV uapjnq jo sqeBaq pnB snopiAOjd 
qBq:j pnnoj ^aq^ pnB ‘mnnaaiq sp.tBAVoq epABAvqqjou SutqoiBni 
a.iaAv ifaqj;, ‘noi^jBnrjBap Jiaqq qon sbav BiuBDiiq qBqq pajaAoo 
-sip uoos sjaipps aqq fju'q i quo qas aq ‘q.tBp sbav qi sb uoos sy 
•BiuBonq oqut uoiqipadxa qaAoas b uo fjBjqqSiu qB qo.iBUi ppoAV 
aq qBqq quo gabS puB ‘^Cuiab siq jo jaAvop aqq ‘asioq OOOI P^'b 
qooj 0009 paqoid dg -ODUBgap qB snuoj qs qas oq paApsaj 
aq ^ouaS.iauia siqq ui quq ‘jfpqi maqquog ui qouqsip siq qinb 
oq .laAvod ou pBq aq ‘/quSaq ‘uaqBq uoos sbav uoiqBaiuiiapp 
s,o.ia^ ‘auioq; uodn qo.iBni oq jap.io ui ‘Bt.iqiufp ui saojoj, uio[ 
ppoqs Xaqq quqq pasodo.id puB 'uinniniuy jo Xbav Xq 'oiqBupy 
aqq Suop aouBApB oq papuaqui aq quqq aaqqo.iq siq ppq pqujp 
-SBjg; qnsuoQ aqq oq papaAOi sbav nSrediuBO s.Xuiaua aqq jo UBqd 
apqAv aqq puB ‘pajuoo.id sbav jaqajdjaqui uy *niuisniiBO qa oaaj^ 
oq maqq uodn ptmo.q saqoqadsap sqqjo quas XqaqBtpaiutut .lao^o 
qBqq, Maiquojj auiqua-iaq aqq no pauoiqaqs .joqecjq aqq jo spuaq 
aqq oqui qaj puB ‘Xbav aiaqq passim quq ‘raiq Avoqoj oq paqdmaqqa 
Xaqq -ttqqiug; ui quasqa sbav iBqiuuBg uaqAV qsnf paAt.UB XqaqBunq 
-jqqun qnq ‘aiqndy oqui Xbav Jiaqq apara BiquaoBjq uigjj qaqujp 
-SBpi Xq paqoqadsap siaianoo aqq ’asuBO siq jo uiui aqq paAG-id 
XjiBquapiooB qaqq saqojBm asaqq jo auo sbav qi qaj^ 'suoiSaq .moj 
qo XiujB aqqnop b qqiAv miq pansand oqAi ‘oja|;i; papnqa aq qoiq.w 
qqiAV qiqs aqq ajimpB qnq qouuBO 9 j\\^ ’Bipdy oqui qoaq aaara 
aouo uaqq puB ‘iiqqiug; oqui uibSb aqudy ujojj ‘Biqndy oqui biubo 
-nq raojj ‘BiuBonq oqui iiqqiug; mojj “uiqoJBiu — ‘aAora aqq no 
XqquBqsuoo uaaq paq ‘amiquBara ‘qBqinuB^ -aqnoi papuaqui siq jo 
.laqqojq siq ra.iojui oq ‘suaipiran^q OAvq pua spaQ .inoj ‘sjauuoo 
xis qo quas aq ‘aiquaoBtq qa sauq siq qjaj aq ajojag; -pq § 

■Xbavb uAVOjqq X].XBau uaaq aAaq qsniu Biquaoaqq qa quads 
aq araiq aqq qaqq os ‘qioddns quajaqipui pqiupsBjj uaAiS SABq oq 
uiaas Xaqq Avon puy ‘maqq qoquAV oq paoqus paq ‘luuuimuy qa 
uoiSaq ajSuis a qqiAV ‘o.i.ibj^ pua ! qoiuT) paniBiua.1 paq Xaqq uaqq 
aouis qng; 'qnqs siq jo quo paaui quBjp qiqs pua ‘suiuinqsoj qoap 
-qnsuoQ aqq ;go quo paq Xaqq aiuuBQ jo .iBaX pjquaAe aqq ur ■aouB 
-qsissB qoniu pqiuuBjj uaAiS qou paq Xaqq oq-iaqqiq joj 'Xotje 
stq JO sjaqiuiui aqq qaAvs oq paqoadxa aq moqAv ‘spBQ aqq aSijqo 
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Book IV 


ROME AND CARTJIAOE. 

more than all that they could want. In a week’s time they 
accomphshed a distance of about 250 miles, and found them- 
selves within a short distance of Sena, Nero halted tall it was 
•lai'k, that he might enter his colleague’s camp unperceived by 
Hasdrubal. 

§ 16 Nero had previously written to the Senate, informing 
them of his march, and urging them to throw forward a strong 
force to defend the defile through which the Elamiman road 
passes at Namia, in case the Consuls should be beaten by Has- 
drubal. Answers had reached him, fiiUy approving his bold 
design, and promising all support. It was, therefore, with full 
confidence that he entered hia colleague’s camp, and beheld the 
watch-fires of Hasdrubal at not more than half a mile’s distance 
in front. His men were warmly greeted by their comrades, and 
received withm the camp of Livius, that Hasdrubal might not 
observe the increase of the army. After one day’s rest, Nero 
mged immediate action, lest his absence from Apuha might be 
discovered by Hanmbal, or his presence in Umbna by Hasdrubal 
Accordmgly, the two legions of Livius, the two commanded by 
the Prsetor Porcius, together with Nero's troops, drew out before 
Hasdrubal’s camp and offered battle. The experienced eye of 
the Carthaginian was struck by an apparent mcrease of numbei-s , 
and his suspicions were confirmed, when he heard the trumpet 
sound tivice m the Consuls’ hues. This convinced him that 
Nero had joined his colleague, and full of anxious fear as to the 
fate of his brother, he determined to retreat under cover of 
mght; and when the next day broke, Hasdrubal’s camp was 
found deserted Orders were given to pursue. The Romans 
came up with the Carthaginian army on the banks of the Me- 
taurus, about twelve or fourteen mdes north of their former 
position The nver was swollen by rams, so that the Carthagi- 
nians could not pass it 'except at certain places , and, their guides 
havmg deserted them, they could not find the finds Hasdrubal, 
therefore, was obliged to give battle with the nver m his rear. 

§ 16. On the side of the Romans, Nero commanded on the 
right and Livius on the left, the centre being under the charge 
of the Praetor Porcius Hasdrubal, rvith his Spanish veterans, 
stood opposed to Lmus, while his Gallic alhes confronted Nero ; 
and his centre, covered by a corps of elejihants, was formed of 
the Ligunans who had taken service in his army 

The battle began along the whole hne at once In the centre, 
the elephants were wounded, and running furiously about, 
trampled down friends and foes alike. On the left, Nero found 
the Gauls strongly posted ; and leaving the greater part of fais 
troops to hold them in check, he passed by the Roman rear with 
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country, sWl neariy as wild as jfc was then, clang to his fallen 
fortunes vdth unshaken iidehiy. Here he maintained hiin.<islf for 
four years longer, almost more admirable in adversity than in 
prosperity. Even noiv no Homan general was able to gain a vic> 
tory over him , even now every veteran soldier remamed faithful 
to his great leader. But he was driven into a corner, and stood 
like a lion at bay, still temble, but without hope. The war in 
Italy may now be consideied at an end. 

§ 19. The victory of the Metaurus was held to be an occasion 
for allowing a triumph to the victorious Generals No tnumphal 
procession had passed down the Sacred Way and ascended ro the 
Capitol since Hilmihus Faullus and Livius Sahnator had led up 
the captive Illyrians in the year before Hanmbal’s invasion. All 
former successes in the war had been but the recoveries of losses, 
all except the capture of Syracuse ; and Harcellus was refused a 
full tnumph then, because he left the Sicihan war unfinished. 
But now there was no drawback. The two Consuls met at Pne- 
nest^, and advanced with the army of Livius and the captives in 
long procession to the Temple of BeUona, in the Campus Hartius. 
Here they were leceived by the Senate and people in festal array. 
Livius appeared in the triumphal car drawn by four white horses, 
attended by his army, Nero nding on horseback beside him : for 
the battle had been fought lu Livius’ district. Yet all men 
turned their eyes on the Patrician Consul, and the acclamations 
of the crowd showed to whom belonged the true honours of tho 
triumph. 

Notwithstaudmg these honours, Nero (strange to say) was 
never agam employed dunng the war , and it was not till Neros 
became heirs of the Empire of Augustus that poets sang of the 
debt which Rome owed to that name.* A star was appearing m 
the west which soon echpsed the brightness of Nero’s fame. 
The remaining penod of the war will be little more than a his- 
tory of the deeds of Scipio 

• “ Quid debeas, o Roma, Xeronibiis, 

Testis itleC-iuram llunien et Hasdrubal 
Delictus,” etc. 
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war between Rome and Hannibal was in realitj determined on 
Spanish soil. 

After the disasters of that campaign, the Senate determined to 
despatch reinforcements without delay ; and the officer appomted 
to take the temporary command was 0 . Claudius Nero, the future 
hero of the Metaurus. But the Senate resolved to t^e the un- 
usual course of calling upon the People to elect a Proconsul for 
Spain at the Great Comitia. » The pohcy of continuing the Span- 
ish War was manifest ; but the nsk of failure was so great, that 
the Senate thought ht to throw the responsibihty upon the 
People. But when the day came that Candidates for the Pro- 
consulate should present themselves in the Campus Martius, 
no Candidate appeared. Men looked at one another in blank 
dismay. It seemed that none of the soldiers of the Republic 
dared to undertake so great and hazardous an enterprise ; when, 
to the suiprise and admiration of all, P. Comehus Scipio, son 
and nephew of the slain Proconsuls, arose and offiered himself to 
the suffrages of the People. He was barely twenty-six years of 
age : but his name and character were weR known ; and though 
he had hitherto held no office higher than that of ^dile, he was 
elected by acclamation. 

§ 2 Scipio presents in almost ^ respects a striking contrast 
to the men who bad hitherto conducted the affairs of Rome in 
the Second Pumc War. They were far advanced in years, cau- 
tious and distrustful ; he was in the prime of youth, enterprismg 
and self-confident They had been trained m the severity of the 
old Roman disciphne ; he is said to have been dissolute in early 
years, and was stiU thought to affect too much the easy laxity 
of Grecian manners. They were strictly obedient to the letter 
of the law ; he was accustomed from his very youth to put him- 
self above the laws and customs of Rome. They always acted 
as the frithful ministers of the Senate ; he very soon showed 
that the Senate must be content to follow his policy, rather than 
guide it. They, however, gentle to tbeir countrymen, were to 
foreigners harsh, arrogant, and cruel ; he treated foreigners ivith 
a humanity and courteousness that made his name better loved 
in Spam than in Italy. Yet m some respects he was a true 
Roman. Notwithstandmg the excesses charged upon his youth, 
he had long learnt to control his passions absolutely, and to 
subimt every desire to his own views of duty. Notwithstandmg 
the grace and affability of his manner, he presen ed a loftiness 
of deportment which kept men at a cei-tain distance from him. 
Peiv shared his intimacy , hut where he gave his confidence, as 
to his friend C. Laihus, that confidence was complete and un- 
resen ed. One point in his character calls for particular at- 
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s>ca, so that tfao place y,sa onlj approachable by a narrofr neck of 
land between the lagoon and the harbour. On this neck of land 
.Scipio took up hjs positzon, entrenching himself in rear, but 
leaving tho front of his camp open tonards the city, Mo time 
uos to bo lost ; and next niomzng ho gave orders to assault the 
walls. Ho addressed his soldiers and assured them of success ; 
Hcptunc, ho said, had appeared to him in a dream, and pro- 
mised to hgUt with tho Homans. The men advanced gallantly 
to the eccaladc, confident in their young General. But the walls 
wero high and strong ; the garrison made a stout defence ; and 
before noon Scipio called off his soldiers But he did not give 
up his enterprise. In tho afternoon, as ho was informed, the 
water in the lagoon would bo very low, in consequence of a fall 
in tho tide assisted by a strong wind. He therefore picked out 
500 men, who wero ordered to take a number of scahng-ladders 
and dash through tho water so as to mount tho walls unob- 
served, while tho main body of the army made a feigned attack 
by tho neck of land. Thus Meptune would fulfil his promise. 
The device succeeded completely. The gamson had retired to 
their noon-day’s sleep, and while they were hurrying to repel the 
feigned attack, the 500 got mto tho town unopposed, and rushing 
to tho main entrance thiew open the gates Scipio, with a 
chosen detachment, pushed on to tho citadel, into which the 
gamson had fied ; and the Commandant surrendered at discre- 
tion. All pillaging and slaughter were now stopped ; and at the 
close of the day the young General found himself master of this 
important city, with a very large treasure and an immense 
supply of stores. 

§ 5. The Carthaginian rule was no longer beloved in Spain, and 
Scipio turned this diaposition to his own advantage with admi- 
rable dexterity. He set free all tho hostages retained by the 
Carthaginians, as well as all of Spanish blood who had been taken 
prisoners in the city. Among these hostages was the wife of 
Handomus, brother of Indibihs, a powerful chief who had for- 
merly been the friend of Carthage, and the daughters of IndibiJis 
himself. He sent them home with as much care as if they had 
been his own iinswomeii, although Indibihs and Mandonius had 
been actively engaged against his unfortunate father and uncle. 
Then the soldiers brought him a beautiful girl, whom they had 
reserved as a special gift for their youthful commander. Bur 
Scipio observing her tears, mquired into her condition ; and 
finding she was the betrothed of AJlucius, a young Celriberian 
he sent for the youth, and restored his bride unharmed, 
without ransom or condition. This generous conduct was not 
■vithoub its reward. The Spaniards, quick in feeling and romantic 
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Magistrates, called Suffets (as at Carthage), mto a negotiation 
and seLnng their persons crucified them m sight of the town* 
This brutal and treacherous act foifeited his last claim on the 
sympathies of the people of Cades. They sui rendered to the 
Romans, while Mago sailed off to the Balearic Isles, and occupied 
himself in piepaiing a descent upon the coast of Italy' as a last 
chance of relieving his lUustrious biother. 

§13. 'I he soil of the Spanish Peninsula was now completely 
cleaied of the Carthaginians, and Soipio prepared to letum to 
Borne Three years before he had left his country amid the 
hopes and expectations of all men. He now returned, having 
more than fulfilled those hopes and expectations His friend 
Ladius had been sent home to announce his first great success , 
his brother Lucius had lately arrived to piepare the Senate and 
people for the speedy ai-rival of the hero , and no one doubted 
that at the appioachmg elections Scipio would bo raised to the 
Consulship by the unanimous voice of the People. 

It was towards the close of the year 206 B.o. that he returned. 
The Senate met him at the Temple of Bellona , but refused 
a triumph on the ground that he had not held any regular magis- 
tracy during his absence. *He therefore enter ed the City, and 
offered himself candidate for the Consulship. Eveiy Tube united 
in giving him their suffrages, though he was not yet thiity yeois 
old. But the common lules of election had been neglected 
throughout the war, and no difficulty seems to have been raised 
on the score of age. His colleague was P. Licimus Crossus, who 
was Fontifex Maximus, and therefoie unable to leave Italy. 
Whatever foreign enterprise was undertaken must fall to the lot 
of Sripio. He himself was at no pains to conceal his intention 
of carrying the war into Africa ; and it was generally undoi-stood, . 
tbat if the Senate lefused leave, he would bring a special Bill for 
the purpose before the People. Eabius, w’lth Fulvius and the 
old Senatorial party, vehemently opposed these bold projects. 
But the time was gone by when they could use the votes of the 
people against an enterprising Consul, os they had done some 
years before against Laivinus 'I ho Senate was foin to compro- 

mise the matter by naming Sicily os his province, with permis- 
sion to cross over into Africa if ho deemed it expedient 'Ihcy 
refused him, however, the additional levies and supplies which 
ho required ; and, though the Etruscans and other Italians 
enthusiastically volunteered to giro oU ho wanted, ho was unable 
during the year of his Consulate to make any attempt on Afiica. 
But ho was continued in his command as PioconsuL 

§ 14. 'ihe enemies of Soipio made one more attempt to thwait 
his African enterprise. Hearing that the citadel of Locri had 
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books directed that the care of this precious rolio should bo given 
to “the best man” at Romo ; anil tho Senate adjudged tiio title 
to P. Scipio Naaica, son of Cn. Scipio, who had died in Spain, 
and first cousin to tho great man who was now making tho 
name illustrious. 

§ 10. All obstacles being now removed, Scipio prepared to 
cross over into Africa, His army and fleet woro osbcmblcd at 
Lilybnium under bis own oyo. His brother Lucius and his fnend 
Lechus stiU attended him as legates ; and his Quxstor was a 
young man destined hereafter to become famous, Zif. Porcius 
Cato. It was in tho course of tho year 201 B.o. that ho set sail. 
Ills army was not so numerous as it was well-appointed and weU- 
disciphncd, composed of men who had grown old ui service, 
skilful in sieges, prepared for aU dangers; for tho gi cater part 
know that in the successful termination of tho war lay their 
only chance of returning homo to end their days in peace. As 
tho ships loft tho haibour at daybicak, Scipio prayed aloud to all 
tho gods, that his enterprise might be blessed by their favour , 
that tho evils which Carthage had wrought against Rome might 
now be visited upon her own head. When the second morning 
broke, they were m sight of land ; and Scipio, when he heard 
that they were off the Fair Promontory, said that the omen was 
good, and there should bo their londmg-place. 

Masinissa joined him with only 200 of his Numidian horse ; 
but his knoAvledge of the country, and his ceaseless activity, 
would have made him welcome, even if he had come alone. 

/ § 17. Scipio immediately laid siege to Utica. Terror at Car- 

thage rose to its highest pitch. For a time ho was left to cany 
on his operations unmolested But as winter advanced, Has- 
drubal Gisgo succeeded in collecting a considerable force, and 
persuaded Syphas, his son-m-law, to lend his aid m reheimig 
Utica Scipio was encamped on a head-land to the eastward 
of this town, on a spot which long retained the name of “ tho 
Cornelian Camp,”* and where his entrenchments are stiR to 
be traced ; and the Carthaginians hoped that they might block- 
ade him here both by land and sea. Scipio remained qmet 
the whole wmter, except that ho amused Syphax by entenng mto 
negotiations for peace But these negotiations were earned on 
to mask a design, which, as spnng came on, he was enabled to 
put in practice He observed that Hasdrubal occupied one 
camp, and Syphax another Tho huts occupied by tho Numi- 
dians were formed of stakes wattled and thatched wnth reeds , 
and tho quarters of tho Carthagimans, though somewhat more 
substantial, consisted solely of timber. Scipio contrived to ' 
• Caesar, Reff Cie. ii. 24 and 37, 
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oai)itiil surrendered at discretion. Masinissa now received hia 
loward, and was proclaimed King of all Numidia. When he 
entered C'irta, ho was mot by Sophonisba, formerly his betrothed, 
.uul now tho wife of his rival Iler charms melted his heart , 
and fearing lest Soipio might claim her os his captive, to lead her 
in tminiph by tho side of Syphax, ho took tho bold stop of mar , 
rying her at once. Scipio sent ior tho young chief and robuked 
him sternly for vontitriiig to tako possession of a Komau captive 
^losinissa felt that ho was uuablo to protect his unhappy bride ; 
but, resolved that at least she should have tho option of escaping 
from tho degradation of a Homan triumph, ho sent her a cup of 
poison, telling her that hoi cm lay her only possible deliverance. 
She took tho potion, saying that she accepted tho nuptial gift, 
and ilramcd it to tho dicgs When tho tragical fato of Sopho- 
nisba reached tho cars of Scipio, ho feared that ho had dealt too 
harshly with his Niiimdian ally. Ho sent for him, and, gently 
reiiroving him for his haste, he pubhely presented him with the 
most honourable testimonies to his bravery and fidchty which 
a Homan General could bestow. In tho dehghts of satisfied 
ambition and tlio acquisition of a powerful sovereignty, Mosi- 
. nissa soon foigot tho soriows of Soiihouisba. 

§ 20. While Scipio romamed at Tunis, the Carthaginian fleet 
made an attack on the lioman ships in tho harbour of Utica, and 
gained some advantage. Intelligence also reached the Govern- 
ment that Mago, on landing in Italy, had been welcomed by the 
Ligm'ians and a portion of tho Gauls, and had lately taken posi- 
tion on tho Fo with a considerable ‘force. Here, however, he was 
encountered by a Homan army and defeated after a severe 
struggle J^lago, himself wounded, took lofuge among tho Ligu- 
rians, who still remained faithful to his cause. 

Ambassadoi's wore now despatched by tho Carthaginians to 
Home to treat for peace, whdo orders were sent to Hannibal and 
Mago to return with such forces as they could bnng. Mago 
obeyed the orders immediately, but died of his wound upon the 
passage. Hannibal also with bitter feelings prepared to obey 
For sixteen years had the indomitable man mamtained himself 
on foreign ground ; and even now the remams of his veteran 
army clung to him with desperate fidelity. He felt that, so far 
as he was concerned, he had been more than successful if he 
had failed, it had been the fault of that ungrateful countiy, which 
had left him long years unsupported, and now was jecallmg him 
to defend her from the enemy. What Scipio was now to Car- 
thage, that might Hannibal have been to Home. Still he saw 
that no advantage could be gamed by remaining longer m Italy 
he therefoie bade farewell to the foreign shores, so long his own. 
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by n roriiinlahlo niiny of uighty elephants. To op])oso him, Scipio 
nlbO formol thico lines accoidiiig to tlic common practice of the 
Homans ; l<.nhns with tlio Italian cavalry was on the left, Masi- 
nisi>,v with his Nuinuhaiis on the light. Tho Jloiu.iii army was 
superior in all ios].ccls, escept in elephants ; and to make tho 
alt.ick of these inoustera poucilcss, Scipio chow up the maniples of 
his infaiitiy not (ns was usual) uheqiiunvit.c, but each immediately 
behind its rront-ranlc maniple, so as to leavo open lanes thiougli 
tho iiimy fioni fiont to icar. 

The battle began by an attack of the clcjihnnts on the Homan 
light troopi, who slviiinishcd in front of tho regular lines, and who, 
being oiciboiiio b> the weight of tho hiigo beasts, lied down tho 
lanes which havo been dcsciibcd. But when the clojihants come 
within tho ranks, tho men on each side piickcd tlicm with their 
jaicUns, so that sonio of them luslicd clear thiougli the spaces 
witlioul tinning to the right or left; others wheeled about and 
cairied conriision into the Caithaginian ranks. Meanwhile both 
Sl.ssinissa iiiid Loilins had routed the cavalry opposed to them, and 
tho liattle grew hot in tho centre, 'i ho auxiltancs iii Ilanmlial’s 
front lino were soon diiven in upon tho ictoians, W'ho levelled their 
s]X!ais and compelled them to advance again. Both parties kept 
bringing up tlieir fresh mon, withdrawmg their wounded to the 
rear; and tho battle continued mth great fury, till Laihus and 
Masimssa, letiirning with the cavalry from tho pursuit, charged the 
Caithagimans in real, and decided tbofalo of the day. The Homans 
lost about 5000 on tho ticld , the Carthagmians not less than 20,000, 
besides a vast number who wero taken prisoucis. 

§ 24: Thus was Hannibal defeated, but not subdued. I'lic 
Battle of Zama h.as often been compared to that of Waterloo. In 
both, the (wo greatest Generals of the respectivo parties met for the 
first tnuo , and m both, tho more famous chief, fighting with an 
aimy hastily diawn togetiior in defence of his country, was defeated. 
But in other 2 ioiiits they wero unlike. Waterloo left Prance help- 
less , and hci lulcr had no hope but in withdrawing from her shores. 
After tlm Battle of Zama Honmbal could still hav e offered a long 
resistance ; and if he thought it best to make peace, it was that 
ho might leforin the government, and piopare to renew the war at 
a futuio time 

§ 25. As Scipio was rotiirmng to Turns, he met envoys from 
Caithage, Ho sent them back with the following conditions of 
peace; “The Carthaginians were to be left independent withm 
thou own teriitories , they were to giv'C up all prisoners and de- 
serters, all their ships of war excejit ten triremes, and all their 
elephants , they wero not to make war in Africa oi out of Africa 
without tho consent of Romo ; they were to acknowledge Masimssa 
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CHAPTBE XXXr. 

GOVBRMklENT, GONSTITUTIOKAL CHAKGEB, AES FIKABOES UP TO 
THE CLOSE OF TUE UAEEIBALIO WAB, 

§ 1 The present a iit place foi a Renew of the Constitutiou, &c. § 2. The 
beveiance between Pntnuans and Plebeians tast disappeaiing § 3 Decay 
of the Comitia Cunata. § 4. Regulations of age, &c. for attoission to 
offices of State § 5. Duties attached to each, § 6 These offices pro- 
fessedly open to all, but now practically limited to the wealthy. § 7 
Constant cbange in executive officeis, even in tnose of the army. § 8. Re- 
publican nature of the system § 9. Stability given to the system by the 
Senate * the Senate composed of persons qualified (1) by tenuie of office, 
(2) by property, (3) by .ige. § 10 Power ot the Senate, (1) in legislation, 
(2) in administration of home and fincignafiaiis, (3) rnyurisdiotipu. § 11 
The Cofflitia Centunata, as ie*modclled. §13. The Comitia Tiibuta. its 
gradual rise to power, coordinate with the encroacliments of the Tribunate. 
§ 13. Anomaly of two independent legislative bodies : how were collisions 
prevented? § 14. The Tnbe Assembly far from a pure democracy § 15. 
All laws lu both Assemblies required the pievious sanctiou of the Senate. 
§ IG. Causes that prevented collision between the Senate and the Tribes. 

. § 17. Predominance of the Tribe Assembly over the Centuriate, in legis- 
lation. §18. Their electiie poweis. §19. Their rights of jurisdiction 
§ 20. Piesent supremacy of the Senate ai^ounted for. § 31. Pioviiices 
and hin-iuecs . oui Inowledge chiefiy drawn fiom Sicily, §23 Condition 
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EOME AND CARTHAGE. 


Book IV, 


remained as they had been settled after the Licmian Laws. Au 
a later time it is well known that every Roman who aspired to 
the highest oflSoes was obliged to ascend through a regulai scale 
of honouis By the Lex Annalis (passed in 180 b o) an age was 
fixed before which each was unattainable The fiist ofiSce so held 
was the QuiBstorship, and the earliest age at which this could 
then be gained appears to have been about twenty-seven Several 
yeais were then to elapse before a Roman could hold the first 
Curule oQice, that is, the iEdileship, But between this aud each 
of the highest honours, the Praetorship and the Consulship, only 
two complete years were in tei posed To be chosen iEdile a niau 
must be at least thiity-seven, to bo Piiutor at least forty, to be 
Consul at least fort 3 '-thico But though some hmitatious ahead}' 
existed, there seems to ha\e been no settled rule Many cases 
occur, both before and after the Second Punic War, in which 
men were elected to the Consulship at a very eaily age, and 
before they had held any other Curule office. The younger Scipio 
was elected Consul, though he was but candidate for tho iEdile- 
ship ■ Manus and Sylla both avoided the iEdileship. 

§ 5 There can be little doubt that this last-named office was 
the least acceptable to an active and ambitious man The chief 
duties of the ^diles i elated to the caie of the Piiblio Buildings 
(whence tlieir name), the celebration of the Games aud Festivals, 
the order of the Streets, and other matters belonging to the de- 
partment of Police. But the Quaestors wei e charged with business 
of a more important character. They were attached to the Consuls 
and Praetors as Tieasureis and Payraasteis. The Tax-gathereis' 
(Publicani) paid into their hands all moneys received on account of 
the State, and out of these funds they disbursed all sums required 
for the use of the Army, the Fleet, or tho Civil Administration 
They were originally two in number, one for each Consul , but very 
soon they weie doubled, and at the conquest of Italy they were 
inpreased to eight Two always lemained at home to conduct 
the business of the Tieasuiy, the rest accompanied tho Consuls, 
and Praetors, and Proconsuls to tho most important provinces 

The office of Praitor was supplementary to that of tho Consuls, 
aud was at first chiefly judicial The oiiginal Praetor was called 
I’laitor Uibanus, or President of the City Couits A second was 
added about the time when Sicily became subject to Romo, and a 
now com t was erected for tho decision of cases in which foi signers 
weie concerned' hence the new magistrate was called Praitoi 
Peregrinus For the government of tho two fiist Provinces, Sicily 
and Sardinia, two moie Piactors were cieated, and when Spam was 
constituted as a double Pioimce, two more, so that the whole 
number amounted to six In the absence of the Consuls the Pi aotons 
presided m the Senate and at the great assembly of the Centuiics, 
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No father could transmit the honom to his son. Each man must 
win it for himself. . 

The manner in which seats m Uie Senate weie obtained is tolerably 
well ascertained. The members of this august bodj', all — oi neaily 
all — owed their places to the voles of the People In theory, indeed, 
the Censors still possessed the powei really exeioised by the Kings 
and early Consuls, of choosing the Senatois at then oum will and 
pleasure. But ofSoial powers, hpwever arbitrar}', aie always limited 
in practice. The Oensora followed lulcs established by ancient 
piecedent, and chose the Senate fiom those who had held the 
Qusestorship and higher Magistracies In tlie interval between two 
Censorships, that is in the course of five years, the number of Ex- 
Quaistors alone must have amounted to at least foity, and this 
doubtless was BuflScient to fill the numbei of vacancies which oc- 
curred in ordinary times The fiist qualification then foi a seat in 
the Senate was that of OfiBce, It is probable that to the qualification 
of office there was added a second, of Property. Such was certainly 
the case in later times.* A thud hmitation, that of Age, folloived fiom 
the rule that the Senate was lecniitedTrom the list of official iieisons 
No one could be a Senator till he w-as past thiity yeais of age 
Such IS a sketch of the constitution of this gipae Council duiing 
the best times of the Bepublic. It formed a true Anstocmcy. Its 
membera, almost all, possessed the knowledge denved fiom the dis- 
charge of public office and from matme age. They weie iccom- 
nieuded to then places by popular election, and yet seemed fiom 
subserviency to popular will by the amount of their piopeity It 
was not by a mere figure of speech that the minister of Pj iihiis 
called the Roman Senate “ an Assembly of Kings.” Many of its 
members had exercised Sovereign power ; many were preparing to 
exercise it , 

§ 10. The power of the Senate was equal to its dignity. It 
absorbed into its ranks a large proportion ot the practical ability of 
the community. It was a standing Council, in which all official 
functions weie>annual. And' thus it is but natural that it should 
engross the chief business of the State. 

In legard to Le^lation, it exercised an absolute control over the 
Ceutunate Assembly, because no law could be submitted to its votes 
which had not originated in the Senate , and thus the vote of the Cen- 
tunes could not do more than place a veto on a Senatorial Decree. 

In respect to Foreign Affairs, the power , of the Senate was absolute, 
except m declaimg war or concluding treaties of peace, — ^matters 
which were submitted to the votes of the People. They assigned to 
the Consuls and Prretora their respective provinces of administration 
and command ; they fixed the amount of the troops to be levied 

* Augustus finally fixed it at 1,200,000 sesterces (about 10,5001) 
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No father cowld ti-ansmit the honour to Ins son. Each man must 
will it for himself. . 

The manner m uliich seats in the Senate m cie ohtamod is tolerably 
well ascertained. The membera of this august body, all — oi nearly 
all — owed their places to the voles of the People In theorj', indeed, 
the Censors still ixresessed the power really exciciscd by the Kings 
and early Consuls, of choosing the Senatois at then own will and 
pleasure. But official powers, lipwcver aibitrarj', aie ahvays limited 
111 practice. The Ccnsoin followed iiiles cstiblishcd by ancient 
piecedcnt, and chose the Senate from those who had held the 
Quaatorship and higher Magistracies In the mtenal betw'een two 
Censorships, that is in the courae of live 3 cars, the number of Ex- 
Qurostors alone must bavo amounted to at least foily, and this 
doubtless was sufficient to fill the numboi of vacancies which oc- 
curred in ordinari' times The first qualification then foi a seat in 
the Senate was that of Office. It is probable that to the qualification 
of office there was added a second, of Piopeity. Such was ccrtainl3' 
the case in later times * A thud limitation, that of Age, follow'cd fi oni 
the nile that the Senate was recruited*fiom the list of official poisons 
No one could bo a Senator till he was past thiity 3’eais of age. 

Such is a sketch of the constitution of this gieae Council duiing 
the best times of the Republic It formed a tiue Aristoomcy Its 
members, almost all, jMssessed the knowledge derived fiom the dis- 
charge of public office and from matnie age. They wcie iccom- 
inended to their jilaces by popular election, and yet seemed fiom 
subserviency to popular will by the amount of then piopeity. It 
was not by a mere figuie of speech that the minister of P3iihus 
called the Roman Senate “an Assembly of Kings.” Many of its 
members had exercised Soveieign power ; many were prepanng to 
exercise it 

§ 10 . The pow’er of the Senate w-as equal to its dignity. It 
absorbed into its ranks a large proportion ol the practical ability of 
the community. It was a standing Council, in which all officia] 
functions were annual. And' thus it is but natural that it should 
engross the chief business of the State. 

In legard to Legislation, it exeicised an absolute control over the 
Ceutunate Assembly, because no law could be submitted to its votes 
which bad not onginated in the Senate , and thus the vote of the Cen- 
turies could not do more than place a veto on a Senatonal Decree. 

In respect to Foreign Affairs, the power pi the Senate w as absolute, 
except in declaiing war or concluding tieaties of peace, — matters 
which W’eJre submitted to the votes of the People. The}' assigned to 
the Consuls and Pnetore their respective pi evinces of administration 
and command; they fixed the amount of the troops to be leiied 

* Augustus final!} fixed it at 1,200,000 sesterces (about 10,500?) 
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War, a complete reform liad been made m the CnsToniATE Assem- 
bly, as organised by Sor\ uis When tins was we know not. Nor do 
we Isnow the preci'-e naturc of the icform. Tins only is certain, that 
the distribution of the whole People into Tubes was taken as the 
basis of duision in the Centuiiate Assembly as w’ell as in the Assem- 
blj of the Tribes, and j el that the division into Glasses and Centuries 
was still lotamcd, ns well as the diMsion into Seniores and Juniores. 

It may be assumed that the whole People was coiiaened accoid- 
iiig to Its diMsion into Thu l 3 ’-fi\c Tubes, that in each Tribe aceount 
was taken of the flic Classes, an aiigcd accoidiug to an ascending 
scale of propel ty, which, however, had been gieatly altered* from 
that attributed to SerMUs; and that in each Tube each of the five 
Classes was subdivided into two Centuries, one of Senioies, oi men 
between foitj-five and sixty, one of Junioies, or men between 
eighteen and fortj -five. On the w hole, then, w ith the addition of 
eighteen Ccntuncs of Knights, there would bo 36S Centuries. This 
plan, though it allowed far less influence to wealth than the plan of 
Senilis, would 3 'ot leave a considerable advantage to the richer 
classes For it is plain that the two Centuries of the Fust Class m 
each Tribe would contain far fewer members than the two Centunes 
ol the Second Class, those of the Second fewer than those of the 
Third, and all those of the first four togetbei, probabl 3 ’, fewer than 
those of the Fifth. Yet these four Classes having in all 280, or (with 
the Knighls) 298 Centuries, would command an absolute majority , 
for the question was still decided not by the majority of persons, but 
bj' the majority of Centunes. 

§ 12. While the Centunate Assembly was becoming moie popular 
in itb constitution, a still moie democratic body had come into exist- 
ence, namely, the Assembly of the Tbibes 

There c.m be no doubt that when the Centunate Assembly was 
restored bj' the Patricians after the expulsion of Tarqiiin, it w'as 
intended to bo the sole Legislative body The moie recent Legis- 
lative Assemblj' of the Tnbes was a spontaneous growth of popular 
will, not contemplated by statesmen. The Tnbe Assemblj^ ongmally 
intended to conduct the business of the Plebeian Oidei, gradually 
extended its powci over the whole Body politic , and its resolutions 
or ordinances (Plebiscita) became laws. 

The Tribunes were, as their name denotes, the Presidents and 
Ministers of the Tribes They were originally invested w'lth political 
authority for the purpose of protecting the persons of the Plebeians 
from the a-bitrary punishments inflicted by the Patiician Magis- 
trates It was no doubt intended that this authoiitj' should be onlj' 
suspensive, so as to prevent sudden acts of violence. But the Tri- 
bunes soon assumed the licence of standing betw een Plebeians and 

* Alteied, accoidmg to Mommsen, i p 96, because the oiiginal census was 
in iand, and land had risen enoimouslj m laluc. ^ ' 
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sition there w.as none The Senate seemed likely to rct.'iin m pe-aco 
^ the i>o\iei which wai had neces'ianl}' thrown into their hands. 

§ 21. IVc will now "i\o n hnof account of the proMncial goi em- 
inent of Rome, in winch the Latin and Italian allies are not in- 
cluded. At the close of the Ilannihalic ^Yar, Romo was in pos- 
ftossion. nouiinally, of fi\c ProMnecs, Sicily, Sardinia, the Gallic 
coast of Uinhna (then called the ProMiice of Aiimimim), wnth 
Hither and Turthcr Spam. But of these, Sardinia and the Spams 
were almost to be conquered again; and Gallic Umhna was shortly 
after ahsorhed into Italy, while the magnificent district lictwcen the 
Alps and the Gull of Genoa became the Province of Gaul. Sicily 
was the only Province as j ct constituted on a solid foundation. To 
Sicily, therefore, we will confine our remarks; a course which is 
further recommended by the fact that we are better informed with 
regard to Sicily than with legard to any other of the foieign posses- 
sions of the Republic. 

§ 22. \Ve must call to mind that, in speaking of Sicily as of Ital} , 
we .are not to think of the countrj' as a whole, but ns broken up into 
a numbei of Civic Communities, each licing more or less isolated 
from the lost At the close of the First Punic War, when the 
Romabs had expelled the Carthaginians from the island, the grcatei 
part of It was formed into a Province ; while the kingdom of Hicro, 
consisting of Syracuse with six dependent communities,* was re- 
ceived into free alliance wnth Rome. But in the Second Punic War, 
Syracuse and all Sicily was i-econqncrcd by Jlarccllus and Laivinus, 
and the form of the Provincial Communities was altered. The cities 
ol Sicily W'cre now divided into tliroc classes. First, there weie 
thoi-e cities winch had been taken by siege: these, twcntj'-six m 
number, were mulcted of then territory, which became part of the 
Ihiblic Land of Rome ; their former citirons had penshed m w ar, oi 
liad been sold as slav es, or were living as serfs on the soil which they 
had formerly owned. Secondly, there were a large number of Com- 
munities, thirty-four m all, which retnmed the fee-simple of their 
kind, but weie burthened wnth pajment of a tithe of com, wine, oil, 
and other produce, according to a lulo established by Hiero, m the 
disti ict subject to S 3 rracusc Thirdly, there were eight Communi- 
ties left independent, which were, lilve the Italians, fiee from all 
imposts 

These states were all left m possession of Munieipal institutions , 
they had the right of self-government in all local matters, with 
popular assemblies and councils, such as w'ere common in Greek 
communities But all were subject to the authority of a Governor, 
r.ent from Rome, with the title of Praitor, whose business it was to 
adjudicate in all matters where the interests of Rome or of Roman 
* Acix, IfContmi, Mcgara, Hcloiiui, Netiim Tauioiiipnmm 
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certain kinds of goods, Loth exports and imports, and tolls (called 
portorid) ere demanded for passengers and goods earned by canals 
or across bridges and femes. 

There was also an ad valorem duty of five per cent, imposed on 
the manumission of slaves. This was not earned to the account 
of the year, but laid by as a reserve-fund, not to be used except in 
gieat cmergencuis. 

The revenue denved from the Provincial Land-tax was onlv be- 
ginning to be productive, but in a few years it formed the cmef 
income of the liepubho. - 

§ 25. It appears that for the Civil government of the Republic the 
Ordinary Revenues were found sufficient. The current experses, 
indeed, were small. The Itahan and Provincial Communities de- 
frayed the expenses of their own administration. Rome herself, 
as we have said, claimed the services of her statesmen and admi- 
nistrators without paying them any public salaries. 

In time of war, however, the Ordinary Revenues failed, and to 
meet the expenses of each year’s campaign an Extraordinary Tax 
was levied as required. This was the Tnbutum or Property-tax. 
Its mode of assessmeut marks its close association with war-expenses. 
^Ve have seen above that the whole arrangement of the Centunate 
Assembly was militarj'. Not the least impoitant of these was the 
Census or Register of all citizens, arranged according to their age 
and projierty. It was made out by the Censois at intervals of five 
years, and served durmg the succeeding penod as the basis of tax- 
ation, The necessities of each year determined the amount to be 
levied. It was usually one in a thousand, or one-tenth per cent ,* 
but once, m the second Punic War, the lato was doubled. The 
Senate had the power of calling for this payment 

At length it became neoessaiy to call on wealthy individuals 
to fuinish seamen, and to advance money by way of loan , and 
contracts were formed with commercial companies to fiiinish 
stoics and clothing for the anny, in return for which they received 
oiders on the Tieasury iwyablc at "some future time. The obh- 
gdtions thus contracted wcic not left ns a national debt. The first 
iiiblalment of repayment was made iinmcdiately after the sub- 
mission of Caithago; tho second and thud at successive intervals 
of four j eais. 

At length, in the year 167 n o , the ixaymcnts exacted from the 
Provincials bcc.ame so large that the Senate was enabled to dispense 
with extraordinaiy taxes altogether, and thus the oidinary rc'c- 
nues sufficed for the exixsnses of all future w ars, as w ell as for the 
civil .'idinimstratioii. 

* This W.VS the sunpIcJS tnbnlum The woiil iribiil.iiii was used because 
this wai-tav coUcctcil iii cadi lube accorJiii" to the asso- meat of the 
vCiisoi's. Tlic tiibc-ofliceis who coUclh 1 it were the TVio'im Aerai li 
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certain kinds of goods, Loth exports and imiiorts, and tolls (called 
portoria) ere demanded for passengers and goods earned by canals 
or across bndges and ferries 

There was also an ad valorem - duty of five per cent, imposed on 
the manumission of slaves This was not earned to tlie account 
of the year, but laid by as a reserve-fund, not to be used except m 
gieat emergencies. 

The revenue derived from the Provincial Land-tax was onlv be- 
ginning to be productive, but in a few years it formed the ouief 
mcome of the llepublio. 

§ 25. It appears that for the Civil government of the Republic the 
Ordmary Revenues were found snlBoient. The current expcLses, 
indeed, wore small. The Italian and Provmoial Communities de- 
frayed the expenses of their own admnustration. Rome herself, 
as we have said, claimed the services of her statesmen and admi- 
nistrators inthout paying them any pubbe salanes. 

^ In time of war, however, the Ordinary Revenues failed, and to 
meet the expenses of each year’s campaign an Extraordinary Tax 
Mas levied as required. This was the Tnbutum or Property-tax. 
Its mode of assessment marks its close association with war-expenses 
We have seen above that the whole arrangement of the Centnnate 
Assembly was military. Not the least important of these was the 
Census or Register of all citizens, arranged accoiding to their age 
and property. It was made out by the Censors at intervals of five 
jears, and served dunng the succeedmg penod as the basis of tax- 
ation. The necessities of each year determmed the amount to be 
levied. It was usually one in a thousand, or one-tenth per cent ,* 
but once, in the second Punic AVar, the rate vias doubled. The 
Senate had the power of calling for this payment 

At length it became necessaiy to call on wealthy individuals 
to furnish seamen, and to advance money by way of loan , and 
contracts were formed with commercial companies to furnish 
stores and clothing for the aimy, in return for which they received 
oidets on the Treasury payable at some future time. The obh- 
gations thus contracted weie not left as a national debt The first 
instalment of repayment was made immediately after the sub- 
mission of Carthage ; the second and third at successiv'e intervals 
of four years 

At length, in the yeai 167 B c , the payments exacted fiom the 
Provincials became so large that the Senate was enabled to dispense 
with extraoidinaiy taxes altogether, and thus the ordinary leve- 
nues sufficed foi the expenses of all future vvais, as well as for the 
civil administration. 

* This was the simplex tnbutum The woid tnbutum w.ts used berause 
this war-tax was collected ni each ttibe according to the assessment of the 
^ensoi's The tiibe-officei's who colletirtl it weie the Tnbuni Aeranu 
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Remains of Aqueduct at Home 


CHAPTER XXXII 

SOCIATi ASD INTCIiTiECTOAI. CONDITION OF THI. mOPLE 
MANNERS — RELIGION — ^LITEBATDKE — ART. 

§ 1 The Tliiiil Ceiituij hefoic Chiist the Golden Age of Rome § 2. The 
'IWns chiefly peopled hy the Nohles and their dependents. ~§ 3 the 
Count! yh} the Yeomen then condition in these times §4 Excess of 
population lehevcd hy Home Colonies, § 5, Increase m the numhei of 
slates h\ conquest' their social condition §6. Condition of the Freed* 
men* Rustic and Cnic Tribes §7. Family life of Romans hlaiiiage 
patennl authoiit}, §8 Religion its' influence on moiality. §9. I\'o 
faith or humanit} towaids Foreigners. § 10. The Ldngugge of Rome quite 
formed after Fiivt Punic war* veisilication §11. Nntne Literatiiieof 
Rome Hcllemzeil hr the conquest of SIngna Giaicia § 12. JM Livius 
Andiotiicua the fiiat Hellenizing writer. § 13. Cn. Nmvius Ins opposition 
to Hellenism § 14. Q Ennius secures the ascendancy of Hellenizing 
Liteinture §15 PioseWiiteis §16 Farly specimens of Roman Ait 
due to Graito-Etiuscan aitists §17. Puie Greek Ait intioduced aftei 
(.oiiqucst of Magin Gnccia. § 18. blow piogress m the mechanical Arts 
§19 Rudcuc-s of houses, agriculture, Ac. §20. Architectuic: greatness 
of the Romms as engineers and buildeis §21. Uscoftheaich §22 
Attention to sanatory rules at Rome § 23. Tunnels 

§ 1 The age of mIiicIi t\e haac been tieatiiig, from the Samnite 
W^ar to the close of the runic Wats, «as always considered by the 
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§4. But a goldea ago generally comes to an end uitli increase 
of population. Mouths to bo fed multiply ; the j'comcn sell their 
little farms and emigrate, or become satisfied with a lower scale of 
living ns lured labourers. The Homans had a remedy for these 
evils in a home colonisation, llio immense quantitj' of Public 
Land in the hands of tho State, with the necessity of securing 
newly-conquered districts of Italy, led to the foundation of uiimcious 
Colonies between tho Sammto and Punic Wars, and c\teiidcd the 
means of inaterinl wellbeing to oierj' one who was willing and able 
to work ; and this not only for Romans, but for Latins and othcis 
who were ini ited to become citizens of the Colon}'. 

§ 5. If, however, tho superfluous sons of families settled on lands 
in Samnium, or Apulia, or Cisalpine Gaul, others must have lost 
these lands j and tho question naturally occurs • — What had become 
of these jicople ? This question brings us to the worst point in 
ancient society, — that is, Slavery 

It was the practice of ancient nations to regard all conquered 
persons as completely in tho hght of booty as cattle or lifeless 
goods. If indeed tho Cnoiny surrendered without a blow, they 
became subjects. But those who were taken after a stiuggle woic 
for tho most part sold into slavery. In early times this evil was 
small. Nor was it to ho expected that the small proprietors could 
aflbrd either to buy or to mamtain slaves. They were acquired by 
the nch Patncians and Plebeians, who held laigc tracts of public 
land, or who had acquired largo estates of their own Before tho 
Decemvirate, their debtors were their slaves. But this custom had 
been long abolished, and it w’as conquest which supphed slaves to 
the nch. After the conquest of Samnium, 3C,000 persons arc said 
to have been sold. After tho reduction of Cisalpine Gaul and Sicily, 
still larger numbers were brought to the hammer. These were the 
wretches on whoso lands the poorer sort of Roman citizens settled. 
The slaves may generally be divided into tw’o great classes, the 
Urban or City Slaves, and those of the Country. They had no 
civil nghts ; they could not contract legal marnngo ; they had no 
power over their children , they could hold no property in their own 
name ; their veiy savings were not their own, but held by consent 
of their master , * all law proceedings ran in the name of their 
mastem. For enmes committed, they were tned by the pubhc 
courts ; and the masters were held liable for the damage done, but 
only to the extent of the slave’s value. To kill, maim, or maltreat 
a slave, was considered as damage to his master, and could only be 
treated as such. No pain or suffering inflicted on a slave was 
punishable, unless loss had thereby accrued to the owner. 

• Fecuhum (i. e. pecuntolum) was the name of such savmgs. 
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§ 4. But a golden age generally cornea to an end with increase 
of population. Mouths to he fed multiply , the yeomen sell tlieir 
little farms and emigrate, or become satisfied wth a lower scale of 
living as hired labourers. The Bomaas had a remedy for these 
evils in a home colonisation. The immense quantity of Public 
r.nn.1 in the hands of the State, with the necessity of secunng 
newly-conquered districts of Italy, led to the foundation of numeious 
Colonies between the Samnite and Punic Wais, and extended the 
means of material wellbeing to every one who was willing and able 
to work , and this not only for Homans, but for Latins and otheis 
who were invited to become citizens of the Colony. 

§ 5. ,If, however, the superfluous sons of families settled on lands 
in Sammiun, oi Apulia, or Cisalpine Gaul, others must have lost 
these lands , and the question natuially occurs . — ^What had become 
of these people ? This question bnngs us to the worst point in 
ancient society, — that is. Slavery 

It was the practice of ancient nations to legard all conquered 
persons as completely in the h^t of booty as cattle or hfeless 
goods. If indeed the enemy surrendered without a blow, they 
became subjects. But those who were taken after a stmggle weie 
for the most part sold into slavery. In early times this evil was 
small. Nor was it to be expected that the small propnetors could 
afford either to buy or to maintam slaves. They weie acquired by 
the rich Patricians and Plebeians, who held large tracts of public 
land, or who had acquired large estates of their own. Before the 
Decemvirate, their debtors were their slaves. But this custom had 
been long abolished, and it was conquest which supphed slaves to 
the noh. After the conquest of Samnium, 36,000 persons are said 
to have been sold. After the reduction of Cisalpme Gaul and Sicily, 
still larger numbers were brought to the hammer. These were the 
wretches on whose lands the poorer sort of Eoman citizens settled. 
The slaves may generally be divided into two great classes, the 
Urban or City Slaves, and those of the Country. They had no 
civil rights j they could not contract legal marriage ; they had no 
power over ^eu: children ; they could hold no property m their own 
name , their very savings were not their mvn, but held by consent 
of their master;* all law proceedings ran m the name of their 
mastei-s. For crimes committed, they were tned by the public 
courts ; and the masters were held liable for the damage done, but 
only to the extent of the slave’s value. To kill, maim, or maltreat 
a slave, was considered as damage to his master, and could only be 
treated as such. No pam or suffering mflioted on a slave was 
punishable, unless loss had thereby accrued to the owner. 


* Fecuhxm (i. e. peoHmoIum) was the name of such savings. 
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of the Patrician fonn.* It is a notewoithy fact, that Sp Carviliua 
was the first peison vho put awaj' his wife, and tliat the first 
example of divorce occurs as late as the year 231 n.o. This ohserv- 
ance of inaiTiage as a .sacred bond is striking. From it was derived 
the pure and lofty character of the ancient Roman Matron. At 
Rome it w.is not hy clever and fascinating courtesans, such as Aspasia 
and Thais, hut bj' wives and mothcis such as Lucrctia and Vo- 
lumma of the legends, such as Comeli.i the mother of the Gracchi 
in actual history, that noble wishes and heioic thoughts were 
inspired into the hearts of the men. The chastity and fnigality of 
the women found an answ'or in the temperance and bolf-devotion of 
the men. This is the more remarkable, since by the Roman law 
marned women had no personal rights: they were subject to their 
husbands as absolutely as if they had been slaves. 

The same patriarchal power belonged to the father over his 
children, unless ho thought fit to emancipate them, a process which 
w as conducted with the same forms as the manumission of a slave. 
It was a terrible power ; yet we seldom hoar of its being abused. 
Such a system no doubt prevented all gentleness of filial love. The 
old Romans had but one wori—pietas — to express the veneration 
due from children to parents and from men to gods But the 
sterner exercise of parental authority, with the geneual punty of 
morals, preserved youth from that wild intemperance, both of action 
and thought, which has often injured nations. 

§ 8. Theie can bo little doubt that the simple morality of the 
times, maintained by habitual defeience to authonty, w’as con- 
firmed by the higher sanction of Religion. 

The Religion of Rome was, as the legends show, of Sabme ongm 
Much of its ceremonial, the names of many of its gods, 'were 
Etruscan; and Hellenic mythology began, at an early time, to 
mingle itself in the simple religious faith of the Sabme countrymen. 
The important question in the history of all religions, is how far 
they exert power over the hves of their professors. That the old 
faith of Rome was not without such power in the times of which 
we speak is unquestionable. The simple Roman husbandman 
lived and died, like his Sabine ancestors, in the fear of the gods ; he 
believed that there was sometlung in the universe higher and better 
than himself ; that by these higher powers his hfe and actions were 
watched ; that to these powers good deeds and an honest life were 
pleasing, evil deeds and bad faitli hateful The principles thus 
estabhshed remained, as is confirmed by the weighty testimony of 
Polybius, delivered in a later and mure corrupt a^e. “ If,” says he, 

• If two Plebeians lived together for a year, this was enough to constitute 
Matninomum But the union of Patncians required certain religious rites, 
silled Confarreatio. 
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A change also had taken place in the versification. The metie of 
the ancient Hymn just mentioned is Saturman, a kmd of verso 
which 'much resembled our oira ballad-metre, being regulated by 
accent or cadence solefe without regard to the laws of quantity so 
strictly observed by Greek and later Latin wnters. But at the 
time of the Punic Wars we find the forms of Greek metres already 
established. 

§ 11. The revolution here indicated is no doubt due to the Hellemc 
mfiuences which began to prevail at Rome after the conquest of 
Lower Italy and Sicily. If the compound structure of Latin may 
be compared to that of our own tongue, its destmy has been far dif- 
ferent. While Enghsh can boast of a more vigorous native litera- 
ture than any language except Greek, Latm is perhaps of all the 
most destitute of onginality. The germs of a rude literature existed 
in the ancient Lays and Legends. The Romans, also, from the 
earliest times, seem to have been fond of dramatic representations 
The Atcllane Fables or Exodia of the Oscan tnbes weie a kmd of 
pantomimic performance, which perhaps still survives m the Polici- 
nello of modem Italy. They weie kept up to a late time even at 
Rome, and were extemporaneous pieces, in which it was not dis- 
graceful for the noblest youths to play a part. The Fescennmo 
verses were no doubt the ongmal of the only kind of literature 
which the Romans claim as their own, — that is, the Satura or 
Satire, a lively and caustic entJeism of the foibles and folhes of the 
day. Diamato exhibitions are said to have been first borrowed from 
the Etmscans in the year 363 b.c., when a pestilence was raging at 
Rome , but at this time the drama was a mere name, — the stoiy 
being told by means of dancmg and gesticulation, with music, but 
without words The Roman Drama, however, such as we know it, 
was not so much borrowed or imitated as translated-from the Gieek 
originals. It arose in the penod of tranquillity after the First Punic 
War, when the Temple of Janus was shut for a brief penod. The 
vast increase of wealth which the Romans had lately won was of 
itself sufBcient to give a stimulus to mtellectual exertion as great as 
the Athenians received from their tnumphs over the Persians But 
in the conquered cities of Tarentum and Syracuse the Romans found 
a literature of unrivalled excellence, and it was not their nature to 
pursue with labour what they could adopt ready made Prom this 
time dates the growth of the Gneco-Roman literature. In the 
well-known words of Horace, “ captive Greece took captive her rade 
conqueror.” 

§ 12. The first author of whom wo hear as presenting a finished 
drama to a Roman audience was a Greek named Andromeus He 
was taken prisoner at the capture of Tarentum in 272 b.c., and be- 
came the slave of M Livius Salmator. Afterwards he was set free, 
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moumfully coinpinins of ilic predominance ^^lncll Greeks vcrc daily 
giuning o\cr tlic ancient I.attn poctiy* : 

Mdrtnlc! Iminortttlcs fidre si forct fas, 

Flrrcnt I)iv.t Canicna' X'llvium poclnm. 

It'^<lue,pd^tq^wmc^tOm'no tiitditus thosadro, 

Oblitcl sunt liditiK IdquI- cr Latfnfi HnguS. 

§ 14. But at the very lime when Naivius, tnth the ardour of 
jouth, was beginning first to imit.itc and then to opiiose the Greek 
models intnxluced by Liviuh Andronicus, nos bom the man who 
fixed the Greek metres and fomis of ixjetry irretocably m Latin 
usage, and crushed for c\cr the old Roman Lays, This was Q 
Eimiub, n natno of Budim m Calabria, an Italian probably by 
blood, a Greek by cilucatioii, whose birth-year is fixed at 238 B.c 
In early youth he .settled in Sardinia, and from this island he was 
brought to Rome by Cato in 204, when he was now iii his thirty- 
fifth year, just before the death of X.aw tus. lie lived in a small 
hou«c on the Atentinc, and earned a frugal living for fourteen years 
by teaching Greek to the joung nobles In this period he must 
hate acquired that mastery* over the Latin tongue which is so plainlj 
marked in the fragments of Ins poems which remain lie died in 
the year before the battle of I’j dna (168) at the age of seventy. In 
his latter jears he Miffcrod both from jwerty and disease, winch he 
here w*Uh fortitude ; the disc.isc was aiuscd b,\ his too great fond- 
ness for jovial lii itig. He fulfilled the forebodings of N.tvius , after 
bim the Camcnai, or Latin Muses, forgot their descent, and strode 
in nil things to lie Greek, The epitaph he wrote, to be placed under 
his bust, marks coni-ciousness of this triumph : — 

Asplcitc, o cii VI, seals Ena! imugini’ formam : 

Ilio vcstrfiBi jnaxit masuaaa tacta pntrum. 

X'emo me hcrumis dccoret, ace funern flctu 
Faxit, Cur? Volito vivn’ per ora uriiro. 

As his works belong entirely to the age which forms the subject of 
the next Book, we will reserve our notice of them. 

§ 15. The first writers of Latin prose were the Chroniclers Q. 
Fabins Pictor and L. Cincius Ahmentus, who were both in their 
manhood before the invasion of Hannibal. Fabms served in the 
Gallic IVar of 225, rose to he a Senator, and was sent on an embassy 
to consult the Dcipliic Oracle aRcr the disaster of Cannic. Cincius 
was EOincwliat youngci ; he also became a Senator. At one time 
iic fell into the liands of Hannibal, and some of his statements wath 
regard to the war were derived from the lips of the great Carthagi- 
nian himself. The principal matter treated by both these waiters 
was that which then absorbed all interest; they wrote Chronicles of 
the Second Funic “War, and both prefixed a summary of early Roman 
Historj'. Cincius seems to base been the most trustw’orlby : family 
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l-3rd, or as the French livre is a much smaller fraction of that 
weight.* But even this diminished com was clumsy for use, as 
trade increased ivith increasing empire. After the conquest of 
Southern Italy the precious metals became more plentiful, and the 
coinage of the conquered cities supplied beautiful models. The first 
denanus, or silver piece of ten ases, was struck in the year 269 b o., 
and is evidently imitated from the corns of Magna Gnecia. The 
Roman Generals who commanded m these districts stamped money 
for the use of their armies with the old insignia of the conquered 
cities. The workmanship is, indeed, infenor to the best specimens 
of Hellenic coins, but far supenor to anything Roman, Wore oi 
after. Gold coins of similar model were not struck till near the 
close of the Hanmbalic War (205 bo). The great mass of Roman 
coins which we possess belong to the last century of the Republic 
They usually bear the family emblems of the person who presided 
over the mint, or of the Consuls for whose use they were struck, but 
the execution always remained rude and unattractive. 

Afterwards, Roman conquest gave the means of supplying woiks 
of art by the easier mode of appropriation. In the conquest of 
IStruria, years before, the practice had been begun : from Volsmii 
alone we read that 2000 statues were brought to Rome. In follow- 
ing years Agngentiim, Syracuse, Coiinth, and other famous cities, 
sent the finest works of Hellenic Art to decorate the public buildings 
and public places of the barbarous City of the Tiber, or in many 
cases to ornament the villas of the rapacious generals 

§ 18. In the more intellectual even of the Useful Arts the 
Romans made no great progress. The contrivances of Archimedes 
lor the defence of Syracuse struck them with amazement. In 
Cicero’s time they usually carried the sciences of Number and 
Magnitude no further than was necessary for practical arithmetic 
and mensuration. In 293 b o L. Papinus Cursor the younger set 
up a sun-dial at Rome, and thirty years later another was brought 
from Sicily by the Consul M. Yalerius Messala ; but no one knew 
how to place them, so as to make the shadow of the gnomon an 
index of time. . A water-clock, resembling our sand-glass, was not 
introduced till 159 b o. 

§ 19. Nor were the common conveniences of life in an advanced 
state Up to the year 264 the houses were coinmonl}' roofed with 
slungles of wood, like the Alpine cottages of our daj-s , then first 
earthen tiles began to supersede this rude material. Agnculture 
must have been roughly earned on by men who were as much 
soldiers as countrymen. The ivme of Latium was so bad that 
Cmeas, when he tasted it, said — and the witticism was remembered 

*■ When the pound of weight ceased to he the same with the pound of cur- 
rency, the former wa*! usually designated css grace. 
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little feeling for beauty and delicacy in tlio use of the pencil or 
the chisel, their buildings are stamiicd with a greatness which 
csalted the power of the State while it disregarded the pleasure of 
the individual. 

§ 22. Their attention to practical utility m draining and watering 
tlieir city is especially noted by Strabo m contrast w ith the indiffer- 
ence shown by the Greeks to these iiiattcrs. To the facts already 
stated may be added their rule, established so early ns the jear 
260 ii.c , that no one should be buried within the city, — a rule 
scarcely yet adopted m Ixindon. From this time dates the beginning 
of tho«c rows of sepulchral ironiimcnts which the traveller beheld 
on cither side of the road as lie entered the Eternal City. It was a 
gloomy custom, but better at least than leading graveyards in the 
heart of crowded cities. 

§ 23. A striking proof of engineering skill is shownin the tunnels 
cut through solid rock for the purpose of draining off \olcanic lakes . 
this art we may also bclieio to have been originally borrowed from 
the Etruscans. The first tunnel of which wo hear was that by 
which the Alban Lake was partiallj* let off during the siege of Veil, 
a work which ivas suggested by an Etruscan soothsayer. Other 
works of like kind still remain, though the time of their execution 
is not always known. Hero shall bo added the notice of ono’work 
of kindred sort, which happens by n rare coincidence to combine 
great utility with rarest beauty. Tlio famous M’ Cunus Dentatus, 
when Censor in 272, cut a passage through the rook, by which the 
waters of Lake Vclimis were precipitated into the Nar. By this 
means ho recovered for his newly-conquered Sabine Clients a large 
portion of fertile land, and left behind the most lovely, if not the 
most sublime, of all waterfalls The Falls of Temi, such is the 
famous name they now bear, were wrought by the hand of man. 
“Thousands of travellers visit them,” says Niebuhr; “how few 
know that they are not the work of Nature 1” 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

KITEODCCTOHT : STATE OF THE EASTEEF TTOEED. 

§ 1, Tho East aad Vi'cst. § 2. TJie East froai the death of /i3eia.ai3er to t!:e 
Battle of Ipsus. S3. Egrptatthe present tune. §4. Srria. §5. Per- 
gainus. § G. Ilbodes. § 7. JIacedon. 6 8. Athens. § 9. Sperla. 6 30. 
Commenoement of the Achsean League ; its rapid rise Dader Aratas: 
nnatle to conquer Sjmrta, he makes tlie League subject to Jlacedon. 
§ 11. The Avtolians, § 12. Vi'ar tetsrcea the .Etoliaas and Achaans: 
Philip V. of Jlacedon assists the latter: his successes. § 33. His imad- 
nation firs'! bj the news of Trasimene and Carina;: Demetrius of Fharee. 
§ 14. Philip’s treaty srilh Ha.unihal. 

§ 1. So far, the countries round the 3Iediterranean had been 
divided, as it vrere, into two v.'orids, the Western and the 
Eastern ; the TVestem, in which Borne and Carthage were strug- 
gling for mastery ; the Eastern, in which the JLacedonian suc- 
cessors of Alesander the Great were wasting their strength in 
wars. But from the moment that Philip V. of 3Iacedon entered 
into alliance with Hannibal, the line of separation had been 
broken and Borne only waited her time to break in upon the 
enervated nations of the East. That time came when the battle 
of Zarna had delivered her from the fear of Hannibal, 

§ 2. At the death of Alerander in 323 b.c., his vast Empire- 
fell into distinct portioas. The Generals of the Great King at 
first governed these provinces as Viceroys of Aleiander’s infant 
son. But this child was set aside ; and vithia tvrenty years of 
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Bithjnia, Cappadocia, and Pontus became independent princi- 
palities ; Northern Phrygia ■was occupied . by hosts of vagi'ant 
- Gauls, who gave name to the district called Galatia ; a Greek 
eunuch, named Philetrenis, Treasurer of Lysimachus, lung of 
Thrace, gained possession of the city of Pergamus. He trans- 
mitted his principality to his nephew Eumenes, and Attains, 
another nephew, succeeding to Eumenes, took the title of King. 
Jlost of the Greek cities on the coast, with the islands of Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos, became independent. Such was the con- 
dition of things in 223 B.C., when Antiochus IIL ascended the 
throne, and turned his arms against the Parthians with so much 
success that he assumed the title of the Great. 

§ 5. Attalus, King of Pergamos, saw his advantage in siding 
with Rome. Threatened by the Eng of Macedonia on the north, 
and by the King of S^-ria on the South, he at once threw himself 
into the arms of this powerful ally, and was of no small use to 
the Roman commanders. 

§ 6. The Republic of Rhodes rapidly recovei’ed from tho ter- 
rible siege which it had sustained from Uemetrius Poliorcctes.* 
After Ale.vaudria, Rhodes was the chief commercial place in 
the Eastern part of the Mediterranean. The government was 
conducted on upright principles; her citizens commanded the 
respect of all who had dealings with them. They would gladly 
have stood aloof from the Roman wars. But their old ally, 
the King of Egypt, was too weak to support them; and the 
brutal conduct of the King of Macedonia forced them into 
alliance with Rome. 

§ 7. It remains to take a view of Macedoh itself. 

A very short time after Demetrius the Besieger fled from the 
field of Ipsus, discrowned and helpless, we are smrprised to find 
him in possession of the sceptre of Macedon and lord of Greece. . 
After reigning at Pella for seven yeais, he was expelled from his 
new kingdom by a second coalition, headed by Lysimachus, the 
veteran King of Thrace, and Pyrrhus, the young King of Epiiais. 
He made one more desperate attempt to recover his Asiatic domi- 
nions, when he fell into the hands of Seleucus, and died in captivity 
in the year 2S3 B.c. Soon after, died Ptolemy and Lysimachus. 
Seleucus, the only survivor of Alexander’s generals, would have 
won Macedon also, but in tho moment of conquest he fell by 
the knife of an assassin. This assassin was Ptolemy Cerauniis, 
eldest son of the deceased King of Egypt. For a brief period, 
this savage became King, and lent aid to Pyrrhus in his Italian 
campaigns. But Ceraunus did not long enjoy his ill-gotten spoil. 


Dr. Smith’s Greece, p. 562. 
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He lost his life ia cndcavouiing to stay tho couibc of the Gauls 
who burnt Delplii. 

A period of confusion followed. Tlio Gauls, expelled from 
Europe, settled in Asia Minor; and when Pyrrhus letumed 
from Italy in 273 B.c , bo found that tho sceptre of Macedon had 
fallen into tho bands of Antigoiius Goiiatas, son of Denictnus, 
W'ho transmitted tho sceptre of Macedon to his son Uemetnus 
II. When this prince died, ho left his son Pluhp, a cluld of 
eight years old, to tho charge of his cousin Antigonus Doson,* 
who took possession of tho tlirono for himself, but in other 
respects acted with honour and good faith towards his young 
charge. He ga\o him a good education , and at his death, iii 
220 B c , ho took caic that Pluhp should be proclaimed King to 
the exclusion of his own children. Such an example of good 
faith deserres notice m this age of selfishness and corruption 

When Philip succeeded to the throne, ho found tho kingdom 
in a fiourishing state. Nu foreign enemy thicatened his shores; 
and unhappy Greece, torn by discord, uas ready to welcome him 
as a protector. 

§ 8. The mcro mention of the name of Greece excites soma 
interest in tho mmd of the most indifiercnt reader; and when 
Greece is mentioned, the fiist name that memory recalls is that 
of Athens. But there was little left of that glonous spii it u Inch 
enabled Athens to throw back tho Persian invader from her 
shores After the last struggle for independence, when the name 
of Demosthenes sheds a d^ing glory over Athens, the people 
surrendered itself qujetly to tho protection of the Kmgs of 
Macedon Art, indeed, and htcratuio still remained in their 
old abode. Even now tho silken chains wcie being woi cu, which, 
at a later time, were to bind her Roman conquerors Zeno tho 
Stoic and Epicurus wero establishing tho riial doctrines which 
afterwards divided the Roman mind between them. Menander 
and Philemon and Diphilus were bnngmg on the stage those 
dr am as of tho New Comedy, which not long after dehghted the 
Romans in the imperfect versions of Plautus and Terence. Yet, 
for all this, Athens, the star of Greece, had lost her brightne.ss. 
An Athenian and a sycophant became convertible terms. 

§ 0. In Sparta, the old Donan nobility had dwindled away to 
a few families, who engrossed the land, and exeiuised tyi-anmcal 
rule over the people. In the year 241 B.C., Agis IV., one of the 
Bangs, a young man of noble spirit, endeavoured to bring about 
a reform of the State, by abohshing all debts, and admitting to the 
Spartan franchise a number of the Lacedsemonians, among whom 

* tvTui, miendmg to give; for he did not give up the throne to Philip till 
his death. 
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all lands were to be divided anew according to the system of 
Lycurgus. But tbe old burgesses, led by the Ephors and tbe 
other King, opposed him vehemently; and Agis was jiut to 
death. Then followed a re-action. Cleomenes Hi., son of tbe 
Eling who had opiDosed Agis, succeeded to the crown and re- 
sumed the projects of that unhappy prince. But he showed 
more prudence in the execution of them ; and for a time some 
appearance of vigour was restored to the enfeebled frame of the 
Spartan constitution. 

§ 10. But at that period chief notice belongs to a people who 
had hithei-to played a very subordinate part in the history of 
Greece, the people of Ach^ea. From the time when the “long- 
haired Achasans ” fought against Troy, their name had almost 
vanished from the pages of history. All we know of them is, 
that they were a relic of that ancient people who formerly 
possessed Peloponnesus, and were driven by the conquering 
Dorians to a narrow strip of land on the sea-coast. It was in the 
year 280 b.c., when the irruption of the Gauls filled all hearts 
with fear, that four towns of this obscure district united for 
mutual defence. Such was the beginning of that Confederation, 
wliich became famous under the name of the Achasan League. 

Yet it v;as not to themselves, but to a foreigner, that this 
fame was due. Ai-atus was born at Sicyon about the time when 
Pyrrhus came to his ignoble end. Scarcely had he reached the 
age of twenty, when he formed the plan of dehvering his native 
city from the Tyrant who oppressed her. Success justified his 
audacity ; and Sicyon, by the advice of Aratus, joined the 
Achseau League (251 B.c.). Not many years after, he was ' 
elected General-in-chief, and formed the design of uniting aU 
Peloponnesus under the League. He set Corinth free from her 
Macedonian garrison, and this important city joined the Fede- 
ration. Her example was followed by Megalopolis and by Argos ; 
and by the year 227 B.c. the Achaean League had become the 
chief power of Peloponnesus. But Sparta still stood aloof ; and 
Cleomenes had no mind to let his coimtry become a province of 
the League. Aratus endeavoured to compel him. But he was 
au unskilful general, and Cleomenes’ possessed great talents for 
war. It soon appeared that Sparta was more likely to become 
master of the Achtcans, than the AchEoans of Sparta. In this 
state of things, Aratus scrupled not to undo the work which he 
had spent his best years in executing. He called in the aid of 
Antigonus Doson, or, in other words, he made the Achrean League 
subject to Macedon. The army of Antigonus, united to the 
forces of the League, was too much for Cleomenes. Ho was 
utterly defeated at the battle' of SeDasia (221 b;o.), and died an 
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exile m Egypt Sparta fell into the hdnds of bloody Tyiants , 
and Aratus henceforth appears as Lieutenant of the King of « 
Macedon 

. § 11. There iras yet another warhke State always ready to take 
advantage of the weakness of its neighbours. 

In the best tunes of Greece the HStouans make httle more 
figure than the Achieans From the time when “yellow- 
haired Meleager” slew the boar of Calydon, we hear httle of 
them. Dwelhng in a mountainous district, they were a nation 
of freebooters, a sort of land-pirates, caring for nothing but 
plunder. They owned no kmg; but before this time their 
Bcveial tribes had formed a sort of League ; and deputies met 
every year at Thermon, their chief city, to elect a Captain- 
General {arparryyos). They had thriven on the weakness of their 
neighbours. Ambracia, the capital of Pyrrhus, was theirs , so 
was Naupactus, once the chief station of the Athenian navy in 
the Gulf of Corinth Thermon rose to be a splendid city, and 
here the ^tohan chiefs lived in great magnificence. But they 
contmued their marauding habits on a larger scale and m a 
more regular manner. It was chiefly by their selfish pohcy that 
the Romans were enabled to become masters, of Greece 

§ 12. The iEtolian chiefs thought that the death of Antigonus 
Doson presented a good opportunity for a foray mto Pelopon- 
nesus. The time was well chosen Phihp was too young, they 
thought, to act with promptitude , Aratus was too unskilful a 
general to alarm them. For one year the marauders ravaged 
Arcadia and Argohs at will. But when they repeated their 
inroad in the following season, Philip came to aid the League, 
and the tide of war turned against the -Etolians. 

The young Kii% of Macedon showed great vigour Not only 
did he expel the invaders from Peloponnesus, but broke mto 
their oivn country and surprised Thermon, where all the trea- 
sures of the nation were deposited Here he made the fierce 
chiefs his enemies foi ever , for he earned oil' their treasure, 
destroyed their houses, and burnt down their temples At this 
pioment, Philip’s attention was attracted by events which made 
his successes in .^tolia look pale and tnflmg These events 
were Hannibal’s first victories in Italy. 

§ 13 It was in the winter of 217 B c , when the Achmans and 
their allies wcie assembled at Argos under Phihp’s presidencj, 
that their dehberations were suspended by the tidings of the 
battle of Trasimcne. flhe young King’s mind was fired with 
eager desire to take part in this raoie splendid drama. He made 
peace inth the iEtoHans on terms very favourable to the Achreans ; 
and thus ended what was caUed the last Social "War. 
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Nothing could bo more imprudent than Philip’s desire to ttikc 
, part iu Wostoni politics. His iiositiou at homo was most ad- 
vantageous. His army was well disciplined, his fleet consider- 
able ; his finances iu good order. The King of Egyi>t was too 
feeble to thwart him ; the King of Sj'ria and the llepublic of 
Rhodes were willing to bo his allies ; the Greek states of Asia 
and Europe woro ready to own him as protector ; the malcontent 
-Etoliaus had just felt his power. With prudence ho might have 
formed an Eastern confederation, which would have offered a 
formidable front to Home. 

But his imagination was inflamed by Hannibal's glory; in 
sleep his dreams transported liim to Italy ; and when the news 
of the great victoiy of Catinm followed that of Trasimenc, he de- 
termined no longer to stand aloof. It must bo added, that his 
natural ambition was urged on by a person whom ho had just 
admitted into his councils. This was Demetrius of Pharos, who 
by treachery had lost the Illyrian Principality given him by 
Romo. He took refuge with Philip, and iu tho autumn which 
followed tho battle of Trasimene, tho Senate had sent to demand 
tho surrender of his person. But at that moment, to be an 
enemy to Romo was to bo tho friend of Philip ; and Demetrius 
became tho King’s chief advisor. His acquaintance with Roman 
politics recommended him ; his unscrainilous advice suited tho 
temper of Philip bettor than the cautious policy of Aratus, who 
ceased henceforth to have any weight iu the counsels of Philip. 

§ 14. It has been above mentioned that ns soon as the news of 
the battle of Caunro arrived, Philip Y. lung of Macedon sent off 
ambassadors to offer terms of alliance to Hannibal ; that the 
messengers fell into tho hands of tho Romans, and that conse- 
quently the treaty was not concluded tiU late ill the year 215 b.c. 
In this treaty it was stipulated that Philip should send an army 
to support Hannibal in Italy ; and that, in the evgnt of a suc- 
cessful issue of tho war, Illyria should be given to Demetrius, 
while the Roman possessions in Epiras were handed over to 
Pliilip. The result of this treaty was tho First Macedonian War. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FIBST AND SECOND MACEDOKIAH WABS* SETTLEHEXT OF OBEECE 
BY FLAMiKmns. (214 — 194 bo) 

§ 1. Conduct of Philip § 2. League formed bj Ltermus with iEtolians 
§ 3 Activity of Philip : Ltevinus succeeded by Galba : Ailgina taken. 
§ 4. Danger of Philip m the year 208 * his vigilance and successes. 
§ S End of the First Macedonian Wai. § 6 Philip assists Hannibal at 
Zama: Embassy to Home. § 7. His impolitic conduct ton arils the 
Achoinns His outrages in Asia Minor. § 8. Athens revolts from Philip 
complaints laid before the Senate. § 9. Difficulty in declaring nnr against 
Philip. § 10. Conquests of Philip m Thrace § 11 The Bomans bum 
Clialcis . the Achaians refuse aid to Philip. §12 Galba entei-s Macedonia 
by the North-west: his fruitless campiugn § 13. Second Campaign 
L. Villius, Consul, attempts to enter lliessaly. § 14. T. Quinctius Fla- 
mininns supersedes Villius: he forces the pass of the Aous § 10. His 
operations in Gieece: dissensions in the Acbaian League. §16 Confei-ence 
during winter between Philip and Flamminus. § 17. Third Campaign ■ 
Flamininus continued in command as Proconsul . Romans dominant in 
Greece. §48. Battle of Cynoscephula: . complete defeat of Philip 
§ 19. Terms oScicd by Flamininus to Philip: Peace. § 20. Declaration 
of independence at Istlimian Games. § 21. Proceedings of Antiochus, 
King of Syria § 22. Nabis Tyrant of Sparta siege of Sparto. § 23 
Policy of Flamininus. § 34. Address of Flamininus to Greeks at 
Corinth. § 25 His departure, and Tnumph. 

§ 1. No doubt Philip’s wisest course would have been to abstain 
from mixing himself up with the affairs of Italy ; but, hanng done 
so, he ought to ha\ c engaged heartily m the war. In 21 2 n c Han- 
nibal became master of Tarentum. Then, if e\ er, would have been 
the time for the King to hat o dispatched his Macedonian phalanx 
to support the Carthagmiau m Italy. His inactivity is the more 
remarkable, because about the same time he delivered himself 
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HO entirely to the counsels of DcinetriuH that he did not hesitafo 
to disemban-ass himself of the troublesome remonstrances of 
Aratus by poison. Thus was the patriotic founder of the 
Aclucan League, so long the faithful sen'ant of the Kings of 
Macedon, requited for bis services. 

§ 2. On discovering Philip’s negotiations with Hannibal, the 
Senate dispatched Ivl. Valerius Licvinus, with a small squadron, 
to watch his proceedings. This enterprising ofBcer succeeded 
in checking Philip’s feeble eflbrts ; but he took no forward steq) 
till the year 211 B.c., when he entered into negotiations with 
the /Etolians, and soon found means to induce their greedy 
chiefs to form a treaty with Rome on terms that reveal their 
selfish policy. They were to join Rome in war upon Pliihp : all 
cities taken by the confederate forces were to be handed over 
to the rEtolians, but the inhabitants and moveable property 
were to be left to the Romans. 

§ .3. Tlie news of this treaty roused Philip to something of his 
former activity, and he LalSed the as.sault of his enemies on 
every side. I^ivinus, however, succeeded in taking the strong 
city of Anticyra in Locris, which was treated in the manner 
prescribed by treaty. 

His successor was P. Sulpicius Galba, who was ordered to send 
home the legion which had hitherto been employed in Greece. 
The Senate were of opinion that a squadron of ships, supported 
by Attalus at sea and by the iEtoIians on land, was sufficient 
to hold Philip in check. Galba, thus hampered, was unable to 
do more than seize the island of yEgiua. Here, as at Anticyra, 
the inhabitants were sold as slaves for the benefit of the Romans, 
while the place was left to the RStolian chiefs, who handed it 
over to Attalus for 30 talents. This monarch had lately joined 
the allies mth a squadron of 35 Pergamene ships, and iEgina 
henceforth became his head-quarters. 

The Achmans, notwithstanding the suspicious death of Aratus, 
preferred maintaining their alliance with Philip to uniting them- 
seh'es with greedy freebooters like the iEtoIian-s. But the Lace- 
da’moniaiis and JQeans joined the jEtoIian League. 

$ 4. In the . nest year (208 E.c.) Philip with the Achmans had 
to enter upon a conflict with the Romans and Attalus at sea, 
the .Etolians and Lacedfemonian-s by land, while the Illyrians 
threatened the northern frontiers of llacedonia, and the Thra- 
cians broke into the eastern districts. 

To meet these multiplied enemies, Philip eserted a vigour and 
activity worthy of his best days. Fixing his head-quarters at 
Demetrias (a strong fortress in the south of Thessaly, erected by 
Demetrius Poliorcctes to command the passage from 31acedonia 
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into Greece), he sent tioops to defend his allies fiom the 
attacks of the iEtohans. Attains was happily detached from 
the League by an incursion made by Pi-u.sias of Bithynia into 
his kingdom of Pergamus ; and Galba, left alone with a feeble 
squadron, was obliged to retire to iEgina. 

In the two following 3 ears fortune declared positively for 
Phihp In the Peloponnesus, Philopcnmen, the new general of the 
Achaean League, gained a decided superiority over Lacedaemon. 
The King invaded iEtoha, and again committed Thermon to 
the flames. 

§ 5. The iEtohans, findmg themselves left to bear the brunt 
of the w’ar, were glad to conclude a peace on toims favour- 
able to Macedon Scarcely was the peace concluded, when P. 
Sempronius Tuditanus arrived at Dyrrhachium, and Philip hast- 
ened ever the mountains to attack him But before any 
decisive action, the Epirotes ofiered their mediation, and a treaty 
of peace was signed between Phihp and Rome (205 b c.) 

Thus ended what is commonly called the First Macedonian 
Var. The object of the Romans had been simptyto prevent 
Philip from assisting Hanmbal m Italy, and in this they had 
succeeded at a very small expense to themselves either in men 
or money. 

§ 6 . That Phihp entertained few thoughts of a lastmg peace, is 
shown by the fact that on Hanmbal’s return to Africa, he sent 
him 4000 men, commanded by Sopater, a nobleman of the 
highest rank at the Macedonian court, to assist m maintaining 
the war against Scipio. These men took part m the battle of 
Zama, and their commander with many of his men became pri- 
soners. Phihp had the impudence to send envoys to Rome, 
to demand their hberation Eis envoys were dismissed with 
the stem answer, that “ if Phihp wished for war, he should 
have it” 

§ 7. Meantime the King of Macedon had been displaying a 
most unfortunate activity in the East and in Greece 

On the death of Ptolemy Philopator in the very year of the 
Peace of Dyrrhachium, Philip made a bargam with Antiochus 
Eong of SjTia to divide the dominions that had devolved on the 
boy-king of Egjrpt Ptolemy Epiphanes This was the unprm- 
cipled Treaty of Partition which drove the ministers of young 
Ptolemy to place him under the guardianship of Rome. 

In Greece the tjrranmcal disposition, which Phihp had dis- 
closed over since Demetnus of Phaios became his chief counsel- 
lor, exhibited itself more and more This man was killed in battle 
soon aftei the Peace of Djrrhachium, and was succeeded in the 
king’s confidence by still more unscrupulous knaves, Herachdes, 
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a Tarentine pirate, and Dica3archus, an .ditolian exile. At their 
instigatioti Philip now attempted to take off Philopcomen as he 
had taken off Aratus, hut without success; and the Achrcan 
patriots, though they dreaded the .dEtolian marauders, yet would 
not brook the oppressive tjTanny of Philip. It was as yet 
uncertain what part they would take in the war. , 

In Asia Minor his conduct was so outrageous, that the Rhodian 
fleet combined with that of Attains, took the sea, and blockaded 
him in Caria so closely, that it was not till the spring of 201 n.c, 
that he effected his escape into Europe. 

§ 8. The Rhodians and Attains now passed over to Greece, 
and promised the Athenians support if they would throw off the 
Macedonian yoke. Philip disj)atched an army to overawe 
Athens, while in person he laid siege to Ab 3 ’dos. 

But, meantime, the injured powers had sent to complain at 
Rome ; and three Roman envoys, who were then jnst starting to 
assume the guardianship of the young King of Egj’pt, were 
ordered to visit Philip on their way, and remonstrate on his pro- 
ceedings. They were all men of note, — Claudius Nero the con- 
queror of Hasdrubal, P. Sempronius Tuditanus the author of 
the Peace of Dyrrhachium, and M. AEmilius Lepidus a young 
Senator of high and generous spirit, who afterwards rose to be 
the first man at Rome. Lmvinus was dispatched anew to Greece 
with the fleet that had during the Punic War been emploj-ed on 
the coast of Sicily. But no propo.sal to declare war was made 
till the next year (200 B.C.). 

§ 9. On the Ides of March, the day on which at that period 
the Consuls entered upon ofiice, these magistrates summoned 
the Senate. Dispatches had just arrived from Lmvinus, detail- 
ing in fuU the late conduct of Philip, and urging the necessity' of 
an immediate declaration of war. The three envoys had found < 

Philip at Abydos, and iEmilius had remonstrated in plain and 
open language. “You speak thus,” reph’eJ the Kuig, “because j 

you are a young man, a handsome man, and — a Roman. If,” he ! 

added, “ you wish for war, I am ready.” The Consul, P.Sulpicius 
Galba, who had before succeeded Laevinus, was again appointed 
to conduct the Macedonian rvar, and prepared to bring in a bill 
for the purpose before the Assembly of the Centuries. 

Great pains had been taken to prepare the minds of the People 
for ready acquiescence. At the conclusion of the Hannibalic 
War, the victories of Rome had been celebrated with games of 
extraordinary pomp b}’ the lEdiles, one of whom was T. Quinctius 
Flaraininus, the future conqueror of Philip. The poorer class 
of citizens had been invited to purchase at a low rate the large 
supiilies of grain sent over by Scipio from Africa. Portions of 
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the Public Land lu Apuha and Samnium were distnbuted to the 
veterans of Scipio. 

There ^vas, however, a general disinchnation to make the sacri- 
fices required by a new war. The citizens of Home, as well as 
the Latins and Itahans, were all hablc to be draim for service, 
unless they were past the mihtary ago, or had already served 
their time. Every family had for years seen its best and 
strongest males withdrawn fiom rustic labour to bear arms 
against Carthage , all wqrc anxious to avoid any return of the 
miseries which they had endured during Hannibal’s occupation 
cf Italy. The declaration of war was rejected by the vote ' of 
almost every Centmy. 

But the Senate was not to bo thus discouraged, llie Consul 
was oidered to summon the Centunes to a second vote. 
Before the question was put, he addressed them in a set speech, 
m which he aigucd that the point for decision was, not whether 
they would go to war with Phihp or not, but whether they 
would have that war in Italy or across the sea. The yeomen 
of the Tnbes, ternfied at the thoughts of a new invasion, behoved 
his aiguments, and reversed their vote. 

In consequence of these delays, Galba was not able to reach 
Apollonia till near the end of the season , but he at once 
dispatcbcd C Claudius Centho to reheve Athens. 

§ 10. Meantime Phihp had been pursuing a very successful 
career m Thrace. Abydos alone held out with heroic bravery 
rather than yield to Philip, they said they would destroy eveiy 
living soul within the city, “ Well,” remarked the King, with 
the reckless wit for which ho was famous, “we will suspend the 
siege, and give them three days to kill themselves in.” At 
last it fell ; and Phihp heard that the Bomans were m Epirus 
and at Athens 

§ 11. At once ho crossed over to Demetnas. While he lay 
here, Claudius made an inroad into Euboea, and surprised the 
strong city of Chalcis. Phihp crossed the Eunpus, but, too 
late to save the place from plunder, he resolved to take ven- 
geance upon Athens. Claudius was not strong enough to meet 
him in the field, and Phihp wreaked his barbarous rage on the 
sacred groves and buildings round the city, which his generals 
had hitherto spared The Achoeans were exasperated by this 
conduct, and .were still less unchned to take part with the reckless 
tyrant. 

§ 12 Early in the next year (199 b.o ) Galba moved. Under 
the guidance of Pleuratus^ a young lUyrinn chief, he advanced 
through the rugged and woody districts to the west of the Axius 
(Vardar), then called Eordtea and Elymiotis, but avoided a 
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descent into the level plain ; and Philip, not choosing to risk 'a 
battle on ground unfavourable to the action of the phalanx, 
contented himself with watching the enemy. Galba at length 
returned to Apollonia by the vaUey of the Apsus. He had effected 
nothing, and his army suffered greatly in its bootless campaign. 
When he first landed at Corcyra, he wrote word to the Senate 
that a laurel with which his ship’s stem was decked had 
budded — a sure omen of victory ; but no laurel wreath adorned 
the Consul’s brow. 

§ 13. Galba’s campaign took place after his successor?. ViUius 
Tappulus had entered upon office ; but the latter did not arrive 
at Corcyra till late in the season, and during the winter he was 
occupied with quelling a mutiny. In the spring of 198 B.C. he 
took the field, but did not attempt the northern passes as Galba 
nad done. He had the merit of perceiving that Philip was most 
vulnerable in Thessaly ; that the army, supported by the fleet, 
might by its presence in that country deprive Philip of all in- 
fluence in Greece. With the aim of penetrating into Thessaly, 
therefore, he marched up the valley of the Aoiis ; and in a narrow 
defile of this valley he found Philip strongly posted. While 
he was considering his nest move, he received news .that T. 
Quinctius Flamininus, the Consul of the year, had arrived at 
Corcyra to take the command. 

§ 14. Flamininus is as much the hero of the Macedonian war 
as is Scipio of the war with Hannibal. He also was a Patrician, 
and was elected to the Consulship at the age of thirty. Unlike 
Galba and ViUius, he left Rome soon after the Ides of March, 
instead of allowing himself to be detained at Rome tiU it was 
time to go into winter-quarters. His brother Lucius accom- 
panied him to take the command of the fleet. 

The position occupied by Philip was at a' point where the valley 
closes in to a nairow gorge, which the Macedonians had occupied 
so skilfully that Flamininus hesitated to attempt a direct 
attack.* Both armies lay confronting each other for about si.v 
weeks, when an attempt was made to settle matters by negotia- 
tion. But Flamininus demanded that “ the King should with- 
draw his garrisons from all Hellenic cities, make restitution for 
injuries past, and leave them independent for the future,” and 
Philip broke off the conference, exclaiming that “no harder 
terms could bo asked if he were beateu.” It is probable that 
the Romans might have been altogether foiled, had not an 
Epirote chief named Charops betrayed a path by which the 
enemy’s position might be turned. The Macedonians beat off 

^ The place sceni.s to h.ive hecu .a little below Hissoara, where a ridge 
;trike:i across the gorge, and leaves a very narrow passage for the stream. 
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the Soman assaults gallantly till they found themselves attacked 
in rear. Then they fled precipitately up the pass, past the 
present town of Metzovo ; and Philip, after throwing garrisons 
into the stiongest fortresses of Thessaly, withdrew to Pella. 

§ 15 I’lamininus attempted not to pursue him, hut remained 
in Epinis, where he secured the goodivill of the people by his 
mild treatment. From Epirus he marched through Thessaly, 
and passed southward into Loons, where the seaport of Antn^ra 
served as a basis of operations. He then laid siege to Elateia, a 
strong fortress which commanded the chief pass leading from 
Boeotia northiCards 

Meanwhile the Eoman fleet, under the command of the 
general’s brother, anchored at Cenohreie, the eastern haven of 
Connth The purpose of L Flamininus was to influence the 
General Assembly of the Achaean League, which had met at 
.®gium The question for decision was whether they were to 
take part in the war, and if so, what part Opinion had gra- 
dually been becoming more positive m favour of the Homans, 
and the leader of the Macedonian party had been banished , 
yet theie was a third party, headed by Philopcemen, which 
desired neutrahty. Great was the perplexity of the Assembly 
If they declared in favour of the Romans, they would find 
themselves leagued with the barbarous ^tolians ; if they re- 
mained neutral, they might find themselves left m a perilous 
state of isolation It is probable that the neutral party would 
have earned the day, had not Philopcemen been absent After 
heanng the envoys of both powers, they sat a whole day silent 
or murmunng. Next day a tumultuous debate followed; on 
the third day the majonty voted for alhance with Home, but 
the representatives of some States withdrew under protest ; 
Argos admitted a Macedonian garnson , and Megalopohs stood 
aloof The League was in fact broken up , but the vote of the 
Assembly enabled Flaminmusto declare himself Protector of the 
hberties of Greece 

§ 16. Dunng the wmter, both powers were active m negotia- 
tion. Phihp was alarmed at the success of Flamimnus. Fla- 
mininus was fearful of being superseded in the command. 

Both parties therefore agreed to a conference, which was held 
near the Pass of Thermopylte The King approached the ap- 
pointed place in his state galley, attended by the banished 
Achiiean leader, and two Macedonian officers. Flamininus stood 
upon the shore surrounded by his allies, Amynander Prince of 
the Athamanians, the envoy of Attains, the Rhodian^ admiral, 
the chiefs of the Achaean League, and Phameas the one- 03 ed 
captain of the ^tohans The Roman began by demanding that 
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“ Philip should restore freedom to the cities of Greece, and 
make restitution for injuries,” He was followed by his several 
allies, who urged their own claims, not without vehemence 
Philip kept his patience till the ^Etolian chief broke in bv 
saying, that “ this was no question of words : the long and short 
of it was that Philip must conquer or obey.*’ “ Ay,” retorted 
the Ki n g in his sarcastic vein, " one may see that with half an 
eye.” So closed the first day’s conference. Nest day Flamininus 
IJersuaded the allies to allow him to conduct the negotiations 
alone. On the third day proceedings closed with a proposal that 
both parties should send envoys to the Senate at Home, 

When Philip’s envoy began a set speech before the Senate 
he was cut short by the question, “ Whether the King was pre-' 
pared to withdraw the garrisons from the three fortresses which 
(in his biting way) he used to call the. Fetters of Greece — De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Corinth.?” The envoy had received no 
instructions on this point, and was ordered to leave Home. 

§ 17. Both parties therefore prepared for a decisive conflict. 
Flamininus was continued in the command as Proconsul All 
Greece between Thessaly and the Isthmus was with him, except 
Acamania and Bceotia. Acamania might safely be neglected, 
but it was of high importance to secure Bceotia. An assembly 
was held at Thebes to discuss the propriety of submission, at 
which Attalus, now an old man, spoke \vith so much warmth 
that he fell down in a fit, and died not long after. During the 
debate the Consul introduced a body of soldiers into Thebes, and 
the Assembly voted for alliance with Borne. StiU more mortily- 
ing to Philip was it to see Nabis, Tyrant of Lacechemon, follow 
the general current. He had stooped to court the favour of 
this monster, and as an earnest of goodwill put Aigos into his 
hands. Nabis took the bribe, and then concluded an alliance 
with Flamininus. 

§ IS. In 197 B.C., therefore, Flamininus advanced from Eiaieia to 
’ihermopyke with all Greece at his back. Here he paused till he 
was joined by a division of iEtolian cavahy. Philip had already 
passed through the Yale of Temp6 into Thessaly. Constant wars 
had so drained the population of Macedonia that the levies in- 
cluded veterans past the time of service, and hoys of the tender 
age of sixteen. 'The phalanx, as usual, consisted of two dirisions, 
each 6000 strong; and to this were added about 7000 light troops 
and 2000 horse. The Eomans had about the same number of 
foot, but the iEtolian cavalry gave them a great advantage in this 
arm. After some manceuvring, Piulip fell hack upon Scotussa, 
where plains of waving com, then just ripe, supplied forage. 
Flamininus followed ; and the two armies encamped, rmknovingly, 
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on opposite sides of the same lo\r i-ange of hills, which from their 
appearance were called Cyno&cephalcc, or the Bogheads. The 
next day iras stormy, and the air so darkened by mist and ram 
that the men could only see a few yards before them. Philip, 
however, detached a body of hght troops to occupy the ndge • 
and at the same time a Boman reconnoitnng party ascended the 
opposite slope. The Eomans, being the weaker, were dnven 
down the hill towards their camp, where they weie suppoi’ted 
by fresh troops, and the Macedonians were obhged to retire to 
the summit of the ridge The mist now cleared off. The Mace- 
donians, reinforced in their turn, agam forced the Bomans down 
the slope, and would have cut them to pieces had not the 
.Stohan cavalry held them in check Flamininus now drew out 
the Legions, and adranced with his whole hne of battle ; while 
the Macedonian officers sent off message after message to the 
King, exaggeratmg their success, and urgmg him to hung up the 
Phalanxes and secure the victory. Philip was a good general, 
and had no mind to entangle his columns in uneven ground, but 
he suffered himself to bo persuaded against his hotter judgment. 
Tlio King himself led one Phalanx on the right, while Nicanor 
was to follow with the other on the left. 

On ordmaiy occasions the Phalanx was drawn up sixteen men 
in file ; hut on this day Philip threw his dnision into a much 
deeper column. Its weight was thus much increased , and as 
it bore down upon the Roman left with levelled lances, ten 
points against each soldier, its charge was iivesistihle The 
Legions gave way before it But while this was taking place on 
the Boman left, Flamininus upon the right observed Nicanor’s 
Phalanx stiU upon the brow of the lull, broken by the lOugh 
ground He immediately sent up his elephants, and following 
with his Legionanes charged before the enemy had found time 
to form Tlie left Phalanx, attacked m this helpless condition, 
was driven over the lull in utter confusion. Phihp saw that aU 
was lost, and left the field Not fewer than 8000 Macedonians were 
kiUed ; 7000 were taken prisoners The army was annihilated 

§ 19. When the Bomans reached the Macedoman camp, they 
found that their hght-fingeied allies the ffiltohans had already 
plundered it If this disgusted the soldiery, Flamininus himself 
was provoked by the arrogance with which their chiefs claimed 
the chief share in the victory of CjTioscephalra. Their cavalry 
had doubtless done good service , but it was too much for Boman 
pride to hear an epigram lecitcd, in which it was said that 
“Phihp had been conquered by the jEtohans and the Latins.”* 

* AjTAfX^D vv' nSi Aar/rwy. The epigram was M ntten hj 

Alcaius of Messene. See Plutarch, Vit. Flamm. c. 9 
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Tho jEtolians had now ceased to be useful to the Romans, and 
from this time forth wo find little harmony between them. 
Plamininus hold a conference with Philip at Temp6 ; and tho 
*Etolians were furious to find that the politic Roman ofiered Philip 
the old conditions of peace, whereas they wished for nothing less 
than to deprive him of his crown, Philip gladly accepted the 
offer of tho General ; ho paid down 200 talents caution-money, 
and gave up his son Demetrius and other hostages, who were 
to be restored in case tho Senate refused their assent to the 
treaty. But Flamininua was at this time completely trusted ; 
and ten Commissioners were sent with a Decree of the Senate, 
which prescribed tho basis on which the settlement of Greece 
was to be made. All tho engagements of the Proconsul were 
sanctioned ; but Philip was required to pay 1000 talents, half at 
once and half in annual instalments for ten years. 

On the arrival of the Commissioners, rumours became rife of 
the intentions of the Senate. The iEtohans eagerly caught up 
these rumours, and endeavoured to raise the indignation of the 
Greeks. “Tho freedom promised was,” they said, “an illusion. 
Greece would only find a change of masters. Macedonian garri- 
sons will be replaced by Roman. The Fetters of Greece would 
only be clasped tighter by a stronger hand.” Plamininus exerted 
himself to weaken the efiect of these representations ; and the 
Greeks waited anxiously, but quietly, for the promulgation of 
the Decree. 

§ 20. The Commissioners repaired to Coi-inth, and it was 
generally known that their resolutions would be publicly 
announced at the approaching Isthmian Games. That city of 
old renoum was thronged by tho assembled Greeks, who 
came not so much to witness the national festival, as to learn 
their country’s fate from the lips of the conqueror. The day 
arrived. Plamininus took his seat in the Amphitheatre. Amid 
the expectation of all men, a trumpet sounded, and a crier 
advanced into the arena, who proclaimed that, thk Roman Se- 
nate AND T. QuINCTIUS THE GENERAL, HAVING CONQUERED KiNG 
Philip and the Macedonians, declared aiA, the Greeks who 

HAD BEEN SUBJECT TO THE KlNG FREE ..VND INDEPENDENT. The 

glad news was more thau nien could believe ; they gaxed incre- 
dulously on each other ; they asked their neighbours whether 
they had heard aright. Then a general cry arose that the jjro- 
clamation should be repeated. And now, when doubt gave way 
to certainty, a deafening shout of joy burst from the assembled 
multitude. Men’s minds were too much absorbed with serious 
topics to be interested by shows ; the games were hurried over. 
When the Roman General rose to leave the Amphitheatre, the 
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crowd pressed so closely round linn, eager to touch his hanJ 
and wreathe his head with gailands, that he was well nigh 
smothered under then tumultuous greeting 

This memorable ci ent took place in the summer of 19G B a 
about a year after the battle of Cynoscopbnlm 

§21. Flamminus remained ncai’lytuo years in Greece aftei 
the day of the Proclamation. Abcady the seeds of a neu war 
were sown. Envoys had arrived "from Antiochus, King of Syria 
a rash and selfish monarch, who had some reason for alarm We 
haie related how he had propo'cd to dnide uith Phihp the 
possessions of the ICing of Egypt But no sooner was Phihp 
engaged in war with Rome, than Antiochus seized the oppor- 
tunity to occupy Asia Elinor, and he was now preparing to cross 
the Hellespont. 

Hitherto, riamimmis had abstained from every step which 
could irritate a new enemy ; but now he cared not an\ longer 
to humour the King of Syna Ho dismissed the Envoys ivith 
peicmptoiy orders for Antiochus “to icstorcthe Greek cities 
in Asia to independence, and on no account to set foot in 
Europe.” At the same time ho promised that Commissioners 
should bo sent to acquaint him more explicitly with the pleasure 
of the Senate 

§ 22. Some thmgs in Greece required the immediate attention 
of the General. It was necessary to secure the peace and safetj* 
of Peloponnesus by putting down Nabis, Tyrant of Lacedeemon 
No peaceful community could subsist by the side of this 
barbarian. How he gamed his power we know not He con- 
firmed himself in it by a cancature of the reforms of Cleomenes, 
and distributed the lands among a number of enfranchised 
Helots. The rich and respectable citizens he bamshed or ex- 
ecuted ; those who were suspected of wealth weie put to the 
torture His favourite engine for this purpose was a wooden 
figure representing his wife Apega, which clasped the unhappy 
recusant to breasts furnished with sharp spikes m place of 
nipples. He maintained a considerable fleet and army, which 
were employed in piracy and plunder 

The Roman general had no pretext for war against him. He 
had admitted him mto alhance just before the battle of Cynosce- 
phala», and Nabis had not broken the terms Flamimnus, there- 
fore, resolved to act merely as the agent of the Achieans, who 
had abundant grounds for complaint against the Tyrant He 
led the allies against Sparta, which, though formerly unwalled, 
was How strongly fortified ; and the desperadoes who formed its 
garrison defended their last hope bravely But the Tyrant must 
have yielded at discretion, had not Flamminus, whose depaiture 

BOMB. • I, 
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from Greece was now fast approaching, granted liini fair terms 
The Achi-cans murmured, but in vain. Nabis was dej)rived of 
tlic soutlicrii portion of Laconia, which was declared free and 
was required to give up his fleet and disband his army, 

§ 23. I'lamininus employed the few months that remained 
before his dcpartui-e in making a tour of Greece, and settling 
the government in 'l’hesB.aly and other newly-ernancipated places. 
Everywhere he gave preponderance to the aristocratical or 
Roman party, and attempted to create such a balance of power, 
that each State should be afi'aid of going to war. He spared 
Philip in the North to check the jjower of the .lEtolians, and 
left Nabis in the South to be a thorn in the side of the Achajans. 
He intended that no state in Greece should be strong enough 
to prevail over the rest, but that all should maintain a species 
of independence under the protection of Rome, which was to 
occupy the place filled by Macedon since the battle of Sellasia, 

§ 24. The spring of the year 194 B.c. now came on, and 
Flamininus prciwred for departure. He assembled his Grecian 
allies at Corinth, aud addressed them in a parting speech. He 
declared ho had been actuated in all his measures by a sincere 
desire of promoting their good ; he had spared Nabis only because 
ho could not put him down without destroying the ancient city of 
Sparta ; “ liis last act,” he said, “should prove whether the word 
of Romans or of AStolians were more tnistworthy. He would 
show that the freedom of Greece was to be no illusion. He 
would withdraw the Roman garrisons from all the cities, even 
from those famous strongholds which were caRed the Fetters of 
Greece, Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias should be pledges of 
his sincerity. And now,” he added, “ now that you have perfect 
liberty, show that you understand its value by maintaining peace 
and goodwill among yourselves. Let the Roman People know 
that you are worthy of the gift they have bestowed.” 

These words so touched the hearers, that with the excitable 
temper of a Southern people they burst into tears ; and the 
General himself was so affected, that he was for a time unable 
to go on. After a pause, he asked as a personal favour, that all 
Roman citizens who were in slavery among them should be set 
free, and allowed to attend his triumph. The request was granted 
by acclamation: and the Achieans alone redeemed 1200 Roman 
slaves at the expense of the State. 

§ 24. Two months after this memorable scene, Flamininus set 
sail from Orienm, after an absence of nearly five years, during 
three of which he had been almost the absolute Sovereign of 

Hf'nce th s district was uamed The T,lcuth€ro-Ti.iCones. 
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Givvcc ik< l.tiulcd ill Biniiiclusiuni Mith bis army, anil maichcd 
in a SKI I of fc .lal i>roci'‘-‘'ion along tlio Ajipinn Wa} to Rome 
Tho Senate mrl bim ouImiIc tbe iialLs, and granted tbo 'Jimmpb 
lie bad tamed. Tlic 'J'mimpb lasted three dajj.. Tbo 

Jirsl two t\ere talvt-n «p with procteision'i of cars, c.aritmg tbe 
spniK taken fiom I’hibp and JTabis. On tbo third da}, the 
Gei’cnil bniisplf ascended to the Capitol, picctnlctl by bis pri- 
soners and hostage*!, niiinng wham were two lung’s soui, Deme- 
tnns < on of I’bibp, and Anneiies ron of Xabis. After him came 
Ins soldier, all eiincbcd by the war, and, lastly, the bberated 
sia\us. fornnng the most glorious part of the whole. Xot Scipio 
biinself Ind enjoyed a more bplcndid trnimpb 'I bo ebai actor 
of riannninu«, indeed, could not cballengc comparison « lUi tbo 
heroic proportions oflscipio: jet there was no otboi Roniaii who 
could be Compared with rinminiuus. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

IV'AR WITH ANTIOCHUS, AND SETTLEJfEKT OF EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

(192—188 B.O.) 

§ 1. Antiocluis ordered to quit Europe. § 2. His court at Epliesus visited 
by Hannibal : liotv tliis happened. § 3. H.annibal’s plan. § 4. Intrigues 
of jEtolians in Greece : de.ath of Nabis : Sparta joins Acbman i.e.ague. 
§ 5. Flamininus dispatched to Greece: Tlio.as the jEtolian persn.ades An- 
tiochus to cross over into Greece, § 6. Antioclius lands at Deinetrias : 
wekoined'by the northern Greeks. §7. Opinion of Hannibal : frivolity of 
Antiochus. §8. Next spring, Antioclius advances into Acarnania : retreats 
to Tberraopyl.-e. § 9. The pass of Thcrmopyl® forced by the Consul Gin- 
brio: Cato. § 10. Advice of Flamininus to Ghibrio, not to crush Aiitolians. 
§ 11. Flamininus puls all Peloponnesus under the Aclucan League: his 
warning. § 12. Next year, L. Scipio, with his brother Publius ns Legate, 
takes the cotnm.and against Antiochus. § 13. Operations by sea : Battle of 
Myonnesus. § 14. Great army of Antiochus. §15. Battle of JInguasla : 
utter defeat of the Syrians. § 16. Terms of peace dictated by Scipio. 
§ 17. Effects at Bome of the Syrian triumph.’ § 18. JI. Fulvius Nobillor 
reduces yEtolhans : ITamininus again interferes. § 19. Cn. JIanlius Vulso 
makes war, without authority, upon the Galatians. § 20. Distribution of 
the Asi.atic possessions of Antiochus. § 21. Fruits of the Galatian War. 

§ 1. Notwithstanding tho warning of Flamininus, Antiochus 
crossed the Hellespont (192 d.c.). Abydos yielded to him. Ly- 
.simacheia, destroyed by Philip, he ordered to be rebuilt ; atid 
here he was found by the Commi.ssiouers of the Senate They 
told him not to imagine that the Romans had. spared Philip 
for him to conquer, and required liim to quit Europe at once 
and to give up all the cities of Asia Minor which he had taken. 
An angry argument followed, which was broken off by a false 
report of the death of young Ptolemy. The Syrian King returned 
in haste to Asia, that ho might bo ready for all contingencies. 
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§ 2. Al this crihh tlu* ctmrt of Antiocbun was visited by a 
man wliO'-i' coun*>i’ls, Imd they been follow c(1,iniglit have changed 
Ibo lii'-lon* of tlio world. 

After the conclu<-ion of jic.-icc with Home, Hannibal applied 
all Ins onoi^nc's (o the rofonn of tlio State, lijs first stcji 
was to put dowrn the solfish oligarch) which had crippled 
Ins enterjirisas in Italy. He hatl carried safe fioin the field 
of Zama the greater pari of his aetemns, and their swords made 
linn in.i' fir of the .State. lie found that the finances had been 
sliamefully innladniinistered by the Conned of One Hundred 
He at once onlainod that this Conned should bo rc-clcctcd, 
wholly 01 in part, eaery jear, not by tlienihehcs, lint by the- 
pc'iple He pnl)h«ho<l a iit.atcnicnt, by which it appeared that 
the pra«ont revenue, properly ndniinihtercd, would ainidy suffice 
to dcfr.vy all the e\in.n-is of the (5o\ emiiieiit, as well ns to pay 
the Inbnte due to IJonie. The old oliearcliy could not brook to 
lo'xj ilie pins of office without a struggle. Tliov sent messagea 
to the Sinite aci tiding Hannibal of fominifi secret treaties with 
Antioclms and oUien> As soon as the Macedonian tVnr was 
ended, the Jennie sent commi*" loners to iiKpnro into the truth 
of 1 ho necusnt tons Hannibal felt t hat he was already condemned 
by tlu"e pri'jn<hc.( d judges, and tied from Africa. He reached 
'l^rc in safetv, and thence repaired to the court of Antiochiis at 
Hjilitsin Here he exortod all his abilities to widen the breach 
bi tween Home and tln'Fvrinn monnrcli. 

S ti. Antioclius had made up his ndnd to war, and Ilnnniba’ 
w.as wclcoi'H d and consnlted His plan of operations was this 
He .aal cd for 10, OHO men and 100 ships of war, with transports 
With thaso he would F,iil to Carthage and make her dcclnie 
war against Home. He would then invade Italy, wliilo Anli- 
oclius. with an overpowering foicc, should cross over into Greece 
and ra'so all the country ngnnist Home. 

§ 1. Tiielimo was favoiirnhlo The Romans were engaged in 
desperate conflicts with the Spaniards, as well ns with the Ligii- 
nnns and the Onnls of NoiUiom Italy ;* and the presence of 
Hiinnih.ll might have levived n contest as tierce as iii the Great 
I’uinc War. In Greece the discontent of the /Ktolmns had laid 
a Irani of fresh troubles. Ko sooner bad Rlnmininiis turned his 
back ihan they began llieir intrigues, and dctcmiined to set 
Greece in a _ flame At the suggestion of Thons, their Chief, 
envoys wern sent to Antioclius, Plnhp, and Nnbis, urging these 
inonarchs to war. Plnhp at once refused ; ho had snlTcred too 
much ; he detested the vRtohans, and w'ns little satisfied with 
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the selfish conduct of Antiochus. Nabi.s wanted little incite- 
ment : he flow to ai’ras, u.ssassinntcd all the Roman partisans in 
Lneodpumon, and sent marauding parties into tlio territoiy of the 
Achrean League j • but lie was soon compelled by Philopoeraen to 
retire behind the walls of Sparta. Antiochus sent back Tlioas 
with promi8o.s, and the /Etolians resolved at once to commence 
their movements. On a given _day they attempted to gain 
posso.ssion of Glialois, Demetrias, and Sparta. At Clialcis they 
failed. Demetrias was betrayed by its inhabitants. Their per- 
fidious attempt on Sparta was defeated Nabis liimself was 
killed ; the most respeetablo citizens hastily sent for 1‘hilo- 
pcemen, and declni-ed Sparta a member of the Achrean League. 

§ 6. Those things took place in the summer of 1.92 b.c. On 
hearing of the first disturbances, tlio Senate had dispatched 
Flamininus to Greece at the licad of a Commission. Flami- 
ninus remained there, while he sent on the other Commissioners 
to warn Antiochus against taking part with the iEtolians. But 
Tlioas had just returned to Ephesus with news of the ca25ture 
of Demetrias. If the King would but show himself, he said, 
Macedonia and all Greece would rise to welcome him ; but he 
must come at once, or the Romans would bo upon them. 

The only forces which Antiochus had ready wore the 10,000 
men whom he had assembled to execute the jilan of Hannibal. 
The great Carthaginian had overcome the King’q jealous feelings 
by the tale of his boyish oath to bear eternal enmity against 
Romo ; anji for a time Antiochus followed all his counsels. But 
the flattci’ing words of Thoas once more estranged the King’s 
mind from the great general ; and the lying' iEtolian obtained 
absolute influence at court. Notwithstanding the pleadings of 
Hahnibiil, notwithstanding the wai-nings of the Roman Com- 
missioners, Antiochus determined to set sail for Europe, and 
thus virtually declared war against Rome. 

§ 6. He offered a solemn sacrifice at Troy, and in a few days 
landed at Demetrias. Here ho was welcomed "with Io\id accla- 
mations. .The BoBotians, eager to satiate their hatred of Rome, 
received him joyfully; the people of Elis, old enemies of the 
Achrean- League, sent him favourable answers ; the Epirotes i>ro- 
mised to join him as soon as he should appear ; and Amy- 
nander, the Athamanian, was persuaded to desert his old allies 
and join Antiochus. The Achreans, however, unanimously de- 
clined his offers. 

Presently, he held a council of war at Demetrias. The 
zEtolians advised that the first thing needful was to secure 
possession of all Thessaly. AU the rest approved e.xcept 
Hannibal, who sate silent. The King asked his opinion. He 
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said that “his opinion -was unchanged He had thought before, 
and he thought still, that all the time spent in gaming the 
Biippoit of the Greeks was thrown away. TJiey must side with 
the strongest, and if the King were victonous would join him 
ns a inattei of course. It was ill-advised to have believed 
the false leports of the iCtohans, and to have ventuied into 
Gieece with so small a force ; but now the best thing to be 
done was to force Philip to take part with them, by ordenng 
Seleucus, the King’s son, to advance into Macedonia , to send 
foi reinforcements without delay, to station the fleet at Cor- 
oyra, and concentrate all the forces in Epirus, so as to meet the 
Romans there or (if possible) to invade Italy ” 

§ 7 But this plan was too great for the petty mind of the 
King and his advisers He spent the summer in Thessaly, and 
as winter approached retired to the fortiess of Chalcis in Euboea, 
which had opened its gates at his appioach Hero the senseless 
monarch gave himself up to enjoyment He marned a fair 
daughter of the iilace, and celebrated his marriage with Oriental 
splendour His officers and their men followed the royal ex- 
ample ; all bonds of order and discipline were relaxed. The 
Syi'ians passed the winter in idling and drinking, and Philo- 
poemen regretted that he was no longer General of the League, 
01 he' w’ould have out off the w’hole army in detail 

Meanwhile the Senate weic busily engaged ni piepanng for war 
The conduct of Antiochus bad so completely thrown the game 
into the hands of the Homans that it was easy to represent the 
war as one of simple defence No one could say that they had 
provoked it The Achtcans regarded them as their champions. 

§ 8 In'the spiing of the next year (191 bo) Antiochus loused 
liimself and advanced into Acamania Ilis prospects suddenly 
darkened At the same moment he heard that Phihp, with the 
authority of the Eomans, was fast reconquering the Thessalian 
cities which had submitted in the previous year, and that the 
Consul, M’ Aoihus Glabrio, had also entered Thessaly. The 
ffiltohans, after all their promises, brought but 4000 men into 
the field. Antiochus retraced his steps to Chalcis, and sent 
urgent messages for additional forces, but in vain The Roman 
Consul was approaching 'Phermopylaj from the north, and unless 
he were checked here, Boeotia and Eubma, as well as Thessaly, 
would be lost 

§ 9 The Pass of Thermopylse is formed, as is well known, by 
a spur of Mount OEta, which comes close dowm upon the sea 
The Kmg intrenched himself in the narrowest place, like Leonidas 
of old, but not in the spirit of Leonidas Hie mountain- 
path, by which the Persian troops had found a way to the rear 
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of tho Greeks, was now committed to the charge of the /liltoliane ; 
but these freebooters sent a small detachment onh’ on this 
sorrice, while they, employed their chief force in seizing tho 
neighbouring city of Heraclca. Tho Consul encamped in 
front of the Pass ; but before commencing tho assault lie sent 
his lieutenants, L. Valerius Flaccus and if. Porcius Cato, to 
force their wa}; over tho mountain to the rear of tho enemy. 
Tho Syrians defended their entrenchments well, but as soon 
as they found themselves attacked in rear, they threw down 
their arms and lied with precipitation, Antiochus himself was 
wounded in tho moulli by a stone, and escaped with only 500 
men to Ghalcis. The Consul embraced Cato before tho whole 
army, and, declaring that tho whole merit of tho victory lay 
with him, sent him home with news of tho victory. He tra- 
velled with tho gi'catost si>ecd, landed at Tarentum, and in live 
days more annouuccd to tho Senate that Greece was delivered 
from tho Syrians. Wlicn tho Consul advanced into Bceotia, 
the Ifing rc-ombarked for Ephesus, taking with him his, bride, 
tho only conquest which ho retained. 

§ 10. Glabrio soon reduced tho strong places which had joined 
the enemy, and then laid siege to Naupaotus, tho chief station 
of the zEtolian navy. While he was thus engaged, Flamininus 
arrived in his camp. Ho immediately pointed out tt> the 
Consul that it would be an error to crush the ^Etolians alto-, 
gather, and thus to lcp,vo Philip, who had by this time recon- 
quered- Upper Thessaly, without any people strong enough to 
balance his power in Upper Greece. Glabrio acquiesced, and 
Naupactus was loft to tho /Etolians. 

§ 11. On his way to the Consul’s camp, Flamininus ordered 
the klessonians and Eleans to give in their adhesion to the 
Acliasan League. Thus nt length all Pelopbnnesus was combiued 
into one Federate State, and the darling project of Aratus 
seemed to be fulfilled. But Philopccmen and the patriots looked 
sadly on. They felt that this consummation was due to foreign' 
force, and was, in fact, a proof of weakness. This weakness 
appeared still more palpably before the departure of the Romans. 
The Achosans laid claim to the island of Zacynthus, which had 
lately belonged to Philip. “ Take care,” said Flamininus, “ what 
you do. Your League is like a tortoise, safe while it keeps its 
head within Peloponnesus, but in danger as soon ns it ventures 
beyond.” The League needed no further hint. It drew in its 
head, and Zacynthus passed into the hands of the Romans. 

§ 12. As soon as Antiochus had left Europe, he thought he was 
secure from the Romans. But Hannibal, who had prophesied the 
event of the last campaign, and had now regained some measure 
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of credit with the aiTogant monarch, told him ho only wondered 
they wore not already in Asia. 

The Consuls for the new year (190 bo) were L Soipio the elder 
bi other, and C. Lajlius the bosom friend, of the great Afnoanus 
Lxhus was ansaous for the command in the East, and the Senate 
were disposed to confer it on him ; but Africanus rose in the Senate* 
house and said, that if they would give it to his brother, ho would 
lumself accompany him as heutenant. This decided the question, 
and the two Scipios loft the city as early as possible for Greece. 
They found Glabno stiU engaged in the siege of petty fortresses 
•Ahicanus had taken care that a number of his own veterans 
should bo enhsted in his brother’s army ; and they both agreed 
that the war should be carried as soon as possible mto Asia 
L. Scipio therefore granted a frash armistice to the /Stohans, 
and sent an envoy to Philip to demand a free passage for the 
army through Macedonia and Thrace Philip, eager to retam 
his conquests in Thessaly, showed great alacrity in the Roman 
service. He repaired the roads and bridges, laid m stores for 
the army along the hno of march, and attended the Consul in 
person to the Hellespont 

§ 13. The march of the Romans eastward convmced Antiochus 
that Hanmbal was a true prophet He immediately ordered a 
force to bo collected so vast as to insure victory over the rash 
invaders, and dispatched Hannibal mto Phcemcia to bnng up 
reinforcements for the fleet 

But the Roman commander ordered a Rhodian fleet to the 
coast of Cana to mtercept Hannibal, and the brave islanders 
performed this service with complete success : Hanmbars Phoe- 
nician sqiiadion was dispersed, and the Rhodians, combmed with 
the Roman ships, attacked the Syrian fleet. A sharp conflict 
ensued off Myonnesus, a promontory of Lydia, m which the 
Synan Admiral lost more than half his fleet, and left the sea at 
the command of the enemy. 

§ 14 The Kmg had collected a vast army from aU quarters 
Besides his own people, he gathered levies from North and South 
All kinds of men appeared in his ranks ' Scythian and Galatian 
horsemen; Persian nders clad m complete armour, man and 
horse , scythed cars, hke those of the Westem' Celts , Cretan 
shngers ; Arabian archers mounted on dromedaries ,- Indian 
elephante to the number of forty-four.'* Sixteen thousand men 
bore the redoubted name of the Phalanx ; and the 5hte of the 
army, hke that of Alexander, were called Argyraspids ; but 

* The Romatis had a few African elephants, an inferior kind. They first 
used elephants in the Macedonian war (Lit xxzi. 36), but they never relied 
much on these animaU 
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though Iho names and arms were Macedonian, the men uere the 
raou of Xerxes and Darius. 

With this host Autiochus ravaged tho plains of Mysia and 
Lydia, Pergnmus was bravely defended by Attains, the young 
King’s brother, Eumencs himself being with the Roman army. 
Africatms, who was one of tho Salian Priests of Mars, stayed in 
Europe for tho duo performance of certain solemn rites, while 
tho army crossed tho Hellespont. Soon after this, ho was taken 
ill, and obliged to remain at Elma, tho .seaport of Pergamus, 
while tho army advanced towards the King’s quarters at 
Tliyatira. At the approach of the lioman.s, Antiochus fell back 
acro.ss tho IJyllus, and encamped at Jlagncsia under Mount 
Sipylus. Ho was closely followed by the Consul, who 'also 
crossed tho river, and took tip a position within three miles of 
tho King’s camp. Still .(Vntiochus declined an engagement, till 
he found that the Romans were preparing to attack him in his 
entrenchment. Then ho drew out his vast army in battle order, 

§ 15. It is needless to give a detailed account of tho battle. 
Tho Syrian anny was three or four times os numerous as that of 
Scipio, who had invaded Asia with a common Consular aiiny, 
supported by 3000 Achmans, 800 men from Pergamus, and a few 
volunteers from Thrace and Jlacedonia ; but they were more 
than enough to defeat tho Syrians, Tho King fled, leaving 53,000 
men upon the field. Tho Roraansj it is said, lost no more than 
400, 

§ IG, tho single battle of Magnesia, Antiochus the Great 
lost all his conquests in Asia Jlinor. Ho did not deem himself 
safe till he reached Apamca, in tho south of Phrygia, where he 
was joined by his son Seleucus and his chief counsellors. Hence 
ho sent ambassadora to the Consul to treat for peace. L. Scipio 
was at Sardis with his brother Africanus, who now took upon 
himself to dictate the terras. Antiochus was to surrender all 
his possessions north of Mount Taurus ; and pay down a sum 
of 3000 talents, with a tribute of 1000 for twelve succeeding 
years. All his ships of war and elephants were to be given up. 
for ever ; he was to abstain from all interference with European 
matters ; he was not even allowed to hire mercenaxies in Europe. 
The persons of Hannibal the Carthaginian and Thoas the iEtolian, 
xvith some others, were to be surrendered to the Romans. • 

§ 17. L. Scipio repaired straightway to Rome to enjoy his 
splendid but easy triumph. In imitation of his brother, he 
assumed the after-name of Asiaticus. The booty he had made 
was great beyond example, the sums he paid into the treasury 
enormous. The Macedonian and Syrian wai-s laid the foundation 
of those prodigious fortunes which afterwards distinguished the 
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Roman nobles, and intioduccd that goigeous but baibaiic luxury 
which coinipted the manners of the whole people, and led to in- 
curable evils in the State. 

§ 18. The Senate now had leisure to punish the .ffitolians. 
Soon after the dcpai’ture of the Scipios for Asia, false reports 
reached Greece of successes gained by Antiochus, and the .^to- 
hans, flying to arms, 'drove Phihp from his late conquests to the 
west of Mount Pmdus On this news the Senate ordered M 
Fulvuis Nobihor, one of the Consuls for the j ear 189, to take 
the command in Greece, while his colleague, Cn Maiihfts Vulso, 
succeeded L Scipio in Asia Fulvius immediately laid siege 
to Ambracia, whDe Perseus, the son of Phihp, imaded .^toha 
from the north, and the Aclncans from the south Ambracia, 
a noble and weU-fortified town, the ancient capital of Pyrrhus, 
was bravely defended ; but the iEtolian chiefs, findmg their con- 
dition desperate, hastened to send a new embassy to Rome with 
full submission. Philip was now as anxious to annihilate the 
.d^tohans, as the .^tohaus had formerly been eager to destroy 
him ; but Flamminus had saved Philip from the iEtolians, and 
ho now interfered to save the iEtohans from Phihp TTie Senate 
listened to his arguments, and allowed them to become the 
vassals of Rome. The Roman wars in Greece wore now ended 
for some years. 

§ 19 Sranlius, on arriving in Asia, was much disappointed by 
findmg that the war had been finished by the battle of Magnesia, 
and that nothing remained but for the Commissioners of the 
Senate who accompanied him to confirm the peace dictated by 
Afneanus But he was too anxious for plunder and a triumph 
not to seek for war, and an occasion presented itself m the 
circumstance that the Galatians had served m the ranks of the 
Syrian army at Magnesia 

It has before been mentioned that Galatia was a district of 
Northern Phrygia, which had been seized by a host of Gauls, 
who had been driven out of Greece about a century before. In 
the heart of Asia they retained their Celtic habits and names By 
continual plundering they had amassed great stores of wealth 

When the Consul advanced into their country, the Galatians 
retired into their mountain fastnesses, but without avail In two 
great battles they were defeated by the Romans, and obhged to 
give up all their nches From this time these Asiatic Gauls 
• gradually became assimilated to the Greeks 

§ 20. Manhus spent a second year as Proconsul in Asia Mmoi 
In company ivith the ten Commissioners of the Senate, he re- 
ceived ambassadors from the various States, and distributed the 
possessions of Antiochus in Asia Minor according to a deciee of 
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tho Senate. Eumencr) of Pergamus was rewarded by the gift of 
My.sin, Lydin, PJirygia, and i>.'U't of Caria, w'ilh ,tho.se Thracian 
town.s wliich Antiochus had abandoned. 'J lie rest of Caria, with 
Lycia and Pisidia, wa.s given to the Rhodian.s. Caria and Lycia 
rightly belonged to Ptolemy Epiphanes, but that prince had 
offended tho Senate by marrying a daughter of King Antiochus, 
§21. The Galatian war, insignificant as it was, became the 
root of gi'cnt evils. It was tho firat time that a Homan General 
had ventured to innfco wav without tho authority of the Senate. 
Nay, tho ten Connnissioncra liad expressly forbidden the enter- 
prise ; and when Jlanlius ajiplicd for a triumpli, one of tho ten 
opposed it warmly ; but tlicre were too many young officers in 
the Senate who looked forward to like oj)portunitici3, and tlie 
Consul was allowed to celebrato his triumjih over the Galntianr- 
Ihrt example wa.s followed too often in after-times. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ttAKS IS THE WEST CONTEMPORASEOUS WITH THE MACEDONIAK WE 
STUIAS WARS. (200 — 177 B.O.) 

§ 1. \Yars in Northern Italy, the Ligun.m<;. § 2. Conquest of the Boians: 
Phcentin imd Cremona peopled anew Colony of Bononia founded § 3. 
Conquest of the Italian Ligurians. § 4. .Emilian Bond . Colonies of Mutina, 
P.'irma, and Lucca, nen Piormce of Cisalpine Gaul. § 5. Condition of the 
Sp.mish Peninsula § 6 Conquest of Northern Spain by Cato § 7. Ser- 
vices and \ triumph of Cato. §8. Continued troubles in bpain to the 
Pitetorship of Tih Gracchus § 9 Reduction of Sardinia by Giacchus • 
Sardt venales. §10. Conquest of Istna. Colony of Aquileia. 

§ 1. While two or three Consuls weie winning nches and 
honours in the East at an easy rate, others were engaged in the 
West with far more stubborn adversaries Tedious wais with the 
haihaiians in Northern Italy, and with the brave tnhes of Cen- 
tral Spam, offered little to attract greedy or ambitious Senators , 
and yet in these distiicts many generals were compelled to keep 
watch and ward for years 

It was about the year 200 n o. that the Senate received news 
of a general nsmg in Noithern Italy. The Gauls, who took part 
in the moieraent, weie the old enemies of Home — the Boians 
south of the Po, with the Insuhnans and Cenomamnans on the 
far side of that great river. A new enemy was behind, the 
Ligunans, a wild people of uncertain race, who occupied the 
mpuntainous district of the Maritime Alps and Upper Apenmnes, 
fiom near the Rhone to the confines of Etruna. 

§ 2 Three campaigns sufficed to reduce the Galhc tribes 
beyond the Fo , and the Boians, being left to carry on the con- 
flict single-handed, eiccited the Ligunans to renew their inroads 
In 1 93 B c , hands of these marauders appeared before Fisa and 
Placentia at once But in 191, when Glabno was forcing the 
Pass of Thermopylce, his colleague, P Scipio Nasica, received the 
final submission of the Boians They pui chased peace at the 
price of half their temtoiy , hut the half which remamed was 
more than enough for their numbers, diminished by nine years’ 
deadly war with Rome In the next year (190), C Leehus, dis- 
appointed of the command against Antiochus, was employed 
in setthng the conquered country The colonies of Placentia 
and Cremona, which had suffered greatly since the time of 
Hannibal’s first appearance in Italy, were re-peopled by 6000 
famihes of Roman and Latin citizens Part of the confiscated 
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lands wore assigned to a new colony iit Felsina, whicli nssuined 
the name of Bononia, or (as it is now called) Bologna,. 

§ .3. But to subdue the Ligurians in their mountains required 
long 3 'car 8 of desultory warfare. 'I'liesc nimble rnonntainecni, 
loan and sinony in form, inured to hardship, unincumbered with 
baggage, acquainted with every byc-]Mith and fastness in their 
native hills, carried on a sort of guerilla warfare, which the Bo- 
mans found ns diflicull to deal with as regular armies have alwa 3 's 
found in similar cases. Whenever the enemy presented a front, 
they were sure to bo defeated ; but oven then the bulk of the force 
ascapod by mountain paths, and met again in some well-known 
resort. Often tlic 3 ’ surprised careless or over-confident com- 
manders, and cut ofi’ largo bodies of Roman troops. But year 
after year the Roman columns penetrated further and further 
into the Ligurian fastnesses. One tribe after another submitted. 
Ij. iEmilius I’aullus, son of him who fell at Canmc, himself des- 
tined to become one of Rome’s most famous men, remained in 
Liguria with proconsular command for several years. In ISO, bo 
received the submission of two. of their bravest tribes, the In- 
gaunians and Apuans ; and the last-named people, who marched 
with Etruria along the Sfaci'a, wore transplanted into .Samnium 
to the number of 40,000 souls, and their lands confiscated to 
the use of the Roman People. The war was ^^^tuall 3 ’ at an end. 

• § 4. The submission of Northern Italy was no doubt hast- 
ened by the , construction of military I'oads. M. .^milius 
Lopidus, Consul for the year 187 n.c., the same who irritated 
Philip by his peremptory manner, constructed the great road 
which boro his name through the new colon 3 '' of Bononia to 
Placentia, being a continuation of the Flarainian Wa 3 ', or Great 
North Road, made b 3 ' C. Flaminius in 220 from Romo to Ari- 
minura ; while Flaminius the .son, being the colleague of Lepidus, 
made a branch road from Bononia across the Apennines to Arre- 
tium. Soon after, on the line of the dEmilian Road, between 
Bononia and Placentia, the Senate planted the colonies ofJIutina 
(Modena) and Parma. The confiscated territory of the Apuans 
was assigned to the new colony of Lucca. Thus did Rome 
secure her- conquests in the North as in the South. It was 
soon after these wars that the whole of Cisalpine Gaul with 
Italian Liguria was formed into a great Province, which was 
always treated with favour, an'd proved one of the most valuable 
possessions of the Roman -Empire. The Gallic towns became 
Latin in language and feeling, as well as in government,; and 
some notable Romans of later times, among whom may be 
named Livy the Historian, a Paduan by birth, sprang from the 
loins of these Latinised Celts. 
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§ 5 We must now follow the tide of Roman conquest in the 
Spanish Peninsula That part of Spain which had been con- 
quered by Soipio was divided into two Pronnces, known as 
Hispania Citenor and Ulterior, each being niled by a Pimtor or 
Proconsul But these Provinces in fact mcluded only a small 
portion of the Peninsula. Hither Spam ran along the coast 
southward to a point beyond Carthagena, its western boundary 
being as yet indeterminate . Purthor Spam contained bttle more 
than modern Andalusia The rest of Spam was still uncon- 
‘ quered The Celtibenans, a brave race, who inhabited the chief 
parts of CastiUe, dwelt in numerous cities stiong both by nature 
and art. The Lusitanians, who occupied the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Western Spain and Portugal, between the Douro and 
Guadiann, were shepherds or guerillas as the case required , now 
tendmg their flocks on the hiU-sides, now makmg armed foiays 
into the heart of the Purther province The Gallsecians and 
Cantabrians, between the Douro and the Bay of Biscay, had as 
yet scarcely heard of the Roman name 

§ 6 The formation of Spanish Provinces took place apparently * 
in 197 n c , when we first hear of siv Praitoi-s, two being destined 
to govern Spam A general outbreak followed, and may be attri- 
buted to the fear entei’tained by the Spaniards that the Romans 
meditated the eventual conquest of all their tribes When 
M. Porcius Cato, Consul in the year 195 b.c , entered on office, 
ho was dispatched at once to the Hither proMnee to subdue the 
insunection This remarkable man had already distinguished 
himself as a Legionary Tribune under Pabius m the Hanmbahc 
Wai, and had served as Quaestor under the great Soipio in S1C1I3' 
We have also recorded, by anticipation, the glory he won by 
turmng the Pass of Thermopylae in the campaign of Glabno. But 
his mihtary fame chiefly depends upon his operations m Spam. 

When he landed at Empofiae (Ampurias), he foimd the whole 
countiy, up to the yery walls of this iilaoe, in arms ,. nay, the 
Spaniards of Emponae itself were only prevented by the presence 
of a Roman garrison from joining their countiymen. He gave 
proof of his determined temper by dismissing the speculators who 
usually contracted to supply the army with victuals . “ for,” said 
he, “ I wiU make the war support itself” He spent some time in. 
traimng his troops for the desultory warfere of the Spaniards, 
occasionally dashing into the country occupied by the enemy, 
and murmg his men to every hardship He sbaied all privations 
with the common soldiers, amd won their afiection bj’’ his blunt 
manneis and rough jests. Sometimes he rodeibrough the ranks, 
armed with a rude countiyman’s javelin, called sjmrus, and chas- 
tised offenders not over gently with his own hand. 
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duce his accounts : conduct of P. Scipio: he is indicted before the People: 
his reply. § 12. New attack upon P. Scipio, diverted to Lucius : arrest 
of the latter prevented first by the armed interference of his brother, 
, then by the intercession of Tib. Gracchus. § 13. Retirement and death 
of .Scipio. § 14^ Death of Hannibal in the same ye.ar. § 15. C.ato turas 
upon the Senatorial party: his election to the Censorship. § IG. Severity 
of his Censorial administration. §17. Ch.aracter. , 

§ 1. Though it was with great difficulty that the citizens were 
induced to consent- to the Macedonian TV^ar, to the Senators uar 
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was welcome even at that time of extreme depression By 
commands, embassies, and commissions' to foreign coiii'ts, they 
expected to fin^ means of repairing their past losses and ennch- 
ing themselves, and they were not mistaken And after the 
wars in the East a great change seems to have wrought in the 
feelings of the People also. The j'eomen of Italy saw their 
brethren returmng home laden with booty. A royal road to 
riches is always thronged, and we hear no more of disinohnatioii 
to declare war. It was seldom necessary to resort to the Census- 
roll for compulsory enhstment The Legions were filled by 
volunteers. 

§ 2 A great change now began to be introduced into the con- 
stitution of the Roman armies. During the Punic Wars, it had 
often been found impossible to dismiss the Legions levied for the 
year after the yeai’s campaign was over. And what had hitherto 
been the exception now became the rule. A general usually 
kept the men who first took service under him during his whole 
command, and often handed them over to his successor Thus 
the old mihtia of the Bepubhc changed its character, and a race 
of professional soldiers came into being There was not, indeed, 
a standing army m our sense of the word. The soldiery were 
not so much servants of the State, as attached to the person of 
a successful general, whom they regarded as thcar patron 1 his 
new state of thmgs reached its height under Marius and Csesar; 
but it took its origin with Scipio. goipio was refused by the 
Senate the levies which he deemed necessary for the mvasion of 
Africa, and he raised volunteers on his own credit. These men 
were rewarded with grants of land in f^outhem Italy. But then 
swords were at the command of any leader who offered a chance 
of fresh booty. Many enhsted for service in the Macedonian 
and Syrian Wars This tendency to regard a soldier’s business 
as a profession, rather than as the occasional duty of a citizen, 
received a great impulse from the invasion of Galatia by On 
Manlius Vulso From this tune Livy dates the greedy and 
licentious spint which marked the Roman soldiery of his own 
time, as it has marked soldiers of fortune in all times 

§ 3 TTius the lust of conquest became general. The Senate 
had now no difi&culty in carrying -war-votes Wars weie no 
longer defensive, even in pietence. Increase of empiie was 
the hardly-concealed motive of aetion. The most detestable 
practices were employed to create intestine dissensions in all 
countries, to encourage one potentate against another, to 
provoke quiet and independent States by acts of intolerable 
aiTogance, to bring about by what means soever an appeal to ' 
Roman arbitration Senatorial commissions were coutiuualty 
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§ 1. Though it was with great difficulty that the citizens were 
induced to consent'to the Macedonian AVar, to the Senators war 
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was welcome even at that time of extreme depression By 
commands, embassies, and commissions' to foreign coiii’ts, they 
expected to fin^ means of repairmg their past losses and enrich- 
ing themselves , and they were not mistaken. And after the 
wars m the East a great change seems to have wrought in the 
feehngs of the People also. The yeomen of Italy saiv their 
brethren returmng home laden with booty. A royal road to 
nohes is always thronged, and we hear no more of disinchnatiou 
to declare war. It was seldom necessary to resort to the Census- 
roll for compulsory enlistment The Legions were filled by 
volunteers. - 

§ 2 A great change now began to be introduced into the con- 
stitution of the Roman armies. During the Punic Wars, it had 
often been found impossible to dismiss the Legions levied for the 
year after the year’s campaign was over. And what had hitherto 
been the exception now became the rule A general usually 
kept the men who first took service under him during his whole 
command, and often handed them over to his successor. Thus 
the old militia of the Bepubhc changed its character, and a race 
of professional soldiers came into being. Theie was not, indeed, 
a standing army in our sense of the word. The soldiery were 
not so much servants of the State, as attached to the person of 
a successful general, whom they regarded as thtar patron T his 
new state of thmgs reached its height under Marius and Ceesar; 
but it took its origin with Scipio. Scipio was refused by the 
Senate the levies which he deemed necessary for the mvasion of 
Africa, and he raised volunteers on his own credit. These men 
were rewarded with grants of land in Southern Italy But then 
swords were at the command of any leader who offered a chance 
of fresh booty. Many enlisted for service in the Macedonian 
and Syrian Wars This tendency to regard a soldier’s business 
as a profession, rather than as the occasional duty of a citizen, 
received a great impulse from the invasion of Galatia by On 
Manlius Vulso From this time Livy dates the gi’eedy and 
licentious spirit which marked the Roman soldiery of his own 
time, as it has marked soldiers of fortune in all times 

§ 3. Thus the lust of conquest became general The Peuate 
had now no difficulty in carrying war-votes. Wars were no 
longer defensive, even in pietence Increase of empiie was 
the hardly-concealed motive of action. The most detestable 
practices were employed to create mtestine dissensions in all 
countries, to encourage one potentate against another, to . 
provoke quiet and independent States by acts of intolerable 
aiTOgance, to bnng about by what means soever an appeal tc ^ 
Roman arbitration Senatnnal commissions were contiuiiaKy 
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crossing the sea to Greece and Asia, to Cartlmgo and Egypt. 
Dildoinatic arts of tlio ba.sc.st bind wero bcconiing 2 )art of the 
profes.sion of Senator. Tlio riido siniidicity oftho old Eoinan 
character was degenerating into brutal aiTogance, or was used as 
a cloak for tho meane.st and most hypocritical ends. 

g ‘1. TIio Sonato itself was every day becoming more confined 
end oligarchial. We have before (Chnj>t. x.xsi. § C) shown how 
tho superior olliccs of the Stale were barred against men of 
moderato fortune. The old distinctions of blood had ceased : in 
the year 173 n.c. hotli Consuls were Plebeian. But a new Nobility 
was rising, consisting of the wealthy Senatorial families. Hero 
wealth was tho mother of wealth: n family once enobled by office 
had so many oj»iiortunitic3 of making money, that every’day it 
bocamo more dillicult for an nj)start or New Man (as jier-sons 
were called whoso jirogenitons Jind not held office) to nwko bis 
way to tho Consulship, or oven into tho Senate, Those who 
could jdaoo in their vestibules or carry out to funerals the 
greatest number of tho images of nnccstois distinguished by 
office wore the moat noble. The Senate wa.s fast becoming an 
oligarchical council, almost hereditary in certain families. 

§ 5. It will readily bo i^orcoivcd how fatal must liavo been the 
influence exercised on manners and morals by these changes. If 
has been said wth melancholy’ truth that at tho moment when 
the history of tho Republic begins to c.xtcnd itself so ns to 
embrace the whole civilised world, it loses all its mora'I in- 
terest. The Romans before their conquests were (ns we have 
scon) a hardy', thrifty, self-denying, and religious race, but 
withal ignorant, rude, destitute of common charity and humanity 
in their dealings with foreigners. When enormous wealth and 
power are suddenly placed in the bands of such a peoide, the 
results are certain. Tlio proverbs of every nation testify’ to the 
arrogance and vices of rich upstarts ; and tho Romans wore no 
e.xceptions to tho rule. Tlioy were much in tho condition of 
savages exposed to tho first influences of civilisation, who eagerly 
imbibe its new vices, and retain their own grossness. 

The Roman historians with one voice concur in these repre- 
sentations. “Tho gi’eat Scipio,” says Velleius with pregnant 
brevity, “opened the way to empire; his brother to luxury.” 
“The Asiatic army,” says Livy’, “first introduced among us 
couches of rich workmanship, cloths of delicate texture, and all 
kinds of costly furniture. They set the fashion of sumptuous 
banquets, at which the guests were at once regaled with the 
choicest viands and charmed with voluptuous music. Cooks, 
who had formerly’ been the cheapest kind of slave, now became 
tlie most valuable.” 
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§ G. The effect of the rapidly increasing wealth on political 
morality is proved by the frequent laws against Bribery at Elec- 
tions, which may he dated from the year 181 B 0.* 

§ 7 Some mcidents have been preserved which prove the 
rising profligacy Lucius Flamininus, bi other of the famous 
Titus, was elected Consul m 192 nc , and sent to Cisalpine Gaul. 
He had lately bought a beautiful Caithagmiauboy, who indulged 
m loud complamts at being taken away from Borne just before 
the exhibition of the great gladiatorial games. Soon after the 
Consul reached his province, a Gallic chieftain fled with his 
family to seek for protection m the Homan camp. Tlie fugitive 
was brought to the Consul’s tent, where he was feasting with 
hiB unworthy mmion. “Now,” said Lucius, ‘ you shnll be re- 
warded’ for not seeing the gladiators and, at a sign, one of the 
attendants stabbed the suppliant^ that his dying agomes might 
amuse the cruel boy « 

A sure sign of corruption appeals lu the dissohito manners 
that were discovered among the women. In 18G Bc., the 
Consul Posthumius was accidentally informed that there were 
not only m Borne, but in many Italian towns, secret societies, 
m which young men and w omen were dedicated ^to Bacchus ; 
and that, under the cloak of religious ceremonicb, ever 3 kind 
of hcence and debauchery was practised The Senate issued 
a stnngent Decree for the rcpicsbion of Bacchaiiahan or^es. 
Numbers of men were put to death ; the women were handed 
over to the heads of their respective families, for the law’ did 
not permit the pubhc execution of a female 

§ 8 The state of parties m the Senate in the eailier part of 
this period is singular. When Scipio returned to Borne as the 
conqueror of Hannibal, he was saluted by the people as the 
saviour of Italy He might then have put himsefr at the bead 
of a popular party, and crushed the ascendancy lately gained by 
the Senate He had been elected Consul agamst the will of 
the Senatorial majority ; ho had won his Triumph by setting 
their known opmion at defiance. He w’as the idol of the People. 
It was proposed to set up his statue in the Forum, m the Comi- 
tium, in the Senate-house, on the Capitol, in the very Temple of 
Jupiter. Nay, there was a general wish to make him Dictator for 
life, in the hope that by the same vigour and address which had 
marked his mihtary career he might put an end to the social evils, 
the debt, the misery which followed the dreadful Hanmbahc War. 

• There were earlier laws de Ambitu; but these were intended by the 
Nobility to check the New Men from canriassing. Now canvassing and bribery 
became synonymous, and were expressed by the same word — Ambitus. 
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Scijii'* v.'.Ti !•!!)! iti ill!' firimt! iif lifi', not in!in> than thirty-five 
ycara of lint ii" lia't ti<i titilt- for the I'aii"! luul t'lil'i of a 

|>aity-!i.a'h'r. lie ]iiit nsiih- the hoiiotir.i ofi'erfil him v.ifh the 
j.niiii' calm illfiilain v.iih whii h In* hail dvoliiicil thi- criiv,ii offcrctl 
him hy tht! Ccllih'.-riati.N. Jt i'l iilv.ii}/! difllciilt for n roidicr v.iio 
from I'iirly ycani haa huM hi;;li commaiiil to the tact 

nf!’.'‘"-ary (or mati.c.tiii" th" v.-ar of jiartica. llamiihal, imlc' d, 
had fihov.'ii himrw.'lf «.'> uhh' in rtatcMnaii'ihip fc in war ; hut it 
V.M.M hy the ilc.MiKiUc iii'-lhod of tin; camp, iio v/r-'t hackdl hy 
hill vclcniti!! ; hy tlo-ir aid lo' iiuulc hiin"r'lf mai.tcr of (,'artha;;c, 
and mil'll it v.'ith imperial t.v;;iy. .Scijiio iniiihl perliaj'i have 
doiio the r.ame at iJome. llttl lie wa.-i not like Jfamiihal. lie 
nrc't to j’.ay, that "he was never I'.'.i i alone than wlnii rdone,” 
at) fond he of literature and art. Tltoao who wore intimate 
with him loved him dearly. I'.ut he never cnnci.tled n certain 
jiroud indifference for opinion, whether of the ffonato or the 
Iieople, which noon dimmed hia popularity. He cared not for 
theso thingH, Hu prefern-'d the I'ociely of the jioet Ennius to 
the niijiliiUMO of tho iieojilo or Iho favour of tho .Senate. 

lu Ittti n.c., ho wa-'i clioicn Censor ; hi.s frictully colleague, Q. 
/Elius rielufi, named him Chief of tho Senate, and he retained 
this high rani; till tho ConHonddp of Cato in 18 <, one year before 
his death. In 11).'!, he held the Consulship for a .second time, 
and his jmjnilarilv received n mortal blow from his own hand. 
Tho Censors of that year |iroj>osod to approjiriatc the front places 
in Oil! Theatre to the Senatorial Order, iiiul Scipio Hujiporfccl 
tho proposal. 

But it was not till after his return from Asia that his enemies 
ventured to {tttack him openly. Tlioso enemies were no doubt 
tho leaders of the old Senatorial parly. But tho poi-soti who k-<l 
tho assault boro tho fmnouH name of Cato. • 

§ f). M. Porcius Cato was horn at the jirovincial town of Tus- 
culuni in the same year with the great Scipio : they were both 
.seventeen years of age when Hannibal cro.s.scd tho Alps. Cato’s 
patrimony lay in tho .Sabine countrj', near tho diumblo dwelling 
once occupied by tho great- Curiiis Dentatii.s. The youth looked 
with roveroiico on the hearth at which Curius was roasting his 
radishc-s when ho rejected the, Samnito gold, and resolved to 
make tho nislic hero his model. He used to work with his 
slaves, wearing tho same coarse drc.ss, and partaking of tho same 
simple faro.' His natural power, of speaking ho osercisod by 
pleading in the law-courts of the neighbouring town. His 
shrewd remarks passed current in tho country ; and tho fame of 
tho 3 ’outhfal orator reached tho cars of L. Yalcrius Flaccus, a 
j’ouug nobleman of tbo neighbourhood, himself a determined 
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fiieud of the nncient Roman manners. Flaccus had disteiii- 
meut enough to see what was in Cato j he became Ins friend, 
and persuaded him to go to Rome, there to enter on a pubhe life. 
The honourable intimacy thus begun continued tin oughout life. 
Placcus and Cato were colleagues in almost every office of State, 

Cato at once attached himself to the party of Fabius, who at 
that time dispensed all the honours of the Republic, He seiwed 
under the old General at Capua and at Tarentum ; and being 
elected Qiuestor in 205 n c., was seat with Scipio to Sicily, 
IVhen Cato returned to Rome, the favour of the old Senatoiial 
party, and the popidanty ho had won by unabashed self con- 
fidence, blunt bearing, and caustic eloquence, enabled him to 
gam the highest honours with little difficulty. He was Prsetor 
in Saidinia in 198 n 0., at the ago of thirty-seven, and gained 
credit by the uprightness of Ins administration, though ho was 
thought too severe against the practice of usuiy*. Ho was 
Consul in his fortieth year; and wo have already followed his 
able conduct of the Spanish war. Four years later he returned 
to Romo with the dispatch announcing the viotoiy of Ther- 
mopyhe, which he himself had mainly contributed to gain. 

§ 10, Such was the man who, in the year 187 b c , led the 
attack upon Scipio, From his first connexion with Fabius, he 
had formed an inveterate hatred against his pation’s rival , and 
as Scipio was the leader of the new Hellenic manners, so Cato 
constituted himself os the protector of the old Roman life. 

Cato seems to have thought that all evil was due to the 
introduction of Greek customs. Ho doubt Greece was at that 
time fast vorgmg to that miserable state in which she still 
lies But the corruption of Romo would haro followed, if 
there had been no Greece to corrupt. The vices for which 
, Romans became notorious were not Hellenic. It was not 
part of the nature of Greeks to spend largo, sums in glut- 
tonous eating and coarse sensuality Fencles boosted that his 
countiymen cultivated their taste for the heautilul without extra- 
vagance * and the same might ho said of their pleasures ; they 
are and were a frugal race. No doubt the quick-witted and un- 
scmpulous Greeks who, as slaves or freedmen, thronged the 
houses of the Roman nobles, w’ere more adroit ministers of vice 
than the duller natives of other lands ; but they obeyed rather 
than gmded the propensities of their masters ; and it must not 
be forgotten that the philosophers, statesmen, and artists of 
Greece flocked to Rome, as well as her parasites and pandai's 
Those who cultivated Greek letters and art were the noblest 
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sury had found its way into his private coEfers, and the scene 
in the Senatc'house confirmed the belief. 

So soon as Afneanus heard of the jiroceedmgs against hia 
brother, he hastened to Rome, and i cached the Fomm m time to 
see his person seircd bj' the officers of the Tribune. He was 
followed by an armed retinue, and rescued Lucius by force fiom 
their custody. It seemed as if now there was to bo a beginning 
of those bloody fraj's which disgraced the city in later times , 
but this dire ea.tromity was averted by a Tiibuno who had as 
yet taken no part in the business. This was Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, whom u-e ha\e already seen so honourably distin- 
- guished for humanity in Spain. “Ho did not iiitei fere,” he said, 
“ from any wish to thwart the action of law. lie was still, as he 
had ever been, an enemy of the Sciiiios ; but rather than 2 Jer- 
mit domestic war, he would himself bar the aiTcst of L. Scipio. 
It was better that the will of the Pcojile should bo frustrated by 
one of their own Tribunes than by tho airoganco of a jinvate 
citizen.” Ho then forbade all further attcmi»ts to seize the 
person of Asiaticus. 

§ 13. The great Scipio felt that his name could no longer work 
hke a spell upon tho people. Ho retired to his villa atLiternum, 
where he hved some years longer in retirement ; and when he 
found his end approaching, he ordered himself to bo buned there. 
“Ungrateful city 1” he sai^ “thou slioltnot even have my ashes * 
Ihe three statues of himself bis brother, and tho [loet Ennius 
which stood outside tho Capuau Gate at Rome, were jdaced ovei 
a sepulchral vault built by the heir of his name and fame, thi 
younger Afneanus. He icd in tho year 183 so, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, though the fine bust still preserved bean 
the appearance of an older man * Ha was too lordly to he th« 
useful citizen of a Rcpubhi^ too generous to become her inastci. 
His later career threw a shadow over sei vices which were worth 
more to Rome than those of any other of her sons 

§ 14. In tho selfsame year Hannibal breathed bis last. Aftei 
the loss of his last hope by the destruction of the Syrian host at 
Hlagnesia, he wandered from land to land till he found a resting- 
place at the Court of Prusias of Bithynia. The Senate could 
not breathe while their great enemy lived ; and Flaminmus was 
sent to demand from Prusias the person of his illustrious guest. 
The Kmg dared not say nay, and gave Hannibal to undeiatand 
that he must be surrendered to Flamminus, but the great 
Carthagiman, to avoid falhng into the hands of his implacable 

* It was disooveied, with that of Etmius, in tlie Tomb The Tomb is 
figured at the head of this Cfiiapter, the bust of Scipio at the head of Chapt 
xzx , that of Ennius at the end of Chapt. xlr. 
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equal to his vigour. He provided for the repair of the aqueducts 
aud reservoirs, and took great pains to amend the dramage of the 
city. He encouraged a fair and open competition for the con- 
tracts of tax-collection, and so much offended the powerful com- 
panies nf Fubhcam, that after he laid down his office he was 
prosecuted, and compelled to pay a fine of 12,000 ases. 

§ 17. It is mamfest also that Cato had given quite a new sig- 
nificance to the Censorial office The fearless onslaught made 
by him on all abuses had stirred up a nest of hornets. Forty- 
four times he was accused before the people, yet except on 
one occasion he always came off free More famihar to us than 
almost any of the great men of Borne, we see him with his keen 
gray eyes and red hair, his harsh features and spare athletic 
frame, strong by natural constitution and hardened by exercise, 
clad even at Borne m the coamest rustic garb, attacking with 
plam but nervous eloquence the luxury and corruption of the 
Nobles Yet Cato was no demagogue ; indeed, in his way, he 
was as haughty as any noble in the land. His nund was of that 
hard and narrow km^ that when he had formed opinions or con- 
ceived prejudices, nothmg could move him. In private business 
he was ruled by calculation solely. He was a great farmer his 
book on agriculture is still in our hands, and contains a curious 
mixture of shrewd sense, calculatmg selfishness, and superstitious 
fancies. He encouraged pastiirage as the most profitable employ- 
ment of land in Italy. He condemned usury as a crime only less 
bad than murder, and yet evaded the law which forbade Senators 
to engage m trade by lending his money to the tradmg com- 
pamrs. He advised a farmer to sell off such of his slaves as 
might become useless from age or infirmity. His seff-sufficiency ' 
vas mtolerable He was one of those men who, having done 
everything for themselves, have come to think themselves in- 
falhble. The Sabine farmer made himself a perpetual Censor, 
and would fain have laid down the law for eveiy one 
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§ 2. Reports of tbis actnity wore soon transmitted to Rome 
by Eumencs, and the Senate sent a Commission of inquby. 

Fbibp was summoned to appear before them at Temp6, and 
the pioud monarch complied. But when bo found that be was 
to be stripped of all bis Tbcssoban possessions, bis assumed 
calmness gave way, and bo broke into an angry threat. "The 
sun,” be said, “bad not quito sot yot " The complaints of 
/Enos and Maroncia wore reserved for tho judgment of the Senate. 
Philip, however, feobng voiy sure what that judgment would be, 
resolved to gratify bis vengeance, and ordeied a general massacre 
of tho wi etched Maroneians. The King was immediately desired 
to send the authors of the massacre for trial at Romo. He 
became much alarmed, and dispatched his younger son Deme- 
trius, who had hved for four years as a hostage at Rome, to 
make intercession in his behalf. 

§ 3 The nussion of Demetrius was the bcgmnmg of great 
misery to his father. Tho young man was received by the 
Senate in the most flattering manner. But, at the same time, 
they encouraged every complaint against Phihp. Fugitives 
detailed the horrors of the massacre at Maroncia. And when 
Demetrius stood forth in the Senate-house to offer a defence for 
his father, the Chief of tho Senate out him short by askmg 
whether he had no written instructions. Tho young prince 
incautiously produced papers, drarni up with tho freedom which 
Fhihp was hkcly to use in a confidential memorandum. Upon 
this, tho Senate at once gave judgment against him; “but,” it 
was added, “they would forgive him for tho sako of Demetnus 
They would only require that ho should withdraw from Thessaly 
and Thrace , but ho must remember that he owed this forbear- 
ance entirely to tho young prince his son ” 

§ 4 The rest of Fhihp’s hfo was embittered by family in- 
trigues. Demetnus was the favounte of the Macedonians and 
even where theie is no positive reason, suspicion is apt to grow 
up between an aged King and the popular heir to the crown 
Such suspicion was, not without cause, aggravated by the honours 
paid to Demetrius at Romo, and by the foolish fondness shown 
by the young prince for eveiythipg Roman. There was, more- 
over, an eye watching the young pnnee with more of jealousy 
than even Fhihp was hkely to feel Perseus, the Ring’s elder 
son, was born of a concubine He was reserved in manner, and 
far less popular than Demetnus. He gained his father’s ear, and 
led him to believe that Demetrius was endeavourmg to antici- 
pate the course of nature m gaimng possession of the crown. 
TTie yoimg pnnoe was committed to the custody of Didas, 
Governor of Fieonia ; and two confidential ministers were sent 
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to Rome in order to ascertain the truth of the suspicions raised 
by Perseus. 

§ 5. Meanwhile, the King silently continued his preparations. 
Every day, it is said, he had the treaties he had signed with 
Home read over to him, to remind him of the duty of revenge. 
Filled with jealousy and suspicion, ho j^ut many of. his gi'oat 
nobles to death, and imprisoned their sons, quoting the line of 
Homer, which says, that it is but foolish work to slay the father 
and spare the child.* He endeavoured to balance the suspected 
fidelity of the Macedonians by transporting whole families into 
Emathia, and replacing them hy Thracians, who held their lands 
by military service. He formed a bold scheme for employing 
Romo, by inducing tho Bastamians, a people who inhabited the 
country afterwards called Moesia, to exterminate tho Dardanians 
and seize their territojy, and then, leaving their families there, 
to pour into Italy by the northern end of the Adriatic. It was 
no doubt in connection with this great plan, that he made a tour 
to tho passes of Hromus (tho Balkan), of which Livy speaks in 
language that we might use of a person visiting tho regions of 
Siberia. 

§ G. On his return gloomy news awaited him. Didas, under 
pretence of sympathy, had led Demetrius to form and to confess 
a scheme for flying to Italy and claiming the protection of tho 
Senate. The envoys had come from Romo with what seemed 
to confirm all that Philip or Perseus had suspected ; they 
were the bearers of letters purporting to bo written by Fla- 
mininus, and urging the young jirinco to tho worst extremities 
of treason, The unhappy father, who had long wished to dis- 
believe, signed an order for his son’s death. Didas attempted 
to take him ofi' by poison; but the unfortunate young man 
detected the attempt, and was suffocated with brutal violence. 

This event took place in 179 B.c, Tho old King did not long 
survive. He discovered that the letters of FJamininus were 
forged, and it is said that ho meditated disinheriting Perseus. 
But mortal sickness overtook him at Amphipolis. Perseus, 
informed of his father’s state, hastened to Pella, and was pro- 
claimed King before others knew of Philip’s death. 

The great abilities possessed by Philip were always shown on 
emei'gencies. But ordinarily his savage passions ’deprived him 
of the advantages he might have gained, and it was tho popular 
belief that tho misery of his latter days was a divine retribution 
for the crimes of his life. Perseus had neither tho same abilitie.s 
nor the same passions. In manner he was dignified and re- 
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vorvod ; in p«»veniinftit hf v.-i*? r»ner>1h ]»nulciiil And ioinj'oml*.*. 
But he hi'l twi tlufodf. nhieh j« his pe- itinn weiv nhno*-t )iii>rt‘ 
fatAl than In’* filhcr s f.Toeitj.— a*..iriro nml tnnuhty. 

$ 7, Tile fir-t inci^nr.-'- of Ins n-ijni ‘.xire inurKd In jmnhncc 
and moderation After ts^nla’iii}: nflain> at iiome. Jic MMted 
Grcf O’ and won jjoideM oitinion*. In In-* pmcion-i nnnn< n* 'I Iio 
pat riot le party v i'* nuhned tojoiii him airnn'-t tlie llnnnini'-inp 
tyrants who lo >e raned to power in c MTt Stale, a*, ftirmerh tin* 
Kanic pirly liad 1>c*'n fain to accept the niil of Itomc ny.ini’-i 
the ti ranny of I’inlip 

S llie S''n.ite lind li.eir e\e npon the iiioif ment'. of I’er- 
pens ; hut it w.is not till the yi at 17- lie that incident’* occhitliI 
which hroivlit on immediate hostihticr. 

It had been their pohej' in A’ia to iticre.a.’.e tlie power <>f 
n*jnuncs of Per^mus a** n h.ilaiico to the poi.or Imlh of 
Mnci'dimia and Sinn, nunnnea w.ia anviotis niso to latend 
hi*, pfese-siona in <irccc< ; hnt the Achnaan l^ta^ie, ijn])}ioilcd 
h\* i’er'eii‘5, haflled all lii« ttidr.ianurs ; nml he appeircd at 
Home as the fonnal accm-ir of tlie Kmjr of Mace<lon 11*. 
wa.** heard with fiumir, and, after a letiad, thli.ite, the Senate 
callwl in the enioy nl liy Pen-Mis to olTcr cxj)lmalion» Tiii' 
man pfreuiaed that the matter had been prejudged, “Ills 
master," he eaid, “was rtadj to explain ; but if tiny were bmt 
on war, for war lu v.w, n!‘<o prepared " lie tben hasttiitd horn* 
to w.im I’cr'cns tb it bostilitics must Foon lx pm. 

Matters were prcc.pit.ated by an ntti’injit on the life oI 
nnincnes. At Homo ho ha*! Ixsii rewarded with the gift of a 
ciirnlc thiiir n'ld i%ory elntT, the higlust honoum which th*’ Itc- 
imbhc could bestow' upon a foreigner; and, on his return home- 
wards, he liiiidc*! at Cirrha to paj a devotional \iPil at Delphi, 
lie w.ia ascending the sleep road which led to the Temjilc, 
when he wars hnoebed clowai by eoinc largo stones thrown from 
a wall athich whirled the road. Ho was taken np for dead ; hut 
was earned to ^Dgina, where he locosercd. Tlie tu-sassins had 
escaped. But it was paid that they boro letters of iiitroihmtion 
from Por<ens; and a chief cili/en of Brimduainm came foi waul 
to fitato that he also had been ofleicd bribes from the King to 
poison some of the Boman Sennlon*. 

It IS difficult to say how much of IhcBo accu-sations was tnic 
But the Senate gave ready credence to the informers, and imme- 
diate war was dclcnnincd upon. 

§!). On the aery day on which the Consuls for 171 DC 
cntcicd on office, a Decree was frainod for obtaining from Uio 
Centuncs a declaration of wai*; and this time the vote jiassed 
in the affirmative witl’out demur. The comm.ind fell to P Li- 
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cinius CrnBsus. Wliilo ho wns preparing for liis expedition, 
Coinmissionoi-a wore sent to different parts of Greece to intimi- 
date the States and prevent them from taking part \vith Perseus. 
The chief person among them was Q. JIarcius Philippus, a 
former friend of Philip, who had borrowed n new family name 
from that monarch. 

Perseus invited him to a conference, which was readily 
accepted by the Roman envoy, for ho know that the Senate 
wished to gain time. Some dispute arose ns to the etiquette of 
crossing the Poileiis, whore they met. The Roman decided it 
in his own favour by an indifferent, jest. “It is meet,” said he, 

“ that the son should come to the father." The plausible manners 
of Philippus beguiled Perseus. Ho prayed for an armistice in 
order to send an embassy to the Senate, which Philippus 
gi’antod with apparent unwillingness. He then rctiu-ned to 
Romo, and had tho impudence to boast in open Senate of the 
successful fraud by which he had gained time ; and the Senate, 
with tho o.xcoption of a few honourable men, had tho effrontery 
to approve conduct which much resembled swindling. Phi- 
lippuB was sent back to Greece as tho diplomatic rciwesentativo 
of Romo. 

§ 10. It was with reason that tho Romans were anxious to 
gain time. Tho rosoiu'ces of Macedon had been steadily in- 
creasing during a peace of nearly thirty years ; the Treasury was 
full. Porsous had a well-appointed army of 40,000 foot and 4000 
horse, besides tho troops of his Thracian allies. Tho phalanx, 
raised to 2p,000 men, was formed, as of old, in two divisions, — 
the Silver Shields and the Brass Shields. To oppose tliis force, 
Crassus landed in Epirus late in the season with 28,000 foot 
and 2000 horse, for the most part raw troops. 

§ 11. When Perseus discovered the fraud that had been prac- 
tised upon him, he formed ah entrenched camp on the western 
slope of Ossa, favourably situated for foraging in the plain of the • 
Peneiis, and for commanding his communications with Llacedon 
by the Pass of Tempfi. Jleanwhilo Crassus had threaded the 
passes of Western Thessaly without molestation and advanced 
to Larissa, where to his joy he found Eumenes, now recovered 
from his wounds, with his brother AttaTus, at the head of 4000 
foot and 1000 horse. These additions to his force, with Achrean 
and ylCtolian auxiliaries, and some Numidian horse, made his 
army nearl}’' equal in number to that of Perseus, though it was 
much inferior in quality. 

The Consul felt this, and steadily declined battle, till Perseus 
advanced to the very gates of the Roman camp, and drove the 
Romans in. He did not, however, venture to attack the camp, 
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Romo began to show signs of impatience. The Senate perceived 
tliat they must no longer dally with the war, and resolved to 
promote tlio election of L. -'Emilins'Pmillns to the Consulship. 
This eminent man, the son-iii-kw of Scipio, Lad lived in retire- 
ment since the fall of his great kinsman. He was now pa-stsist}’, 
and had always been rejected as a candidate for the Consul- 
ship, but in the hour of need was ap 2 iointcd to the command by 
a special decree of the Senate. 

lie resolved, however, first to make the present state of things 
fully known. He therefore insisted on sending Commi-ssioners 
to report on the condition of both tlie armies. This report was 
not cncoui-aging. Perseus was still at Ditim with all Ms forces 
round him. The Consul could not stir from TemiiC. Epiiais 
was in full insurrection. The fleet was ns ill off as the army. 
Eumcncs had withditiwn. Roth lie and the Rhodians had shown 
symiitoms of disaffection to Rome. Genthius, King of Ill^’ria, 
was expected to join Perseus. 

§ 15. Paulhis deemed the occasion worthy of all attention. No 
Logionaiy Tribunes were aiipointed but men of 2 )rovcd e.xpcri- 
enco. 'Phe army was made up to more than 30,(100 men. One 
Prmtor, Cn. Octavius, took the command of the fleet. L. Anicius, 
the Pitctor Poregrinus, was dispatched with 10,000 foot and 800 
home to attack Genthius at home. An army of reserve was 
fomed in Italy. 

The commanders left Rome early in April of the year 168 b.c. 
PauUus, accompanied by. his two sons, and by young Scipio 
Nasica, son of the “best man” (Chapt. xxx. § 15), travelled 
post-haste to Brundusium, crossed to DjTrhachium in one day ; 
in five days more reached Delphi, where he staj^ed to ofier sacri- 
fice to Apollo ; and in five days more joined the army at Tem256. 
A few severe examples checked disorder, and strict regulations 
restored discyiline. The fame of the new Consul alarmed the 
feeble Perseus. Nor was his alarm lessened by hearing that- 
the Prmtor A-iicius had pursued Genthius fromLissus to Scodi-a, 
and had com) died the chief to surrender at discretion. 

§ 16. Yet the defensive measures taken by Perseus were good. 
He had drawn entrenchments along the deep bed of the Enipeus 
from the base of Mount Olympus to the sea ; and PauUus thought 
the Macedonian position too strong to he assailed in front. He 
therefore sent Nasica round the moimtam, while he amused the 
enemy by a feigned attack upon his lines. Nasica, after an 
arduous march, turned the right flank of the Macedonian lines ; 
and Perseus fell back to the plain of Pydna, which was well, 
adapted for the movements of the Phalanxes. PauUus foUowed 
close, but resolved not to ri.sk a battle till he had secured his 
camp. Just at this time there was an eclipse of the moon ; on 
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(lored, niid was convoyed to tbe Consul’s quarters at Ampliiiiolis. 
Ho wtus received by I’aullus wiili distant courtesy, but be was 
given to understand that the Jfnccdonian monarchy bad ceased 
to exist. 

§ 10. Groat was tlio joy at Homo at nows of the decisive vic- 
tories won by Anicius in Illyria, and b^' Paulliis in Jlaccdonia. 
Paullus remained in Greece during tlie winter, and in the spying 
was visited by Commissioners be.aring the orders of the Senate 
with regard to Macedonia. The people crowded eagerly to 
Ampbipolis, as on a former occasion tbo Greeks had crowded 
to Corinth, but with hopes and feelings far difforent. In the 
midst of a dead silence, Paullus recited the ordinances in Latin ; 
Octavius repeated them in Greek. “ The whole conntiy was to 
be divided into four districts; — one between the Nestus and 
the Strymon, the second between the Strymon and Axius, the 
third between the Axius and Mount Olympus, while the fourth 
included the inland districts bordering on Epirus and Illyria. 
The capital cities of each respectively were to bo Amphipolis, 
Thcssalonica, I’ella, Pclagonia. Each district was to constitute a 
sopatxito Republic, but the citizens of each were forbidden to 
enter into any connubial or commercial relations with those of 
another. The tribute paid to Rome was to bo only half what 
they had hitherto paid to the King. They were j’rohibited 
from working their gold and silver mines, or to make salt in 
the country." 

The isolation of Macedonia was thus cfTcctually provided for, 
while the people wore amused with a show of liberty, and pleased 
by a remission of taxes. Paullus drew up, for the gov6i’nment 
of the four Republics, a clear and impartial code of laws. The 
administration of each was placed in the hands of a Senate ; but 
as all who had hitherto taken part in the government were trans- 
ported to Itaty, the persons who held rule were helpless and 
ignorant, and the country fell into utter disorganisation. 

§ 20. TIio Greeks laid their complaints at the feet of Paullus ; 
but the Senatorial envoys turned a deaf car to all prayers. Pull 
power w.as left in the hands of the Romanizing Tyrants. 

In Epirus, a shocking work still remained to be done : the 
Epirotes were to bo punished for their insurrection. Cephalus 
and the ringleaders had sought a voluntary death ; but this did 
not satisfy the Senate. Bv their express orders, Paullus met 
Anicius in Epirus. Hero lie announced the will of the Senate, 
that all Epirotes should hereafter bo free and independent, and 
that all their gold and silver should, by a given day, be deposited 
in the treasury of seventy to^vns specified by name. On that 
day seventy detachments, of his wmy entered each of the 
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.ooxonty town's, pcir^’d tho proclois** Jindih nntl nl! fno inlinbit- 
nnl**. Tho xrail*! of oxen (own xxcro tlctnoJi'Iipd, the xxn'tchcd 
caplixc^ (o (]n* jnituWr of xxerw poUI 'I'-flaxos nn«l (lie 

money xx.r, dt><(ril>M{nl to (he lolilwry. li ii. pnexoiis to linx'c 
to rehto Fiicli .•m act of -TmilhiK l\i«llin. It iiny bo innniu'd, 
wlml misot linxv Imi-ii (be jnibbc fcilin;: of n iintion, xxlu'ii tbr 
Goccniment conbl <lcliben>t*'ly J* me meb an onlcr, xxlicn Ibe 
bc'-tof i{k citi.vn-' tbowybt butt'elf bontul (m ext onto it xxitbtmt 
hoitxtion or rt. erxe, xxben no bvlonaii of it xxilb eo 

inneb .V a xxortl of cein'iire 

§21, Tiio olo-o of (bextnr 1C7 nc wilncfed (be return of 
Ibe conqiif-ort. P.tnlliix ruled from Driciim in tiaplenflid fxlloj 
of lextntten banks of oar., kulen xtilli Iropbtes lb> jnKsed up 
tbo Tiber .amid the ncclam.ationa of (be mtiKiiude x'.bo lined tbc 
Innk*:, follnxxed bx AuieiuK and Ocinxius. 

Him Triumph t'wk pl.icc in (he 1 1* ( <l.ay« of N'ox ember. Itxrnfi 
the mo'-l porj'cous Ppect.acb'xxljicb Jnd xitfc.u<ted (be eyeiof tbo 
Roman populace. Theronimxxn-sfitttdoutxxitiinoin^ acits like 
n theatre, (bat all might r/'c (be proci \<io;ih a- (bc,\ pi'-'-ed. On 
tbc fir'tdax tbo fitatuca and pamting^< takiii xicrc exliibitid on 
250 xvacnjoiisj on the aoxond, (be eplendid nnni and nccoutro- 
ments of tbo Macedonian oflicurp, i iiipended from tbo long pike.s 
of tbc pliahni-men, po-a^ed along tins ,S lercil Way (ben fol- 
loxxed SOW men, x\. liking four nbixM-sf, i.acb of xxbom earned a 
x.aso full of Mixer coin; ami (be procc'“ion clo'od xvitb another 
set, xxlio bore tbc Fiber phtc iiaed at (be tables of rcracua and 
ins nobles On tbo third and great day tbo procession began 
xxitli a body of tnirnjK'lera. follou'cd by txxpiily joulbs, eacb 
leading a mUl:*xvliitc bull, with Iiia bonis gilded, garlanded xxitli 
ribands and floxvers llien c.arao nioii carrxmg goUl com in 
x*n.ses, and tbc gold plate ami Uic precious stones, Next folloivcd 
tbc rojal car of PcrHciiF, laden with his annour and Fiinnoinitcd 
by tbo dnidcm of ATaecdon, After it caiiio tbc children of 
rcrscuB— two bo3*h and a girl, with their attendmits,— and I’cr- 
Fcus biinpclf, xxdth his queen, aliipolied xxitli gnef. Last of all 
xva.s seen tbo tiiiim]ibiil c.arof tbc I'roconsiil, preceded by men 
bcanng 400 crowim of gold, llio gifts of tbo ciIich of Greece, 
folloxx-ed bx bi.s Ixxo eldest Fons on borhcback, toget her xxitli all 
bis arm} in its order. 

§ 22 Rut Paullus, amid all tins glory, xvas icramdcd that bo 
xnw mortal Tlio tixo sons, xxlio hlinrcd bis triiimpb, bad been 
adopted into other families ; (he elder by Q Fabiiis AfaximuB, 
son of tbo old Dictator, tbo bccond by P. Scijiio, tbo son of 
Africanus. But bo bad txx’o younger boys still loft to brighten 
his homo, xvben bo returned to the City. Of these, ono died 
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five days before liis Triumph, the other three days after. The 
stern father was moved as such men are v.-ont to he moved by 
heavy calamities ; but with the true feeling of a Roman he 
lightened his private woe by representing it as a public good. 
In a speech which ho made to the People, according to cu-stom, 
on surrendering his command, he recounted his successes ; 
“but,” ho said, “at ever}’ nev.’ success he had dreaded the 
wrath of Nemesi.s, and he thanked the gods that the blow had 
fallen upon himself, and not upon his country. No one was left 
to bear the name of PauUus. But he repined not at this do- 
mestic sorrow; he rejoiced that Rome was happy, though he 
was miserable.” 

§ 23. Tlie treasure taken in the Ifacedoniau war paid all debts 
contracted in its progre.ss ; and the tribute annually exacted from 
^Lacedon, added to the revenues of other Provinces, enabled the 
Government to dispense with aU direct taxes upon Roman citi- 
zens in future wars. Such a tax was only once imposed anew, 
at a disastrous crisis. 

§ 24. The captive monarch was kept in durance at Alba ; his 
two other children died soon after the triumph. It is gratifying 
to know that Paullus interfered to procure the liberation of Per- 
seus from a loathsome dungeon to which he had at first been con- 
signed. The unhappy King did not long survive his degradation. 
His suiwiving son, Alexander, was set free after a while, and 
lived long at Rome in the condition of a public clerk. Such was 
the destiny of the last heir of the monarchy of Macedon. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

6ENEBAL HISTOIIT BETWEEN THE WAR WITH PERSEDB AND THE LAST 
WARS WITH GREECE AND CARTHAGE. (1G6 — 150 B C.) 
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War of Antiochns Epiphanes with the Jews : the Alaicabecs bis nephew 
Demetrius obtains the crown. §7. Egjpt. § 8. Wars in Southern Gaul 
and Dalmatia § 9. Death of ^milius PauUus ■ his frugality § 10 
Cato . Embassy of Camcades § 11. Complaints of the Spaniards trial 
and exile of two Governors* Calpumian Law. § 12 Outbreak of war in 
Spam ■ patnolism ot Scipio the son of PauUus. § 13. Base treachery of 
Galba to the Lusitamans his trial and acquittal. § 14, Eaily life and . 
character of Scipio the son of Panllns. 

g 1. The years which followed the fall of Macedon present httle 
to interest the reader , yet in that tune the seeds were sown for 
futuie conquests The reduction of Carthage, Greece, and Ma- 
cedon to the condition of Boman Provinces was the consequence 
of the diplomatic art, which senators learned every day to prac- 
tise with morejunscrupulousness. 

In the East the Senate assumed a more impenous tone kings 
bowed down before them and became their vassals 
In Greece, every state was subject to tyrants who ruled under 
the patronage of Borne Athens alone was left untortured, for 
she had ever been the submissive servant of the Senate 

Meantime Antiochus Epiphanes, the half-mad King of Syria, 
took occasion of a disputed succession in Egypt to mvade that 
famous country His progress was arrested in a summary 
fashion "When the Senate heard of the movement of Antiochus, 
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C. I’opilliii!! //rjm’i lifid Ixrrii ili'ni.i!ch<'<l lo (.loj. lisiii. fniiiul 
thi' Ktn” on the kml-'M of I/'yjtt ; lio <l.TiiniHir.l nti'1 oM-iiiirn! 
t»!i iiMiiifflinio mi'lifdrn. ii'Ivniic<'<l ''r.iciomly ivltli 

liniiil, lull l!io IJornfin nrivi'y lidd out o U'fiif' ti i!i<'ri <; 
of llu> l<y xvjiii-li ihi> lull" v,Tu rc-qiiircil to Ic.'.vo I'ryjii nt 

'1 hn Kitii; litni' fi»r il'-litMr.itinn, iijton v.liicli 

tlid in-i.-il' iil Iloiuxn (if./.v n ritr!'' ru'.tml liitn v.iUi iiin i lafi', wui 
l'>M him that iH-fiiro h» out rif that cinih' nil aiiMuer 

iiiit'i! (.<• [jivni. ( ‘>iiifi/.iii(Ir:l liy tlii-i nhriijiiiu' 'i, Aiiliof.-liiri niib* 
iiiitt/fl, r.ml v.‘ithilri-v.' hi -. fro<ijii. 

fi Afi/r Ihi' ih-.nlh of I'iiiliijwiinifd jn ji.c., Lyi:./rlwi l>c- 
rninn fJiiii'f of lln- Arlm-.m 1I'> wonhl v.illiuy'jy Imvo 

(niruic'l Ihn hoM ji'ihry <>f {'luiii|«i tn('n, lint hii fon I’oiyhiii.*--, 
v.ith fh(' olin r iintriotni |t nil< r.', f<*U thrir ri'.al v.f nkin’.'.i : nml 
nn nyrt'i'in'-nt nn'i mrnii> ivilli th- hnitorn of (hr nomrm j'nriy 
to nn omln'i-iv to Komo (n.i:. In tlii*; l•ml).t,'‘.•^v wnn 

C'.'illifnitci, xvho nt onco nold hini'iolf to tini .S/nnlo, iind ii'-Mirctl 
Ihi'in tlin! I'o lony n-s l<yc>'rln"i, rolyliiti*!, nml the iiojiiilnr Cbii-fn 
wt-ro in i>ov.vr, tlm l4<,'a!mi’ wonhl never net in tlic ii)tvrc.'’.ts of 
Ihnni' : that if they woulil lend the wch'hl of tlmir infliionco 
to jihu'o him in iimvcr, he would midcrtnkc Hint the Achreanfl 
(diotild yivo them no mon' trouhle; mid thnl iiiinilnr jiolicy 
tiiijjht ho purr.ued with ndv;inln!;e in every nlnte of Greece. 
After the hnltle of I'yilnn, Commiio'ionew wore nont to tlie 
AieiC’inhly of the Achn'.m Lea"no, to deeinro that tho .Senate had 
received information that cerf.iin leading Achtenn .stato.sinen 
had niiiiiiorted I’oiYeiis; tliey now demanded thnl the A.'.soin- 
hly aliould jiass a vote of condemnation on all ancli person.s ; — 
Iho names ahnuld hn made known when the vole wn.s pn.H.scd, 
The rre.sideiit refnaed to init, tliia initniiloviH question to tho . 
voto, insiating that tho nnmea of tho accused .should first ho 
atuted. .tfter nomo hesitation tho C'(>mmi!'.sioner:! named all 
who had held tho otlice of (.’aiitnin-Gcnorol for aomo years. 
Xenon rosn and indignantly oll'ered to prove hi-s innoeeiico 
hefoit) tho Senate. With this incaulion.s ofier the Conimis.sionei-s 
eagerly closed, and Callicratc.s drew up a li.st of lOC'O .suspected 
perjiona, including I’olyhins (lii.s father, Lycortas, was dead), and 
every man of note in the citien of tho League. But tho Senate 
had no intention of hringing them to trial. They ivere distri- 
huled among tho cities of IJlruriii, to he kept in close custody, 
all except I’olyhins, who was allowed to rc.sidc in tho house 
of vKmilius I’aullus. Calliernte.s wn.s now nb.soluto ruler of the 
I’oloponnc.so. 

§ 3. TIio troafinent of tlic Tlliodinn.s was most dishonoiirahlo 
to Romo. The i.slanders had ventured to reduce their in.surgent 
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subjects, the Lycians and Canans, to obedience. The Senate 
now encouraged these jieople to appeal, declaring with shameless 
effrontery that they had never intended to make them subjects, 
but only alhes, of Rhodes. During the war with Perseus, the 
wily Philippus suggested to the Rhodians to offer their mediation. 
The ambassadors charged with this business arrived in Italy 
about the time that PauUus was setting forth. They werd not 
admitted to an audience till the news of the battle of Pydna 
arrived, when they were dismissed with a contemptuous reproof 
Soon after they were deprived not onlj' of Lycia and Cana, but 
also of other cities which they had purchased ; and a fatal blow 
was aimed at their commeice by declaring Delos a free port under 
Roman protection. By this single act their custom-dues fell from 
1,000,000 drachmoe per annum to 150,000. 

§ 4. Nor did the Rings fare better than the free States. 
Eumenes of Pergamus, so long the favourite of the Senate, had 
shown some coolness to ‘Rome in the war with Perseus. His 
brother Attalus, however, had remained in the Roman camp, 
and was sent to Rome with congratulations after the battle of 
Pydna The leaders of the Senate now msidiously advised him 
to demand a portion of his brother’s dommions for himself. 
Attalus was a vain but not ill-disposed prince, and he shrunk 
from such disloyalty. The Senate then secretly urged Prasias 
of Bithynia to lay complaints agamst the Ring of Pergamus ; but 
all their insidious arts were bafSed, and Eumenes died upon the 
throne four years after! He left an infant son, who ultimately 
succeeded to the throne, but his immediate successor was his 
brother, who took the name of Attalus Philadelphus Polybius 
gives a high character of Eumenes ; it is to the credit of all con- 
cerned that his brothers, notwithstanding all temptations, con- 
tinued to act as his faithfrl ministers 

§ 6. Prusias of Bithynia was among the first to offer congra- 
tulations after the battle of Pydna. This mean-spinted Prince 
appeared at Rome with his head shaven, and dressed like a slave 
who had just received his liberty. The Senate were not dis- 
pleased with this abject flattery But though they had encouraged 
him to quarrel with Attalus, — ^when he, ventured to make war, 
and was at the gates of Pergamus, they imperiously compelled 
him to make peace 

§ 6 The mad Ring of Syria, prevented from his attempts on 
Egypt by the famous circle ,of Popilhus, found employment 
nearer home He had before this time conquered Judasa, and 
had msulted the religious feehngs of the" people by offering 
swine’s flesh on the altar of Jehovah His gross and outrageous 
tyranny at length' roused the shnnkmg energies of the Jews. 
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subject to Massilia, then and aln-ays a faithful ally of llonic 
Such were the first steps towards tlio conquest of Oaul 
Two years before this lost campaign, the Dalmatians, an Illy-* 
nan tnbo, who occupied the coast-land between Istiia and 
Illyria Proper, incuiTed the anger of Borne by making inioad** 
into the country about Scodra Scipio Xasica, the liicnd of 
iEmihus Paullus, brought this petty war to a triumphant con- 
clusion in 155 B.c. The whole coast of tho Adriatic uos now 
subject to Roman power. 

§ 9. The same period is not marked by any remarkable in- 
cidents at home. 

iEmilius Paullus hold the office of Censor three years after 
his triumph , and five years later, ho was gathered to his fathers, 
having completed his three score j'cars and ton. His funeral 
was honoured inth splendid games, and vnth tho first perform- 
ance of the Adeljihi of Terence, in which it is said that tho poet 
was assisted by the son of tho deceased, young Scipio, who was 
then in his twenty-fifth year Paullus left behind him a name 
unspotted, except by tho devastation of Epirus. Ho professed 
the austere philosophy of tho Stoics, which he applied to mam- 
tain the simplicity of tho old Roman manners, — so far was it 
from true that m all ,cases conniption flowed from Hellenic 
sources. At his death, it appealed that his whole property 
amounted to no more than sixty talents, httlo more than tho 
great Scipio had bestowed upon each of his two daughters 
§ 10. Old Cato still maintained tho battle against luxury 
He warmly supported several Sumptuary Laws, which wore 
passed at this time to hmit the expenses of banquets. He 
buned his only son with austere frugality. 

This son had mamed tho daughter of iEmihus Paullus, and 
thus the old man had been drawn into connection with tho 
Scipios This connection, together with age, seems to have 
exerted a softenmg influence upon tho old Censor. In his latter 
dajs he had extended, the love which he had always shown for 
Roman hterature to that of Greece. The language of Homer and 
Demosthenes could boast no more signal tiiumph, than that it 
conquered the stubborn pride of Cato. 

Yet the old Censor continued to wage war against the fashion- 
able learning His notion of education -was, that the youth 
should engage as early os possible in the active struggles of 
the Forum all speculative studies weie, in his belief, calcu- 
lated to imfit men for xiracticol life. In 161 sc, the Senate, at 
his advice, authonsed the Praitor Pomponius to banish all phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians from Rome ; and six years later (15.5), 
a notable occasion oflferod itself for eiiforcmg his principles In 
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thill yi’nt* tlir< Athr!iiriti.*( (u-nl ri!) i iuhr'fy Ilotiif; to Jiniv for 

thi-. ri'tiii.o in!) t,f fi fin>' itn|.iAril lijw.ii thrir city hy tiic f-'iKilc 

■for crlniii <h’]iri<lisUiiiiii c'-tiiinillifi in thf Oriipinn territory, 
'lo ml'i to thrir |>niyrr:‘, tfiry ti.ntr.irl m the cnvry;! the 

chi' fi of till' thfi-o j;n'.it !cho(>!<i v.'hich tJn-n <!ivi<k'<J jihiJo- 
•'ojihic ivorl;!, — ! tiff Stoic, i 'ritohi!!'! the J’cn’Frttct.'C, nntl 
(:,\nic’.'h',( Uic fiiiiioiirt fiiijtiilcr of the N(-.v Ac.i'ifjnv. tl’in-r'C 
in;!i jiio'ii ri*:it‘i;-,cr!> wi re v.i'!coj;t,-.l ly the yourKorr inetnlxTra of 
ttic Ito'jiin tiol'ility. C. .Vcili'.ii, c. ro nator, hitc -i if nctc-il n-i tlicir 
intcrjirotcr. Crowihi of y»nii'.; llojiian'i c.n!!ic to hear the aeut'.' 
lo.rjc of |)in';ctir;j, tiio ji- r.ii.aiivc fh' tor;i; of Oritolsti/i, ti’c.I the 
Mihtln ejn’aiiation of t.V.rio aih :', v/iit,.''- jiiil'r.iojihy won ro un- 
hin-'ovl thnt I.-c v.t.i rrmly not only to iji.iirifftiri ciiJicr ride in 
ntiy nr^’tiiiic.’it, hut wa'> never hnov.'ii to Ivtmy an ojiinion of hir; 
own. Old Cnto, thou;:li he C-ared littl.' for justice when the 
qiicitionn lay hetwreii Uniiie nitd forcurnerr, could not Lrook 
to «iv! the jirineijdoT of nV.ht and wront: treated tin indifi'erent 
quest iou'i, find vw td.aniied lest the jiracfiral jirincipleii and 
Jmhit.’! of Jiotuan youth niidit yive way to a (tuile for fjoplii.stical 
trifliny. The .Senate reniitled the line; hut, at Cuto'fl iiist.ince, 
ordered tho iuftiniiouii (itr.an^jern to quit Ihune iinnicdi.alcly. 

§ 11. After the tincveutful period tif v.diich we have been 
apeakin't, war broke otil in Sp.ain, iqiecdily followed liy others in 
the Carlhaginian territory, in Macedonia, and in fi recce. These 
last wo will ta.'Kon'o for separate chapters ; hut of the first it will 
ho cotivcnicnl to tqieak here. 

The treaty of Tib. GrAcchu.s in 170 U-C. was followed by 
a long tranquillity : ycl there was much rc.ason for discontent. 
The oppression of tbn I’ralors, and tho extortion of the tax- 
colleclon', wore con.stanl ; and. after eight years, envoys from 
lioth I'rfivinccs ajqx’ared with formal complaints before the 
.Senate. At that linio the war with PenieiLS was just beginrjing, 
and, therefore, there w.as no di.sposifion to provoke the hostility 
of the Spanianls, Tivo Senators were named as Judges, and 
the .Sjianish envoys were left to n.amo their own advocates. 
Those of tho Hither I’rovinco cbo.so Cato and N.asica ; those of 
Further Spain, iEiniliu.s Faullu.s and Sulpicins Callus. Tlic first 
Governor indicted boforo this Court was acquitted. So were the 
next two. But the advocates declared that they would apply for 
fresh trials, and tho accused sought safety in voluntary "exile 
(171 n.c). In thi.s Senatorial Court we ma}- recognise the germ 
of tho famous Law of L. C.ilpuniiua I’iso for tho recovery of un- 
due e-xactions on tho part of provincial Governors.* 

* Tlic l.fi C-ilpuniiadt-ycwnus reycinndh w.as pas5c.l twenty-two yeait 
later. 194 li.C. 
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§ 12 About cjgbtcen years after this imperfect nlteropt at 
redress, the smouldering fire of war broke out. A Ccllibcrian 
city named Segeda, in Ibc upper vallo> of the Tagus, began to 
rebuild their walls, contraiy* to an article in the treaty of 
Gracchus. To resist the Consul XI. I'ulvius Nohihor,* the 
Segcdians formed an alliance with tho people of Kumanlia, a 
brave tribe uliich occupied tho mountainous country in winch 
tho Douro takes its rise. Fulvius handed over his command to 
XlnrcoUus after an inglorious campaign. Tho new Commander, 
who was grandson of the famoua llarcollu**, ns.sumcd the ofTeiisii o 
ivith so much Mgour that tho enemy sued for a renewal of tho 
treaty of Gracchus. But the Senate ordered Lticulhis, the now 
Consul, to make fresh levies for tho war. A scene now followed, 
which might have shown the tsenate that their power was not 
destined to bo perpetual. When Lucullus held his levy, none 
were willing to enlist, and the Tribunes of the Plebs committed 
both Consuls to prison for enforcing enlistment. In this difiicnity, 
young Scipio, tho second son of Paullus, who had lived up to the 
age of thirty-three in retirement, came forward as a mediator. 
Ho had been just olTercd a lucrative mission to Macedonia ; but 
ho declined it, and said that ho would servo howcior and 
wherever tho Senate thought fit. This patriotic conduct Irad its 
efibet. Scipio was elected one of the Legionary I'nbuncs, and 
tho levies were concluded. 

Lucullus made an unprovoked inroad into tho country of tho 
VacKcans, who lay to tho west of Numantia Tho town of 
Cauca caxiitukted ; but Lucullus, w’lth scandnlous ill-faith, put 
aU tho inhabitants to tho sword. He then attacked a strong 
fortress not far from Valladolid. Hero a toll Spaniard, s^ilcndidly 
armed, rode forth and challenged anv Boman to singlo combat. 
Scipio accepted tho challenge, and slew his gigantic adversary. 

§ 13. Meanwhile, tho Lusitanian shepherds had resumed their 
inroads into tho Further Province. While Lucullus was wan- 
tonly assailing tho Vaccicons, tho Pnetor Sergius Galba invaded 
Lusitania. The mountaineers dispersed before the Legions, 
but fell upon tho Praitor at a disadvantage, and so effectu- 
ally routed him, that he escaped only with a few horse, oi or 
the mountains into Bsotica, and passed tho w’lnter meditating 
vengeance. 

Early in the next spring he again entered Lusitania from tho 
south, whde Lucullus advanced from the north, wasting tho coun- 
tiy with fire and sword Tlio people offered submission. Galba 

• Consul for the jenr 15 ? n c. In this yenr the Consuls first entered offire 
In the Cslends of Januajy, instead of the Calends of March, which had hitbe-to 
been the first day of the official year. 
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answered with apparent kindness. “ He was grieved,” he said, 
“ to see the poverty of the country. If the inhabitants woiild 
meet him in three divisions, at places specified, he would assign 
lands and cities to each, as Gracchus had done.” The simple 
people beheved him. But Galba fell on each body separately 
with his whole force, and cut it to pieces. This infamous 
piece of treachery crushed the spirit of the Lusitanians. But 
retributive justice waited her time. Among those who escaped 
the sword of Galba was a young shepherd, named Viriathus, of 
whom we shall hear another time. 

Galba was brought to trial, not so much for treacher}^ to the 
enemy, as because he divided so small a portion of the booty, 
and kept back the larger share for himself. Old Cato spoke with 
honest indignation against the un-Eoman perfidy of the Gover- 
nor. But Galba was estremely eloquent and- extremely rich. 
The Centuries made themselves partakers in his infamy by a 
vote of acquittal, and six 3’ear3 after he was elected Consul by 
their votes. Corruption was descending to all orders and 
degrees of men. 

§ 14. We -will here add, bj' way of contrast to Galba’s base- 
ness, some account of the man who in the next few years played 
the most important jjart among the generals of Borne. 

P. Scipio, sometimes called .^mih’anus to distinguish him 
from his great namesake, has already been mentioned more 
than once. His youth is remarkable for bis intimacy with an 
exile, Polybius, the Achajan statesman, the historian of Boman 
conquest. The Greek had become- acquainted with PauUus 
and his sons during the Macedonian War ; it was at the request 
of the young man, that he was allowed to reside in the house 
of Paullus, while his feUow-exiles were buried in Etrurian 
prisons. Polybius was at this time not less than forty years 
of age ; Scipio was but eighteen. The j’outh’s habits were re- 
served and shy. He was fonder of field-sports than of the 
Forum. When the Achman exile first came to Borne, he attached 
himself chiefly to Fabius, the elder brother, whose manners 
wore more frank and corral. But one day, when Fabius had 
gone (as usual) to the Forum, Scipio, with an ingenuous blush, 
complained of the neglect shown to himself. “ And yet,” said 
he, “ I am myself to blame. Men think me indolent, because I 
love not the strife of the Forum, and deem me unworthy of the 
great name I bear.” Polybius perceived that he had mistaken 
the character of the young man (it is from himself that -Vr'e learn 
the facts), and offered his best services in advancing his educa- 
tion. “ Book-learning you and your brother may get from am’ 
of my countrymen. But for the lessons of practical life, in^’ 
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experience may enable me to serve you.” .Young Scipio seized 
the hand of ^s new fnond, and passionately exclaimed ; “ If 
you will but make mo your chief -care, I shall piove unworthy 
neither of my great father, nor of him whose adopted name 
I bear.” Polybius undertook his work not without fear, for 
ho saw the temptations which would beset a young man so 
noble and so wealthy. But the seed was sown on no ungrateful 
soil Young Scipio followed his father m adoptmg the practical 
philosoxihy of the Stoics, and resisted the besettmg sins of the 
day, — selfishness and sensuahty. If he seldom set foot m the 
Forum, he shunned no laborious exercises: many hours he 
spent m huntmg the boar or the deer on the Albp,n Hills, accom- 
panied by Polybius, who shared his ardour for the chose The 
-wife of the great Scipio, his aunt by blood and giandmother by 
adoption, had used a costly equipage and large retinue At her 
death, Scipio, with thoughtful genciosity, gave it all to his mo- 
ther iSmilia At the same time, he was called on (as heir to 
the great Scipio) to make up half the dowry of his two daughters, 
which had been left unpaid The law allowed him three years 
for payment ; but he paid down the whole fifty talents at once, 
to the surpnse of ITasica and Gracchus, husbands of the ladies. 
At the death of his natural father, he inbeiited a moiety of his 
fortune, which he at once relmguished in favour of bis less 
wealthy brother Fabius, and 'undertook of his own accord to 
bear the expense of the gladiatorial show, which Fabius, as the 
eldest son, was called on to ’exhibit. “Ihese things,” says 
Polybius, “would be excellent anywhere ; but at Home, where 
no one gives anything without need, nor pays a talent before the 
Hme presenbed by law, they were peifcct miracles ” 
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ClIAPTEll XL. 

THE LAST WARS WITH JfAOEDON AND OREECE : FALL OF CORINTJI. 

(151—140 D.O.) 

§ 1. Liberation of tlic Achrcan Captives. § 2. Violent Counsels of tlicse men. 

§ 3. Appearance of a Pretender in Jlaeedonia. § 4. Tlie Adn-eans revolt ; 

Q. Jletcllus recovers Mnccilonia. § 5. War declared against the Achreans. 

§ 0. SIctellus defeats Critolans and advances towairls the Isthmus. § 7, 

Superseded by L. Jlummius, who dcfe.ats Di.TUs before Corinth : Sack oi 

Corinth. § 8. JIuminlus sends home the Statues and works of Art. § 9, 

Greece formed into the Roman Province of Achaia ; good ofhees of Polybius. 

§ 10. Macedonia and Epirus formed into another Province : also Illyria. 

§ 11. Triumphs of Mctellus and Mummius, 

§ 1. In tbo samo year in wliicli LucuUus and Galba took com- 
mand in Sjtain, tbo Senate was induced to jJcrfoi-m on act 
of tardy justice in tbo release of tbo Acbtcan cajttives. The 
abduotion of tbo best men in orcry state of Greece gave free 
scope, as bas been said, to tbo oppressions of tbe'tyrants favoured 
by Home. In tbe Aclitcau Assembly alone there was still spirit 
enough to check Callicrates, who never ventured to assail the 
persons and property of his fellow-citizens. Meantime years 
rolled on ; the captives still languisbod in Etruscan prisons ; hope 
deferred and sickness were fast thinning their numbers : the 
Assembly asked that only Polybius and Stratius might retm-n, 
but the request was met by a j)eremptory negative. At last, 
when Scipio returned from Spain, ho induced Cato to inter- 
cede for these unhappy men. The manner of the old Censoi-’s 
intercession is characteristic. The debate had lasted long and 
tbe issue was doubtful, when Cato rose, and, without a word 
about justice or humanity, simply said : “ Have we really nothing 
to do but to sit here all day, debating whether a parcel of old 
Greeks are to have their coffins made here or at home ?” The 
question was decided by this unfeeling argument, and the pri- 
soners, who in sixteen years had dwindled from 1000 to 300, 
were set free. But when Polybius prayed that his comrades 
might be restored to their former rank and honours, tbe old 
senator smiled, and told him “he was acting like Ulysses, when 
he ventured back into the cave of the Cyclops to recover his cap 
and belt.” 

§ 2. The men released in this ungracious way had passed the 
best part of their lives in captivity The elder and more e.v- 
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jwricnccd nnioiig llicin wore dead. Tlic sun'nors returned 
With feelings omLillercd ngaiu'-t Rome; tlioy were nush nnii 
ignorant, and, what was \Vf»j>e, they had lost nil ^cn‘•e of hnnoui 
and all pnnciple, nnd were ready to espo'se their ronntiy to nny 
danger in ortlcr to gratify their own pa-sions. The chief iianic 
that Las reached u<> i** that of Din.'u.s rolyh'ni** did not rotnin 
at first, nnd when ho reached Oreeec he found his countrymen 
nctiiig with such reckless Mokiiccthat hcglndl} ncceided Sci[»ioV 
invitation to necomimy him to the hiegc of Carthage, Callicrates, 
liy a strange reverae, wa,s now the lender of the moderate party 
Diaius advocated cvciy violent nnd unpnncii>lcd measure. On 
an embassy to Romo the former died, nnd Diaiua returned ns 
chief of Iho Acln’an League. 

§3 Kol long nfter (in 140uc}n pretender to the throne of 
Macedon appc.arcd. lie was a young man named Andnsens, n 
native of Adrainyttuim, who gnsc himself out as Philip, a 
younger son of that luckless monarch 'Oio state of Macedonia, 
divided into four Republics, each in n state of compulsoiy 
cscominunication, wus so distracted, that, in tho year lAl. 
the people sent an cmlia'-sy to Rome, praying that Scipm 
might he sent to settle their affairs, nnd he had only been 
prevented from undertaking tlio task by tlio self-imposed duty 
of accompanying the army of Lncullun into .Spam '1 he Pre- 
tender, however, met wath so little Miccess m his first attempt 
that he fled to tho court of Dcractmia at Antiocli, nnd this 
Prince sent him to Rome, Tho war w'lth Carthage was then 
at its height. Tiic Senate treated the matter lightly, nnd the 
adventurer w.ss allowed to escape Some Thracian chiefs re- 
ceived him, nnd with troops furnished by them be penetrated 
into Thcss.aly. Tho Roman Pnetor, Juvenlius Thahm, was de- 
feated and slain by the Pretender, 

§ 4. The temporary sucoess of Psoudo-Phihppns (ns the Ro- 
mans called him) encouraged Di.cus to drive tho Ach.s'ans into 
a rupture with Rome, Tlie haughty Rcpuhlic, he said, was at 
war with Carthage and with Macedon ; now w.ss the time to 
break their bonds. Q Jlctcllus, who had just landed in Greece 
with a considerable army', gave the Acbaians a friendly' warning, 
but in vain. 

MctcUus soon finished tho Macedonian war. At ins approach 
the Pretender hastily retired from 'I’licssaly, and was given up 
to the Roman Praitor by a Tlimcinu chief whoso protcotion he 
had sought. 

§ Meanwhile, a Commission had already arrived at Corinth, 
beaded by M. Aurohus Orestes, wiio summoned the chiefs of 
the League to hear the sentence of the Senate upon their recent 
ItOUK. s 
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conduct. Ho informed them Unit Uic}* must rcliiiqui.sh all 
claims of .sovoroigntj' over Corinth, Argos, and Laccdamion — a 
doom ivhich reduced the Ach:enn League nearly to the condition 
from which Amtus first raised it. The chiefs rcjiortcd what 
they had heard to the Assemhl^’. A furious burst of passion 
rose, which Di!eu.s did not attempt to restrain. Orestes and the 
Homans hardlj- csc.apcd personal violence. 

Orestes instantly returned to Home; and the Senate, pre- 
ferring diplomacy to force, sent a second Commission headed h}' 
So.it. Julius Ca\sar, with instnictions to uao gentle language, and 
merely to demand the surrender of those who had instigated 
the violent scones lately enacted at Corinth. A contemptuous 
answer was returned, upon which Cxsar returned to Home, and 
the Senate declared war against the Achxans. 

§ G. MctcUus hoped to win the glorj’ of pacifying Greece, as 
well ns of conquering Jfaccdonia. He sent some of his chief 
officers to cndc.avour to bring the Achwans to their senses. But 
their leaders were too far committed ; and at the beginning of 
146 n.c. Critolaus, a friend of Di.^'us, who was General for the 
j'car, advanced into Thessaly, and was joined by the Thebans, 
always the inveterate enemies of Rome. Sletellus had already 
heard that the Achiean war was to bo conducted by L. Mummius, 
one of the now Consuls ; and, an.vious to bring it to a close 
before he was superseded, he advanced rapidly with his army. 
On this the braggart chiefs of the Achrcans retreated in all haste, 
not endeavouring to make a stand oven at Thermopyla'. Their 
army dispersed almost without a blow. Metellus pushed on 
straight towards the Isthmus. Thebes he found deserted by 
her inhabitants : misery and desolation appeared ever 3 wrhere. 

§ 7. Diams prepai'ed to defend Corinth. But jjopular terror 
had succeeded to popular passion ; few citizens would enlist 
under liis banner : though he" emancipated h number of slaves, 
he could not muster more than 15,000 men. 

tyheu Metellus was almost within sight of Corinth, Mummius 
landed on the Isthmus with his legions, and assumed the 
command.. The Homans treated the enemy with so much 
contempt that one of their outposts was surprised ; and Diajus, 
flushed with this small success, drew out his forces before the 
cit}'. Mummius eagerly accepted the challenge, and the battle 
began. The Achasan cavalry fled at the firat onset ; the in- 
fantrj' ■was soon broken, and Diteus fled into one gate of Co- 
rinth and' out of another without attempting further resistance 
The Homans might have entered the city that same day ; but 
seeing the strength of the Acropolis, and suspecting treachery, 
Mummius held back, and twenty-four hours elapsed before he 
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look possession of his unresibUng prey. But the citj- was 
treated as if it had been taken by assault; tiio men \icro ^mt 
to the sword, tiic women and children resen cd to bo sold by 
auction. All treasures, all pictures, all tbo works of tho famous 
artists who had moulded Corinthian bra.«s info cfiigics of living 
force and B\mmelr\, were .seired by the Consul on behalf of the 
Stato : then, at a gi\en signal, fire tins ajiphed, and Corinth wa.s 
rethiccd to a heap of ashes 

§ 8. Jfiimmius, a Xcw Jinn, wn.s distingiiislicd by the rude- 
ness rather tlian by tho tiniplicily of an Italian boor, lie was 
not greedy, for ho reserved littlo for himself; and when he 
died, his daughter found not enough loft for her dowij* ; but Ins 
abstinence seems to have proceeded from indiflcrenre rather than 
self-denial. He cared not for the works of Grecian ark He 
suffered his soldiers to u‘o one of the choicest worlo? of tho 
painter Aiislidcs as a draft-board; but when Attains offered 
liiin a large sum for the painting, he nnngmcd it must be a 
talisman, and ordered it to bo sent to Itoine. Bvery one knows 
his speech to tho so.amcn who contracted to cany tho slatiics 
and pictures of Connth to Borne. “If they lost or damaged 
them,” ho said, “they must replace them with others of equal 
value.” 

5 9. In tho autumn ten Commissioners arrived, o-s usual, with 
draughts of Decrees for settling the future condition of Maccdon 
and Greece Polybius, who had returned from witnessing the 
conflagration of Carthago just in time to behold that of Connth, 
had tho melancholy satisfaction of being called to their coun- 
Ecls,-^n fa\our which he owed to tho influence of Scipio. A 
wretched sycophant projicsed to the Commissioners to destroy 
the statues of Aratiis and Pbilopccmcn ; bnt Polybius prc\cntcd 
this dishonour by showing that these eminent men had alwajs 
cndca\ourcd to keep peace with Borne. At the same timo he 
declined to accept any part of the confiscated property of Diams. 
Politically ho w’as able to render important sorvioes. All Greece 
south of Macedonia and Epirus was formed into a Boman Pro- 
vince under the name of Acliaia. The old republican govern- 
ments of tho various communities were abolished, and tho con- 
stitution of cadi a.ssiinilatcd to that of tho municipal cities of 
Italy. Polybius was left in Greece to settle these now con- 
stitutions, and to adjust them to the circumstances and wants of 
each place His grateful countrymen raised a statue to his 
honour b^ the side of their old heroes, and placed an insoription 
on tho pedestal, which declared that, if Greece had followed 
his advice, she would not have fallen 
Such was the issue of tho last struggle for Grecian liberty. It 
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«.i'i tv'iuliirti’fl tiy tmv.’firlhy men, nntl r.'a'i imr/orUiyof the iiame 
it li'iri’. I’lilybiii'i Imri nhvjivft ntt'-rnpt.'i nt iirdi .';.h arid 

(li-ilriictivii iii'oirrftliori. lie cfiirtitlcreil it happy for Greece 
thatfini’ hatlli; titul the min of one city cotiMimiitalcd her fail. 
Iiuleeil it v,jv< i\ piovorh (if liio ilay tlir.t “Greece rwi ravoil hy 
Isi'r !!jn-( ily fall." 

6 U>. Tlie ten Cotii:ni!'tintit'rw p.v-.ed iinrthtv.arJ,'! into M.ace- 
(loiiiii, rmd fonnetl that, cotmlry, in cenjiinclien v.-ith jlv;iin!.«. into 
anotlii'r IVevinee, with inKlitiifion*! for intinicijia! poveriinient 
niuc-h tile fame ri.’> tlio’e whicli h.ail Ix.-en f'',t.aMi»,he(l in Greeco. 

l! i‘i prolialil.' that Illyri.'i eJ'io wiia cririf titnlcd n.s n Province at 
tie- rami' time. 

§ 11. nnd Mummina both ri;tunu,'il to Itornc before 

the clnr'c of l lC. and were honoured witii trimiipiiH not long 
.after Seipio Ii.ad carried the ajmil.a of Carthaeo in j>roce.=.sion to 
'he Gapitol. In memory of their rc.^pective .rcrvice.*!', Metellm) 
ivivt nfienviarda hnov.-n hy the n.aino of Maccdonictis, wliile 
.thimmina, wlio npjienra to h.avo had no tliird name of hia own, 
va.‘i not ashamed to asatiine the title of Acl)iiTim.«. 
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CHAPTEE XU. 

THIRD PUSIO WAR : FALL OP CARTHAGE. (150 — 146 B.C.) 

§ 1. Flourishing trade of Carthage: the Senate encourages Masioissa to 
attack her. § 2. The popular party preT.-uls at Carthage : Comniissiou 
headed hy Cato : delenda est CartAago, § 3. Masiulssa restores the oligardiy 
at Carthage : the Senate declares War against Caithage. § 4. The Consuls 
land in Afneas treachery by which Carthage is induced to strip heisdf of 
dll means of defence. § 5. Popular indignation * preparations foi a de- 
sperate defence. §6 Policy of Hasinissa § 7. Cesciiption of Carthage. 

§ 8. Ill success of hlanilius and Censonnus § 9. Death of Mosmissa s 
distribution of his kingdom. § 10, Hamilear Phamaias deserts to Romans 
§ 11. Second Campaign: continued ill success. § 12. Scipio elected 
Consul. § 13. Thiid campaign : Scipio catiics the suburb of hlegara. 
§14. Great siege-works. §15. Fourth campaign: Sack of Caitlinge 
§ 16. Surrender of Hosdrabal and the Citadel . Scipio's reflenons. § 17. 
Future of Carthage, 

§ 1 Befobb Corintli fell, Carthage also had ceased to exist 
We saw Hanmbal refoim the corrupt admimstration of his 
native city, and put her in the way of recoveruig even from the 
heavy blow which she had suffered after the defeat of Zama 
Wo saw him compelled to leave Africa at the instance of the 
Eoinan Senate. But his acts lived after him. The trade of 
Carthage revived rapidly, and the disturbed condition of the 
East threw a laige commerce into the bands of her merchants. 

The Senate could not look with equammity on this state of 
affairs ; and Masinissa was given to understand that he would 
not he prevented from enrichmg himself at the expense of his 
neighbours. The unscrupulous KTumidian did not require a 
second hint. He overran and plundered the most fertile pro- 
\’ince3 dependent upon Carthage ; and the Carthagimans, find- 
ing the Senate deaf to all complaints, at last prayed to be 
allowed to plead their cause before some fair tribunal, or, if 
not, to use anns in self-defence. “ The Carthagmians,” they 
said, “ would rather be the slaves of Home than subject to the 
depredations of Masinissa. Better die at once than live at the 
meioy of that Numidian robber!” Nevertheless they weie 
again put off with promises and delays 
§ 2. It appears that at this time parties ran high at Carthage. 
The old oligarchical party, which had expelled Hannibal, was dis- 
posed to maintain peace at any price But about the year 151 
B c., the jiopular party got the upper hand, and the new Govern- 
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ment resolved openly to oppose the encroachments of Masi- 
nissa. It was at this time that Cato, now eighty-four j'ears 
of age, was seized by a sort of fanatic desire for the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, So long as the hateful rival flourished, he 
contended there could bo no safety for Rome. Scipio Nasica, 
who for his prudence and sagacity had received the name of 
Coroulum, opposed this opinion Avith all his eloquence, and so 
far prevailed that before declaring Avar a Commission was sent 
to Africa, headed by Cato himself, with fuU poweis to settle 
all disputes betAveen Carthage and Masinissa. The Commis- 
sioners began by requiring that both parties should enter into a 
bond to submit absolutely to their decisions. Llasinissa of course 
consented ; but the Carthaginians naturally demurred to throw 
themselves on the mercy of Cato, and the Commissioners returned 
to Rome. Once more Cato rose in the Senate, and gaA'e a glow- 
ing description of the power and wealth of Carthage. Unfolding 
his gown, he produced some giant figs, which he held up, and 
said, “These figs grow but three days’ sail from Rome. Every 
speech,” he added, “ which I make in this house shall finish 
with the words, — ‘ my opinion is, that darthage mvst he destroyed 
— delenda est Carthago.' ” From that day the doom of Carthago 
was fixed. 

§ 3. An opportunity soon offered for interference (150 n.c.). 
The banished oligarchy sought the aid of Masinissa, and the old 
Chief promptly led a large army into the territory of Carthage. 
The new Government had levied a considerable force, Avhich they 
put under the command of an officer named Hasdrubal. It Avas 
not long before a battle was fought, in which the Numidians 
won the day. It happened that young Scipio had just then 
been sent by Lucullus from Spain to obtain a supply of elephants 
from Masinissa ; and he was a spectator of the battle from a 
neighbouring eminence, — “ a sight,” as he told Polybius, “ that 
no one had enjoyed' since the time when Jupiter looked doivn 
from Ida upon the battle of the Greeks and Trojans.” It must 
haA'e been a remarkable sight to behold old Jlasinissa, then 
past ninety years of age, charge like a boy of nineteen at the 
head of his wild Numidian horse. 

Masinissa soon reduced the army of the enemy to such straits 
that the Governnient of Carthage Avas compelled to yield. 
The popular party was once more deprived of power ; and the 
Avealthy merchants, who now recovered the goA’crnment, pre- 
pared to make submission to the Senate. They jjroclaimed Has- 
^bal and the leaders of the war party guilty of high treason, 
and sent envoys to Rome with humble apologies ; but they were 
too late. The Consuls elect for the year 149 b.c., L. Censorinus 
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andM’.Manilius, began to bold tbeir levies before the Caithagi- 
nian envoys arrived The latter knew not well how to act, but 
at length resolved to place Carthage and all her possessions at the 
absolute disposal of the Senate. It was answered that they 
had done well The Fathers pledged their word that Cai-thage 
should be left free, if 300 of the' noblest youths weie sent as 
hostages to meet the Consuls at Lilybseum , from them the 
Government should learn the further commands of the Senate. 

§ 4 The Cartha^ian Government complied with the demand, 
not without secret alarm as to what these “further commands " 
might be A heart-rending scene ensued when the 300 hostages 
were tom from their jiarents’ arms. At Lilybaium the Consuls 
received these pledges of submission, coldly signifying that they 
should land their aimy in Africa withm a few days, and would then 
declare the will of the Senate. Accordingly the poor boys weie 
sent to Rome^ and the fleet anchored in the harbour of Utica, 
while the legions took up their quarters in the old camp of Scipio 
at the mouth of the Bagi'adas. Hqie another deputation from the 
trembling Government of Cai-thage appeared before the Consuls, 
who received them sitting on their chairs of state, with their 
officers around them, and the army drawn out m order. The 
deputies recapitulated the acts of submission which Carthage bad 
made, and humbly asked what more could be required. Censo- 
rmus rephed, that, “ as Carthage was now under the protection 
of Rome, they would no longer hai e occasion to engage in war . 
they must therefore give up all their arms and engmes without 
reserve.” This haid condition also was accepted. The force 
of the City may be in some measure estimated from the fact 
that 200,000 stand of arms and 2000 catapults were dehveied up 
to Scipio Nasica, who conveyed them to the Roman camp, fol- 
lowed by the chiefe of the Government, who imagined that they 
had dramcd the cup of humihation to the dregs They were 
gnevously mistaken. The Consuls thought that the City was 
now wholly disabled, and they let drop the mask. Censonnus 
calmly informed the unhappy men, that “ so long as they pos- 
sessed a fortified city near the sea, Rome could not feel sure of 
their submission : therefore it was the will of the Senate that 
they must remove to some point ten miles distant from the 
coast : Carthage must he destroyed ” On hearing their final doom, 
the wretched, Carthaginians fell stupefied to the ground; and 
when they found utterance, broke into passionate exclamations 
agamst the perjured Senate. The Consuls waited m stem 
silence till these paroxysms were past , and when the miserable 
men represented, in terms of pemtent humility, “that the Senate 
bad guaranteed the freedom of Carthage, that such a measure 
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ii'.nti*. I’.i'i.y lhi'\ fr,'*''!i.!r, l.y il. -.lr.iyiji:* lirr i 'ilnlii* rci’ iisiil iiiT 
of 'I'il. (.V(i" ‘r'iitii'5 r- ji'ii .1, '.'.tth thr s'Mv.r Ci.M 

titovUv »•> l'''f iro, •' till- jfiiar.idt* •• (if tiio r‘ f'Tri >i to 

til'? of Cutli i jo, ip'i to I’.i'r fiijit'!. •!, In .'>hor*, tin* v. ji! of 

tfin .V.ni ilo ivi li" Imil <l’'-'',xrril It : it iiuiit li.< dono, tiri'l dotii- 
ijiti-.’kly.'’ 

t o. 'I'h» i jivoi ,.J>oln;;n>.i viho i tiii-fi ••f (iiofjinrrinro nred to 
(',arry la.'!. iH-ojorin-.l l•o;Il|,■l,■ltMl 1 . S.irni' ort!i''r!t p.);.-"‘oi)i!o<l ; 

!lio tr it a!(i'!'.iclir;l til*' fity, H!i<| foniiil riiTV nvc.'ilti- li.'irii V.ilh 
I ■ to li'.irii tiii-ir di'-ilnsy. ’nn-y no v.'on!, I'tit 

ih-ir <l'>v,ni‘,of uiul t'ii'oniy f t!, ■!•,('(. jirnc'aiinr.t tiicin n'.i:*- 

r.'ii.-.-fi of <■•,11. ■riio rr.av.il foiiov.fd t,> tils? ('oU!ici!-i‘!!„ud'!-r, 

wli, r,' llirv li'-livor, *! llo'ir ri'j-trt v. itii (loorr*, A cry of 

iioitor Inint front tin' iv I ’<,i:iici!l.>r'’. (tiiil tlio ri-nv.il. itii- 
j'.itiont of il.'Iiy, t,fol.c oj'.rti tho nnil (tonininti'il to I.tiov.' the 

f.itoi lo v.V'. It tv, IN ini|io'- i;l>!,. to conceal tlio iriilii. Tiie {wipiilar 
fury I.tievv no Iiouioln, 'I’lio meinliom of th« Ci’ot criitiii tit v.lid liuil 
nmilc tmlntn'i tioii to lUnii" v.a-rc tiMiycd to (let? for tlicir livi -,, 
.\fl Italian?! fioiinl v.-ithin the city v.'i'ri' tii,a’ 0 ’,acr<'il. Onco inore 
the [i()|iii|,'tr party fTiroil the povi'riniK'tit ; ntnl tin? rcxiiliii? of the 
(.’oiiiicil volcil toitcfriid lhi':it*‘i !vc‘i to tin' uttcnnieit, r.ithcrthaii 
ilii' tlic liiipi'i'iiie dc.alh to vdiicli tlie Itonmini liiiil cotidi'nincd 
tlictn. Ilindrid'al, lately prool.iiincd n fruitor, had Icricd n fora? 
of tiit/uti) tnc?ti, witli whom hi* w,vi phimlcrinj; tins territory of 
(!artha;t<> on hi?i own nccotinl: ho wiv! now invited to hcconio 
till' tJi'iioral of till' llc|>uhli(?. Another Hn.idnihal, i\ kin.'itiinn 
of .Mil' iiii;i?<;t, win inveded with cotniiminl within tho city. A 
iitc?.'a:.;o wm .moiiI to tho Ci>n?nil'", ri'fino.sling an armistico of . 
thirty ilaye’, in orilor to noml an einh.r^Hy to Koine: thifi wai re- 
fined. De.’ip.'iirgavo imniitnr.d conrat’o. The toini'le.« and puhlic 
Innhliiuri were converteil into work?*hop:i ; men and women 
worked day anil night maimraet*nriii{; anin; every day 101' 
^hil'ld■< werx' turned out, .'too awonla, .IW pikiw and javoliiiH, lOOO 
catapult -holf.-i. 'I'lie wom<?n out oil' their long hair to bo twisted 
into atring't for Ihi' new oatapull.s. Coni win assiduously col- 
lected fmm every iiunrlor. 

§ (> Tho CoHsuls, who were men of (ho Fi'rum rather than 
the Cnmi?, were not a little disappointed at this turn of aftairs. 
Tliey dallioil for a time, hoping that on reflexion the Carlhngi- 
niain would give up all thought?! of nil armed defence. Tho 
conduct of >liniuissa contributed to their irrc.soluf ioii. Tlie 
wily olil chief had no mind that, after Carthago lind been 
wealiened by his arms. Koine .sliould come in mid take the 
lion’s share. At iimt tlie Consuls had not thought it. necessary 
to ask for hi.s co'operatioji ■ it is plain that they c.xpeeled to take 
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rni .'.tifiri', Tlr r.nhnrh oC Mr;-an% v.ai rUr-'mlrd liy n jiiii”!..' 
wn!i. tlif fircjcrtiii;; }i(-.'s<llniti| to elw nn "v.lu'ch »iov/ 

ill** fort i)f till* v/,'1'1 ill** oiiirf op iiifTchnnl^'i* 

listltoiir ; mid on tho into'r of tiii-i lo-n*!!!!!!'! v/,v< fnncf'd a 
tinny, nl.'iti:; r.liit'U tin* tmtliii;; rUijn v.‘ n' tntt ii in ninl ili ■cli.nn>iti 
lln-ir tr-nr/.in-.t, Iii'viii'* thin anniti, nml m itsiioU <Irx.vii Ij.vj!; r-n to 
ht’ c<'iici'.Ucfl fnnii vii'*,v (if (li**oiili'r hnvrii, Iny tho Iinior lltif- 
h”!ir tir Hothdur of tin' Xrtvy, cnll.-d hy tin’ (irfv.lji C'^llinii or 
Clip. Ill it.n C'.'litri’ nvixn n mdsII liolh iilniicl luni hnrhonr 

v.-rro Mirroiiinl' t! hy for tin* rrcfjition of t'i i nhiirt, r.ll 

fiiriii.nhtnl with lonio colntmin, n-i to civn tin- wliohi Ihi: 
nitjwnnuico of filntrly c-olojiTmil' *. Tin' n'lmir.il rivi hnl in the 
i~.!mitl. lln' eistranro of thin Imnin v.,vt only 70 fo-'t hro.nd, nnd 
wait cl“nftl hy ntrotiy chaiii'i ilrav.n ni ro'-"i it. Tin; titnikl 
wn't of cniiwo ,lho lii;:h[''it mnl «troii;;i"’it part of tlie city. It 
nir.viiirt’tl fthoiil two iiiilc.>( roiiinl. 

§ {'. Till' Coinnil.t (livideti their nniiy; Mniiiliiin nManlting iln* 
triplu will! nhultinj; on tho'inthinii®, fA'ii.'.oririiH (lircctinj; hi;* 
nltnch ftl tin? ond of the pier, where th*' city wall pcetncd Jo.x'tt 
iilroni;. Ihil nil their aw, 'niU.t were gallantly icpollcd. The fie.viori 
\va<i p.atsini^ r.ml the hot weather rain*' il tin? nnny to finffer 
Hiroatly. CViisorimni retnnied hotiio l*» hold the (loiiiilia; and the 
army, conitiinnded hy Mnniliu;', wat only aavet! fi-om IlnfidnihalM 
a'!.‘*mill;i hy .‘'cipio, who wan rcrviti}; under the Consul. 

§ 0, 'I'ho Soiinto he;;an to n'pent of haviiif; neglected Masini'-.sa, 
and ficnt nmh.as.s.ador;* to beg f<)r hi.’t ns.si.Htnnco. Hut tho old 
chief was dead heforo they arrive*!. Ilia character will have 
wliown it.'ielf fiufliciently fnun the facts already mentioned, lie 
showed no seniples in acquiring territory ; but it must bo added 
to his credit, that ho did much towards hvunauisiug the wild 
tribes who owned his sway, and turned many uncultivated tracf.s 
into fniilful fiold.s. In following j-e.aiu Italy imported much of licr 
corn from thc.se districhs. 

Of lii.H numoi'ons oflspring only llirco were legitimate. On hi.s 
de.aUi-bcd he sent for Pcipio, to whom lie was aUaclied os tho 
heir of tho great Africamis, and left the soltlenient of tho sncces- 
sion to hia judgment. Poipio gayo tho sceptre to Jlicipsa, the 
eldc.st .son ; Goloasa, tho second, was to l« General ; tho adminis- 
tration of jn.stico was committed to tho youngest, JIastanarbal. 
Oolo.s.sa joined tho Itoman.s at tho head of a body of troops ; and 
thus freed tlio Consul from tho fear of seeing tho Is umidians take 
part with Carthago. 

§ 10. Heforo the winter sot in, Ilnmilc.'ir riiamre.as, commander 
of the cavalry, tho terror of tho Roman foraging parlies, finding 
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Uni the XHinsilriKf. trA jo'n*' I llojno, ili Icnnincl to innl.«' a 
mmi of tUi't'U nib:n»»*<iitu to Itosm*; n'.j4 Mamhii'? uaHoverjoved 
to i !'■' ft'o till'' into cawii j» t\,U» t'rsjuo, 

fsllowtil l»y a I mr.drt'Ji of Afnem hfu'i'. T>'itn/i «io'\ cwm* that 
L. tVpurj’.iu’i I’t'O, C*!.r'il fiT thf Jirxt jcir, ait on ln« ww to 
jiyjK't' tlf 1 nil ; and M'lntlsui I'-nt i>iT Si‘ij>ii«,t.itli I’l 'inia'A’i a'l it 
trojiliv t»f 1 icc(*-«, to ilnnif *n!« army ctrurt-nil liirir fAtoiint*' 
oiTifir to the R’lil jinittd lain to ctin' Ini'!, at (<>!i*'iil , for 
.1*1 wire jx-nniikd that none h'A a Seijno ttat tkttined to t,il,« 
Cirtl'ii^'v’ 'llii’ Senate rrcfitid Scijiio ttilh Irj’h difclinctioii. 
ontl rcvt.tnk'l the t:.iilor riiam laa tfith rjih nilnl jin •'i'hIk. Hj« 
lit; ertion wa" only the ji.ice of meet i tMiich too t.'on'i\il>t and a 
gre it ftnny l.nd won in a whole faiii|nifn. 

f 11, The ncrl tear (I’l*' no) nl i.till If'i jir<''j>enniily, 
l\‘adM n't*. rAlcinji* to n''aiih the city, h’lt eini*i«xn.l hi*t tlcct 
and unny ni hnccaiiecniijj cxj*nhlifi';\ alcnjr the co’at Ilincoii- 
t^nt Mid diKirdrr I'jir.-'td ntiwnije*. the i oldiory , and the Om'.ul 
wtnt carh into nnitcr-qinrtcrK at Uiica McanMiiiu the apinhi 
of the t\:thn£imatii ro'-e. nitirhittcrtiiemy, oh! fito, had junI 
died, at till nje of S'. Ihthjwi, a Xiimuh.vi chief, deierted from 
(Jolo'^'A with a hrje h»ily of cavAlry. 'Iliw Ktniiidtan Ilasdruhal, 
who commanded the pnrr.aoti, la'.iift Mi*<ixct«il of intnpuinj; with 
hi*> cou'-in t»ohi‘'’'a, wan juil to dtath Mid the other lla^dmlll^ 
look C''iimn«d HI the city. Kcw.a aho armed of the Mneedonmn 
w.ar; end It was hojKd tha* the lUmiaim mvhl Ik* oltogi.ther 
hafilrtl. 

f Id Meinwhile diHcooteat roio IhbIi at Ihitni’. lloth Senate 
and I'l* ]ilo Ind cxjierled to reap a rich booty at (.'orihieo with 
jitUe trouhl**, and the faiiiCans who had dn iji|ioint<'d tliem ctjiild 
hardly aji|)i ar in puhhe. It was well kiioan that .'seijno wwi the 
tlarlmg of the anny. Old Cato had i-.oid of him, m a line of 
Homer, that 

" Old} 1 * !ui hvls" fi.Rv, Ijw rr t aie f i-t-tjii** t!>» hi," • 

The I'cojih* chmoured for his ekctmii an CojimiI, though by tlic 
I.e*! Ajinah'i he v.iu,nol eligible, for he was hut thirty -eight yc.ira 
of iigc, and was now a eamlidate for the .l>lihKhi]i. He wiik, 
Uowcwi, ekeUd Consul at the Comitia , and the tieimte yielded. 

C J3, Ikrly in tlie next ye.sr (1 17 n c ) Scipio Kct tad for Utica 
with new kvits, atUnded by Poly hiiia C. eluia, ton of that 
La'liiis who had enjoyed the coiilidencc of AfncatiUH, had com- 
niomi of the fleet. Tiic Con'*ul hxed hi.s hend-ijuarlera m a camji 
comman'ding the Itlhinas of Carthago ; and here his first bubinesa 

* «l*f "ti *l r*i«5 itrrnri, lloin. Oit X. 'ttiS j n fjiiotatien whhh 

thowa tint the old in*uj Ind iimde jirtgrt'b In hn late lore. 
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was to restore discipline in tlie disorganised army. He ordered 
the crowd of idlers and husters, who were following the camp 
for plunder or petty traffic, to leave it immediately ; and enforced 
strict discipline. 

He then directed an attack against the suburb of Megara. 
Planks were laid from a detached tower to the wall ; and thus a 
party of soldiers descended into the place, and threw the gate 
open to their comrades. Tib. Gracchus the younger, destined to 
become famous in Homan History, was the first who mounted the 
wall. The loss of this suburb of gardens must have been of 
great moment to the Carthaginians ; for it deprived them of a 
great source of provisions. Hasdrubal showed his vexation by 
putting his prisoners to death in sight of the Romans. In vain 
the Council endeavoured to restrain him : the savage soldier 
was now lord of Carthage, and determined to commit himself 
and his men to a desperate defence. He was a greedy tyrant, 
who fed his gross corpulence by luxurious living, while others 
were starving; and affected the ijompous demeanour of an 
Oriental despot, rather than the simplicity of a patriot soldier. 
His men alone shared the provisions, which now began to come 
scantily into the city. The unhappy townsmen began to feel 
the miseries of want. 

§ 14. For not only had Sctpio taken Megara ; he had drawn' 
strong lines across the isthmus so as to cut off the city from all 
land supplies ; and the fleet blockaded the harbour, so as to 
make it difficult to send in provisions by sea. Still, light vessels 
contrived to press into the harbour under full sail, when 
the wind blow strong landwards and- prevented the Roman ships 
from keeping the sea. Scipio determined to cut off even these’ 
precarious supplies by throwing an embankment across the 
mouth of the harbour.* Tlie work was one of infinite labour, 
and made but slow progress. The Carthaginians, however, 
.saw that it must ultimatelj’ succeed, and began to cut a canal 
from the inside, so as to open a new entrance from the sea info 
their harbour. Before the end of the j’ear this work was com- 
pleted, and, moreover, a fleet of fifty ships had been secretly 
built in the inner port. By the time Scipio’s embankment was 
finished, the Romans had the mortification to see this now fleet 
sail out by the now entrance; so that it seemed .as if all their 
labour had been thrown awa}'. For two days they allowed tlie 
Carthaginian fleet to insult them with impunity. But on the 
third they attacked it with all their ships. The battle lasted till 

* Tliis embankment no doubt .assisted in ehoking up the harbour, and 
relucing it to its pri’sent condition- 
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evening with some advantage to the Carthaginians Bat as the 
latter fell back to the new entrance, they found the passage im- 
peded by small croft; and in the confusion iihich ensued, the 
Romans succeeded in destroying the greater part of the new 
fleet 

§ 15. At the beginning of spring (146 bo.), Scipio resumed 
the ofiensiie. While he made a feigned attack upon the 
Cothon, Lmlms succeeded in forcing an entrance on the other 
side of the city, and at evening the Roman legions bivouacked 
in the Marketplace of Carthage. But a long and terrible struggle 
was still before them from the Marketplace three streets con- 
verged towards the CitadeL These streets were all strongly 
bairicaded; and the houses on each side, nsmg to the height of 
six stones, were occupied by the Carthaginians. A series of 
street-iighte ensued, which lasted several days. The Romans 
were obliged to carry the first houses in each street by assault, 
and then to force their way by breaking through from house to 
house, and driving the enecSy along the flat roofs. The cross 
streets or lanes were passed by bndges of planks Thus they 
slowly advanced to the wall of Bosra When they had reached 
this point, the city was set on fire behind them. Six days and 
nights the flames continued to rage ; and as they slackened, the 
Roman legionanes were emplojed as pioneers to clear thorough- 
fares for free passage of men and horses 

§ 16. Dunng the gieat labour of the last days Scipio alone 
sought no rest. At length, worn out by anxiety and fatigue, he 
lay down to repose on an cnunence commandmg a view of the 
Temple of Esculapius, which, with its gilded roof, crowned the 
heights of Byrsa He had not long been here, when the Cartha- 
giman garrison, seeing no longer any hope, oflered to surrender 
the Citadel, on condition of their lives being spared. Scipio con- 
sented for all, except Roman deserters . and 50,000 men dehled out 
of the gates of Byrsa as prisoners of war. Then Hasdrubal and his 
family, with 900 deserters and other desperadoes, retired into the 
Temple of Esculapius, as if to make a brave defence. But the 
Commandant’s heart failed him , and, shpping out alone, he threw ' 
himself at the feet of Scipio, and craved for pardon. His wife, 
standing on the base of the temple, was near enough to witness 
the sight, and reproaching her husband with cowardice, cast her- 
self with her children into the flames, which were now wrapping 
the Citadel round on all sides Hasdrubal’s life was spaied to 
grace the triumph of the conqueror, most of the deserters 
perished in the flames ; those who escaped, or were taken else- 
where, were trampled to death by elephants. 

It was durmg these scenes of horror that Scipio, with Polybius 
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nt lii"! r'ni<s JTirr'l iipri)) ttio Biiniiri;; iiivnl'inl.irilv 

hin hij;li-v.Tuii';!il in Ij>,i vi p ' > of ilohior 

•' ’i I!- '!(V t Tfi / »! i!! ! ir'> [ bitli f;.*- ( lu::, 

I’cviitt ciu ( liif <■; tJ-ai j;*'"’! 

" III) f “la'l fAUi'ti, nit<l IVri’i.t riiiI Mnci-don. {'.ir- 

llin 'o Ufit I'liniin;;, Il'itii'’*;! il.iy jni;,;hl C'ltO'- ij'-st ’ " 

I'Vir fivii (Ixv)) til'" riiliiii'rA' v.'<'ri[' ftllov.i'il to thf; 
city, (jliiltiiij: thrir v,iM Vi * of i* s'-iin nii'J 

valn.ilili'-i of tiU .I'iirtK f. ’I itito th"' of tho to 

n loni tt triiiiniili lilt!" !••"•) mi ;uiri -« ;!t th.Ui Ih.st iii v.hicU ho 

li.lil f ■llo'.vr.l li!-. f.'.tio-r f.ittlhlT oiio-a!i t-l-.vouty year:' h-fore. 
Ih’fon; he Irft Africa, ho (•■•h't'r-itcil m.i.'iiifiC'-iit yanii/i, in v,}iich 
nil Iho rjtiiit v.'c.a iliijil.iyifl to the nrmy, tin ha l hie!) done hy 
I’liulIiH ill Mnccd'jni.i. 

5 17. .‘'Ciido had written Iieonica’dy to the .‘-■I'li.itc, that “Car- 
thn;;(! Wivi tiikcn, nnd ih'* nrmy v.nit'-d for further ordcra," Arnitl 
t!u! fxidlntion of tdl rl.v.-.t-.i, n Dccrci! v.’.vi pce-cd that thii wall) 
rdioiiM 1 m' dcAroVcd, nnd cvc.'y hiiiii-o within thern I'-vcllctl to 
tho proiiiid. A j'oli'iiin cun'o v.m’i {inuiounccl hy S'cijiio on any 
ono who j.houhl rchnild n town on the r ini'! rile. Not many 
yearn nfter, C. Orncchii'i wan nciil to foiinrl n colony on the 
nito of C.irlhnitc, — a de.-ii,tn whii-h failed ; nnd ita fiiilnru v.a'i 
ntlrihiitod to tho enn'O of Scipio. JJnt tho I'atno de."i;;n v.a.H 
renewed by tho prent JuUu'i, and nccntnplisliiial hy Auj;u!ilu.>). 
This Colony rose to bo n noble city, and in tho eoeond century 
of the Clirihtiiin ora might bo regardod n'l tho motroj)oli.“ of 
WcJitC'ni Cliristondoin. 

Utica, for her timely r.ulimi.cyion, wivs rewarded with a portion 
of tho dominions of Carthage. Tiio ronmining lerritor}' was 
formed into a jirovinec iimb'r the ti-ame of Libya, nnd jdaced 
under the govonimenl of a Itonian Mngi.stmle, being the fourth 
Province added to the cmjiire in this erne year. 

Such was the end of Carthage, after an existence of inoro than 
Eoveu contiirics, 

* II. iv, IG-t: irriTWi fr*? ireT* eXwXM ''D.iff /js, 
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CJIAPTCn XLII. 

' erASisn wavs; r.Kth ov ^sUVAS.riA. (W!) — 133 uc.) 

§ 1. War with the LuvUmisn^ tstuScr VjuMlms, and vnth Nwnnntn. | 3. 
Ccltibenan War: Metolliw ilawdonietn ; TrcaU of Mniicinua. § J. 
Ltjjilanlaa War: Trcity of Q. Inbioj Srmliinu*, broJ tn by Q. benilius 
Ca:pio: Murder of Ylnetlius. § 1. Di<cu‘«ion on the Treaty of Jlan- 
cinu<i: be w giten up to the Jviirainti-uu : tlmr conduct. *§5, l>ce, 
Brntus carries I'.omin arms into Gailiccin : stimnmed Cnllilcus, § C, 
Scipio ; his life since the KnII of Carthage. § 7. Ilis twputant} : elected 
Consul for the Numaiitiw War. § S. 3icas«rcs for restoring di«opline, 
§9. lie apj*ears before h'uinmtia: lines of imcstinciit. g 10. Slifcrj of 
the Kuinantlans, §11. Surrender and drsiniclion of Kumaiitia. 

§ 1. IVnibE Horne wna engaged in war will) Carthago, the Lusi- 
iantaus resumed their inroads under the conduct of the gallaut 
Viriaihus, who had csc.a}>cd from ilio ma.ssacro of Gnlba. No 
Itoman general could gain any positiro ndvnntago over this 
indefatigable enemy, and in tbo y car 143 D c. fhe war a-ssumed a 
much more serious aspect Tho brato Ccltiborion tnbes of 
Kumantia and its adjacent districts again appeared m tho Held. 
For several years we find two Homan commanders engaged m 
Spain, as before tho Treaty of Gracchus; one opposed to the 
Numaniians and their Ccltibcriaa allies in the North, tho other 
carrj'ing on an irregular trarfnre against Vinathus and tho Lust- 
ianians jn the South. 

§ 2. ’iho conduct of the Coltibcrian War was committed to 
Q. Mctollus Alnccdonicus, who had been elected Consul for tho 
year 143. He remained in command for tno years, and was so 
successful in'his meosutes that by tho close of tho second cam- 
paign be bad compelled the enemy to shut themselves up in 
their strong cities. But he nos disappointed, tur in Greece, by 
finding anticixjatcd triumph snatched from his grasp by Q. Pom- 
pcius, Consul for tho year 141 B.C. 

Porapeius and his successors could make no impression upon 
the Numantians. Nay, C. Hostihus ifancinus, Consul for tho 
year 137, suffered a momorahlo rovorso. Sfancinus set out for 
his Province amid general alarm, excited by the unfavonrablo 
omens at his inaugural sacrifices. Ho was attended as Qumstor 
by young Tib. Qraochus, who had already distinguished himself 
at the siege of Carthage. Sfanciiius found tho army before 
Nuraantia in a state of complete disorganisation, and deemed 
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it pni'li'fil t') fi'lifil froiii bit jioiiUKft id ftfiul of ttisl city, 
'J lin KtiimntiAO'i no<l jifrr.-.frl liiin tJi lisrsl tliJ'.t !i<,* 

olilitjivi to c.’ilrojicit !ii(n''''!f iti no 'iM r-iniji, not) r'.n'i a hrrnlii 
(ilTi’n to tr>'St on ronililiori tii.it hit nriny ohonhl ho • pirf-rl. 

I'iipiiiy colli' i'Ul fiiih' on th"' ll(iiii',*^nt,m(iinr; that youti;/ 
(hnoctiii'i v.'in fo Sink*! iiinnclf re ipon-.j)*!*) for tio* i-i. o.ilion of the 
trcAly, ArtirI -,1 of fwne*- Vmis*’ n'‘'r,-)'.lin;;iy by .'.JwiiritOM 

liiiin>.'lf, wills <Jns''cli!it amt nil t!n clii'.-f (!;.‘i'-* n of ih,! arnsy. 

U-’forc wo ii'ilii;** tts*! coqm-I of tii*i f,inti'*ri't 'I'rr-aty of Mancinu.t. 
it will liA wi’ll to foliosv tilt! I•'l'■itani■■.^l War to iti conclii 'ipsi, 

5 0, llrrc al-o Its*! f'lrtiii!!’ of l!*!sis»> v.iw in tiso <i'-c’.in«'. Q. 
I'lslisis-s S -rviti.-ssiiin W.-V 1 fiorjiri-.*' ! by Viriattsin in n narrov: dcfi!*.' 
aisil !‘o nhiit i5]> tint t— ' wat iin]s')''^iblr, '1 h>? r.tisil.'SHian C4]>* 
tain offers'll librrni t*’riiit, v.hii'ts v.'t'r.' j;!ai!ly ficc-.-jitc'i by ttisi 
IVocoiinii!. 'I’iiia v,;n npnrovi-it liy tli*' S-.'intc, and Vsri- 

attisn wa-s aokiKiv.li iiyyil n-i tin* ally of Itosni'. 

I'.nl t,b H*‘rvitiit>< C.i'iii*', br.itticr by bifj'kl of Sorviliainn, wiw 
Iitt!isiMlin!i(‘sl by Its*' proapretofan inaotivs! coiiiinatiil. 15y itnjmr- 
tiinity b'S wriin;; from the .S-mat*! jK-rmi' turn to breat; the pssacu 
an lati'ly coiiclinicil by bis brnttiiT, nini mtificil by thcnjaolvcn, — 
a piTinin-sion Jci.'sely jffvim mnl snort' tia-'*:ly is«»;(l. Ci'pio a'liailcd 
Virialbii.'t, wlicsi b*’ Jiltio oajK'ctc'l ms nltack, wills ro insieb 
vigoisr llml the chief waa fails to naek ri'fiijjs' in Giiliieci.a, and 
sifist oiivoyH to a'ik C’l'jiio on wbnt {rnninil Ibo late treaty wa*) 
no loii"cr otsiorvcd, C.epio nent back tlio snc!etrn:;t'r!i wills fair 
wordK, liiil privily liribcd tliein to wsa-vsinalo tlicir in.antcr. 
Tlisn' svcris loo smcce.ififiil in ihoir pnrpose, niid rotunied to claim 
tbi'ir blooil nioney from Ibo Conssil. I’.sit be, v.-itii dossblo 
Ircacbcry, diHowned tlio net, mid referred them to tins Senate 
for their rowartl. 

'rise dcatli of ViriatbssH waa the re.al end of the Lusitaniasi 
War. IIo wo-s (ms even tlio Itosnan wrilcns allow) br.ivo, gencroii.", 

* active, vigilant, jtatioiil, faithful to bia word ; and the tnanner in 
wliich bo bndlcd all fair and open aHaniilt of the disciplined armies 
of Homo gives n bigls conception of bis qiialilies as n guerilla 
chief. Ilia conntrysiicn, ficn.siblo of llieir loss, honoured him with 
ft splendid mililiiry funeral. The Senate, wills a wise moderation 
which might have been ndopteu years before, assigned lands to 
n portion of the mountaineers within the Province, thus at length 
making good the broken promises of Galba. 

§ 4. Such was the djscrcdit.able termination of the Lusitniiian 
War. Wo mu.st now return to Mnnesnus and his Treaty. 

Ilo rolurned to defend his conduct before the Senate. He 
pleaded that the army was so demorali.scd that no ssian could 
wield it with efibet, nss'd admitted that ho had concluded a treaty 
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with Numaijtia without the nuthontr of the Senate anti People ; 
as that treaty was not approved, ho tkclarctl hinisolf icadj to 
support a hill for tlehvcnng up the poi-sons of himself and all 
who h.sd .signed it to the Xuinantinus Such a bill was accord* 
ingly Ivrought before the Tribes Kut young Gracchus upheld 
tho treaty, and Soipio, his brolher-tn-lavv, made an eloquent 
speech in Ins behalf. But the People, always jealous of defeat, 
voted for debvering up Mauciiitu. alone ns an osi»iatory ofl'ering. 
Accordingly n ivcnson, consecrated for tins siiccml purpose, enr- 
rictl him to Nunianlia. But the Sp nnards, hl.o tho Samnites 
of old, refused to accept such a coniponcntion ; one man's body, 
they said, was no equivalent for the advantage they had lost, 
^fancinus, therefore, returned to Rome But when ho tool: Ins 
place ill tho Senate, tho 1 nlnnic Rutihus ordered him to leave 
the Curia, bcc.su*'c, he s.nd, one who had been delivered over to 
the oiicmv- with religious ceremony w.as no longer a citiren of 
Home, and could not recover his rights by simply rctunnng to 
his country.* A special law ww.s introduced to rcsloio Mancnius 
to his former position t 

§5. Dec. Junius Brutus, Consul for 13S, an able officer, was 
entmsted with the pacification of Lusitauia : the town of Valentin 
owes its origin to a colony of this people planted there by him. 
After finishing this business, he carried hia anus northward across 
tho Tagus, the Douro, and the Mniho, and received homage from 
the Tribes of tho Western Pyrenees He was tho first Itoinaii 
who reached the shores of the B.aj of Biscay, and saw the sun 
set in the waters of tho Atlantic; and ho was not unjustly 
honoured with tho name of CallaicusX for his successes. 

§ G. But ^fuinantia still defied the arms of Itonic, Men began 
to clamour for a Consul fit to coinmniid ; and all eyes fell upon 
Scipio. Ills qualities as a general had been tested by success at 
Carthage, and circumstances had since occurred w Inch raised him 
to gicat popularity. 

After his triumph in 14C ac., Scipio had continued to lead the 
simple life in whicli ho had been bred, and which not all the 
wc.allU he inhenicd from his ndoiitho father induced him to 
abandon. Ho aficctcd an austerity of manners, which almost 
emulated that of Cato, though he was free from tho censorious 
dogmatism and rude eccentricities of that celebrated man. In 

* Such a rccoTcrj of rights was called ’/’ostfifliinium. For the legal 
opinioM on both sides see Cicero <le Orat i 40, de Off. lu, 30, pro Caxtm, 34. 

t The rights of the qiicstton have already been discussed in rpeakuig of the 
similar transaction at the Kmciilic Cnudinai. Chnpt, xvm. ^ 12. 

t From C.itloicin or Gallsccia, the ancient name of the district in the N.W, 
of hpain, still called Gallicia. 
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142 J).C. he was elected Censor in conjunction with Murnniiiis, wl(o 
60 thwarted all the efforts of Ids colleague to jiromotc refonns 
that the latter publicly csclaitncd, “ I should have boon able to 
do iny duly, either with a colleague or v.ithout one.” Scipio 
had gained a clear conception of the un.sound .state of things, 
which long-continued wars and .Senatorial govcrnnicnt had i)ro- 
duccd. In the prayer, which he offered 071 entering upon the 
Ccnsor'.s office, ho altered the usual form ; and instead of asking 
that “ the god.s would tncrc'iff ami maijnify the power of PiOine,” 
ho said, “ I pray that they may praerve it : it is great enough 
already.” 

§ 7. Ills frugal life carried with it a guarantee of honesty and 
devotion to public interest.-?, which would alone have secured him 
public favour. But sovenil of his acts gained him morn direct 
populnrit}'. The son of hi.s kinsman N.asica, nicknamed .Sernpio, 
had joined the high oligarchical parly. But the son of iEmilius 
Paullus, on the few occasions on wliich he appeared in public, 
took the iiopul.ar side. In 137, the Tribune Cassius proposed the 
first law for taking votes b_v secret ballot,* with the intention 
of neutralising the undue influence of the Senatow. Scipio came 
forward and addressed the people in fai'our of tlus law. As his 
popularity was increased, his favour with the Senate proportiou- 
ably fell. Sis years before, when ho was canvassing for the 
Censorship, App. Claudius, seeing the motley crowd which fol- 
lowed him, csclaimcd : — “ Ah, /Emilius, it would trouble thy 
S 2 )irit to see thy sou followed by such a crew.” Yet ho courted 
not popularity : ho seldom even visited the Forum, though he 
spoke with force and eloquence when he chose. "When the same 
Appius boasted that he knew all who frequented the Forum by 
name, Scipio reiilicd ; — “ True, I do not know many of my fellow- 
citizens by name, but I have taken care that all should know 
mo.” Popularity came unasked, and the People .cast their e^’es 
upon him to retrieve the dishonour of the Bcman arms in Spain. 
Legally he could not hold the Consulslup, for a law had been 
lately passed forbidding a second election in any’ cjise. But 
Scipio received the votes of every Century, though he was not a 
candidate. 

§ 8. He was now fifty-one years of age, and he proceeded to 
execute his commission with the same steady vigour which dis- 

* These Leges TaMlarice (as the Romans called (hem, tabella Ijcing their 
word for a ballot) were four in number: 1. The Gabininn (139 n.c.), intro- 
ducing the nse of the Ballot at Elections. 2, The Cassian (I37)f introducing 
it in all state-trials, ercept in the case of high-trea.son (perduellio). 3. The 
Papirian (131), introducing it into the Legislative Assembly. 4. The Ccrltan 
(107), which c.ancelled the single exception made by the Cassian Law, 
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tinguislwd Win on oilier occasions. IIo found the dcmor&hhation 
of the nnny not less llwn it iiml been tlescrihetl, and ho n{i()hcd 
himself to correct il with the same seventy that his father Imd 
iLScd in Mneciloiiin, nn<l ho himself had used htfoie Carthage 
All courtesans and hnehsterr, together with forlmie-tellent who 
drove a lucrative trade in the dts{Mntcd arim, he conunanded t<i 
quit the c.itii{i. All carriager, horac'’, and mules ho onlired to 
be sold, cxcejil those that were nt cited for actual hen ice. No 
cooKiiig utensils were allowed exccjit a h[iit, a camp-bo-ttle, and 
a drinl:ing*cap. Dorni licds were furbiddou tlic genertd hnuaelf 
slept upon a straw pall’d. 

§ 0. Afur some time spent in Iraimnc Ins nimy, be led it to 
Nuniantia by a difllcult and circuitous route, in ordi r to ai old a 
battle. Ab he approached the pLicu lie was joiiikI b^ ^oung <lu> 
gurlha, liastard bon of Ma-stan.ibttl, wdio came from Niijuniu with 
twch 0 elephants and a largo body of light cainltn . Uy this tinio 
the season for war was nearly user, and ho ordorcvl two strong 
camps to bo fonned for w inter-qunrter» In one he lived him- 
self, the other bo jnit under the command of his brother 1‘abiiis 

With the begimiing of spring (133 « c ) he began to draw lines 
of circnmvallalion round the city, and duchned all attempts made 
by the Numantians to jirovoke a general action,— -a circmustmice 
which is rather surprising, if it be true that tho asailahh* troops 
of the Spanish city amounted to no more than bWin men 

§ 10. Numanlia lay on both sides of the J^onro, not fai from 
its source Tho blockade was so slrich and tlie mhabitants were 
so ill provided, that m no long tmio they were lednted to 
feed on boded leather, and at length (honihlu to tell) on the 
bodies of tho dead. In vam those who retained sufficient btrunglh 
attempted sallies by day and night , Setpto had estahhshed so 
complete a system, that additional troops weie alwajs ready to 
strengthen any weak point which might be ah-saded In lam did 
tho young men of Lubia endeavour to relievo tiicir brave neigh- 
bours Sclpio promptly mui ched to that place with a di\ isiou of 
light troops, and, haimg compelled the government to surrender 
400 of the most active syroj athisens, he cut oft thoir i ight hands 
and returned. Such was the ciuclty which tho most oidightcncd 
men of Romo permitted themselves to use tow aids batbanans. 
Nor docs any ancient histonan whisper a word of icproaoh. 

§ 11. The wretched Numantians now' inqniicd on what terms 
they might bo admitted to sunendcr. The reply was, that on.that 
very day they must lay down their arms, and on tho next appear 
at a given place Tlioy prayed for timo to deliberate. In tho 
interval a certain number of bravo men, resolved not to submit 
on any terms^ put themselves to death ; tho remnant come forth 
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Ir.cm C" lir'lrt'toftl'-KoTi’iiforrt’Tic’thiirf. i!<-'ln.r 

t'f <■ Jii •nK" <•{ to tDirlit, 5 J. 

Th* rf Ajtilt I'cctin* ln-.liSli f I>. Nniiltr rtnl** ef tiling* in 

Slcilx J .•irarr*'r!i n I'lra's' < al i.nr K* hi. C 0. liliij; J'nnu< § 7« r nni 
ti^oa l\ tJip JrruJf I imri. CP. CIrti'i Jifi'li mipllicr ni’liip 

roir ArtVi^AMn 5 IhMt nf a Ki'nvi I’l.i'tor: ►prrul of U.c liiiiir- 
ntc'ica € V*. TlitlVrr «•■* fU<‘l -I l>” Kfj’llius : f’lo of th" SjAT«*-r!ii'-'ii. 
§ 11. riojii-'lio 5 1- l.iw< of Kitjilllt.i for imjirmitifr th< 

•tMo of "> c.)}. 

5 1. WniLt; Xuaianln jct tlcfjtng tlio T’oman Geticml*-, n 
\^ar tirriLo out acar homo of a tnoru dreailfiil kiml than nii\ di— 
lanl contoil with fon-ipicra cotdd ho, — the in>'MrrecUoti of the 
Mavea in Sjcily, 8omo n.tnarl.h hn\o .'dn-ady hcen made on the 
t'i[>id mcre.u-o in the munhoi of Phivca which attended tlie career 
of Rom.in conqiu'it; and it wa.s ohicned that, while doine'-tic 
tshvea iiMially wore ivoll treated, the a.cricultiiral Slatea were 
thriLsl down to a eondition wor^e tlnn Ihal of the oxen which 
hhoured on the 3aiid.<‘ The evik xrhich Mich oppre-iMon might 
engender were now proicd hv terrible cxiiorieiico. 

5 2 Kicry one Knowi that in the early time's of Home the 
work of the farm w.xs the oiilv kind of maniinl labour dccuicd 
worthy of a free citizen. This feeling long fiur>i\cd, n.s niaj 1 e 
seen from the praise bestowed on agriculture by Cicero, t whose 
enthusiasm was caught from ono of lim favourite lioroc", old Cato 
the Censor, whose Treatise on Agriculliiro has been noticed 
The taste for hooks of firming continued. Tarro the antiquarian, 
.1 friend of Cicero, has left an excellent treatise on the suhicct, 
A little later came the famous Georgies of Virgil, followed at 
no long inlcnal by Mini’s notice'*, and then by the elaborate 
Di'-scrlntions of Cohnnella, who rcfci-s to a great luimbci of 
lioman writers on the same Mihjcct. It is manifest that the 
subject of agnculturo possessed a strong and enduring, cliann 
for the Homan mind 

B'lt, from the times of the Ilaiinibahc AVar, agriculture lest 
■* Olnpi. xxxii. § 5. 

t " Omnium atitim rcriim rx qiiibns nliquld ncquiritiir mini i>st .igii ciil* 
tnr4 niphni, nihil iiboriiis, mini dultjuii, iiilii) lionnne libcro diinnu« ’’ — Vf 
OJ.i 42, fin. 
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ground in Italy. When Cato -was asked wbat was the most 
profitable kind of fanning, ho said, “ Good grazing.” Wliat ne.xt ? 
“ Tolerable grazing.” What ne.xt? “Bad grazing.” What next? 
“Corn-growing.”* Later writers, xvith one accord, deplore tho 
diminished i)roductivenc.s.s of land. 

TJiis result was duo in part, no doubt, to war, but much more 
to other causes. Corn could bo imported with facility from the 
southern lands of Sicily, from Egypt, and from Nuniicfia, while 
a great part of Italy was little suited for tho production of grain- 
crops. These causes found a powerful assistant in the growth 
of largo estates, and tho jirofitable employment of Slaves as 
shepherds and hcrd.smcn. 

§ 3. A few examijles will show the prodigious number of Slaves 
that must have been throun iuto the market after the Second 
Punic War. To puni.sh tho Bnittians for the fidelity with which 
they adhered to the cause of Hannibal, the whole nation were 
made Slaves; 150,000 Epirotes were sold by jlimilius Paullus; 
50,000 captives were sent home from Carthage. These numbers 
are accidentally preserved ; and if, according to this scale, we 
calculate tho hosts of unhappy meu sold in slavety during the 
Syrian, Slacedonian, Illyrian, Grecian, and Spani.sh Wars, we shall 
be prepared to hear that Slaves fit only for unskilled labour were 
plentiful and cheap. 

There was also a Slave-trade regularly carried on in the East. 
Tho barbarous tribes on tho coasts of tho Black Sea were always 
ready to sell their own flesh and blood ; Thrace and Sarmatia 
were the Guinea Coast of the Romans. The entrepot of this 
trade xvas Delos, which had been made a free j'ort by Romo 
after the conquest of Jlacedonia.t Strabo tells us that in one 
day 10,000 slaves were sold there in open market. Such were 
the vile uses to which was put tlie Sacred Island, once the trea- 
sury of Greece, when her states were banded together to secure 
their freedom against the Persian. 

§ 4. It is evident that hosts of Slaves, lately free men, and 
many of them soldiers, must become dangerous to tho O'vvners. 
Nor was their treatment such as to conciliate. They were 
turned out upon the hiUs, made responsible for the safety of the 
cattle put under their charge, and compelled to provide them- 
selves with the common necessaries of life. A body of these 
wretched men asked their master for clothing; “What,” he 
asked, “ are there no travellers with clothes on ?” The atrocious 
hint was soon taken : the shepherd slaves of Lower Italy became 
banditti, and to travel through Aptiha without an armed retinue 


• Cicero de Offic. ii. 25, 5. 


f Cli.ipf. irrii. § 3. 
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was a penlous adventure. From assailing travellers, the ma- 
rauders began to plunder the smaller country-houses ; and all 
but the nch were ohhged to desert the ooimtiy and flock into 
the towns So early as the year 185 B o , 7000 slaves in Apulia 
were condemned for brigandage by a Prtetor sent specially to 
restore order in that land of pasturage. When they were not 
employed upon the hills, they were shut up in large prison-hke 
buildings {eigastula), where they could talk together of, their 
wrongs, and form schemes of vengeance. 

§ 5. The Sicilian landowners emulated their Italian brethren , 
and it was their tyrannical conduct that led to the frightful 
insurrection, which reveals to us somewhat of the real state of 
society which existed under the rule of Rome. 

In Sicily, as in Lower Italy, the herds are driven up into the 
mountain pastures during the summer months, and about Octo- 
ber return towards the plains The same causes which were at 
work in Italy were at work, on a smaller scale, in Sicily. The 
city of Enna, once famous for the worship of Demeter, had be- 
come the centre of a pastoral district, and of the neighhounng 
landowners, Damophilus was the wealthiest. He was famous for 
the multitude of his Slave-herdsmen, and for his cruel treatment 
of them, and his wife Megalhs emulated her lord m the bai"- 
barities which she practised on the female Slaves. At length the 
cup was full, and 400 of his bondsmen, meeting at Enna, took 
counsels of vengeance agamst Damophilus. 

§ 6 At Enna there hved another rich proprietor, named 
Antigenes; and among his Slaves was a Syrian, known by 
the Greek name of Eunus (Etivovs). This man was a kind of 
wizard, who pretended to have revelations of the future, and 
practised a mode of breathing Sre, which passed for a superna- 
tural power. At length he gave out that his Synan gods had 
declared to him that he should be kmg hereafter. His master 
treated him as a jester, and at banquets used to call him m to 
make sport for his guests', and they, entering into* his humour, 
used to beg him to remember them when he gained his sceptre. 
But to the confederate Slaves of Damophilus, Eunus seemed in 
truth a Prophet and a Eing sent to dehver them. They prayed 
him to become their leader, he accepted their offer ; and the 
whole body entered the city of Enna, with Eunus at their head 
breathing fire. 

§ 7. The wretched city now felt the vengeance of men brutalised 
by oppression. Clad in skins, armed with stakes burnt at the 
end, with reaping-hooks, spits, or whatever arms rage supphed, 
they broke into the houses, and massacred all persons of -free 
condition, from the old man and matron to the infant at 'the 
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brcsist. Crowds of Slaves joined them ; overj’ man’s foes were 
those of ills own liouschold. Damoidiilus was dragged to the 
Theatre and slain. Jlcgallis was given over to the fon)alo Slaves, 
who first tortured her, and then cast her down the crag on 
which the city stands. 

Eunus thus saw the wildest of his dreams fulfilled. lie as- 
sumed the diadem, took the royal name of Antiochu.s, and called 
his followers Syrians. The crgastula wore broken ojien, and 
numbers of Slaves sallied out to join him. Soon he w.ns at the 
head of 10,000 men. lie showed no little discretion in the 
choice -of officers. Achaius, a Greek, was made General of the 
array, and ho exerted himself to preserve order and modci-ate 
osccsscs. 

§ 8. A few days after the massacre at Enn.a, Cleon, a Cilician 
Slave, raised a similar insurrection near Agrigentum, He also 
was soon at the head of several thousand men. 

The Homans in Sicily, who had looked on in blank dismay, 
now formed hopes that the two loaders might quarrel, — hojies 
soon disappointed by the tidings that Cleon had acknowledged 
the sovereign authority of King Antiochus. 

§ 9. There was no Roman magistrate present in Sicily when 
the insurrection broke out. The Pivctor of the last year had 
returned to Italy ; and his successor now .arrived, ignorant of 
all that was passing. He contrived to coUect 8000 men in the 
island, and took the field against the Slaves, who by this time 
numbered 20,000. He was utterly defeated, and the insurrec- 
tion spread over the whole island. 

The consternation at Romo was great. No one could tell 
where the eidl would stop. Movements broke out in various 
parts of the empire ; but the magistrates were on the alert, and 
all attempts were crushed forcibly. At Rome itself one hundred 
and fifty Slaves, detected in organising an outbreak, were put 
to death without mercy. 

§10. The insurrection seemed to the Senate so serious that 
they dispatched the Consul, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, colleague of 
Soipio in the year 134 n.c., to crush it. But Flaccus ob- 
tained no advantage over the insurgents. In the nest year 
Ij. Calpurnius Piso succeeded in wresting Messana from the 
enemy, and advanced to Enna, a place strongly defended by 
nature, which he was. unable to take. His successor, P.Rupilins, 
a friend of Scipio, began his campaign with the siege of Tauro- 
menium. The Slaves offered a desperate resistance, deduced 
to straits for want of food, they devoured the children, the 
women, and at length began to prey upon each other. Even 
then the place was only taken by treachery. All the Slaves 
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token alive were put to ilio torture and tlirown down a pre- 
cipice. The Consul now ndvonccdl to Enna, the last stronghold 
of Eunus. The fate of the insui^onts wtis inevitable. Cleon of 
Agrigentum chose a soldier’s death, and, sallying forth with 
all who breathed the same spint ns himself, he died fighting 
valiantly. Of the end of Aohmus wo arc not informed. Eumis, 
with a body-guard of (500 men, fled to the neighbouring hills ; 
but, despairing of escape, the greater part of the wretebed men 
slew one another. The mock king himself was taken in a 
cave, with his cook, baker, bathing-man, and jester, lie showed 
a pusiUauimity far unhko the desperate courage of the rest, and 
died eaten by vermin in a dungeon at ]Murgantia. 

§ 11. Thus was crushed for a time tins perilous insurrection, 
the result of the Slave-system established by Homan conquest. 
The wellbeing of Sicily had even now been so seriously impaired 
that extraordmaiy measures were deemed necessary for re,stonng 
order. The Sibylline Books were consulted. The oracular page 
ordered the jiropitiation of “Cores the most ancient;” and a 
solemn deputation of priests proceeded to tho august Temple of 
the Goddess in the city of Enna. 9 ins circumstance, seemingly 
unimportant, becomes significant, when it is considered that the 
ivar really originated in tho neglect of agricultural labours, and 
was at its height during the notable year in which Tib. Gracchus 
was bringing to all men’s knowledge tho reduced condition of the 
farmers of Italy. 

§ 12. Ton Commissioners uere sent to assist Rupilius in draw- 
ing up laws for tho better regulation of the agricultural districts. 
The code formerly estabhshed byHiero at Syracuse was taken as 
the basis of their logislation, a measure which gave great satisfac- 
tion to all the Greek Communities. The w'hole land was required 
to pay a tithe of its produce to tho Romans except tho five free 
cities and some others which were allowed to pay a fixed annual 
sum. 'The collection: of these tithes was to be let to Roman 
contractors. But to prevent extortion. Courts of Appeal wore 
provided. All disputes between citizens of the same town were 
left to bo decided in the to'wn courts ; those between citizens 
of difibrent towns, by judges drawn by lot under the eye of 
tho Traitor; those between a town-community and an indi- 
mdual, by the Senate of some other city; those between a 
Roman citizen and a Sicilian, by a judge belonging to the same 
nation as the defendant. There can be no doubt that the 
general conditiou of the Sicilian landholders was considerably 
improved by this system ; and agnoulturo again flounshed lu 
Sicily as it had done in former times. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TilE COKDITIOK OP HOME AND IIEU PEOPJ.E AT THE CLOSE OP THE 
PEniOD OP COECiUEST. 

§ 1. liiso of n Now Kobilitj’. § 2. Control of Public Pnrso now in hands 
of Senate. § 3. Prccaiiousness of Senatorial power. § d. Growth of a 
we.althy Class, not noble. § 5. Kniglus cquo publico st private: new 
Equestrian Order created by C. Gracchus. § t!. The free citizens con- 
simied by the wars. § 7. Those who returned migiatol to the towns. 
§ 8. Incre.ase of large estates. § 9. How these estates were fumisheil 
with labour; JKtayere. § 10. Growing division between the City an<l 
the Rural Tribes : what was meant by “ Men of the People " at Rome. 
§ 11. Influence of the Nobility in the Comitia. 

§ 1. An attempt was made to review the condition of Rome and 
her subjects at the point of time when she had just passed 
through the tei’rible ordeal of the Hannibalic War. Since that 
we have followed her rapid ascent to absolute dominion. And 
here again we may pause to note the changes that had taken 
place in her political and social system. For though no \aolen* 
changes are recorded, yet 'silently and surely great alterations 
had been wrought in almost all sorts and conditions of Roman 
citizens.' 
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\Vc have Ind coiirunmlly \o rccogjii-<o Iho increasing powi J 
of ibe Scualc awl Ibo growth of a Kow Xolnlity, ns compact 
as the old Tatrician Oligarchy, and wiohhiig a nnghtior powci 
The mark of IS'obditv was not now, as of old, birth within the 
pale of the Patriciate, but birth within the innnber of tho«c 
families who could count up hiccc'Ruc honnurs for poneratmiis 
Tho«e now most noble who posspsi cd the longest file of 
images, that is those who«e nncci.tors had held the grcatcfl 
mmiber of Cimile ofiices. 

f 2, That which n,cured political Bupreinncj to the Senate was 
what. IS fainiliarls called the jiowcr of the PiirBO, Ko people ran 
bo fico unless they have Kiinr control o\cr the cviicndituro of 
public moiiuY ; and at Home all iiiinncinl matters were, as we 
have Been, wholly in the hands of the Senate. In c.arhcr times 
this great Council wa,s obliged to levy a war-tax upon the People, 
which hcrved as a clieok mion its power. But the large Mims 
which poured into the tieasuiy for the next few vean made 
this t.ax lighter even* jenr, till with the conquest of Maccdoii 
It ceased nltogclhcr. llcneeforth, Iheicfoix*, there w.as not even 
nil indirect control over the public purse, mid no hindrance w.xs 
ofllrcd to a vote for declaring war. Even Cnto, in bis deter- 
mination to destroy Cnrlhago, lent liinisulf to the iiolicv of his 
Order, .Ml lucrative cinplo} meiits were soircd by the monibci'H 
of the great Senatomd f.imilies It wan only when diflioult ser- 
vices were required, such as tho conquest of Mncidon, or the 
reduction of Carthago and Kuinantia, that tlio Senate were 
obliged to resort to tho nerviccs of iiHlepondciit men like /Einiliim 
Paullus or Ins son Scipio. 

f 3 But while the Sciialonal Kohihty Bccmcd to be in secure 
posscBsion of ncail} all honours, there were not vvnniing signs 
to show that this poseosoion was precarious. In tho fii'st place 
there had grown up of late jears n body of wealthy finiilies who 
weie debarred from jioblical honouis; and in tho second place, 
the condition of the Biistic Population was every day becoming 
to bad as to excite tlio sjinpatliy of tbo generous, and to alarm 
the fears of the selfish. 

§ 1 Tho wesllliy class of which we speak was chiefly composed 
of tho tax-collectors, public contractors, and other persons 
engaged in commercial puisuits. Just before the Second Punie 
War a law had been passed to mnko it illcgol for Scnatois to 
engage in any kind of coinmeicial advcntnic ; and to supply the 
constant demand caused by tho wars that followed, Companies 
were formed, with a sufficient capital to iindoitako contracts for 
supplying the army and navy. When onoProvdneo after another 
was conqucicd, similar Companies contracted to collect the im- 
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posts laid upon the new subjects of Rome, and this soon became 
a large and profitable business. The provincial imposts were 
put up to public auction ; the Company which offered the 
largest sum, if they could give proper security, received the 
contract ; they paid into the Treasurj' the sum which they had 
offered, and all that they collected over and above this sum they 
diidded among themselves : a system well contrived to encourage 
extortion. It was from this wealthy class of contractors and 
commercial men that C. Gracchus created a new order of citi- 
zens to balance the Senators. Thfs was the Equestrian Prder, 
the members of which were caUed Equites or il&ights, — a new 
application of an old name which demands explanation. 

§ 5. It has been noticed that by the institutions attributed to 
King Servius the Equites were raised to the number of 3600. 
They were the wealthiest men at Rome, and formed a real body 
of Knights or Chivalry, who served on horseback in the army of 
the city, as all the other Centuries served on foot. They were 
furnished with a horse at the public expense, or rather by a special 
tax laid on the property of widows and orphans, who were exempt 
from aU other dues. 

As the City increased in power there were many citizens who 
were as wealthy as the Equites,* and j'et were not of their num- 
ber ; and at the siege of Veii many of these citizens came forward 
and offered to serve as Horse-soldiers at their own expense. 
Hence arose the distinction of Knights with a Public, and Knights 
with a Private Horse. After this time, the Cavalry seem to 
have been regularly furnished by families of a certain amount 
of propert}' ; and the horse bestowed by the State became a 
badge of honour, which was retained by Senators and Consulars, 
though they were no longer liable to serve in the army. The 
whole system was remodelled, as it appears, in the Censorship of 
Fabius and Decius, who were commissioned to counteract the 
measures of Appius Claudius. It was then ordained that on the 
day of the battle of RegiUus the Knights who had a public 
horse, clad in purple and Avreathed with olive, should ride in 
procession from the Temple of Mars outside the city, to the 
portico of the Temple of Castor and Pollux in the Forum, 'and 
there dismounting should lead their horses past the Censors, 
who had power to deprive any man of his rank by taking away 
his horse. Such a punishment was inflicted on Livius and Kero, 
the conquerors of itetaurus, each upon the other, and upon 
L. Scipio by Cato.' In process of time the distinction between 

• Tlie Census of the Equites in earlier limes is not known, hut w.is (it 
may be pivsumed) larger than that of the First Class. Augustus fixed it .at 
‘Wu.ooo scstciTcs (about 3000/.) ; see Horace, 1 Epist. i. D3. 
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the litttlar Ivcjuiles nnd tha Ijorsp-i-oMjcrs of the nnny hocainu 
more mhI more pronounced, nnd the of n public Imr-o 

Iwcamo a .«!or{ of honorary diMinclion held in lugli csltcni. '1 he 
Cni'ahors heciiiic dNlinct from the t'ft\a1ry. 

But n grc.at nnd complelo chimge look place when (’.(Jracchus 
naifCvl to the l'>i«c''lrian Order nil who po«‘-ev!cd a certain 
mnount of proj'crtrf nnd thu*? created a ^orfc of I/e*-«!cr Xohihty 
to counterbahiice the Senate, -\fter thi% as it i-ccnis, a man 
lo.*>t hh place in the l>jne*-tnan Order by bccomin" a Senator ; 
and the lJi]Uites rrere cither v.eaJiliy contractors nnd merchants 
or joung men of Senatoiml famihes, who hnd not theinseheH 
reached Scnalonnl digmtj. The antagonism of the Efjintes nnd 
the Senate forms one of the most sinking points in the intcnini 
history of Hoinc for the next fifty soars. And liere s\e find 
one of the quarters from sshich the dominion of the Senate ssns 
tlircatened. 

§ G. More immediate danger was to he apprehended from the 
state of the Itural I’ojmlation, not onls* m the Bomnu territory 
itself, hut throughout the allied cities of Italy. 

In the early times of Borne military service was a privilege, 
confined to potions of a certain property, Cit irons with a 
fixed j early incoiiic of smaller amount than gav e a position in 
the Classes were eiiqiloyed on l>oard the ships ; hut those who 
had no apprecuhlc j»rop»'rly were useil only n-s slmgcrs nnd 
archers to skjnnifih in fjonl of the regular baltalions of the 
Ixjgion. And the same practice seems to have prevailed in the 
lialtau Cmniimmlics, who nlwav s fumislicd more than half the 
Itouian nnnies. In the great defeats of the IIp.nmbnlic War, 
therefore, the lo«ses fell not on mercenary armies ; hut on the 
substantial burgesses of tlio tomis and the stout yeomen of the 
countiy. Tlicrc c.an be no doubt that in this dicadful war the 
rural inbabilaiits of the llotnnn Territory, and of Italy generally, 
siust hare been more than decimated. And it was probably due 
:o this cause that, from the lime of FJaininimis, Proletariniis 
Dogan to bo enrolled in the legions along with the vrcalthicr citi. 
sens • Italy vr.as drained of her best blood, and many a farm 
lost the fttout limbs of its jiroprietors. 

^ 7. To tins must bo added that the wars, being now earned 
on beyond seas, drew off tho legionancs from their country work 
much more completely than the Italian wars. Tho men could no 
longer return homo when tho campaign was over, but v\ ere kept for 
several years in foreign lands ; and even if they rctui ned to their 
country they had often contracted licentious tastes and fonned 

• Tint FlnmtninuB originated the practice appears proMhlc from Plutarch, 
Vit Fl.vmin, c« 18, - 
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in v^iilnr lifil'itM wliii!!i ill Miiii'd tl’.c frojjiil lift' of nil Ifnlinii liii.*- 
li;uiiliimti. 'J’lio!,(!, (lii'icftirc, ’.vltolitw! f.tiinl! tiitnUn nvi.rc ciij.'cr 1o 
turn Uiciii into tnoiirr, tlint tlio)’ ini'.jlit. criijoy tlin irregular 
pl' a'uiri.'M of tin.' City ; Iho iu v/lio hail nothin;; to (■oil iniynitc'l 
willioiit himlnincc. 'J'Iiiim tho Kiirril Population v.-ai more and 
mon' thinmd, while the lov.ii'i, fin<l Home mo.'st of nil, (uvarinifl 
witli nccily mill recl;le,-.>i ini'ii, ready for mitni"<', 

5 8. Tilt! innnll pvoprietor.i fmuid it trclreinely rat-y to part with 
their estate'! and lioMini' For the yreatFciiatorinl families wen; 
(ivery day jjro'win;; rieher hy tlie coninmnd'i and f.'oveninii-ntR 
which v.cre niultiplietl after every i i.icce.tJiive '.var; mid, htin;; 
prohihited from tiomnieree, they watro gJ:el to inveat their fiaina 
in huyinj; up hind in the nei(;hhonrhooil of thr’ir oivn retrites 
From thi’i time forth he"an thoap Latifondia or Creat Kstatea 
which Pliny belioveil to In; the real caii«'i; of the dojiopnlation 
and tlcKiy of Italy. 

§ 1). It nii;;ht njipcar, indeed, that tliesc ertatcH, l^cin" stript 
of their lahonrer.-i, vronld not he very vahmlile. But tliia was 
eompcn.satcd hy Iho ;;rerit ahiindance and cheap.'ie.ss of .Shave.'-',— 
ft point which 1ms la.cn (uifiiciently illn.strntod in onr account of 
the Sicilinn .Slave-war. Whole diatrictfi were thrown into p.a.s- 
lurngo hocan.so free lahourera were wmitin", and their place was 
mipidicd hy wretched cajitivc-s, who, though uneriiial to the labours 
of tlio plough or .spade, were able to watch floclcs and tend herd.s. 
Even when tillage wns still found profitable in Italy, it changed 
it.s clmraclcr. It w.a.s llicn, prob.ably, that what i.s c.allcd the 
incdnyor system, which prevaihs so largely there at the prc.senl 
day, first took its rise ; the sy.stein, that i.s, in which the tenant 
and landlord nro iiartnem in the crop.s,' the landlord fiimishing 
land, fnnu-buildingH, and seed, the tenant supplying 'the farm- 
irnplomcnls and the labour. 

Hero, then, was n second c.auso of di.scontcnt, which rendered 
the cstabli.shcd order of things in.seciire, and might at any time 
cause peril to the government of the .Senate. 

§ 10. .Meantime, with the decline of the Ihiral Population, the 
Po])ulaliou of the City had constantly been increasing. Even in 
the time of the .Samnito AVnrs the Censor Appius had found the 
Frecdmen sufficiently numerous to form a powerful support of the 
Palricinii.s against the Plebeians. .So we shall find them in the 
next biilf-cciitury generally taking part with the Nobility against 
the cbam])ions of the Bui-al Population, — a fact of great importance 
in estimating the relation of parties at Borne. The jicoplo of the 
city, contemptuously called tlio Foron.sic Jlob, were mostly con- 


• Metayer properly moans I’artner, The Latin term was Pnrtiariits. 
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Smi'd to four \otcs out of Ibirtj-fivc, nntl thorefoio in n grnoriil 
waj they bad HUlo ttciglit ngamst the country pcoplo, wbo bad 
ilnrly-ono \ nlcs out of t!nrt\ -five. It ia, Ibcrofoi e, the Country 
Tribt"« winch in Homan bi'-tory arc commonly known by the 
najne of ‘ the Ptojdc,’’ and jt js Ibis part of the nation wbicb 
-npporlcd the patriotic atatesmen who cndea^onrcd to icstoio 
the old yeomanry of Italy ; wbilo the bangbticst of Ibo nii<.tn- 
cnicy arc allied \vitb the TrilH’> of the City. It wv.s Apimis, the 
I'rond r.aincmn, who endcaaonred to apread the latter over all 
the Tnbos ; it was bj the i»opular Consol's, rabms and Deems 
that they were thrown back into the Four City 'J nbes When 
they bad again broken these bonds, the inlo of ralmis and Dccni" 
wais renewed by a man branded b\ Livy with the name and charac- 
ter of demagogue, namely C. Flaminins, who f«*ll at the Lake 
'Ira-simenc; and it was the father of the Gracchi who confined 
them even to a single Tribe Cato, the most popular man of his 
day, w.as all in favour of the rural pojnilation. and it was then 
sufi’onngs that first awakened the sjuipalhies of Tib. Gmcclius 
We ninsl not, then, import our notions of “popular men'’ 
into this portion of Homan hisloiy. JJy ‘‘popular men” we 
mean those who faiour the people of the to.ins; at Homo the 
term me.aut those who supported llie people of the countiy’ 
'J’liorc was, jiroperly ppcaking, no Inigo and independent Midill*- 
Class, consisting of shopl copers and small traders of all kinds 
Mich as arc found in all puts of Wcstoni Europe, for these 
crafts were filled by the Frccilmen and dependents of the rich 
The conflict lay, thei eforc, between llio Nobililj ami the country 
iotcr«, tbougli in a few jears the Equestrian Order stopped in as 
a New Nobility to embroil the strife. 

§ 11. An important coiiscquonco of this relation of parties wa.s 
that by dexterous management the Nobility were able to obtain 
great influence in llicCoiniUa Popular choice was already much 
limited the fact that v.c.alth was required for the dischaige ol 
public office. It wn.s furthci limited by the fact that at many 
i-easonsof the year tlio country peojilc of tho moic distant Tribes 
could not Ic.svc their linn cslmg to give their \ olcs at Homo. In 
this case the great Landowners, and all who were not oVfigcd pci- 
sonally to labour on their c.stntcs, represented the countiy tubes 
Tims SVC may undeisland why, at some seasons, tho Nobility ear- 
ned elections against tho will of the popular parly, whilo at other 
times this party obtained easy victories over tho Nobility. 
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3IAN.Vi:nS AND JIOItAl.S: MTDnATDUi: AND AHT, 

5 1. Vniii nttcniptA to died immorality by the Contorship, anJ by Law. 

§ 2. Ilclipioii. § ;■>. I’ublic opinion: l.itemtiirc. § 4. Knnius. § 5. 

Comeily, § G. I'l.iiitiis nnd Terence. § 7. Cli.imctcriJties of tbeir I’i'ays. 

§8. Ctccilius nnd Afranius. §9. Trapedy: r.icnvius nnd Atlius. f io. 

llcxions why tiic Drama Iiad little sncccw at Dome. § 11. S.alirc: Luciiius. 

§12. I’ro.’C Writers. § 13. Study of I..atv nnd Oratory. § 14. Art. ■ 

§ 1. Enough li.^s been p.aid in more than one chaiitcr of the fore- 
going Book to jirovo the rapid decline in morality avhich folloavcd 
the Punio Wars. 'J'ho rankness of adco avns felt by all Homans 
of better feeling nnd tnter patriotism. In conBcqiicncc of the 
growing corruption of the age, an nttcmjit was made to check 
the evil in a manner characteristic of the Homan mind, namely, 
by the moral supcrintendonco of the Censors. Cato, the very 
typo of a Homan, wielded this enormous power without com- 
promise ; nnd if penal Edicts could have arrested social changes 
or enforced moral obligations, the Censorial power in the hands 
of such a man ns Cato must have done it. But though his 
spirit descended, in some measure, upon succeeding Censoi-s, 
tlio undertaking lu-oved vain. 

Sumptuary Laws, Laws against Bribery, and the like, were 
also tried by those who still clung to the hope of reviving the 
old Roman simplicity. The histoiy of all nations, or mther the 
history of human nature, would teach us the vanity of such en- 
deavours. They were not more successful at Rome than they 
have since boon in other lands. 
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§ £!. It imjfit not, however, Iio inwgined timt thcro ^^crclK> 
exceptions to tlio rale of corrupt (iml licentious In mg, \\lnch 
began to pre\ail at Rome in lhi« perioil. In Uio foregoing clinp- 
ters tnanji’ Midi lia\c been ^peclfic<l. and if the records of the 
. time svere more conii'lute, nnincs now foi^ottcn niiglit bo 
added to Iho Int. Ilut in tlio most upright Roni3».s, auch ns 
Cato, there is FomctUiiig har-li and repulsisc, and now, more 
rcmsrhaldy tlnn ever, was their acknowledgment of aocml duties 
confined to the circle of their own countiyinuii. Kothiiig can 
be more deteafatdo tlian the public morality of Rome t!irougii> 
out her career of conquest. No arts were too baao to bo used 
by her statesmen and generals. In the fiilfilnieiit of pasitne 
coulract.s, indeed, tbeir good fnitli was nmeb greater tlmn tho 
Greeka were necustoined to ; and Polybius, m a pohj-nge already 
cited, given them high praise m this jiarticulnr. But tho re- 
ligious feelings which he attributes to them were fast <lcc.sying. 
Those who hied in o]»en profligacy could know nothing of 
religion Imt its forinnhtics, whicli it was ncccasary for every 
Roman to obsene, beeaiiso they were inextricably entangled 
with political business and military cntcrpnacs. Men of edu- 
cation sought a subslituto in Greek I'bilohophy *, and here it 
may be noticed that the best Romans, Buoh ns -Rniihus Pauiltis 
and Iho younger Scipio, professed the .stem and practical doc- 
trines of the .Stoic Fchool. 

§ 3. Nor was the progress of corruption cheeked by tho great 
Censor of modem tunes, Public Opinion. This force can never 
fully operate in largo comimimties except through the Presa. 
Whnteicr bo the abuses of tho Press, .and they are great, its uses 
arc greater far. At Athens the plaeo of this potent instrument 
was m fiomc measure supplied by Uie free and vigorous antiro 
of tho Coin'ic Poets, Rut at Rome c\cn this was wanting. The 
nido Roman took littlo pleasure in ccxquisito pootiy and keen 
wit, such as that with which Ariblophnncs or Eupohs ctichiuncd 
tho car of an Athenian audience; nay, tho wild buffoonery 
with which even Attic poets were obliged to amuse tho multi- 
tude, filled to please those whoso youth had been spent in the 
camp and on the hatlle-ricld. Yet there was a Litcmturo at 
Rome, and wo will hero rcsuino tho account of it from the point 
at which wo boforo broke off. 

§ 4. It was said that tho native poetry of Romo suddenly gave 
way to an incaston from Greece, and that Ntovi us, though ho 
mode a bravo stand against tho prevailing taste, yot lived to see 
the triumph of Ennius, an avowed Hellenist. The vigour and 
force with which tho now' jjoot used the heroic metro of Homer 
may bo seen from a few specimens, which Yiigil borrowed and . 
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ineori'orAtc.! v/illi I'lijJit ftlti-rnlin)) in liiM Kjiio.'^ ilniiinf*, 

lik» Jjiviu.'! nii'l Xn viii;', v.rolo Tr.irv ilii 'H (JounMh:;', which 

III! frnin flic (Jn.'ir):. IJul tlji; work oii which lii.i 

hum' rc.-ilcd wa'i Iii'i f^rrat ICiiic j>octii ciitithal ihc Aiiiial,', (if I.'otnc, 
id eighteen h'lohft. Tim fiiait i.is of the-’".' (Viritaiimd » nijml nnr* 
ralivt' of tliu cAvIy History : the ceventh li- g.iii with lim .Socmul 
I’lmic Wnr, wo tiiat to tliin great tlu'mi; liic huih of liio I'ocui 
wna devoted. Ho horwdr. that ho wa’i tlin fir.-t wdio nhandoned 
the rude imdro ii‘i'‘d *• iy I-Vuiiim nml F.ard.'-,” and f.tiidicd the 
ch'g.aticioa of *.lylc ; and ho i‘i uchiiowlf'dgod hy Lnorotius a" 
the poet 

Wlio fjr'*. rr«:ii ^■>Vl!y tifvvd 

ftf i*fi crMrn, 

I'cr rM Jtali.iV to b‘.»M ir, r^-uo’-Ytt. 

Sov wwi Ilia hoa’it empty. It ia nmnife.sl Hint Ihiiii;!.'', hy hi.s 
I’oonr on thu I’linic Wnr.a, formod lUid sotHcd the Latin I.-uigiiAcc. 
jnnch ns .SiiahRiiun? and the Tnm!;l.ator.s of the I’ihlc formed and 
Hcttled Knglisii. Ko donht Virgi! culled the fairest (iowcr.s ; Lnl 
even thu f.vstidioiis t.vite of Ilorncu could recognise tnie poetic 
spirit in some Jitic.a of Ennius, though, at a later period of hi.« 
life, lio piiocrod at the oM bard'a preten.sions.f The devotion of 
Cicero to ICniiius is nhsolute. So long did his jiopularily.last, 
that Seneca, writing in the time of Kero, call.s (ho Homan Peojile 
Populu.s Enniamis, and portions of hin pocin.s wt're commonly 
recited in the thcatre.s down to the time of the Emperor 
Aurelius. 

f 0. Moanlinio, hc.side.s ''J'ragedy, of wliic-h we liave .spoken, 
there had arisen at Home a Comic Drama, of liigh ciccUcnce. 
Comic cntcrl.ainments of a rude kind had jirovailed from early 
timc.s. But the Pescennine Dialogucr, and tlic Atcllauc Mime.s, 
of which we spoko in a fonnor )iagc, had no relation to avbat 
was called Comedy at Itomc. lliis, like Tragedy, was merely 

• As, " I’oslqti.ini Disconlia trtra 

Belli ferrato? jiostes Jiort.x'quc refrq:it.'’ — Knm'u‘. 

“ Tmpulit ijisu iri'in’t ]X>rtas, et cardine veno , 

Ilclli fi’rratos riipit S:iinmii posta." — t'irgil. 

“ Qui cirlnin vcrs.it stcllis fulgentnnis npttim.” — Hniihis. 

" Ittintcro torquel tlellis ardaiti'jus aptum." — Viigil. 


“ Qiirc nw)uc Dard.vniis cunpis potucrc jicriro, 

ypc quiini cipl.i cipi, necqiuim comtiust.! crcm.in.” — Knnius. 

“ yum Sijcis occumhere campis, 

yum enpli poiucre enpil nwn tricais'i cremnrit 
Troja virus ? ” — Vilgil. 

+ He recognises tlie jioctic spirit in 1 Serin, iv. CO f7. ; lie adopts .a iic)iie- 
cintory tone in 2 JJpht. I. 50 sj. 
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transplanted from Greece Probably all the old poets from 
Lmus Andronious to Enmus, who translated Greek Tragedies 
for the Roman stage, also translated Greek Comedies, Nievius, 
as we have seen, tried a more independent course, and was per- 
secuted for his pains. The Comedies, in which he attacked the 
Metelli and others, must have rather resembled the Old Comedy 
of Athens, in which it was usual to indulge in the most open 
peraonahties , while the Roman Comic Dramas known to us are 
borrowed from the New Comedy of Menander and Diphilus, in 
which the characters represent not particular persons, but whole 
classes of society. It is evident, at once, that such dramas would 
have httle effect, as will appear when we have given some ac- 
- count of the chief Comic Poets and their works 

§ 6. T. Maccius Plautus was a native Itahan, having been 
born at Sarsina, a pett}' town of TJmbna, near the close of the 
First Pumo War. His father was a Freedman he led a careless, 
jovial life, frequenting taverns, ana entering into the numours of 
the people, rather than seeking the patronage of the great His 
plays were not without reward , but he was sometimes obliged 
to labour hke a slave for his daily bread He died in 184 B c. at 
a good old age. Twenty of his comedies still lemam 
P. Terentius Afer appears to have been born at Carthage 
about the j^ear 195 b o , and was therefore some half-centuiy 
younger than Plautus. In his youth he was the slave of a 
wealthy Roman, named P. Terentius Lucanus, whose first names 
he adopted (according to custom) on obtaimng his freedom 
His first play was the Andna, which he finished in his twenty- 
seventh year, and it won him the acquamtance and patronage of 
Scipio .^mihanus and Lsehus, who were then young men, .stud\- 
ing Greek under Polybius His Adelphi was acted (by a strange 
abuse) at the funeral games of ASmihus Paullus, and the charge 
that he was assisted in tianslating from Diphilus bj’ his young 
patrons is at least not discountenanced by the poet,* He 
died at" the early age of thirty-four : and probably the sis 
comedies whieh we stiU possess entire were aU that he ever 
wrote 

§ 7. The characteristic escellences of the two poets correspond 
ivith the manners of their lives. Asiarz.- ihs plots go, there is 
bttle to praise The same gcnenc characters appear and reap- 
pear in every play. Both Plautus and Terence content tli f-rr 

* For he sajs in tlie Prologue : — 

“ Xam quod isti dicuct 'Z, 

Eum adjutare adnizsy-' vs^jert. 

Quod illi malcdi'ctur: T^isroins esof- ’sa-Htnan:. 
ham 1aad»m hie A*-, 
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v.ilh (’iviii;; tis, at Kccnii'l lirind, v.-cal: fallitre v.-lio loavy 
llicir (‘otj'i to this care of ro;’iU!'li olavci : ntul the 

noti'i a') (letcniiincd to v.'oo and v.-iii jit iinil'T ) hi xvhicli fiiia 
they were aided by the clever knavery of the phvtM. In the 
end, a reroncilialion i,». brmi;,dit about by the dbeover;.' that the 
ilroaded niiHtrcaM in the lost ilani'.'nter of a brother or rornc par- 
ticular frittid of tlie father; ro that the yntin;; ina!! ','nir.H his 
1)011)1, and the alave, in-stead of Ixdji" psini'-died f'lrh'm trickery, 
ht rewarded for hia ndroitneaa, Kojnetiiae- a Captain Itobadil, 
mich an in (ireece were comraon after tlio Mnee-hiniasi Wars, 
(itujiid, bnytjart, and rich with phmder, is made a bait for a!) 
kinds of jokes, verbal and jiractical, and lie is attended by a 
1 ’liras i to, who flatters liiin citmva',einlly, and is rewarded (as his 
name stiov.-fl) by a place at the Captain'e tahic. 

But tlio tone and manner in which these tiiipromising charac- 
ters Were employed by tbo two writers arc cr.trcniely different, 
riautus, coarser and more frcc-.spoken. admits much of broad 
I’nnian humour, and introduces many Koman customs into bis 
aoenes. Toronco, veiling even immoral thoughts iu a stylo iHilished 
almost to coldness, kccpiH closer to his Attic original, and seldom 
ventures to mar its unity by foreign admixture. The Parasite 
in Plautus tickles his mailer’s vanity by a coarsenass of flattery 
that would have put Falstaff to the blush : the Parasite of 
Terence falls into Ids lord’s vein with such easy assentation, that 
a less stupid jiian might be deceived.'*’ 'Jljo Hon of Plautus, 
thwarted in his desires, pray.s for Ids father'.s death, that he may 
bestow the inheritance on his mistress :t the Hon of Terence, 
grieved for the deceit he has practi.scd njion his father, breaks info 
passionate sclf-reproach.t There is a racy freshness in tlie stylo 
of Plautus which well deserves the praise bestowed by Cicero, and 
was so admired by .some Boman critics, as to draw from them the 
o.xtnivngant praise, that, “if the Jfuscs spoke Latin, they would 

• In the Milci Olonosus of I’lautii', the Parasite flatters i’yrgopolinice.’ 
tli'ts : — 

“ You tirot.e," he rays, 

“ In India with your Fist .an clepliant's nnn." 

And again : 

“ I do rememher — let me set — an fi’inrlrcJ 
Crypliiolathronians, and f/nX;; Sardians, 

And threescore Macirlonians — that’s the numlwr 
Of men you slaiighti red in a single day. 

I’tjrgop. tYliat's the sum total of the men? 

Parasite. ' Sceen Ihotiscad t” 

Tlic Pniasite in the ICunuclius of Terence is much more deliiate in his flattery. 

f Mostollaria, Act i. Sc, 3, 1. 7G. 

I As P-amphilus In tlie Andria, .Act r. Sc. 3. 
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iiSQ the tongue of Plautus and if Hoiace speaks sbglituigly of 
him, as of Ennius, it must be said that he was xirovoked by the 
fashion which in his day xirevailcd of ovcr-iating the old Homan 
writers The style of Terence is a very model of precision, 
elegance, and xJUiity, as is testified by Cicero and by Caesar, 
though the latter laments a certam deficiency of comic vigour, 
which made him only “half a Menander.”* 

§ 8. Besides these two famous writers, may bo mentioned Q. 
Ccesihus, a Comic poei^ ivho died about tivo years before the 
Andria of Terence was acted, and who was couxiled with Terence 
in a manner that implies his cxcelleiice.t He was a Milanese 
by birth, and, hko Terence, came to Home os a slave. 

Another Comic poet of somewhat later date deserves particular 
notice. This was L. Afranius, who ventured, like Nscvius, to 
write Comedies on Boman subjects, though he still seems to have 
drawn uxion Menander for his dialogue % 

§ 9 To these short notices of the Comic Poets, we may add 
a still shorter account of the two Tragic writers w’ho flourished 
at the same time. 

Pacuvius, sister’s son of Ennius, was born in the year before 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, and lived to the ago of eighty, so 
that he died about the same time with Terence. Most of his 
Tragedies, hke those of his predecessors, W'eio borrowed from the 
Greek But he wrote one play named Paullus, of which the hero 
was the conqueror of Macedon 

Attius, or Accius, began to bring forward plaj’s in the j'ear of 
the death of Pacuiuus (139 B.c.) He also, besides his Greek trans- 
lations, produced two plaj s wdth Boman arguments. The Brutus 
and The Deems The subjects were the Delivery of Borne from 
the Tarquins, and the Self-sacrifice of that Decius who fell at the 
battle of Sentinum. They were produced, as the name of the first 
testifies, under the patronage of Dec Brutus Callaicus, who earned 
the Boman arms to the verge of the Atlantic, and who entered 

* “ Quicqnid come loquens atqne omma dulcia dicens.”— Ciceio, Fragm. 

“ Til quoque, tu in sumrois, o dimidiate Menander, 

Fonens, ct mento, pnn sennonis amator 
Lenibus atquc utinam striptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comira, ut aquato nrtus poli'iet honore 

Cnra Graicis, neque in hac despcctus parte jaceris ” — Cwsar ap. Sneton. 

t “ Vincere Cwcilins gravitate, Terentins arte ” — Honit. 2 Fpist i. 59 
This was the popular opmion, not Horace’s 

J “ Dicitur Afi-an! toga convemese Men.inder,” sajs Homce (2Fptst.i. 
57} Comedies in which the Dramatis Persona: were Boman, and w ore Boman 
dresses, were called Fabulai Togatoc, while those in which the Greek names 
and dresses were retained, which was usually the case, were called Palhata. 
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into a generous rivalry with Scipio in patronage of Poetty,’ The 
fow remains of Attius are terse and vigorous ; and the loss of his 
historical plays cannot but be matter of regret.t 

§ 10. Enough has been said to show that this literature can 
have produced very little effect upon the manners and morals oi 
Rome. It was wholly of foreign growth. What interest could 
the people at large take in the Grecian dramas 1 “ What was 
Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba.^” The Roman Drama 
' was an exotic, which subsisted bj' the patronage of the great 
men, who Bjjoke Greek as readily as Latin. The Roman Dra- 
matic Poets were mostly Slaves or Freedmen, whose object was 
to please the great family to which they were attached. IFhen 
any one, as Nmvius, attempted to tread a freer course, his mouth 
was stopped by persecution. 

The common life and interests of a Roman citizen eveiy year 
made him less disposed for inteUectual amusements. From 
childhood he was used to the splendid games, which every suc- 
ceeding iEdile tried to make more splendid. Triumph after 
triumph raised a love of gorgeous e.xhibitions, which was ill- 
satisfied by the poetry and action of the Stage. Above all, the 
bloody sports of the gladiatorial combats, which were fii-st 
exhibited at the funeral games of a Brutus (264 b.c.), created 
a craving for strong and real excitements, which no dramatic 
illusions could supplj’. This tendency in the \'ulgar was seconded 
by the old Roman spirit, which regarded the Drama as a foreign 
innovation, calculated to enervate and corrupt. Dramatic repre- 
sentations at Rome were but occasional, and the Theatres were 
but temporary booth.s, removed when the festival-time was 
past. In the year 155 n.c. the Censor Oassius wished to per- 
petuate the memory of his office by btiilding a stone Theatre ; 
but the Consul P. Scipio Ha-sica, a rigid stickler for old Roman 

* Tlic'se Historical Plays were no doubt the dratims iaiown under the 
name of the Mziulcc /■'resCejrtata;, because the chief jw’rsons wore the Pratcxin 
or State-robe of Senators. 

f Popular opinion represented Pacuvius as the Euripides, Attius as the 
Sophocles of Roman Tragedy : — 

“ Aufert 

Pacuvius docti famam Senis, Attius alii.” — Herat. 2 Ifpist, i. 50. 
Horace commends the iashion of plays on subjects of Roman history : — 

“ Nec minimum meruSrc dccus, vestigia Graca 

Ausi deserere, et celebrare domcstica facta .” — Ars Poet. 280. 

One of tlic vigorous sayings of Attius is the famous Tyrant’s maxim, “ Odennt 
dum mutuant.” The pitliy line — “ Virtute sis par, dispar fortumc patris”— 
has hccii amplified hy Virgil into — 

“ Disce, puer, virtutem e.v me vernmque ..aborem. 

Kortunam ex aliis.” 
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cuvlom**. intorferccl to prevent the work: nor ww? nny Mono 
Tljcatrc erected nt Itonie till tlic fccond Coii'-iil'-lnp of Poinpoy 
the Great, exactly one century later. Hut the Theatre^, such as 
llicy were, avetx' not eo much u*-c(l for dmtiniic jnirposcs in the 
proper ■'ciiFe of the wonl. tis for the roprctciitatioii of goiTgcnus 
hpeot.ae!cs and innynil'icfiit proce'-‘<ion‘‘ hi a trageda, wlio*-e 
•■iihjcet w.'is the r.ill of Troa. it was not the fate of rri.’ini or 
the ■'orrow*. of Andronnche that touched the hc.aris of the audi- 
ence, hut a host of soldier!, in foivigii nriits and Htrangc apparel 
that aniii'-ed their exes. In Horace's tune this comijilion of 
taste Ind rrached its height The l.'uslc of the people, ho sa\h. 
!“• all for bear-h.siling and hoxing-nintches. Nor could the 
educated classes boast of a belter taste. Tlie lose of niilitaiy* 
show's .Slid spectacles h.sd oxerpowered all merely intellectual 
ple-ssiin-s," 

1 11. One fpecicsof Poetrj lenmiis to bo meiitioiied, which 
arose in the <-01110 period, and for which alone the Uomaiis can 
claim tho merit of original mxciitioii. — that, namely, which Horace 
.anil .Tux dial have made so xvell known under tho iiume of Satue. 
It originated, doubtless, with those rustic cfliMons c.-Uled the 
Fascctmine Dialogues, whicli had serxed from larly times ti 
attack the foiblca and fashions of the dax . This rude iiistni- 
mont xxms taken tijt by a givat poet, xtlio used it so its not only 
to assail and ctnstire. hut nbo to conxo} positixc instiuction.t 
This Pool XV, as named C. Lucilius He was born nt .*<ues>-n 
Auruiica m 148 ii.c., t orved iii the Imputes under i^cipio in the 
Numniitinc war, and continued on intimate lerras with the 
younger Ijadiiis, after tho death of his more ilhustiioim friend. 
Ho died about llie j car 103 Ji.c nt Nnplc.s, to winch place he had 
retired from the cixd broils xxlncli disturbed the City Tlic 
inupo of Lucihus xxas aery fluent. Of his niinieruiis .Satiics only 
fmgraenU, now roraaiii ; but mnnx of these show that ho pos- 
sessed a vigour of thought and pungency of stylo not unworthy 
of the master of Horace and Jincnnl, In tho Augustan age, 
indeed, the admiration for Lucilius xvas so great, that Horace 
thought it ncc&ss.ary to moderate tho fcrx'our of his admirers, 
and gax'o so much oflciicc that ho xvas obliged to cuter into an 

* Sec llor. 2 I'pist, 1. 185 tqq, 

t Its originnhty ts cspres.ly ns^rted by Horace, who calls Lucihus 
« Gnccu tnlitcli carminSx nuctor'" (I Sertn, x. C6) Juxcaxl’s definition ol 
8ati(c is XX ell knoxxn : 

“ Qnlcqnu! ngunt homines,— votirni, timor, ira, ciipido, 
n.aiidia, disctireus,— nostn cst farrago Iibelh.*’— .S.xt. I, 80. 

The xxonl Snlira or Satura is Mid to mean a merffcy,— a sense xxdl suited to 
this definition. 
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explanation of tlie Satire whicli Be had written upon the first 
writer of Satires.* 

§ 12. Little need here be added with respect to Prose Litera- 
ture. It became a fashionable employment for Eorrians of high 
family to compose narratives of portions of Eoman history, after 
the example set by Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus. The 
instruction of the people could but little be consulted, when 
books were all written by hand, and were, therefore, both scarce 
and costly. But any such purpose was disavowed by the fact, 
that most of these chroniclers wrote in Greek, just as the Eiiglish, 
French, and German authors of the Middle ages wrote in Latin. 

§ 13. The study of law had before this begun to be common 
at Eome, and men little fitted for military life courted popular 
favour by giving legal advice to numerous clients. But this 
subject belongs properly to the succeeding age. Men of the 
Forum were stiU expected to take the command of armies, even 
when their inefficiency was certain. Such was the case with the 
Consuls who began the Third Punic War. 

But there was a kindred pursuit, which already brought fame 
and profit to those who professed it, namely, the art of Public 
Speaking. The practice of indicting great offenders before the 
people, or prosecuting them in the Law-courts, encouraged Fo- 
rensic Oratory. Deliberative or Parliamentary speaking found 
an open field, not only in the Senate, but in the great Assemblies 
of the People. And the faculties of the Eomans seem to have 
readily adapted themselves to the requirement. In his work on 
the Orators of Eome,t Cicero enumerates some even of this 
early date, whose speeches were still thought worth reading. 
Such was Appius Claudius the Censor, whose dying eloquence 
led the Senate to reject the persuasive offers of Cineas ; such 
was Sergius Galba, whose pathetic language procured his own 
acquittal from the charge of oppression in Spain ; such was old 
Cato, for many years the favourite orator of the Forum. The 
study of the art of Speaking was, indeed, the chief part of a 
young Eoman’s education. When he had gone through some 
grammatical teaching, and read some of the old poets, he passed 
into the school of a Ehetorical master, and learned to repeat 
famous speeches, such as those of Galba, and to frame speeches 
of his own on imaginary subjects. But the old Eomans objected 
to these novel practices. Greek Ehetoricians were their chief 
abomination. In the year 161 b.c., a Decree of the Senate was 
launched even against Latin Philosophers and Ehetoricians ; and 

* The first attack was in 1 Serm. iv. 8 sq. The e.vplanation is 1 Serm. x. 
1 sq. “ Eempe incomposito, &c.” 

+ Entitled Brutus, sivc de Claris Oratoribus Libellus. 
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Ihc Piwtor Poini>oninf» wns in^lnicted lo see that r.3 Ruen jH-Msons 
remained at Home Of tlic prompt inrasin'cs taken b.v Cato 
to remove Canica>1es six jican later we have opoken. But the 
fashion wa** gradually tolerated and liuallj jircvmlcd. 

511. Homan Art became more and more a mere name, except so 
fara** engincenng and building came into that pro\tnco. We have 
nothing to add bore to the remarks made m a former chapter 
Tlic story of Mummius and the Connihtan statues is inn some- 
what grotesque form, an cpitomt: of genuine' Homan tiestc and 
fecaug in respect to the Fine Arl«. 
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CHAPTER XLTI. 

TiBEnius GRAccnas. (133 b.c.) 

§ 1. Necessity of Reform. § 2. Youth and education of Tib. Gracchus. 
§ 3. Elected Tribune. § 4. His projected Policy. § 5. Provisions ot 
the Law proposed by Gracchus. § C. Opposition to the Law! question 
as to, its justice. § 7. Feeling in its favour: Octavius, a Tribune, 
undertakes to bar it. § 8. Proceedings at the First Assembly. § 9. 
Gracchus resorts to more violent measures. § 10. Proceedings at 
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the Second Assembly § H. The Third Assembly: OctsMus dejiosed, the 
Law passed, Three Commissioners elected. § 12. Bequest of Attaius 
Gracchus proposes to employ it m stocking the new allotments. § 13. 
Accusations against Gracchus in the Senate : decrease of popularity. § 1 1. 
He defends his own conduct. § 15. Offers himself for re-election: bnngs 
forward popular measures. <§16. TheComitua adjonraed: preparations for 
a struggle. § 17. Tumult deatli of Gracchus. ,§ 18. Estimate of his 
character. 

§ 1. It appears that before the time of Scipio’s election to con- 
duct the^umantian War, it had become a prevalent opinion that 
some measures were necessary to arrest the social evils of which 
we have spoken above The frightful excesses of the Servile 
War called attention still more strongly to the subject ; and in 
the year that Scipio achieved the conquest of Numantia a leader 
appeared who was endowed with courage, firmness, self-confi- 
dence, ability, eloquence, and every requisite for pohtical suc- 
cess, except a huger cxpeiience and a larger share of patience 
and self-control. 

§ 2. Ti. Semproiiius Gracchus was son of one of the few Romans 
in whom public spirit prevailed over the spirit of party Though 
personally hostile to the great Scipio, we saw him mterfere be- 
tween him and his foes After the death of Afneanus, the chiefs 
of the party ofiered him the hand of Cornelia, the younger 
daughter'of the hero ; and from this marriage eleven sous and 
one daughter were bo|n in rapid succession. But the father 
died before his eldest son reached man’s estate, and Cbmeha was 
left a widow with her children The daughter lived , but of all 
the eleven sons only two giew np, — ^ITberiiis, and Caiqs who was 
nine years youngei. To the education of these precious rehes 
Corneha devoted all the energies of her masculine mind. She 
even refused an oiler to shaie the thione of the King of Egypt. 
Her dearest task was to watch the opening caxiacities of her 
boys. Such was her hope of their greatness that she used to say 
she would be known not as the daughter of Soipio, but as the 
Mother of the Gracchi. 

According to the fiishion of the day, Gmek teacheis vrere called 
in to educate the boys. Blossius of Cumoi, and Diophanes a 
Mityleneean e.\ile, are mentioned as the mstiuotors, and m later 
hfe as the friends, of Tiberius. Scarcely had Tibenus assumed 
the garb of manhood when he was elected into the College of 
Augurs At the banquet given to celebrate his installation, 
App, Claudius, the Chief of the Senate, offered him his daughter’s 
hand in mairiage. When the proud Senator returned home, he 
told his wife that he had that day betrothed their daughter. 
“ Ah ! ” she cued, “ she is too young . it had been w'ell to wait a 
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wliilo,— uiilcKH indeed young Gracchus is tho man,'’ Soon after 
his inandago ho accoini>aniud Scipio to Carlliago, wlioro lio was 
tho first to scale the waits. 

Tho personal imporlnncc of Cirncchim was strengthened by 
tho innrriago of Scipio with liis only sister. Hut this marriago 
proved nnhapi'y. Semproaia had no charniH of penson, and her 
tonipor wa.s not good ; Scipio’s austoro nianncr.i wore littio 
pleasing to n bride ; nor docs it ajipear that children were born 
to form a bond of union between them, 

§ 3. In tho year 137 n.o. Gracchn.s served n.s Quaestor in Spain 
under Jlarcinus, and indignantly opjio.sod tho Sonalo on the 
quo.stion of ratifying tho treaty made by hi.s chief (p. 401). Thi.s 
indignation was incrcn.sed when ho travelled through Etruria, 
and noted her broad land.s tilled not by yeonion ns of old, but by 
slavo.s. Soon after (1.34 n.c.) tho .Slave War broke out, and 
Gracchus becamo candidado for the Tribunate, Ho spoke his 
.sontimonts freely, and public opinion designated him ns tho man 
who was to undertake tho thankless offico of llcformcr. In all 
places of public resort tho walls were covered with inscriptions 
calling on Gracchus to vindicate tho rights of all Koman citizens 
to a share in tho State lands. Ho was triumphantly olooted. 

§ 4. From tho day on which ho entreed upon offico, ho began 
to prepare men for his projected legislation by eloqnoiit speeches, 
in which ho compared tho present state of Italy with her olden 
time, deplored tho decay of her yeomen and farmers, and tho 
lack of freemen to servo in tho legions. All his arguments 
pointed towards some measures for rc.storing tho class of small 
landed proprietors who wero dwindling fast awiiy. 

g 5. In a short time his plan was matured and his Bill brought 
forward. lie proposed to revive tho Liciniau Law of 3G7 n.o., by 
which it was enacted that no head of a family should hold more 
than COO jugora (nearly 320 acres) of tho Public Land ; but to 
render the rule loss stringent, ho added that two sons of the 
family might hold half that quantity in addition, so that tho 
whole amount of public land in one family might never o.Kcced 
1000 jugcra. Whoever was in possession of more was to give up 
tho o.xccss at once to tho State ; but to obviate complaints of 
injustice, ho proposed that those who gave up possession should 
bo entitled to a ftiir compensation for any improvements they 
had made during tho term of their possession. All Public Lands 
wore to bo vested in three Commissioners (^Triumviri), who were 
to bo oleotod by tho Tribes. Their business was to distribute 
the Public Lands to all citizens in needy circumstances ; and 
to prevent lands so distributed. being again absorbed into the 
estates of tho rich Landowners, tho sale of the now allotments 
was altogether prohibited. 
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§ (!, Tlio greater part of Ihc'c Public Lniwl*! Imtl fallen into tho 
hatuh of the rich i^amlowner^. Tliej lm<l held them, on pay- 
ment of n small jcarly rent., for generations , and niaiij of the*;© 
persons had forgotten 'pci haps that their po«ve<.>jion could he 
disturbed. After the fir«t surprise w.as over, the %oiccs of those 
1/indholdcrs began to he heard ; but ns yet the majority of tho 
Senate showed no di^faxour to the law of Oracchus.* The poi- 
sons intcre-stcd alleged that the inexsiire, though it pretended 
only to interfere with State land’-, did in fact interfere ■with 
the rights of private property; for these lands were held on 
public lease and liad been made matters of purchase and sale, 
inoneis were secured on them f»r the benefit of widows and 
orjihans, tombs ha<l been erected on them if this law passed, 
no man's land could be called Ins own 

If Gracchus had projiosed a forcible and immediate icsmnp- 
tion of all State land«, without compensation for nionejs spent 
on them, thc«e aTguments would haie had more weight, Ibghta 
an«o hy prescription ; and if the State had for a long coui'sc of 
lime tacitly recognised a right of prn,atc property m these lands, 
it would have been a mamfs'st injustice thus abruptly to icsumc 
possession. But the Licininn Liw was cMdciice that the .Stale 
claimed a nght to interfere with the tenure of tlic Public Lands 
Tliat the Romans felt no doubt about the right is shown b\ tho 
fact that m framing his law Tiberms w.as asstsbd hy his father- 
in-law Ajip Cl,audiu«, the Chief of tho Senate, and by 1*. Mucins 
Scnovola, Consul of the year, the best lawyer at Rome, and a man 
of nnque-lionablc inlegrily. Tbe right was clear: llio oiih 
question was as to the expediency of the measure. 

f 7. It was certain that the Law would be carried iti all tho 
coiiiitiy' Tribes, because it was precisely in these Tribes timt the 
strength of Gracclius lay, and all his aiguments show that he 
knew it. It was to tho countin' people, who had lost or were 
afraid of losing their little tenements, Ih.at ho spoke “ The wild 
animals of Ibily,” said lie, “ have llieir dens mid lairs ; the men 
xvho have fought for Italy have air and light, — nothing more. 
They are styled masters of the world, though they haio not 
a clod of earth Uioj can call their own." One course only 
remained ojicn to theI.andowncn> foi thwarting the bold Tribune, 
and this was to gam oxer one of his bi other Tribunes to inter- 
pose the fatal %'cto. Thoj fixed on M. Octavius. Por a time 
he was inexorable, but nt length he gaxo way to their ar- 
guments; and before the day on winch the Law' was to bo 

• Appinn call? liw opjwjits not Senators tural or but ol 

or ii r> tinei, Lot. J’oisctsorest — irca/M j Lun/JJitAltrs 
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proposed, the holders' of Public Land -svent to rest with lightened 
hearts. 

§ 8. The morning came. The Fonim was crowded with people 
expecting the completion of the great measure which was to re- 
store some share in the broad lands of Italy to the sons of those 
who had won them. Strange faces' were seen everywhere : vine- 
dressers from Campania and the Auruncan hills, peasants from 
the Sabine and iEquian valleys, farmers of valley and plain from 
the Clanis to the Vultumus. 

Gracchus rose. His speech was received with loud applause 
by the eager multitude. When he bad ended, he turned to the 
clerk, and bade him read over the words of the Law before it 
was put to the vote. Then Octavius stood up and forbade the 
man to read. Gracchus ■was taken by surpri.se. After much 
debate he broke up the Assembly, declaring that he would again 
bring on his defeated Bill upon the next regular day of meeting, 

§ 9. The intervening time was spent in preiiaring for the con- 
test. Gracchus retaliated upon the veto of Octavius by la^’ing 
an interdict on all iiublic functionaries, shut up the courts of 
justice and the offices of police, and put a seal upon the doors 
of the Treasury. Further, he struck the compensation clauses 
out of his Bill, and now simply proposed that the State should 
resume possession of all lands held by individuals in contraven- 
tion of the Licinian Law. 

§ 10. On the day of the second A.ssembly Gracchus appeared in 
the Forum with an armed force. Again he ordered the clerk to 
read the Bill; again Octavius stood forth, and barred all pro- 
ceedings. A violent scene followed, and a riot seemed inevitable, 
when two Senators, friends of Gracchus — one named Fulvius 
Flaccus — earnestly besought him to refer the whole matter to 
the Senate. Gracchus consented. But his late impatient con- 
duct had weakened whatever influence his name possessed in 
the gi'eat Council, and his appearance was the signal for a burst 
of reproaches. He hastily loft the House, and returning to the 
Forum gave out that on the next day of Assembly he would for 
the third time propose his measure ; and that, if Octavius 
pemi.sted in opposition, he would move the People to depose 
their unfaithful Tribune. 

§ 11. As the day approached, Gracchus made every effort to 
avoid this desperate necessity ; but Octavius repelled every ad- 
vance, and on the morning of the third Assembly, Gracchus rose 
at once and moved that Octavius should be deprived of the trust 
which he had betraj'cd. 

'ITie country Tribe, which obtained by lot the prerogative 
of voting first, was called, and its suffrage was unanimous for the 
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deposition of Octavius ; si\tccn Tnbcs followed in tlio same sense ; 
the eighteenth w ould give a majority of the thirty-five, and its 
vote would dotcrniinc the question. As this Tribe came up to 
vote, Gracchus stopped the proceedings, and besought Octavius 
not to force on the irrevocable step. The Tiibunc iiavered ; but 
he caught the eye of one of his rich friends, and tiinied coldly 
from Tiberius Then the eighteenth Tube was called, and by 
its vote Octavius was in a moment stripped of Ins sacred office 
The Bill itself was then passed by acclamation, and thiec 
Comniissionoi's destined to cicccutcitb piovisions were elected,— 
Tiberius himself. Ins fathoi -in-law App. Claudius, and his younger 
brother Cams, who was then serving under Scipio in Spam. The 
Law was not deemed safe unless it was intrusted for execution to 
Tiberius and his kinsmen 

§ 12 In a few weeks Gracchus had iison to the summit of 
power Ho seldom stirred from homo without being followed 
by a ciow d The Numantian War and the Sei vile War still lin- 
gered, and the goverament of the Senate was not in a condition 
to defy attack. That body now ivas thoroughly alarmed, and 
Giacchus soon proceeded to measures which touched them in 
their tenderost point. Attains Philomotor, King of Pcigamus, 
the last of the line of Eumencs, was just dead, and had bequeathed 
his kingdom with all his lands and tieasuic to the Homan People 
In oidinaiy times the Senate, as the admimstratoi of all foicign 
and financial affiiirs, would at once have a.ssumcd the disposition 
of this bequest j but Gracchus promptly gave notice that he would 
propose a Bill to enact that the moneys of Attains should be 
distributed to those ivho ivero to receive allotments of Public 
Land, m order to assist them m purchasing stock, in erecting 
farm-biiildings, and the hko ; and ho added that he ivould bring 
the subject of its future government before the People without 
allowing the Senate to interfeie. He thu-s openly announced a 
revolution. 

§ 13. When Gracchus next appealed in the Senate-house, he 
was accused of receiving a purple lobe and diadem from tho 
envoy of the late King of Pergamus T. Annuls, an old Senatoi, 
who had been Consul twenty yeara befoie, openly taxed the 
Tiibune with violating the Constitution. Gracchus, slung to 
the quick by this la.st assault, indicted tho old Consular foi 
treason against the majesty of tho People Anmus appeared ; 
but befoie Gracchus could speak, ho said : “I suppose, if one of 
your brother Tribunes offers to pioteot me, jou will fly into a 
passion and depose him also.” Giacchiw saw tho effect pio- 
duced upon his hearers, and broke up the* Assembly. 

iloreover, many of his well-wishers had been alaimed by .i 
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chosen in two successive years; and 'after a hot debate the 
Assembly was adjourned till next day. 

It wanted yet some heurs of nightfall. Gracchus came forth 
mto the Forum, clad in blaclc, and Icadmg his young son by the 
hand. In anticipation of his untimely end, he committed his 
precious charge to his fcUow citizens All hearts were touched. 
The people surrounded him' with eager gesticulations, and 
cscoitcd him home, bidding him bo of good cheer for the mor- 
row. Many of his warmest adherents kept guaid at his doors 
all night. 

§ 17. The adjourned Assembly met next moniing upon the 
Capitol, and the area in front of the Temple of Jupiter was iiUed 
chiefly by the adherents of Gracchus, among whom the Tribune 
was Umself conspicuous, in company with his Greek friend and 
preceptor Blossius of Cumm The Senate also assembled hard 
by in the Temple of Faith. Nasica rose and urged the presiding 
Consul to stoj) the rc6lcction. But Scaivola dcclmed.* 

On this, Fulnus Flaccus left the Senate, informed Gracchus 
of the speech of Nasica, and told him that his death was resolved 
upon. Then the friends of Gracchus girded up their gowns and 
armed themselves with staves, for the puiposo of ropollmg force 
by force In the midst of the uproar Gracchus raised his hand 
to his head His enemies cried that ho was oskmg for a crown 
Exaggerated reports were carried into the Senate-house, and 
Nasica exclaimed, "Ilie Consul is betraying the Repubhe. 
those who would save their country, follow mo ! ” So saying, 
ho drew the skirt of his gOwn over his head, after the manner 
used by the Fontifex Maximus in solemn acts of worship. A 
number of Senators followed, and tbe people respectfully made 
way. But the Nobles and their partisans broke up the benches 
that had been set out for the Assembly, and began an assault 
upon the adherents of Gracchus, who fled in disorder Giacchus 
abandoned all thoughts of resistance : ho left his gown in the 
hands of one who sought to detain him, and made towards the 
Temple of Jupiter. But the xmests had closed the doors ; and 
in his haste he stumbled over some persons Ijing on the giound 
and fell. As ho was rising,.one of his own colleagues sti uck him 
on the head with a stool ; another claimed the honour of repeat- 
ing the blow ; and befoie the statues of the old kings at the por- 
tico of the Temple the Tribune lay dead. Many of his adherents 
were slam with him : many were forced over the waU at the edge 
of the Tarpeian Rock, and were killed by their fall. Not fewer 
than three hundred lost their hves in the fray. 

* Piso, tho other Consul, was employed in extinguishing the Slave-war in 
Sicilj.^-Chapt. xliii. § 10. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

HETCRX AND DEATH OF SCIPIO THE YODNGEn. (133 — 129 B.C.) 

§1 Prevalence of the moderate Party m the Senate" P. Crassus elected 
TriumMr to svicoeed Tib Gracchus Kasica obliged to quit Pome. § 2. 
A Commission issued to try the accomplices of Gracdius. § 3 Scipio 
Tctnnis from Spam, his sympathies siitli the Italian yeomen § 4. Ills 
opposition to the City populace. § 5 Scipio and Crassus competitora for 
comm.and Crassus dccted; Censorship of Metcllus and Pompcius, two 
Plebemns. § 6. Death of Crassus in Asia, and of App Claudius: Fulrius 
Flaccus and Carbo elected Tnumi in in tlieir stead. § 7. Proceedings of > 
Carbo to give ellbct to the Agranan Law. § 8 Arbitrary decisions on 
tenure of Public Limds* great offence given to the Italians § 9 They 
eatre.at Scipio to nndertake their cause failure of his scheme. § 10. 
Speech of Scipio in the Senate intention to speak m the Forum ne.vt day. 
he IS found dead m his bod. § 11. Suspicions of murder § 12 Character 
of Scipio 

§ 1. The struggle had now commenced between the Oligarchy and 
Democracy. This struggle was to last till the Dictator Sylla for a 
time restored the Senate to sovereignty, winch was wrested from 
them again by a Dictator yet more potent than Sylla But we 
should he wrong to assume that the Senate and the Ohgarohy 
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were always identical. At times they were so, for at times the 
violent party among the Nobles were in command of a majority 
in the Senate ; but a moderate party alwaj-s existed, who stood 
between the Nobility and the Democracy. It was the violent 
party, headed by Nasica, not the body itself, which was respon- 
.sible for the death of Gracchus. The Senate did not suppoi-t 
them. 

The People were allowed to proceed quietly to the election of 
a new Commissioner in the place of Gracchus, and their choice fell 
on P. Licinius Crassus (brother by blood of the Consul Scaevola), 
who had been adopted into the family of the Crassi. His 
daughter had lately been married to young Caius Gmcchus, and 
ho now became the acknowledged leader of the party. 

Nor did the Senate attempt to shield Nasica from popular 
indignation. He was branded as the murderer of Gracchus, and 
his friends advised him to quit Italy, though, as Chief Pontifex, 
he was jJrohibited from doing so. No long time after he died 
at Pergamus, and Crassus succeeded him in the Pontificate. 

§ 2. But in the course of the nest year (132 b.c.) the Senate 
was induced to give the new Consuls a Commission to inquire 
into the conduct of those who had abetted Gi-acchus. Tbey 
began their proceedings by associating ulth themselves C, 
La’lius, a man of known moderation. Before the .'nquiiy com- 
menced, Lajlius sent for Blossius, and questioned him privately 
as to his part in the late disturbances. He excused himself 
on the ground that he had only followed the Tribune’s orders. 

“ That,” said Lselius, “ is no excuse. What would you have 
done if he had ordered you to set the Capitol on fire?” 

“ Gracchus,” replied Blossius, “ could never have given such an 
order.” “But if ho had?” insisted Ltelius. “Then,” said 
Blossius, “I would have done it.” This bold' partisan, however, 
was suffered to escape. Diophanes of Mitylene', another of the , 
preceptors of Gracchus, was arrested by the Consuls and put to 
death. Others also lost their lives, and some escajied death bj' 
exile. These whole proceedings were in violation of the Laws 
of Appeal ; for the Consuls had no legal power to try and con- 
demn vithin the Citj’. 

§ 3. It was not probably tUl the autumn of this year that 
Scipio celebrated his Numantian triumph. It was not prgeous 
with spoils and along train of captives, -for the Numantians had 
buried themselves and their possessions beneath the ruins of 
their city. But the presence of Scipio, at this moment, was or 
might be pregnant with results ; and as he passed in procession 
to the Capitol, many eyes turned to him with expectation. It 
might be thought that his approval of the death of Gracchus 
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sufficiently indicated wbat part be intended to take. But it \ras 
possible for bim to disapprove of tbe conduct of Graccbus fvitb- 
out disapproving of bis purpose The countrymen of Latium 
and Italy bad fought under him at Carthage and at Numantia 
It was known that among tbe rest he bad sboivn especial honour 
to a young soldier of Arpmum, of bumble birth and rude man- 
ners On one occasion be bad mvited this youth to supper, and 
placed him by bis side , and when some flatterer asked where 
a general could be found to succeed him, “ Perhaps here,” be 
said, laymg bis band on the young soldier’s arm Tbe name of 
the youth was 0 Marius 

§ 4. Whatever doubt might rest on Scipio’s intentions, he 
soon made it clear that he had no mtention of holding out a 
hand to the Civic Populace. One of the partisans of Gracchus, 
by name 0. Papirius Carbo, a man of ready wit, but in character 
turbulent, reckless, and unpiincipled hoped to raise himself to 
importance by means of this rabble He was Tiibiine for the 
year (1.31 B a ), and had carried a law for extending the use of 
the ballot into the legislative assemblies of the People. He now 
brought forward another bill, making it legal to reelect a Tribune 
to a second j'ear of office. Scipio and Lselius opposed the mea- 
sure, and the former spoke so warmly against it, that it was re- 
jected by the Tribes, though young 0, Gracchus made his first 
public speech in its favour. It was then that Carbo publicly 
demanded of Smpio what he thought of the death of Gracchus. 
“That he was rightly put to death,” Scipio promptly replied. 
At these words an angry shout was raised. Scipiu turned sternly 
to the quarter from which it came, — “ Peace,” he said, “ ye step- 
sons of Italy • remember who it was that brought you ip chains 
to Borne." 

§ 5. In' the course of the same year an incident occurred which 
also parted Scipio from Ciassus. The Consuls for the year were 
Crassus himself and L. Yalerius Placcus. The former was Ponti- 
fex Maximus, the latter was Flamen of Mars. It happened that 
one Aiistonicus, a bastard brother of the last Attains, had raised 
an insurrection in the mountain-distncts near Peigamus, and 
matters had become so serious, that a consular army was re- 
quired Both Consuls were eager for command , but by reason 
of their sacred offices they were both legally unable to leave 
Itally, and Scipio’s tried skill in war pointed him out as the fittest 
man for command. Yet such was the popularity of Crassus, 
that out of thirty-five Tribes, two only voted for Scipio and the 
lest for him. Considering a vote of the People as superior to the 
law, he completed his levies and set out for Pergamus, never 
to return. Scipio seems to hare retired from Borne in disgust 
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were always identical. At times they were so, for at times the 
violent party among the Kobles were in command of a majority 
in the Senate ; but a moderate party always esisted, who stood 
between the Nobility and the Democracy. It was the violent 
party, headed by Xasica, not the body itself, vrhich was respon- 
sible for the death of Gracchus. The Senate did not support 
them. 

The People were allowed to proceed quietly to the election of 
a new Commissioner in the place of Gracchus, and their choice fell 
on P. Licinius Crassus (brother by blood of the Consul Scjevola), 
who had been adopted into the family of the Crassi. His 
(laughter had lately been married to young Caius Gracchus, and 
he now became the acknowledged leader of the party. 

Nor did the Senate attempt to shield Nasica from popular 
indignation. He was branded as the murderer of Gracchus, and 
his friends advised him to quit Italy, though, as Chief Pontifei, 
he was prohibited from doing so. No long time after he died 
at Pergamus, and Crassus succeeded him in the Pontificate. 

§ 2. But in the course of the nest year (132 b.c.) the Senate 
was induced to give the new Consuls a Commission to inquire 
into the conduct of those who had abetted Gracchus. They 
began their proceedings by associating with themselves C. 
Ltelius, a man of known moderation. Before the .'nquiry com- 
menced, Ltelitis sent for Blossius, and questioned him lOTvately 
as to his part in the late disturbances. He excused himself 
on the ground that he had only foUpwed the Tribune’s orders. 
“That,” said La;Iius, “is no excuse. What would you have 
done if he had ordered you to set the Capitol on fire.^” 
“Gracchus,” replied Blossius, “could never have given such an 
order.” “But if he had?” insisted Lrolius. “Then,” said 
Blossius, “ I would have done it.” This bold- partisan, however, 
was suffered to escape. Diophanes of llitylene', another of the 
preceptors of Gracchus, was arrested by the Consuls and put to 
death. Others also lost their lives, and some escaped death by 
exile. 'Jliese whole proceedings were in violation of the Laws 
of Appeal ; for the Consuls Trad no legal power to try and con- 
demn within the City, 

§ 3. It was not probably till the autumn of this year that 
Scipio celebrated his Numantian triumph. It was not gorgeous 
with sTwils and a.Iong train of captives, -for the Numantians had 
buried* themselves and their possessions beneath the ruins of 
their city. But the presence of Scipio, at this moment, was or 
might be* pregnant with results ; and as he passed in procession 
to'the Capitol, many eyes turned to him with expectation. It 
might be thought that his approval of the death of Gracchus 
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sufficiently indicated what part he intended to take. But it was 
possible for him to disapprove of the conduct of Gracchus with- 
out disapproving of his purpose. The countrymen of Latium 
and Italy had fought under him at Carthage and at l^umantia 
It was known that among the rest he had shoivn especial honour 
to a young soldier of Arpinum, of humble birth and rude man- 
ners On one occasion he had mvited this youth to supper, and 
placed him by his side ; and when some flatterer asked where 
a general could be found to succeed him, “ Perhaps here,” he 
said, laying his hand on the young soldier’s arm The name of 
the youth was 0 Manus. 

§ 4. Whatever doubt might rest on Scipio’s intentions, ho 
soon made it clear that he had no intention of holding out a 
hand to the Civic Populace. One of the partisans of Gracchus, 
by name C. Papirius Carbo, a man of ready wit, but in character 
turbulent, reckless, and unprincipled hoped to raise himself to 
importance by means of this labble He was Tnbime for the 
year (131 B.o.), and had carried a law for extending the use of 
the ballot into the legislative assemblies of the People. He now 
brought forward another bill, making it legal to reelect aTnbune 
to a second year of office. Scipio and Laelius opposed the mea- 
sure, and the former spoke so warmly against it, that it was re- 
jected by the Tribes, though young C. Gracchus made his first 
public speech in its favour. It was then that Carbo pubhely 
demanded of Scipio what he thought of the death of Gracchus. 
“That he was rightly put to death,” Scipio promptly replied. 
At these words an angry shout was raised. Scipio turned sternly 
to the quarter from which it came, — “ Peace,” he said, “ j e step- 
sons of Italy : remember who it was that brought you ip chains 
to Rome.” 

§ 5. In' the course of the same year an incident occurred which 
also parted Scipio from Grassus The Consuls for the j ear were 
Crassus himself and L Valerius Placous. The former was Ponti- 
fex Maximus, the latter was Piamen of Mars. It happened that 
one Anstonicus, a bastard brother of the last Attains, hadiaised 
an insuriectiun m the mountain-districts near Pergamus, and 
matters had become so serious, that a consular army ivas re- 
quired. Both Consuls wore eager for command , but by reason 
of their sacied offices they weie both legally unable to leave 
Itally, and Scipio’s tried skill in war pointed him out as the fittest 
man for command. Yet such was the popularity of Crassus, 
that out of thirtj-fivo Tribes, tw’o only voted for Scipio and the 
rest for him Consideiing a vote of the People as superior to the 
law, ho completed his levies and set out for Pergamus, never 
to return. Scipio seems to have retired from Rome in disgust 
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In this same year the Censorship was held by Q. MetcHus and 
Q. PompeiuB, — a memorable event, since now for the first time 
two men of plebeian blood wero elected to the most august magis- 
tracy of the State. It is rather matter of wonder that an artifi- 
cial distinction, which for all practical purposes was obsolete, 
should have been so long retained in the Censorship, than that 
it should now have ceased. 

§ 6. If Orassus had returned, ho might have taken more active 
stops to diminish the violence which the democratic leaders were 
beginning to encourage. But early in the year 130 K.c. he was 
defeated by Aristonicus in a pitched battle, and taken prisoner. 
The Roman statesman and jurist, deeming slavery intolerable, 
purposely struck the barbarian who had captured him in the 
face with his sword-belt, and was instantly cut down. His head 
was carried to Aristonicus : his body interred at Smyrna. 

About the same time died App. Claudius. The natural leader 
of the Gracchan party would now have been C. Gracchus. But 
this young man had withdrawn from public life at the advice 
of his mother Cornelia. Consequently fresh power fell into the 
hands of the reckless Carbo, who was supported by Pulvius 
Flaccus ; and the whole character of the party became more i’ 
positively democratic. 

§ 7. These leaders sought to recover their popularity with 
the country Tribes by calling the Agrarian Law into fresh life. 

Of the three Commissioners elected for the year C. Gracchus 
stiU appeared on the list ; the vacancies made by the deaths of 
Crassus and App. Claudius were filled by Carbo and Flaccus. 

The rich Landholders had endeavoured to baffle the law by 
passive resistance. To foil this policy, Carbo and his colleagues 
issued a proclamation, calling for informations against all who 
hdd not duly registered themselves as holders of Public Land. 
The call was readily obeyed, and the Triumvirs were soon over- 
burdened with names. The nest step was to decide on' the 
rights of the present holders, and to determine the boundaries 
between the private and the public lands in each estate. This 
was a task of extreme delicacy, and here the loss of Crassus was 
sensibly felt. The ignorant and reckless Carbo raised up a host 
of formidable opponents. 

§ 8. Portions of the Public Laud had often been alienated by 
grant or sale, not only to Romans, but to Italians. The holders 
were now, in consequence of Carbo’s proclamation, suddenly 
called upon to produce their title-deeds, which in many cases 
were missing ; so that a vast number of these holders were liable 
to be stripped of lands which were undoubtedly their own. Fur- 
ther, in cases where persons held property partly public and 
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partly private, there were no dooiimenta to show whicli part was 
public and which private The Commissioners acted in the 
most arbitrary way, and exasperated a vast number of persons 
throughout all Italy ; and thus a new popular party was called 
forth, uhich exercised a moat important influence on the events 
of the next fifty years In Garbo’s rash haste to win the 
Homan countrymen he reched not of the hostility of Latins and 
Italians, and those who had lately worshipped Giacchus now 
rose like one man to oppose those who now pretended to repre- 
sent Giacchus. 

§ 9, These new opponents of the Agraiian Law had no mind 
to join the Koman oligarchs, but turned to Scipio and suppli- 
cated him to undertake their cause They had volunteered' to 
fill the army of the great Scipio when the Senate had no money 
to give him (p. 284), and the younger Scipio had always mani- 
fested sympathy with them. Averse as he was from party poli- 
tics, he did not shrmk from the task, and the moderate party in 
the Senate welcomed his return. He began by movmg that a 
Decree should issue for withdrawing firom the Tnumvirs the 
judicial power with which they had been invested by Gracchus, 
and transferring the jurisdiction to the Consuls The Decree 
passed, and the task was comnutted to C Sempromus Tuditanus, 
a -man of refined taste, fonder of art and hterature than of 
busmess But news came of a movement among the lapydes, a 
people on the Blynan frontier; and Tuditanus eagerly seized 
this excuse for hastening to Aquileia, feehng confident that he 
could better cope with barbarous enemies than with the more 
barbarous perplexities of the law. 

All proceedmgs were thus cut short. The Senate had taken 
away jurisdiction from the Triumvirs , the Consul to whom it 
was committed had fied. General discontent arose Scipio was 
accused of havmg betrayed Boman mterests to the Italians His 
enemies spread reports that ho had sold himself to the Ohgarchy, 
that he intended to repeal the Sempronian Law by force, and 
let loose his Itahan soldieiy upon the People of Borne. 

§ 10. Scipio felt that it was necessary to explain his motives, 
and announced his purpose of dehvenng set speeches, one day in 
the Senate, and the day after m the Forum. The first only of 
these purposes was fiiMUed. By his speech in the Senate he 
pledged himself to maintam the rights of the Latins and Italians 
against the Tnumvirs, and to prevent the imjust resumption of 
the lands that had been granted to them. The Senate loudly 
applauded ; and Scipio was escorted home by the mass of the 
Senators with a jubilant crowd of Itahans Many thought this 
the most glorious day of his life. 
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He retired to rest early, in good health. In the morning he 
was found dead in his bed. By his side lay the tablets on which 
he had been noting down tho heads of the oration which he had 
intended to make nest day. 

§ 11. The death of SciRio struck consternation into tho hearts 
of tho Senators. Metellus osclaimcd that he had been murdered. 
It is said that on tho neck marks as of strangulation appeared : 
and when he was can-icd out to burial tho head was covered, 
contrary to custom. At the moment suspicion attached to 
C. Gracchus, and to his sister Scmpronia, the wife of Scipio. 
But these unfounded rumours soon passed over ; and it was 
confidently affirmed that Garbo was the murderer. Cicero speaks 
of it as an undoubted fact ; the character, as well as the subse- 
quent history, of tho man justifies the belief. 

§ 12. Thus died tho younger Africanus. No public honours 
attested his public services. The funeral feast was furnished in 
the most thrifty manner by his nephew Q. Tubero, a rigid Stoic, 
who was glad thus to remind the people of their ingratitude. 

Scipio possessed no lofty genius like the great man whose name 
he boro ; yet there was at Borne no one of his own time to be com- 
pared with him. To say that he was the best general of the day 
is little praise, for military talent was at that time scarce ; but 
no doubt his abilities for war would have won him glory in the 
best times of the Republic. His disinterested generosity has 
been already noticed ; at his death he was found to be no richer 
than when he succeeded to the inheritance of the great Scipio. 
His love of the country and his habitual reserve led him to shun 
public life. But tho austere manner and severe gravity which he 
commonly affected gave way among his friends; and there is 
nothing that more raises our esteem for Scipio than the warm 
attachment home to him by such men as Polybius, as well as 
L.-eilus, Rupilius, and others, whom Cicero has introduced into 
his beautiful dialogues.* Scipio has usuaUy been represented as 
a stiff adherent of the Oligarchy, but the facts of histoiy dis- 
prove this opinion. He might have lived some years to mo- 
derate the fury of ^arty strife, to awe the factious, and to sup- 
port just claims ; for at his death he numbered no more than 
six-and-fifty years. His death at this moment was perhaps the 
greatest loss that the Republic could have suffered. 

• The Lffilius (de Amidtia), and the Eespublica. The time at which the 
latter is supposed to be held is jnst before the death of Scipio. 
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CAIUS GBACCHTJS ABB HIS TUIES. (128 — ^121 B.C.) 

§ I General calm: Fioject for leconabng Romans with Italians' Law of 
Pennos Ibi expelling Italians from Rome. § 2 C. Gracdius Qnastor in 
Sardmia § 3 Fulrius Flaccns his Bill for enfranchising Italians: he 
is sent mto Transalpme Gaul. § 4 Rerolt of Fr^eUae, qudled hy.Opimins. 
§ 5. Attempt to detam C Gracdius in Sardima* he is elected Tribune. 
§ 6 Former and present character of Cams: his eloquence § 7 Laws 
agamst his brother's enemies. § 8. Pleasures to improve condition of 
People. — (1.) Agrarian Law. (2) Law for selling com cheap to Popu- 
lace. § 2. treasures to abridge power of Senate — (1 ) Transference of 
Judicial Power from Senators to Equites. (2 ) Assignment of Consular 
Provinces before Election (3.) PubLc works. § 10. Purposes and Re- 
sults of Semproman Laws § 11. Election of Fannins as Consul: C. 
Gracchus reelected to Tribunate. § 12. Bill for enfiandusmg Italians. 
§ 13. TJnpopulant]r of proposal to enfranchise Italians*. Fannins* Drusus 
§ 14. Addition to Agranan Law by C. Gracchus* Drusus outbids him. 
§ 15. Cblomes in Provmces. proposal to colonise Carthage Gracchus and 
Flaccus sent to found it. § 16. They return to Rome in time for 
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Consular Elections: Opiinius Consul. §17. Ill report from Carthage: 
Assembly of Tribes on Capitol: tumult: during night Opiinius collects 
an armed force upon the Capitol : I’laccus occupies Aventino. § 18. At- 
tack on Aventino: death of Gracchus and I'laccus. § 19. Persccufion : 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. 

§ I. The .suddea death of Scipio was followed by a calm. The 
turbulent Carbo vanishes from the scene, till nine years later he 
re-appoars as a champion of tho violent oligarchical party. C. 
Gracchus was still living in retirement. Fulvius, Flaccus was 
content to let the Agrarian Law sleep in face of the portentous 
difficulties created by the measures of tho Triumvirs. Nor was 
there anything in foreign affairs to ruffle tho general calm. But 
under this external tranquillity a leaven of agitation was at 
work. It was' not to be expected that the new-boru jealousy 
which had sprung up between the Romans on tho one side and 
the Latins and Italians on tho other, would fall asleep. Proposals, 
however, were set afloat for reconciling these two opposing inter- 
ests. The Italians were led to hope (and the Romans encouraged 
the hope) that they might be made citizens of Rome, on condition 
that they should not resist the execution of the Agrarian Law. 

But the burgesses of Rome soon perceived that the admission 
of the Latins and Italians to the Roman franchise would reduce 
themselves to comparative insignificance. All the benefits now 
derived from the Provinces by Romans exclusively must then be 
shared with a vastly increased number of citizens, and the profits 
as well as the power of a Roman must be materially diminished. 
In the year 126 B.c. a large number of italian strangers flocked 
to Rome, eager for the promised boon. But by this time public 
opinion at Rome was so far changed that M. Junius Pennus, one 
of the Tribunes, brought forward v/hat we may call a severe 
Alien-Act, by which aU strangers were coroiJelled to quit Rome. 
The successors of Gracchus, however, remained constant to the 
Italians, and Gains himself was induced to speak in public for 
the second time. But he was unsuccessful. The law of Pennus 
was passed ; and from this time may be dated that angry con- 
test of feeling between Romans and Italians which after thirty- 
six years found vent in a bloody war. 

§ 2; When Cains delivered this speech, he had been elected 
■Quasstor, and was appointed to serve under the Consul L. Aure- 
lius Orestes, when this officer undertook to reduce the Sardinian 
mountaineers, who had been subjugated by the father of young 
Gracchus fifty years before.* After the first year’s operations 
Orestes was at a loss for supplies and clothing ; and from this 
difficulty he was relieved by-his Quajstor, who by the memory of 
* B.c. 177. See Chapt. xs.Tvi. § 9. 
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Ills father and his own persuasive eloquence induced the friendly 
Sardinians to give voluntarily what the soldiers wanted Shortly 
after, envoys arrived at Some from AGcipsa, son of Hlasinissa, 
offering, from respect (as they said) for Gracchus, to send sup- 
plies of com to Sardinia. The Senate angnly dismissed the 
embassy. Orestes was directed to remain os Proconsul in his 
Province, and his Quxstor was ordered to continue in office for 
a second year. 

§ 3. Meanwhile the country party had succeeded in cariy- 
ing the election of their picsent Chie^ Fulvius Flaccus, to the 
Consulship for 125 nc Ho was a man with little force of 
oratory, hut his activity aud audacity gave him power, aud his 
unchangeable attachment to the memory of Ti. Gracchus made 
him respectable No sooner was ho in the Consul’s chair than 
ho gave full proof of his headlong temerity by giving notice of a 
bill for extending the Franchise to all the Latin and Itohan Alhes. 
It was a Beform Bill sweeping beyond all example. No addition 
had been made to the Homan territory or the number of Tribes 
since 241 n c, a period of one hundred and sixteen years, and 
now at one stroke it was proposed to add to the register a 
population much more numerous than the w’hole existing number 
of Roman burgesses The Tnbes felt their interests to be at 
stake, and the measure of Flaccus w as highly unpopular at Home, 

At this moment, the Senate adroitly contnved to detach 
Flaccus upon foreign senncc. The peo^ile of Mossilia, old ollies 
of Rome, sent to demand protection agamst the Salluvions, a 
Ligurian tribe of the Maritime Alps, and Flaccus was ordered 
to take command of the army destined to reheve them. He 
remained iu Gaul for at least two years, and was honoured 
with a triumph in the year 123 n o. Meantime his great mea- 
sure for extending the Franchise feU to the ground 

§ 4. But the hopes excited by the impetuous Consul were not 
easily rehnquished The excitement was great throughout Italy, 
and in one of the Latin Colonies the smouldenng fire burst into 
flame. 

FregeUie was a large and flourishing city on the Latin road 
It was one of the eighteen Colonies which had remained faithful 
to Borne in the Hannibaho War. It had seen the fuU Franchise 
conferred on its neighbours at Formiie, Fundi, and Aipinum 
soon after the close of that war. And now the cup was dashed 
from the very lip. FregeUai flow to arms, without concert with 
any other towns , and L. Opimius, one of the Prajtors, a man of 
prompt resolution and devoid of pity, was oidered by tho Senate 
to crush the msurrection. The gates were opened to him by 
treachery. "Opimius took his seat in the Forum, and exercised a 
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fearful vengcanco on the inhabitants, for which ho was rewarded 
by tho Senate with a triumph. The walls were pulled do\vn, and 
the Colony, stripped of all its rights, was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a mere conciliahuhini. Tho example of Fregollaj for a time 
silenced tho claims of tho Italians. 

§ 5. Thus triumphant, the Senate determined to keep the 
chiefs of tho Gracohan party absent from Romo. Fiaccus had 
not yet finished his Gallic wars; and an order w’as sent to 
detain C. Gracchus for a third year in Sardinia. But the young 
Qurcstor perceived the drift of this order, and returned to Rome 
about the middle of tho year 124 n.c., to the no small consterna- 
tion of tho Senate. He was instantly summoned before the 
Censors then in office to account for his conduct, in order that 
he might be branded with a jJublic stigma, and thus disqualified 
from taking his seat in tlio Senate-House. He made his de- 
fence to the people in a set speech, in which he declared that 
the Senate had no right to’ keep him emifioyed as Quajstor for 
more than one year. “Ho one,” he added, “can say that I have, 
received a penny in presents, or have put any one to charges 
on my ovm account. Tho purse which I took out full I have 
brought back empty ; though I could name persons who took 
out casks filled with wine and brought them home charged with 
money.” No charge could be made good against him ; and he at 
once came forward as candidate for the Tiibimate. The Senate 
exerted all their influence to prevent liis election, and succeeded 
so far that his name stood onl}’ fourth on the list. But as soon 
as he entered office, no one disputed his title to be first. 

§ 6. The die was now cast. For ten years he had held back 
from, public life ; but the vexatious course pursued by the Senate 
roused him to action ; the pent-up energy of his passionate 
nature burst forth, and he threw aside all restraints both of fear 
and of prudence. 

Hitherto there had been no proof of the young speaker’s 
powers. Twice only had he spoken in pubho, and both times 
he had been on the losing side. But years of diligent study 
had passed ; and he became the greatest orator that Rome had 
yet seen. Much as Cicero disliked Gracchus, he speaks with 
lively admiration of his genius, and laments the loss which Latin 
literatui'e had sustained by his early death. The care which the 
young orator bestowed on preparation was extraordinaiy : he was 
the first that used regular gesticulation : in his most fiery out- 
bursts his voice was so modulated as never to ofiend the ear.* 

* The story was that lie always had a slave at his elbow who gave him the 
right note by a pitch-pipe. — Cicero de Oratore, iii. GO. But Cicero himself is 
puzzled by this curious device, — “ enjus ego nondura plane rationem intclligo.” 
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§ 7. His first measures are marked by that •which •was the 
i uling passion of his hfe, — a bummg desire to' avenge his brother’s 
death. Nasica was beyond his reach. But others, who had 
persecuted the friends and followers of Tibeiius, were yet ahve, 
and he inveighed agamst their cruel severity on all occasions. 
“ Your ancestors,” ho exclaimed, “ sufi'ered not i/teir Tribunes 
to be trampled down. But i/ou , — ^you lot these men heat Tihc- 
rius to death, and murder his fiiciids •without a trial 

Accordmgly ho brought a bill before the Tribes aimed at 
PopilhuB, who had been the head of the special Commission 
apxiointcd after the death of Tiberius It declared any magis- 
trate gmlty of treason who had punished a citizen capitally 
without the consent of the People. Befoie it passed, Popilhus 
left Homo : and the Tribes, on the motion of Cams, bamshed 
him from the soil of Italy. 

The young Tribune next moved that any one who should 
have been deprived of office by a vote of the People should be 
incapable of holding any other office, — an enactment evidently 
pointed at his brother’s old opponent Octanus. JFortunately 
for the honour of Giacchiis, ho was stopped m his career of 
vengeance by the intercession of his mother. 

§ 8. Ho now turned his thoughts to measures of a pubhc 
nature, and brought forward a senes of important bills, long 
known as the Scmpronian Laws, so sweepmg m their design, as 
to show that ho meditated no less than a revolution in the 
government of Borne. They may bo divided into two classes . 
first, those which -cere intended to amehorate the condition of 
the People; secondly, those which aimed at diminishing the 
power of the Senate. 

(1.) Foremost in the first class we may iilaco a bill for renew- 
ing and extending the Agrarian Law of his brother, which was 
coupled with a measure for planting now Colonies in divers ports 
of Italy, and even in the Provinces As the execution of this 
law -was deferred till the next year, we •will defer further mention 
of it here This enactment was evidently intended to conciliate 
the country Tribes. 

(2 ) The second Sempronian Law was the famous measure by 
which the State undertook to furmsh com at a low price to all 
Homan citizens It provided that any one possessing the Homan 
franchise should bo allowed to purchase grain from pubhc stores 
at 6^ ases the modius, or about 25 ases the bushel , the losses 
incident to such sale being borne by the Treasury. 

Public measures for distributing corn in times of scarcity had 
long been fauiihar to Homan statesmen, and individuals had 
sought popularity by doles to the poor. But now, for the first 
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time, was a liight cstablialicd by Lav.'. Tlio iicccHsary results of 
Biich n jnc-asiiro must liavo been, and wore, very fatal. Fifty 
years later, it was found nccess.ary to limit tho quantity Bold 
to five inodii (H busliela) a montli for eacli i)crson ; and .10,000 
citizens wore habitual purchaserK. .Siicccssivo demagogues ro- 
diicod the price, till the' i)rofligat« Clodius enacted that these 
li buslicla himuld bo given away without any payment. Tho 
Dictator C.'esar found no fejver than 320,000 citizens in the 
monthly receipt of this dole. lie reduced the number to 
IfiO.OOO : and Augustu.s filed it at a maximum of 200,000 kouLs.* 
Such was tho mass of i>aupers imddlcd u])on tho Imperial govern- 
ment by tho unwise law of Gracchus. 

§ !). Wo now pass on to the measures ^vhich aimed at de- 
priving the Senate of the great administrative power which of 
late years it had engrossed. 

(1.) Tho fimt of IhcHC tonclicd their Judicial power. It has 
been mentioned, that by tho farnou.s Calpumian Law (140 n.c.) 
nil Provincial Jfngistnitcs accused of corrupt dealings in their 
goveminont were to be tried before the Prador Percgrinu.s a.s 
presiding Judge, and a Jury of Senators. Tlii.s was the first 
regular and permanent Court of Justice cstabli.-.hcd at Romo.t 
Tiic principle of tho Calpumian Law was gradually c.xtendcd to 
other grave offences ; and in all the .superior courts the Juries 
were composed of Senators. 

Tlicso Courts had given little satisfaction. In all important 
cases of corruption, especially such as occurred in the Provinces, 
the offenders were themselves Senators. Some of tho Judges had 
been guilty of like offences, others liopcJ for opportunities of 
committing like offences ; extortion was looked upon as a venial 
crime ; })rosccutions became a trial of party strength, and the 
culprit was usually absolved. 

Gracchus now took the Judicial power altogether out of the 
hands of the Senate, and transferred it to a body of Three Hun- 
dred persons, to bo chosen j-.eriodic.-illy from all citizens who 
possessed the Equestrian rate of proporly.J By this measure 
ho smote tho Senate with a two-edged sword. For not only did 
he deprive it of the means of shielding its own members, but be 
also gave a political constitution to a rival Order. The Eques- 
trian Order, as a political body, entirely distinct from a mere 
military class, Tiovi' first received disimet recognition 

» 200,000 persons, receiving montlily IJ bushels, would receive in the 
year 375,000 quarters. Taking wheat at 50s. the quarter, the com-hounty . 
would cost, in our money, 037,5001. per ann'jm. 

+ Hence these permanent courts were tailed Quaslioncs pcrpclva. 

J This Register was called the Album- Jvdicum, 
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It is doubtful whether this measure of reform was followed by 
the good ciTccts intended br Gracchus If the gorernoi-s of 
Provinces were Senators, the farmers of the taxes were Equites. 
The new Julies had their personal reasons for acquitting cor* 
nipt magistrates ; for without the countenance of these magis* 
irates they could not demand money from the Provincials be> 
3 'ond Mhat was strictly legal. The constitution of these Junes 
formed a chief ground of pohtical contest for the nest fifty 
years 

(2.) Another measure which fettered the power and patronage 
of the Senate was the Scmpronian Law for the assignment of 
the Consular Provinces. Hitherto the Senate had refrained from 
determining these Provinces till after the elections; and they 
thus had a ready way of markmg displeasure by allotting tmpro- 
fitablo governments to Consuls whom they dishked. But Grac- 
chus now ordained that the two Consular Provinces should be 
fixed before the elections, and that the new Consuls, immediately 
upon their election, should settle between themselves what Pro- 
vinces each was to administer, cither by lot or by agreement 
(soi Mio or comparalto). It was a imsc and equitable provision, 
which remained in force as long as the Repubhc lasted. 

(3.) A great blow was given to Senatorial powoi by a measure 
for improving the roads of Italy. Public norks of all kinds had 
hitherto been left to the Censors, subject to tho appiovol of the 
Senate. Gracchus now transferred the business to the Tnbuncs 
§ 10. This account of tho chief Semproman LaTiB shows the 
spirit Mbich animated Gracchus. It is plum that his mam pur- 
pose was to dimmish the increased and increasing power of the 
Senate. It was no doubt a confusion between the purposes and 
the resttUs of the Semproman Legislation that swelled tho cry 
against Gracchus in after times. It is clear, however, that he had 
no chance of amendmg the corrupt government of the Senatorial 
Oligarchy, unless he first weakened their poucr ; and if he fancied 
that administrative functions might safely be controlled by a large 
and fluctuating popular Assembly, something may bo foigiven 
to political mcxpericnce Representative bodies are a modem 
invention ; and the wisest of tho ancients found no halting-place 
between Aristocracy and Democracy. Gracchus was not without 
misgivmp as to the effects of his legislation. But it was too 
late to draw back ; and his zeal was quickened by the return of 
Fulvms Flaccus from Gaul. 

§ II By his measures Gracchus had so won all sufifrages, that 
he and his friend Placcus were absolute masters of the Comitia. 
The elections of Curule oflicers for the next year were at hand, 
and Gracchus told the People he had a favour to ask. Ei’ery 
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buno and liis most active 6ui)portcr were obliged to quit Romo 
just wlieu thoir presence’ was most needed to revive their 
drooping popularity, 

§ IG. The Comrnisnionera applied themselves to their task with 
so much assiduity that they returned to Rome in time for the 
Consular elections, I’lie ruthless Opimius was again candidate, 
and Gracchus exerted himself to the utmost to reorganise his 
party, but in vain. Popalar feeling was strongly marked by the 
triumphant election of Opimius to the Consulship, in company 
with Q. Fabius, son of Scipio’s elder brother, a man personally 
hostile to Gracchus. 

The Tribunician elections followed, and were equall}’ signi- 
ficant of the temper of the People. Neither Gracchus nor 
Flaccus was reelected. The remainder of the year indeed passed 
b}’’ quietly. But at the beginning of the year 121 n.c. Opimius 
became Consul, and it was ewdent that danger was at hand. 

§ 17. Gracchus and his friends prudentl 3 '’ refrained from 
all offensive steps ; but as ho would give no grounds for pro- 
ceeding against him, Opimius resolved to make them. News 
arrived from the new Colony at Carthage to the effect that it 
had been planted on the ground cursed by Scipio: the wrath of 
the gods had been shown by the fact that wolves had tom down 
the boundary-posts. The Senate met, and on the motion of 
Opimius ordered the Tribunes to call a meeting of the 'J'ribes 
upon the Capitol, to rescind the law for colonising Carthage. 
The place was ominous, for there Ti. Gracchus had been slain. 

On the appointed morning the impetuous Flaccus aijpeared 
with a large retinue armed with daggers. Gracchus followed 
with a considerable suite. Flaccus spoke vehemently to the 
Tribes, -while Gracchus stood aloof in the portico of tho Temple, 
in which Opimius was offering sacrifice. Here he was encoim- 
tered by a retainer of the Consul, who insolently pushed Gracchus 
aside, crying, “ Make way for honest men.” Gracchus cast an 
angry look upon the man, who presently feU stabbed to the 
heart by an unknown hand. A cry of murder was raised, and 
the crowd fled in alarm to the Forum. Gracchus retired to his 
house, regretting the rash impradence of his followers. Mean- 
time the body of the slain man was paraded before the eyes of 
the terrified People. The Senate armed the Consuls with a 
Decree, by which Gracchus was proclaimed a public enemy; 
and Opimius took station during the night in the Temple of 
Castor, by the side of the Forum. He summoned the Senate 
to a special sitting early next morning ; and also sent to all on 
whom he could rely, desiring them to come armed to the Forum, 
and each man to bring two armed slaves. With this force ho 
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occupied the Capitol at daybreak, and prepared to execute the 
fvill of the Senate 

.Gracchus -was irresolute ; but Flaccus summoned to his house 
all who were ready to resist Senatorial authority. Here he armed 
them with the Celtic weapons which he had brought home from 
his Galhc campaigns, and kept up their courage by deep pota- 
tions of wmo. Early m the mormng he occupied a strong po- 
sition on the Aventine, where he was jomed by Gracchus, who 
sighed over the necessity of using force. 

§ 18 When the Senate met, the popular leaders were sum- 
moned to attend m their places, and explam the proceedings of 
the previous day They answered by proclaiming hberty to all 
slaves who should join them Nothing could more show the 
desperate aspect which the struggle had assumed Yet before 
blood flowed, Gracchus insisted on trymg negotiation, and 
Q. Elaccus, a handsome youth of eighteen, son of the ex-Tnbune, 
was sent. But already the Senate had invested Opimius with 
dictatorial power. The only answer the Consul returned was 
that the leaders must appear before the Senate, and explain their 
conduct , and when young Qumtus came back with a fresh mes- 
sage, Opimius arrested him. He now set a price on the heads 
of Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus, and ordered an immediate at- 
tack upon the Aventme. Under arms appeared the noblest men 
at Borne, P Lentulus, Chief of the Senate, old Metellus Mace- 
donicus, and many others. For their leader they chose not the 
Consul, but Dec Junius Brutus, the Spanish conqueror The 
attack was opened under cover of a shower of arrows from a body 
of Cretan bowmen. Little or no resistance was offered. Flaccus 
fled with his eldest son Gracchus retired into the Temple of 
Diana, iihere he was hardly prevented from putting an end to 
his own life by two faithful friends, the Knights Pomponius and 
Lsstonus. Urged by them to flee^he threw himself on his knees, 
and prayed the goddess to punish the unworthy people of Borne 
by everlasting slavery. All three then took their way down to 
the Poita Tngemma, hotly pursued Pomponius made a stand 
in the gateway to cover lus friend’s escape across the Subhcian 
Bridge, and fell pierced with many wounds. Lietorius showed 
no less devotion by gallantly turnmg to bay upon the bndge 
till he knew that Gracchus was safe ovei, when he sprang into 
the nver and penshed Gracchus with a single slave reached 
the Grove of the Furies, and here both were found dead. The 
faithful slave had first held the sword to his master’s heart, and 
then fallen upon it himself. One Septimuleius cut off the head 
of Gracchus, and was rewarded by the fierce Opimius with its 
weight in gold. 
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Flaccus and his eldest son had found shelter in the bath- 
house of a friend. The Consul’s in 3 ’rmidons tracked them, and 
threatened to set fire to the house. The owner, alarmed for 
his property, allowed another to disclose the secret, though he 
did not choose to speak the word himself. They were dragged 
forth and slain with every mark of indignity. The handsome 
youth who had been arrested before the assault commenced was 
allowed to cheose the manner of his death. 

§ 19. Great numbers of the partisans of Gracchus were thrown 
into prison, and put to death without trial. The stream of Tiber 
flowed thick with corpses. The inconstant mob plundered their 
houses without molestation. The widows and friends of the 
slain were forbidden by Consular edict to wear mourning. 
When the bloody work was done, the City was purged bj' a formal 
lustration ; and the Consul, by order of the Senate, laid the 
foundations of a Temple of Concord. Under the inscription 
placed on it by Opimius was found next morning another to this 
effect : — 

Workers of Discord raise a shrine to Concord.* 

But none dared openlj' avow themselves friends of the Gracchi, 
The son of Caius is never heard of ; and except Sempronia, the 
widow of Soipio, none of the race remained. Cornelia retired to 
Misenum, where she lived for many j’ears, not sp much sorrowing 
for the loss of her sons as dwelling with delight on the memory 
of their acts, lilany visited her in retirement, chiefly learned 
Greeks, to hear the story of the bold Reformers. Calmly and 
loftily she told the tale, doclaring that her sons had found worthy 
graves in the Temples of the Gods. In after days her statue in 
bronze was set up in the Forum, with the Greek sandals on her 
feet which had been made a reproach to her iUu-strious father. 
Beneath it were placed these words only : — To Cornelia, the 
ivIOTHER OF THE Ge aCCHI. 

* tsyo ta9t ou9voi^tf Pint. IVf. C. Gracchiy c, 17." 
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CHAPTER XLTX. 

TOGUBTHA ASD HIS TIMES. (120 — 104 B 0.) 

§ 1. Danger of dclajed Reformation. §2. Indictment of Opimiust suicide 
of Carbo. § 3. The nobler sort in the Senate • tlic Metelh : Scanrus. 
§4. Conquest of Balearic Isles* Wars in Gaul. Fnbius Allobrogicus §5. 
Jugurtha. §6. Murder of Hiempsal Kumid'ia divided bjr Senate between 
Adherbal and Jugurtha. § 7. Murder of Adherbnl. § 8. The Tribune 
Memmins forces the Senate to proclaim War. § 9. Futile campaign of 
Bestia: Jugurtha summoned to Rome. §10. Jugurtha procures murder 
of Mn!>siva: is ordered to quit Rome. § 11. Mctcllus appointed to com- 
mand. § 12. Commission of iiiqmiy. Bcstin, Albmus, and others con- 
demned. §13. Seventy of Mctellus : his legate C. Manus. §14. First 
campaign of ^Ictellus. §15. Jugurtha oflers to treat, diplomacy of 
Mctellns § IG. Manns depreciates Mctcllus* he is elected Consul. §17. 
Second campaign of Mctcllus : Cirta taken : Jugurtha takes i-efnge with 
Bocchus. § 18 Command transferred by People to Manus. § 19. Return 
of Metellus to Rome. § 20 Manus completes the Conquest of Xumidms 
S}lla: bis early life, § 21. Sylla sent to the court of Bocchus to obtain 
the person of Jugurtha : Juguiilia betrayed : Sylla’s arrogance. § 22 
Tnumph and rcclection of Manus. §23. Miserable end of Juguidha. 

§ 1. The cruel times whieh followed made the best men of both 
parties regiet the untimely end of those who had sacrificed 
wealth, rank, tranquilhty, in the hope of reformmg the State by 
peaceful methods It is not the less true because it is an epi- 
gram, “ that the blood of the Gracchi was the seed sown, and 
Marius was the fruit.” But Manus, though the most ruthless, 
was not the worst of the successors of the Gracchi. So savage 
were the party quarrels which followed, that good men shrank 
m despair from the cause of Beform, and the conduct of the 
popular party waA abandoned to needy demagogues. Such is the 
common course of Revolutions. They begin with noble aspira- 
tions ; they end m reckless violence. At length pubhc spint is 
lost, and all men, sighing for tranquillity, seek it in the strong 
rule of an armed soldier. It is a thnce-told tale. 

§ 2 As the murder of Tiberius had been avenged upon Nasica, 
so there was even now found a Tribune bold enough to mdict 
OpimiuB - The accuser bore the time-honoured name of Deems , 
the defender was that Carbo who was more than suspected of 
Scipio’s murder, and who was now Consul (120 b c ) his elo- 
quence and the teiTor that iircvailed procured an acquittal But 
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Garbo, though he earned the gratitude of the Nobilitj by de- 
fending their champion, did no't find his eloquence equally 
effectual in defending himself. It was at that time the practice 
of young Romans who aspired to distinction to attract public 
notice by indicting some great offender before the. People. L. 
Licinius Crassus, brother-in-law of C, Gracchus, though only 
one-and-twenty years of age, felt within hiin that power of 
speech which in later days gained him the appellation of the 
Orator; and he singled out Garbo for -attack. So fierce was 
the invective of the young accuser that Garbo put an end to 
his own life by poison. 

§ 2. The Nobility probably cared little for the life of a worth- 
less renegade. The best men in the Senate, indeed, regretted 
what they considered the necessity of taking up arms against 
Gracchus. First among those was old Metellus Macedonicus. 
who died full of honours and years seven years after the death 
of G. Gracchus. He left four sons. Before his death three of 
them had been Consuls ; the fourth was candidate for the Con- 
sulship at his father’s death ; but his two nephews, sons of his 
brother Calvus, were more distinguished than his own offspring. 
Quintus the younger, under the title of Numidious, shortly after- 
wards became the most eminent man in the ranks of the Nobility. 
In the course of twenty years the Jletelli enjoyed six Consulships 
and four Censorships, besides five triumphs. Such an aggrega- 
tion of honours in one family was without example. The worst 
fault of the Metelli was pride ; but if they wore not beloved, they 
were at least respected by the People. 

A person who plays a large part in the events of the ne.xt 
years was M. /Emilius Scaurus, a man of more dubious charac- 
ter. Horace names him with some of the greatest men of olden 
time ; * Sallust represents him as disgracing high qualities by 
an inordinate love of money. It appears that in his earlier days 
ho was infected by the corruption of his compeers, while in later 
life his prudence was so great as to stand for principle. He was 
born in 163 b.o., so that at the fall of C. Gracchu.s he had reached 
that ripe age which was required for the Consulship. Though he 
belonged to a great Patrician Gens, his family was so obscure 
that he was accounted a New Man. Ilis father had been a char- 
coal merchant, and left his son so poor that the future ruler of 
the Empire had at one time contemplated following the trade of 
a money-changer. But he was encouraged to try the chances of 
political life ; and in 115 u.c. he reached the Consulate. By his 

♦ liegiilum, ct Scauio.5, .inim.tqiie wi.ngnir 

Pitxiigura, I’ceno superante, Paullum. — 1 Carm. lii. 37. 
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ability and discrotioa ho so won tho confidence of the Senate 
that at the first vacancy ho nas named Pnneeps IIo was a man 
less seen than felt. His oratory wanted fire ; but his talents for 
business, and his dexterity m tho management of parties, made 
him the most important person in tho field of politics from the 
fall of Gracchus till tho nso of Sylla, 

The more prudent or moio severe among tho Senatbrs be- 
licied that reform in the State might bo averted by a reforma- 
^ tion of Slannere. But in vain. Tho business of Jugurtha brought 
into full light tho venality and corruption of the dominant 
statesmen 

§ 4. Wo haie said little of tho Wars of Homo since the fall of 
Numautia and the termination of the Servile War. They were 
not considerable. Tho kingdom of Pergamiis had formed the 
tenth Province. The eldest son of old lletellus earned tho title 
of Baleancus for subdumg the Balcanc Isles (121 n c.) , his eldest 
nephew that of Dalmaticus for putting down an outbreak of the 
Dalmatians (117 no). 

3Ioie attention was excited by wars in the South of Gaul, 
and moro permanent effects followed. Tlie success of Fulvius 
Flaccus, the friend of the Gracchi, in defending 3Iarseillcs, has 
been already noticed. C. Sextius, who took the command in 
123 B c , secured his conquests by founding the colony of Aqua: 
Sextio!, which under the name of Aix still ottracts vi-itors for 
the sake of its hot springs. These conquests brought the Ro- 
mans in contact with the Allobrogians, between tho Rhone and 
tho IsSro ; and tins people threw themselves on the protection 
of Bituitus, chief of the Arvernians (Auvergne). Q. Fabius, 
Consul for 121 B.o., while his colleague Opimius was crushing 
C. Gracchus, crossed tho IsSre. A desperate battle ensued, in 
which the Consul, with 30,000 men, is said to have so com- 
pletely loutcd 200,300 Gauls that in the battle and pursuit no 
less than 130,000 fell. Fabius was suffenng from a quartan 
ague, but in tho heat of conflict shook off bis disease He 
assumed the title of Allobrogicus with better nght than many 
who were decorated with these national surnames. The war 
was' now earned into the Arvemian oountiy, and the great 
tnumphs of Caisar might have been anticipated by some Sena- 
torial Commander, when it was brought to a sudden end An 
enemy, formidable alike to Romans and Gauls, well known a 
few years later under the dreaded names of Cimbrians and 
Teutons, had appeared on the north-eastern frontier of Gaul, 
and threatened to oieiiun all southein Europe. But circum- 
stances deferred for a time the conflict between Italy and 
those barbarous hordes, and for the present the dominion of 
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Rome was firmly established in the southern angle 'of Gaul, 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, a district which still preserves 
its Roman name, “ the Province,” in the French Provence. 'J’he 
whole northern coast of the Mediterranean, from the Pillars of 
Hercules to Syria, now owned the sovereignty of Rome. 

§ 5. Attention was now for a time riveted upon the affairs of 
Africa. The kingdom of Masinissa, as we said, had been divided 
among his three sons, Micipsa, Golossa, and Mastanabal. The 
last two had died, and left hlicipsa sole King of Numidia. The 
old friendship between this country and Rome was cemented by 
the flourishing corn-trade that grew up there, which supplied the 
failing crops of Italy. Micipsa died in 118 B.o., leaving two sons, 
Adherbal and Hiempsal. By their side stood their cousin, Ju- 
gurtha, a bastard son of Mastanabal. This young man was con- 
siderably older than his cousins. Sixteen years before he had 
served Avith credit under Scipio at Numanfia. The young nobles 
of Scipio’s camp suggested to the African Prince that, at the 
death of Micipsa, he should purchase the support of Rome and 
seize the Numidian crown. “At Rome,” they said, “all things 
might be had for money.” The intriguing character of Jugurtha 
escaped not the discernment of Scipio. At parting, he said: 
“Trust to your own good qualities, and power will come of itself. 
Seek it by base arts, and jmu Avill lose all.” Old Micipsa left 
Jugurtha as Regent and guardian of his two young sons. 

§ 6. It is possible that if the two Princes had submitted pas- 
sively, Jugurtha might haA’e been contented with the substance 
without the title of sovereignty ; but Hiempsal showed a spirit 
impatient of control. When Jugurtha proposed that the decrees' 
made b}’ Llicipsa in the last five years of his dotage should be 
abrogated, the young Prince gave a ready assent ; “ for," said he, 
“with these will fall the ordinance by which you claim the 
Regency.” The unscrupulous Jugurtha ordered Hiempsal to be 
assassinated ; and Adherbal, in alarm, took up arms. The people 
were with him, but the soldiery were with Juguitha ; and Ad- 
herbal was obliged to fly into the Roman proAunce of Libj'a- 
whence he took ship to plead his oaati cause before the Senate. 
Geneml feeling was strong in his favour ; but the A\nly Jugurtha 
bethought him of the adA'ice tendered by his Roman friends, and 
sent envoys to Rome laden Avith gold. Adherbal Avas heard 
with cold attention, while many Senators supported the claim 
of Jugurtha. It Avas decided that a Commission of Ten should 
be sent to Numidia, with instructions to divide the kingdom bc- 
tAveen Adherbal and his unscrupulous cousin. L. Opimius, a fit 
instrument for such work, was placed at the head of the Com- 
mission. The eastern half, AA'hich had been the patrimony of 
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Masinissa and Supplied the famous Nutnidiau cavalry, was 
assigned to Jugiiitha. The western portion, which had for- 
merly been subject to Sjphax, w'as given to Adherhal. 

§ 7. Jagurtha was not slow in using his advantage. His rival 
was obliged to shut himself up in Cirta, the almost impregnable 
city which formed his capital ; hut the Itahan mcrconanes, on 
whom ho mainly lelied, forced him to sui render on condition 
that his life should he spared. Ho sooner had Jugurtha got 
possession of his cousm, than ho ordered him to be put to death 
by torture. 

§ 8. So great was the power of Jugurtha’s gold, that the 
matter would have been hushed up, had not C Memmius, Tn- 
bune-eleot, come forward in tho Forum, and boldly exposed the 
iniqiuties of Jugurtha. The conscience-strichen majority of the 
Senate shrunk hack ; war was declared agamst the faithless 
Numidian Prince, and the command fell by lot to L. Caljiumius 
Bestia, one of tho Consuls-elect for the iiert year (111 n a). 

§ 9 The first campaign was conducted with so much remiss 
ness, that it was universally beheved that the commanders had 
received bribes. Memmius promptly brought in a bill, by which 
the Pimtor L. Cassius was commissioned to bring Jugurtha to 
Pome under a safe-conduct, in order that ho might give evidence 
against tho persons accused of corrupt deahngs Jugurtha did 
not hesitate to attend Cassius to Borne, where he appeared in 
the garb of a suppliant The People would have executed sum- 
mary vengeance on tho culpnt, had not Memmius interfered to 
mamtain the sanctity of the safe-conduct. • But ho ordered 
Jugurtha to stand forth, detailed at length the crimes with 
which he was chaigcd, and concluded by uigmg him to place 
his hopes of safety in a simple confession of the ti-uth 'When 
Memmius resumed his seat, one of his colleagues, C. Bicbius by 
name, rose and forbade Jugurtha to replj'. It was mamfest that 
this Tribunician veto had been purchased by Afheau gold, and 
a temble stoim arose in the Forum. But Biebius stood 'firm 
and the sanctity of his office was allowed to protect his un- 
worthy client. 

§ 10. But it was found impossible to obtain the votes of the 
People to any peace with Jugurtha, and the conduct of the war 
for the next year (110 b c ) was allotted to Sp Postumius Albi- 
nus. Albinus had already entered into negotiations with Mas- 
siva, son of Golossa, the, second son of Masinissa. Jugurtha dis- 
covered the intrigue, and procured the assassination of the 
young Prince This piece of effrontery was too much even foi 
the Senate. Jugurtha received an order-to quit Borne instantly. 
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He obeyed ; and as he passed out of the gates, he looked back 
aud said : “A city for sale if she can find a purchaser ! ” 

§ 11. Albinus was baffled at every point by the dexterous 
African. His brother Aulus suffered himself to be surprised by 
.Jugurtha, and only sav.ed his army by allowing it to pass under 
the yoke and agreeing to evacuate Numidia. But the Senate 
hastily repudiated the engagements made by Aulus, and the 
command for the next year (109 n.c.) was conferred upon Q. 
MeteUus, nephew, of old Macedonicus. 

§ 12. It was time for the Senate to show that they had upright 
and capable men in their ranks. The scandal caused by the 
conduct of Numidian affairs was so great, that before the 
departure of MeteUus, C. Mamilius, Tribune of the People, 
brought forward a bUl for appointing a Commission of Three, 
to inquire into the conduct of all who had been conoemed in the 
two last campaigns. Scaurus was placed at the head of this 
Triumvii-ate. Several of the leading Senators were found guilty, 
but escaped death by voluntary exile. Among them were Bestia 
and Albinus, the two Consuls who had condncted the war, and 
one whose fate can excite no commiseration, — the cruel and 
corrupt L. Opimius. 

§ 13. Metellus was obliged to devote much time to restoring 
habits of discipline by the same severe methods which had been, 
employed by Scipio. In this work he was much assisted by his 
chief lieutenant, a man who soon after became famous wherever 
the uiime of Borne was known. 

Gains Itlarius was already approaching the age of fifty. He was 
a citizen of Arpinum, a Yolscian town, which had been incorpo- 
rated into the Eoman Tribes. His family was old and respect^ 
able, but he was the first who obtained imperial honours. In 
his rustic origin and habits he may be compared to Cato ; but 
he had none of the intellectual ambition which distinguished 
that singular person. He scorned the custom which led young 
Bomans to study Greek and cultivate the art of rhetoric as the 
readiest way of rising to honours. “ Greek,” he said, “ was the 
language of slaves : he would none of it.” His rough temper 
and coarse manners unfitted him for political life. For war he 
possessed an instinctive genius. At twenty-five he had been 
designated by Scipio as the future general of Borne.* .But the 
predominance of the Senatorial families, and his o^vn poverty, 
made it difficult for him to rise. In 119- b.c., when he was 
thirty-eight years old, he was chosen Tribune, and had an oppor- 
tunity of showing his audacity. He had brought forv/ard a bill 
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for taking the votes more easily in the Ceuturiate elections, 
which was opposed by the Consul MeteUus, elder brother of that 
Metellus who now commanded against Jugurtha. The family of 
Marius was dependent upon the Sletelli ; but the dauntless Tri- 
bune ordered the Consul into custod}', and the Senate was com- 
pelled to allow the bill to pass. 

To choose such a man for his lieutenant is a proof of the 
integrity and the discernment of Metellus. It is true that he 
had lately allied himself to the ohgarchy by a marriage with - 
Julia, an aunt of the great Caisar. But the affront 'put upon 
the Consul’s brother by Marius ten years before, was not of a 
kind to bo forgotten ; and the proud noble can have had little 
m common with the rough soldier, except determination to con- 
duct the war with honest energy. 

§ 14. Late in the year Metellus took the field. The ready wit 
of Jugurtha soon told him that ho must now meet force by force, 
and by a skilful disposition of his troops he succeeded m sur- 
prising the Romans on their march. But after a long and harass- 
ing series of assaults, the Humidians were beaten off, and left 
forty elephants dead. This was the only engagement hke a battle 
on which Jugurtha ventured dunng the war. He henceforth 
rohed entirely upon his fortresses, of which Cirta,his capital, now 
weU known as Constantine, in Algeria, was among the strongest. 
The advance of Metellus was checked by the fortress of Zama. 
The season was too far advanced for a siege, and Metellus retired 
for winter-quarters into the Roman Pronnee. 

§ Ifi Jugurtha saw that his cause was hopeless. Personally 
he might long elude capture. But the Romans were sure to gam 
possession of all his kingdom and aU his strongholds, and he 
would be reduced to the condition of a homeless wanderer. He 
therefore offered to treat , and MeteUus, though his term of 
command had been prolonged to another year, was not unwiUing 
to listen to overtures. He demanded that the Pnnee should 
give pledges of good faith, by paymg down 200,000 pounds of 
silver, by giving up aU his elephants and a quantity of horses, 
and by surrendermg all deserters. These demands were com- 
phed with, and then MeteUus required the surrender of Jugur- 
tha’s own person. It was evident that the worst defeat could 
hardly reduce him to greater extremities He at once put aside 
counsels of peace, and disappeared from sight. 

§ 16 Meanwhde the conduct of Manus began to excite dis- 
trust in the mind of the general When he named the rude 
soldier his lieutenant, he expected doubtless that the honour of 
servmg under a MeteUus would be honour sufficient But the 
military talents of Marius had become manifest, and he had bo- 
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come a favourite with th6 soldiery. “ If he had half the arm}-," 
ho used to 6 a 3 ', “ho would soon scud Jugurtha in chains to 
Piome.” He gave out that he meant to offer himself as candi- 
date for the Uonaulship, and requested leave of absence as soon 
as he could be spared. “ It ^\'ill be time for j'ou to seek the 
Consulship,’’ said Metellus, “ when my son (a j'outh of twenty 
years old) can be jmur colleague — ungenerous words, that 
rankled for ever in the heart of Marius. 

The next year’s campaign had begun before Marius obtained 
leave to repair to Rome. The elections were to come on in 
twelve days. In less than a week he reaehed Rome, and there 
he used the same language which the camp had been accustomed 
to hear: “Make me Consul, and j’ou shall soon have Jugurtha, 
dead or alive, at Rome.” He was elected by an overpowering 
majority. The death of Gracchus had been avenged. The 
people exulted in raising to the chief magistracy one whose chief 
claim was that he was a New Man and the best soldier of Rome. 

§ 17. The second campaign of MeteUus was conducted with 
vigour. Afarius being absent, it was manifest that the general 
was not wholly indebted tg his lieutenant. Girta surrendered. 
Jugurtha, afraid of the treachery of his friends, put confidence 
in none, changed his quarters daily, and suffered no one to know 
where he was to pass the next night. At length he fled to the 
Court of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, whose daughter he had 
married. It was not long before MeteUus heard that Bocchus 
was advancing with a large army to Cirta, and he prepared to 
meet this new enemy. At this crisis be received the unwelcome 
news that Marius was on his way to supersede -him. 

§ 18. After the election of the popular favourite, the Senate had 
decreed that MeteUus should continue in command tiU the Ju- 
gurthan Wav was ended. But the Tribune Mancinus, encouraged 
by the success of his predecessors Memmius and Mamilius, moved 
in the Assembly of the Tribes that the command should be 
transferred to Marius ; and the measure passed by acclamation. 

Marius immediately set about his preparations. He harangued 
the People with expressions of vehement scorn against aU the 
Senatorial commanders, “men of old pedigree, but ignorant of 
war ; who never saw an army tiU they became generals, and then 
set about studying Greek books of tactics.*^ He was a New Man : 
he had no images to show ; he knew no Greek, and was unfit to 
figure at the banquets of the great ; he did not esteem a stage- 
player or a cook better men than an honest yeoman : but he 
had images of his own, — spears, trappings, standards, prizes won 
by valour, and scars upon his breast.’’ 

» “ Praepostcri homines.” Sallust, Boll. Jug. 85. , 
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Ho did not, howc\cr, condno liiiii'-clfto words. Tliough he 
hnd ppolvon of only needing half the army of Mctclhi*), ho mmlo 
levies on n large sc^ilo; and hcic ho inliodiiccd an inno\ntion 
which demands special notice. In caily tinic<» military sen ice 
wn.s conrnied in those clU^ 0 IIs who had a coiisideniblc blahc in the 
country. After the Punic "War the area of hcrxice had piobahly 
been extended by l-'l.iinininiis. Mantis now enlisted even those 
who were entered on the Censor’s rcgislci as possessing no 
appreciable amount of property.* Manus shipped tho iiifaiitiy 
winch he hnd levied at once for Aft lea, leating his Qii.xstor, L 
(Jomeliiis S\lln,t to follow with the caxalry. 

§ in. Metclhib failed tears of vexation when ho heard that ho 
was to lose the prire; and not choosing to undergo tho hiiuiili.s* 
tioii of stirrcndcniig his coniniand to his late lieutenant, ho took 
ship for Home Here he was well rcccitcd. It could not be 
coiiccilcd that Jugurlha was a fugitive, disci owned and landless, 
and that the war was vii lually ended. Aletelhis without airo> 
gance assumed tho title of Numidicus. S.dliist, a bitter enemy 
to the aristocracy, allow.s that ho was rcg.arded with equal favour 
both by Senate and People. 

§ 20. On tho approach of Jlanus, Bocchus retired into his own 
country Tho chief difliculty now' reinaiiiing was to got iiosscs- 
fioii of the person of Jugurlha. Manus was no adept in diplo- 
matic arts, and probably would hax'c begun a war with the Mauri- 
tanians. But he had with him one who was second to nuiio iii 
these arts 

L Coiiicliiis f-ylla had just arrived with tho cavaliy. Thu, 
person was now thirty-one years old, twenty years younger than 
the general. Ills fuinily, though a branch of the gieat Coniehan 
Gens, had icmaincd almost w'lthoiit honours since the days of 
P. Bufinus, who had been ejected from the Renato by Fabrious 
for possessing more than ten pounds of Mixer jilatc. Rylla 
had inherited little from liis father, and was reduced to take 
a mean lodging in the same house with a poor freednimi, who 
in his gieatncfas lemiiided him of tho fact Ho made himself 
master of iho Greek htcratuio of tho day', and in caily' j’oarfa 
imbibed a taste for dramatic art His habits were dissolute, as 
his appearance testified, llis complexion, naturally fair, became 
pallid and blotched; but hia bright blue eyes showed the 
vigorous spirit within. “When ho rode into the camp of Jlarius 
he had scon no aclix e service, and tho .stern Consul looked w'lth 

* The Gtjnlc Cctuti. t ^loic coi redly wnltcn Sulla. But we irtain 
the foim saiiLtioncil by long luage. 
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contcini't OH Uio efi'ciDiiiale doLayclico whom lot had assigned 
Jiiin as a Qiitc.stor. Dtil with hajipy veiratility Syllii nda])tcd 
himself to the rough maimcra of tliu general, and entered with 
ready ze.st into the joviality of tlie noldicry. Ilis njititude for 
hu.sinc.ss was such, tliat before the end of the campaign he was 
the chief advisor of Marius. 

§ 21. As the arjuy was retiring to v, -inter at Ciita it wa/s sud- 
denly assaulted by Ijocchus and his Moors. The enemy were 
beaten off, but by a rapid side march they reached Cirta before 
Marius. A severe conflict followed, in which the floors were at 
length defeated with horrible carnage. J’occhus now began to 
fear tliat the iio-rt spring might witness an invn.sion of his own 
country, and the winter passed in ncgoliation. S_vlla was sent 
to the Moorish capital, hut c\-cn his destcrity wn.s haflled by 
the arts of Jugurtha, and ho returned without residt. In a 
abort time, however,' IJocchus repented, and requested that Sylla 
might bo sent back again. But the monarch still hesitated. 
After a long delay, Bocchus sent for Sylla privately by night, 
and proposed to banish Jugurtha from his kingdom. Sylla 
replied that ho was obliged to insist upon the surrcDdcr of Ju- 
gurtha’s person., Bocchns .still hesitated. It is said that he 
doubted whether ho should give up Jugurtha to Sylla, or Sylla 
to Jugurtha. But the address of the Homan envoy prevailed, 
and he did not depart from the King’s jircscncc till be had re- 
ceived promises of all that he asked. 

Next morning, however, the doubts of Bocchus returned. For 
oeveral days ho held secret interviews nlteniatcly with Sylla and 
with the envoy of Jugurtha, giving both of them to understand 
that he was on their side. But it was nccc.ssarj- for the wavering 
monarch to choose his part, and fear of Home prevailed. He 
bade Jugurtha appear at a specified time and place ; and the 
Prince came, expecting to triumph. But his retinue was sur- 
rounded and cut down, his own person secured, and given over 
to the Roman envoy, Sylla, relieved from the painful anxiety 
of many days, returned triumi)ba!itly to iMnrius. 

S3’lla was not of a temper to waive anj* claims of his own in 
favotu- of his genoral. He openly assorted that ho was the real 
conqueror of Jugurtha, and had a signet-ring cut bearing a repre- 
sentation of the surrender of Jugurtha. The friends of Metellus 
encouraged this claim ; but the soldiery and the people regarded 
Marius as the conqueror, and none could deny that ho was the 
greatest general of the daj-. 

§ 22. It was on the Calends of January 104 n.c. that Marius 
entered Romo in ti-iumphal procession, and p.-vssed before the 
gazing crowd to dejjosit in the Capitol the large hoot)- .which he 
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liad < a1.cn On tlio fsamc day lie entered ujion Ins second Con- 
snlalo. His rcvlccfion nas againat the usual practice, which re- 
quired Candidates to be proxent at the time of the Comitia The 
circumstaiicos which justified the people in dispensing with the 
c,if-loninry forms will be given in the next chapter. 

5 iI3 Jiigiirtlia was treated in a manner that excites coinjia- 
sioii for one who little desen cs sucli feelings "When he walked 
before the tniimpbnl car of Marius lie sccined Bunk in stupor, 
from v'hicli he w.as rou«od by tlio brutal officials tearing ofl' his 
clothes, and jilticking the gold rings by forcer o.it of bis cars. He 
was then tin list naked into the statc-dungoon at the foot of the 
Capitohne. “ Hercules,” he cried, “ what n cold bath this is i " 
Here ho wu' left to starve for six <la\«, when death came to Ins 
rehef. His kingdom w.as gi\cn to one or more kindled prince, s 
of the lino of .Masinissa. 
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CHAPTEll L. 

THE CIMBBUKS AND TEUTONS (105—101 B.C.): SECOND SLAVE- 
WAR IN SICILY (103 B.C.). 

I 1. First appearance of the Cimbrinns and Teutons. § 2. Defeat of tince 
Eomau armies. § 3. Gre.it defeat of Maliius and C.Tpio on the Khone': 
Cimbrians push onward into Spain. § 4. JIarius appointed to the com- 
mand : his stern discipline. § 5. Third and fourth Consulsliips of Marius : 
Catulus his colleague in the last. § 6. Return of the Cimbii.ans from Spain : 
the Teutons .also appear in Gaul: the Cimbrians turn eastward. §7. Marius 
on the Khone: first battle of Ai.x. § 8. Second battle: .annihilation of the 
Teutons. § 9. Fifth Consulship of Slarius. § 10. C.atulus Proconsul : 
driven back from the Adige by the Cimbrians. .§ 11. Catulus joined by 
Manus; they meet the Cimbrians nc.ar Vercell.a:. § 12. Battle of Ver- 
eella: : annihilation of the Cimbrians. § 13. 'I'rinmph of Marins and Ca- 
tulus. § 14. Second Shave War in Sicily : its origin : S.alvius in the East. 
§ 15. Athenio in the West. § 16. Salvius assumes the title of King and 
the name of Tiyphon : Athenio submits. § 17. M’Aquillius ends the w.ar. 
§ 18. Strict measures to prevent future risings. 

§ 1. JuGURTHA'liad been taken prisoner early in 106 B.c., but 
Marius remained in Africa till the close of the next year. In the 
course of this year and a half happened the events which justi- 
fied the election of Marius to his second Consulship. 

It has been noticed in the preceding chapter that Homan 
conquest on the Rhone had been checked by the irruption of 
barbarians from the North. It was a few years before the. out- 
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bre.ik of the Jugurthan "war that vast hordes from the North 
of Euroiie, impelled probably by ^s'aIlt, appeared on the north- 
eastern frontier of Gaul. The chief names by which these bar- 
barians were known wore those of Cimbrians and Teutons. It 
cannot be ascertamed who or what they were. Probably the 
Teutons were an association of German tribes imdcr one common 
name. The Cimbnans must have been of Celtic origin, though 
with much Teutomo admixture. Then* numbers Were large , 
the fighting men are said to have numbered 300,000 The Cim- 
bnans led the way ; many smaller tnbes followed or joined them, 
as the Ambruns from Germany, the Tectosages from thh south- 
west of Gaul, the Tigunnes from the north and west of Switz- 
erland 

§ 2. It was m the year 113 b o. that the Homans first came in 
contact with a host of Cimbnans on the northern frontier of 
'Istna, and suffered a great defeat But the mam body pressed 
westward and crossed the Hhme at the crisis when war was 
declared against Jugurtha (111 bo). At that time they con- 
tented themselves with ravaging Gaul. Two yeara later they 
appeared on the frontier of the Tinnsalpme Province, and de- 
manded a gift of land. The Consul Silanus, colleague of Metellus, 
rephed by giving them battle ; but he also w’as defeated. In 
107 B.C the Tigunnes pressed down the Bhone from their Swiss 
valleys, and were met by the Consul L. Cassius Longmus, col- 
league of ilariuB. The Helvetian Tnbo shunned the conflict , 
but Cassius pursued them, and as he was incautiously advancing, 
ho fell into an ambuscade. Great part of his army was slam, 
himself among the number ; the rest were made to pass under 
the yoke. , 

§ 3 While Manus was still detained m Africa after the cap- 
ture of Jugurtha, still worse tidings reached Home. The suc- 
cessive defeats just noticed had thoroughly alarmed the Senate, 
and large levies had been made for the year 106 bc. Q Sei'- 
vihus Caipio, the Consul of that year, had held command on the 
Rhone, and gained an evil reputation by the sack of Tolosa (Tou- 
louse), the chief city of the Tectosages, which he had assailed 
without provocation So great was the plunder he took, that 
- “ Toulouse gold ” became a proverbial expression for ill-gotten 

gams He was, however, high m the favour of the Senate, and 
he was continued iii command as Proconsul ; but the chief com- 
mand (m 105 B 0 ) fell to the new Consul, Cn. Mallius, a man 
only distinguished for his want of capacity When the Consul 
arrived in the Piovmce, Csepio scornfully refused to cross the 
Rhone and jom him, till he was reported to be in danger fiom 
the barbanans. Then Ciepio crossed the nver, but still en- 

X 3 
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deavoured to maintain a separate command. During these 
bickerings tho armies of Mallius and Oajpio were surprised and 
utterly destroyed : they lost no fewer than 80,000 soldiers and 
40,000 camp-followers. This bloody defeat, tho most serious 
that Rome had sustained since the day of Cannai, took place 
on the 6th of October, which was marked as a black day in the 
calendar. 

§ 4. After this great victory, -the barbarians, instead of pouring 
at once into Italy, turned southwards, and — a great portion of 
them at least — passed over tho Pyrenees into Spain. Thus Italy 
was relieved from immediate fear ; and Marius, now Consul for 
the second time, put forth all his energy in organising a fresh 
army. The greater part of his troops must have been fur- 
nished by the lowest class of citizens, and tho disorderly re- 
cruits murmured at the requirements of the Consul. His 
sternness repelled them, his arbitrary habits offended, and those 
who submitted patiently were called “the mules of Marius.” 
Sylla, who, notwithstanding the jealousy of the General, had 
taken service under him as Legate, was of use in smoothing 
difBoulties. The murmurs soon abated, and the nickname became 
a name of honour. The confidence felt by the old soldiers in the 
General extended itself to the new levies. It was found that, if 
he was inflexibly severe, he was no less inflexibly just, — the 
highest and the lowest received the same measure. His own 
nephew offered a brutal insult to a young soldier named Tre- 
bonius, who resented it by slaying his ofiicer on the spot. 
Marius brought the youth to trial ; but when he heard his stoiy 
proved by evidence, he not only directed an acquittal, but placed 
a cro.wn upon the youth’s head as a reward for his Roman virtue. 

§ 5. For the next year Marius was elected Consul for tho third 
time, and in the following year- for the fourth time. . His col- 
league was now Q. Lutatius Catulus, one of the most distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, who had hitherto been an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Consulship. In three foregoing years 
he had been defeated by persons unworthy to be put in com- 
parison with Catulus, whose character stood so high that it 
was usual to quote his mere word os sufficient authority for a 
fact : It must be so, for Q. Lutatius has said it.”* In personal 
integrity Marius was his equal, but in other respects they formed 
a marked contrast. Marius rough and stern, without education, 
scorning accomplishments, but the best general of tho day ; 
Catulus, polished in manner, well-informed and ivitty, tho most 
finished orator of his tirae,t but untried in war. 

“ Hoc veivni cut; dixit emm Q. Lutatius.’* — Cicero dc Oraiore, ii. 40. 

f “ Oratio cjus pui-a sic ut Latinc loqui prone solus videretur.” — Ibid. iii. 8. 
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the Bomaus they seized their arms, shouting the name- of their 
o%7n tribe as a war-cry. There was in the Roman advanced 
guard a Ligurian Tribe bearing a similar name, who returned the 
cry, and nished into the stream. Marius, unable to restrain 
them, drew out the remainder of his army, and the conflict 
became general. .After a severe struggle the Ambrons v/ere 
driven back to their camp, where their women came out and fell 
upon fugitives and Romans alike with indiscriminate violence. 
Darkness stopped the battle, and the Romans drew back to their 
unfortified camp, where they passed the night under arms, listen- 
ing to the wild and uncouth wailings with which the Ambrons 
lamented their dead. No attempt was made to renew the battle 
the next day, but Marius silently prepared for 'a decisive action 
on the morrow. 

§ 8. The Teutons had in the mean time returned to sup 2 )ort 
their comrades ; and when the sun rose, the whole mass of the 
barbarians stood ujson the plain in front of the eminence where 
the Romans lay encamped. . During the night Marius had sent 
his lieutenant SlarceUus, with 3000 men, to occupy a wooded 
hill in the rear of the enemy ; and having drawn out his legions 
on the sloping ground before his camp, he there awaited the 
attack. The barbarians charged up the slope vith furious cries. 
The Romans awaited their assault steadily, till they were within 
spear’s throw; and then, having dischai'ged their heavy javelins 
with terrible effect, they drew their swords and feU upon the 
broken ranks of the enemy. The barbarians were driven back 
across the plain, and at the moment when they were attempting 
to rally, MarceUus, issuing from the wood, fell upon their rear. A 
dreadful massacre followed. So numerous were the slain, that 
in after-years the j)eople of Marseilles used the bones to make 
fences for their vineyards, and the whole plain was fertilised by 
imtrescent bodies. The Teutonic host was annihilated; and, 
on the western side, Italy was saved by the bhttle of Aix. 

§ 9. Teutobocchus, the gigantic Chieftain of the Teutons, ac- 
customed (as tales ran) to ride four or six horses at once, was 
reserved to grace the Triumph. The broken arms and equipages 
were juled in a huge heap; and Marius himself, waving a chaplet 
and with his gown ghded after the Gabine fashion, was advanc- 
ing to fire it, when some horsemen were seen galloping along the 
road from Italy. He paused : leaping from their horses, they 
saluted him as Consul for the fifth time. 

§ 10. During the whole year the Cimbrians had not made their 
appearance, but towards the close of the season it was ascertained 
that they had reached the Tyrol, and might be expected te de- 
scend into Italy ne.xt spring by the valley of the Athesis (Adige). 
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Catulus, who remained m command for a second year as Pro- 
consul, concentrated his forces on that river His camp, strongly 
fortified, was on the right or western hank , a bridge was thrown 
across the stream, defended by a smaller camp or tete-dvrj^nt 

The barbarians did not wait for the melting of the snows 
Early in the next year (101 bo) they poured down the Pass of the 
Bienner, slidmg exultmgly down the frozen slopes upon their 
shields. Keeping the left bank of the Adige, they made their 
way to the point wheie Catulus was stationed. The Boman 
soldiers, unaccustomed to the aspect of the barbarians, could 
not be prevented from deserting the camp in precipitate flight 
Happily, the division which was stationed on the left bank de- 
fended their post gallantly and prevented the Cimbrians from 
crossing the bridge in pursuit 

§ 11 Manus had returned to Some at the close of the previous 
campaign, where he was received as became the Conqueror of 
the Teutons, but generously dechned the honour of a Tnumph, 
till he could share it with Catulus. As soon as he heard of the 
descent of the Cimbrians, he set off for the Proconsul’s camp, 
having previously ordered his lieutenants to brmg his viotonous 
army from Gaul mto Italy Catulus had succeeded in raSying 
his troops, and was posted on the south bank of the Po, probably 
near Placentia The army which Manus brought to his aid 
amounted to more than 30,000 men ; that of Catulus was reduced 
to httle more than 20,000. The energy of Sylla had provided 
well for supplies of provisions and forage, and Marius was obliged 
to own himself indebted to an officer who had unceasmgly pro- 
voked his jealousy 

The Romans did not hesitate longer. The Cimbnans had 
pushed westward in the hope of meeting their friends the Teu- 
tons, of whose destruction they had not heard , and Manus and 
Catulub, crossing the Po above the Ticinus, offered battle. The 
Cimbnans answered by sending envoys to demand that, when 
their biethren reached Italy, the Romans should give them lands 
“ Your brethren,” replied Manus, " have already as much land 
as they are like to need and he sent back some Teuton pn- 
soners, who sufficiently explained the meaning of bis words. 
Boiom, the Cimbnan Chief, nothing daunted, rode up to the 
Roman lines, and challenged the Generals to fix the day and 
place for a pitched battle “ The Romans,” retorted Manus, 
“are not wont.to consult the enemy on such points. However, 
we will humour you. Let the day be the third day hence, the 
place the plain of Vercellai.” 

§ 12. Here the battle \ias fought Catulus commanded the 
centre , the troops of the Consul Manus, in two divisions, flanked 
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him on the right and left. The Cimhrian host advanced in one 
dense column, their front ranks being linked together by chains 
passed through their belts. This great phalanx was supported 
by 16,000 horsemen, armed like Germans, with helmets made of 
the heads of wild beasts, surmounted by tall plumes. The com- 
bat took place on the 30th day of July ; and the intense heat, to- 
gether with the dust, impaired the vigour of these' northern men. 
The compact ranks of the enemy, broken by the fire of the terrible 
pila, and charged by the whole Roman line, were driven back to 
their camp in disorder, and there received by their own wives as 
if they had been enemies. A scene of frightful carnage followed. 
The women alone, from the high waggons which formed the 
defence of the camp, continued to resist ; till, not choosing to 
become slaves, they strangled their children, and sought a volun- 
tary death either by the hands of friends or by nooses twisted 
of their own hair. The annihilation of the Cimhrian host at 
VercelltO was as complete as that of the Teutons’ at Aqute Sextise. 

§ 13. Both Marius and Catulus had done their duty in this 
bloody conflict. Plutarch, indeed, attributes the victory wholly 
to Catulus. But the accounts of Plutarch are borrowed from 
the annals of Sylla, a suspicious authority for estimating the 
merits of Marius. At Rome, all the credit of the Cimbrian, 
as w.ell as of the Teutonic, victory was given to Marius. He was 
saluted, with Romulus and CamiUus, as the third Founder of ' 
Rome. The people loudly expressed their wish that he should 
triumph alone. But Marius, respecting the feehngs of the sol- 
diers, and not devoid of a rough generosity, declared that his 
noble colleague must share the honour. The opinion of the day 
was ratified by posterity. Cicero speaks of the Triumph as due 
to Marius ;* and Juvenal in a well-known line sums up the tra- 
ditional faith of a later geueratiou.t There can be no doubt 
that Marius well deserved all his honours. By these great vic- 
tories he rolled back the tide of Northern immigration for at least 
three centuries. The battles of Aix and Veroellee maybe ranked 
in the number of those which changed the course of the 'i^’'orld’s 
History. 

§ 14. While the arms of the Republic were thus triumphant 
in averting external peril, the fertile Province of Sicily was again 
a prey to the desolating horrors of a Slave War. 

* Utrum tandem be.'itior C. Marius turn, quum Cimbrica: victorte • 
gloriam cum college, Catulo communicavit, — prene altero Lajlio, an . . . etc" 

— Tuscul. Qiiccst. V. 19. The comparison of Catulus with l.ffilius implies 
that of M.arius with Scipio, 

t “ Nobilis ornatur lauro Collega secunda.” — Sat. viii. 253. 
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After the former war had been happily concluded by Piso and 
Bupilius, several indications of similar troubles appeared m 
Italy itself. At Capua, a spendthrift Knight armed 4000 slaves 
and assumed the diadem. But by prompt measures the insur- 
rection was put down. 

The rising in Sicily might have been checked with no less ease. 
Itongmated thus. Marius had been commissioned by the Senate 
to mise troops in foreign countries to meet the difficulties of th<> 
Cimbrian war. He apphed to the Bong of Bithyma, among 
other persons ; but the King answered that he had no soldiers, 
the Roman Tax-gatherers had made slaves of them all. The 
Senate, glad to have an opportumty of censurmg the Equites, 
passed a Decree that all persons unduly detamed in slaveiy 
should be set free. In Sicily the number of such persons was so 
large that the Fnetor suspended the execution of the Decree 
Great disappointment followed. A body of slaves rose in insur- 
rection near Agrigentum, and beat off the Brsetor. Their num- 
bers swelled to 20,000, and they chose one Salvius, a snothsa 3 'er, 
to be their king. This man showed himself fit to command. 
He divided his followers into three bodies, regularly officered 
He enforced strict disciphne. To restrain his men &om wine 
and debaucherj', he kept them in the field. He contnved to 
provide 2000 with horses. When his men -seemed sufficiently 
tramed, he laid siege to the city of Murgantia. But the slave- 
masters of Murgantia offered freedom to all slaves who would 
remain faithful, and Salvius saw himself compelled to retire. 
The promise, however, was not kept, and numbers of the 
deceived men flocked to the insurgent camp. 

§ 15. This success in the East of Sicdy gave birth to a similar 
rising in the West, which was headed by a Cihcian slave named 
Athenio, who pretended to read the future m the stars. Be 
soon found himself at the head of 10,000 soldiers, well found 
with arms and provisions. He gave out that the stars declared 
his sovereignty : he therefore forbade all robbeiy , for, said he, 
“ the property of our masters is now ours." Ho now rashly laid 
siege to the impregnable fortress of Lilybteum ; but findmg its 
capture impossible, he drew off, allegmg that an impending 
danger bad been revealed to him. 

§ 16. Meanwhile Salvius, who had assumed the name of Trj-- 
phon, fixed the seat of his sovereignty at the fortress of Trio- 
cala, which had fallen into his hands, and sent orders to Athenio 
to repair in person to that place. Athenio obeyed the orders 
of King Tryphon, and appeared at Tnocala with SOOO men. The 
King now occupied himself with addmg to the strength of his 
new capital He chose a Senate out of his followers On public 
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occasions lie wore the Toga Praitoxta of a Eoman Magistrate, 
and was attended by the due number of Liotors. 

§ 17. The Romans seemed unable to make head against the 
insurgents, till, in 101 b.c., M’ Aquihius, the colleague of Marius 
in his fifth Consulship, took the command. Meanwhde, Try- 
phon had died, and Athenio had become chief of the insur- 
gents. Aquillius brought them to an engagement, in which 
he encountered the brave Athenio hand to hand. The Consul 
was severely wounded, but the slave leader was killed. Aquillius 
remained as Proconsul in Sicily for another year, in the couree 
of which time he crushed the last embers of the war. After 
the fall of Athenio, the insurgents dwindled away to a band of 
1000 desperate men commanded by one Satyrus, who at length 
surrendered to Aquilliu.s, and were by him sent to Rome to seiwe 
as gladiators. The story of their end is verj’ touching. Being 
brought out into the arena to fight with wild beasts, rather than 
make sport for the conquerors they slew one another at the 
foot of the altars which stood there; and Satyrus, being left 
alone, fell upon his own sword. 

It is manifest, fi:om the humanity and discipline observed by 
these imhappy men in their power, that their chiefs must have 
been originally men of station and education, reduced to slavery 
by the horrid practice of ancient warfare.' The story of their 
death -presents a picture not flattering to Roman civilisation. 

§ 18. Strict measures were adopted in Sicily to prevent a 
'recurrence of these perils. It was made a standing order, con- 
firmed by every successive Praetor, that no slave should have a 
•weapon in his possession. Nor was the ordinance sufiered to 
remain a dead letter. Soon after, the Prretor L. Domitius received 
a fine wild boar as a present. He inquired who had killed it. Find- 
ing that it was a slave employed as a shepherd, he summoned the 
man to his presence. The poor fellow came -with alacrity, ex- 
pecting a reward. The Piretor asked him -ivith what he had killed . 
the animal ; and finding that it was with a hunting-spear, he 
ordered the unfortunate wretch to be crucified. Such were the 
laws by which the masters of the world were obliged to maintain 
their power. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

FROM TUL SIXTH COSSITLSHIP OF MABIUS TO TUB DEATH OF 
M. LIVIDS DBDSDS. (100 — 91 B.O.) 

§ 1. Scaurns and the Senate form a middle party. § 2. Pi-actice of young 
orators to indict culprits of high rank . condemnation of Q. Ciepio. § 3 
Oaipio had offended the Equites § 4. Eminent men in the moderate party 
the two ScaiTolas: Crassus and Antonius, the Orators. § 5 Position 
of Manus : inaptitude for political arts. § G. Election of Manus to a 
Sixth Consulship, Glaucia to the Pnctorship, Satuminus to the Tnbunate. 
§ 7. Agrarian Law of Saturnimis: oath required of Senators. § 8. 
- Trick of Manus banishment of Metellns § 9. Extension of the Corn- 
law prerented by Q, Caipio. § 10. Glaucia stands for the Consulship 
murder of Mcmmius . Saturnmns and his crew outlawed * then end 
§ 11. Decline of Marius’ power. § 12. Return of Mctcllus. § 13 
Visit of Maims to Mithridates.. § 14. Praitorship of Sylla: Sylla sent 
to Cilicia. § 15 Partial verdicts of the Equestnan Junes cases of 
Aqmllius and Rntilins. § 16 Drasns undertakes to dep-ire the Eqnites of 
Judicial power, but insists on en&anchising Italians. § 17. Measures ot 
Drusus ' § 18. His judicial Reform ill received § 19. Attack of Phi- 
Iippus on the Enfi'anchisement Bill . death of Crassus § 20. Assassination 
of Drusus. § 21 Law of Vanus . impeiichment of Scaurus. 

§ 1 The power of the Nobihty, shaken to its centre by the 
Qracolii, wa.s for a tune restored by force. But the election of 
Manus to the Consulate was a signal tnumph of the popular 
party. Scaurus perceived that the reckless corruption of the 
Ohgarchy must end in rum, and he put himself at the head of 
the moderate party. The Senate was now in their hands 
§ 2 An indirect check was placed upon public immorahty, by 
the mcreasing love for popular oratory, which followed the 
transference of judicial authonty from the Senate to the Eques- 
trian Order. The latter were venal enough, but were yet, more 
open to persuasion than the old Senatonal junes, and afforded a 
greater scope to the powers of youthful orators. The example 
of Cato and the Gracchi showed how men might nse to emi- 
nence by peaceful arts ; and men even of noble family found a 
ready way to office by impeachmg public officers. Q. Caipio 
suffered in this way. This man, as we have seen, was gorged 
with the plunder of Toulouse, and by his quarrel inth the 
Consul Mallius had at least contributed to the great defeat of 
105 B c."* On the news of the defeat being received, the Tribes 
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a vote to floj'rivf Ca'jiio of liis oroeonsiilAr coimiiniul. 
and to coiifi'catc all hi# goods, — a tinKccding inioxninjtlotl iti 
tlic niinais of the Itcjniblic. In the nest vear. the Trilunu'# 
introduced a }.\w In' which it was ctncicd that any one who had 
#0 been (b'jirived of hi# connnaiid should lose his seat in the 
.Senate, 

S 3. The attainder of C.vjdo w.i.s the gre,atcst advantage whieh 
we know to liave heen gained by the poytilar {larty at tlii? time. 
It was not solely on the merit.# of tho c.ose that he was .so 
jirotnjitly j!i<l-.:ed. Ho had, in the ye.\r before, when he v,-n,s 
Consul, carried a Ccnluri'ito T„aw — the Serviliaii Law of C.vyio — 
by which the jtnlieia! nutliority wa# re--torcd to tho Senate, and 
had thus jirovoked the wrath of the Ihjuestrian Order. Tlii# 
lav.', however, did not remain in force many montlis. U wn# 
rej'e.aled by the Servilian I.av.' of th.e 'l'rih;:ne C. Ulaueia; and 
lints otte Servilian law for re'torin:: judgment to the Senate 
w.i-i canrelU'd by another S-.-rvihan l.'c.v for giving it back to tl’.e 
Knight-s. 

f 4. Of the miider.tto {■arty, afttr Scaurii#, noiie aro miwc 
rsoticerible fhaji Met.-llns .and C.'itnhi'i. Rut the most distin- 
guished forjeirity of life were thit tv.'o .‘^’cmvolas, tin' Atigiir and 
ti'.e I'ontifex .Maxitint'-. (,>. S,' evola, the Augur, helo.uged to tt 
f'irnttr g 'tn-ration. He i< chiefly known for hi# great h'gal 
km';w!'.d;g', ill which h.',' v.';v> the rvnrthy Mieoo'sor of his cointirn, 
r. Sea vol,'. and I’. ('r,;.s-.us, the friends of ‘f’i. Grarehu'i.* He 
married I.-i lia. the dan.;hter <if .Scijiio'a frietid, In a coirujit age 
he 1 ."■cry. d, nil laiiit < f c',irni[>*.!<>:). 

Tin- f.itue of Q. So’ vola, the Aug'ur, wa'* rustahied by hi# 
riiii*;!), f,'. Seu vo’.a, ih" t'iii"f Tontifl'. He w.i.s the ron of that 
Se.e'.oli I'.lio r'lrij'o't'.il Ti. flrae.duis, mid wn< tin* third of his 
family ‘.'•'no kml borii" tlte high, office of I'outif'j; .Maximus in 
recent tiiurs. Like the ,\ugur, he jiref> t'n d the igiirf. grofesdon 
off. je.rbl to the exciting conficts of jiolitie.d life. jUit v.dnri 
ex'cr h - r.gyent's in guldic. In- f.dds iionoiir tf) th" name of hm 
fimiiv. lie ruled Asia v.lth !ii!igu!'ir intejaitv ; and wn j.hall 
have ii) !v,tl.'f j:i n futti!.- gage th" titiju'^l rotidi'mnatigij of Inr 
berate, r. Ibi’.iliu-I I’.nfus, f'.r emb c.ourin;.' to j-rr'.enl the et. 
fortit-;," of th.e tax-ewllfctors. Hi# tm mory v.Ms long gre-ervi d 
bv tl.e gratc'ul A-’i-'iCc'! in f-'t.a! games known by the liMii" of 
.Muei'a. Ti.e ili-iritcrt sfetl ehxtncter tfea Ronlili is id. nv n bi 
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larger price, — an act which the jurists of the day considered to 
be incompatible i\ith wisdom.* 

Here also may be noticed the two great Advocates of the d<ay, 
M Antonius and L Licinms Crassus, each known by the name 
of “the Orator.” At Rome, m those days, a great Advocate 
could hardly avoid taking part m poh{ics, for all celebrated 
causes were of a pohtical nature. At Rome, advocacy was not 
so much a profession as a duty of private or pohtical foendship 
Both Crassus and Antonius generally appear as the defenders of 
Senators before the Equestrian Tnbund, and therefore seldom 
met as rivals at the bar. In youth, they both courted popular 
favour but they soon became steady adherents of the Senatorial 
Order. Crassus married Mucia, daughter of Q. Scsevola the 
Augur, and was the close fnend of Q. Scaivola the Pontiff. One 
of his most Rimous speeches was dehvered m favour of the 
Servihan law of Caepio for restonng judicial power to ^ the 
Senators * m the time of Cicero it was regarded as a classical 
composition ; “it could not, ’ remarks the critic, “be improved 
except by Crassus himself.” The oratoiy of Crassus was often 
pointed with sarcasm, which made him enemies even in the 
Senate • that of Antomus was more natural and pathetic Cicero 
is unable to adjudge superionty to either. He introduces the 
two as the chief interlocutors in his celebrated Dialogues on 
the Orator. He exhausts the Latin language in expressing his 
admiration of both. Crassus ho held to be the greatest orator 
Rome had ever seen except Antonius, and Antomus the greatest 
except Crassus. The oratory of Antonius, from its pathetic 
character, was more fitted for a Jury ; that of Crassus for a 
dehberative Assembly. In their high fimsh and elaborate pre- 
paration the orations of Cicero himself may be taken as repre- 
sentations of the style of Crassus rather than of Antonius 

But these men, though they were upright, grave, and dignified, 
had not energy enough to reform the abuses revealed by the 
Gracchi ; and thus the stage was left open to profligate dema- 
gogues. The removal of external danger by the defeat of the 
barbarians, and the return of Manus to Rome, gave the signal 
for a renewal of internal troubles. 

§ S Marius was now the great man of the day. All parties 
were disposed to welcome him. He had concihated the Senate 
by his beanng towards Catulus : his miMaiy^ glory dazzled the 
multitude the saving of Italy won him the regards of all The 
blunt manners of the man gave no offence, nay, rather mcreased 
his populanty with the multitude. He had become nch , but to 


* Cicero de Offio, iii. 15. 
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r,-c.ilth 1:0 li.nl U'Oil no liicnii;) that v.-cro ropnil’ated In- tlu- 
usage.i of KoTiian Focicty ; his ch.iractor for iniogrity stood hi-li. 
Vet hi.s own naluro nnd long InMis of coniniaiul rotniored him 
inc5j(,able of using the arts of (he Fonitu. Ho is not the only 
groat General that lias quailed before the ci.amoiirs of a jiojnilar 
As-senibly: and it vaid not long before his j>o[niI.irity bcg.iii to 
(Iodine. 

§ (’>. But he could not bear to de.'Cond into jtrivnte life : all 
men were .surjiriscd, and inodt’r.ito men vrere disgu.-ded, when he 
aj'pc.ared as c.uulidatc for .a tri-cth Consubbrji (U>1 lU'.). There 
w.oi rtncxaifyc for any further viol.it ion of the hie.-, and it ajij’O.arcd 
that his chaitco of election wa.-; doubtful. But agents were ixady 
to as'-ist hill! ; his money was at their di.sjio.sal ; troops of dis- 
baruled .■•oldiery throngi;.! the .‘-treet.s of Rome. Metelhw eaiiie 
forward as a e.rnilidale. not so much Iiojniig to defeat Manns, 
a.s to rioutm!i''e his ]'o-.vir by becoming hi.s collcaitue. i’elt oven 
in tills be ’.was dis.-qijeiinted : L. Valerius rheens, a fecMe noble- 
man, v.aa f'rvfern.d to tlw. Ic.idvr (-f the aristoer.icy. 

Th'' pe.r'iMU v.ho v-.as m.ainiy iii-itriitiK iita! in procnritig this 
r' S'ilt v.-.TS Apul- it! 1 Sitnniimis, a man of good family, but 
witli the habits of a recti-', s d''b:iiu'h';f. Finding biniiwlf 
sli-glitf li by til” S,'nate, he rc.-olved up-m revenge. lie jse.'-v.' ":i'd 
tba*. hu'.d ''fe!o.p;. :!C'i v.hi'du'tire th-' js-pul-iee. Wh.at he (Minted 
in rai.'h arsl di.'.rr.eter he .' Upplit -l by .attaeliing liiiu-f If to .tlunii a 
He a frirn-l mi l a- -oeiv**! in S-rviliiis Glauei', the sane- 

•.'■b,o had .alr- rnly foil-'d th- .''‘-■nate by r>']s ;U;!i;' th-' judiri.d 1. 

(.f j,in, ’i bi'! man’ll ebar.w.terv.as a-* had t." th.at of t'-^at-iriiinus. 
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occupied by the Cimbrians ; iniquitous, for theso lands •were the 
property of the Provincials who had been dispossessed by the 
barbarians. He also proposed to found Colonies in vanous pro- 
vinces, and to employ the “Toulouse gold” of Caipio as Ti 
Gracchus had employed the gold of Attains 

For carrying his agrarian law Satuminus relied chiefly on tha 
disbanded soldiery of Manus and a mob of Ijatins and Italians 
To intimidate the Senate it was provided that, in case the law 
received the assent of the Tnbes, every Senator should, within 
five days, take an oath of obedience to its enactments, and that 
any lecusant should lose his seat m the Senate and pay a fine of 
twenty talents to the Treasury. 

§ 8 On the day appointed for the vote, the opposite party en- 
deavoured to break up the Assembly by declaring that it was 
thundenng “If you do not take heed,” said Satuminus, “it 
will hail also.” Stung by his scornful demeanour, the opponents 
of the law girded up their gowns, and drove the adherents of 
Satuminus from the Fomm. But the veteran soldiers tegained 
possession of the place, and the law passed On the same day 
Marius, in the Senate-house, declared that to exact a compulsory 
oath was an msult to the Order, and Mctellus expressed his 
resolution to stand by the Consul in refusing the oath. But late 
on the afternoon of the fifth day, when the time for taking the 
oath was just expmng, Manus hastily convened the Senate, and 
stated that there was reason to apprehend violence if the oath 
were not taken , to appease the mob ho proposed that all should 
submit to take it , hereafter it might bo declared null, as having 
been taken under compulsion All saw through this hypocntical 
artifice ; but there was no time for debate , and Marius himseK, 
rising from his place, went forth to the &ont of the Temple of 
Saturn, and there pubhely took the oath. The rest Of the Senators 
present followed his example, all except Metellus, who declared 
that he would submit to any penalty except dishonour. Next 
day, when the Senate met, Metellus appeared m his place ; and 
Satuminus ordered him to bo removed. The other Tribunes 
interposed; upon which Satununus mshed forth and harangued 
his partisans, tellmg them that while MeteUus was at Borne they 
would never get their prooused lands He then brought forward 
a Bill to bamsh Metellus from the soil of Italy. Before the day 
appointed for the vote, the Boman citizens armed themselves 
with daggers, and would have used force agomst the jiartisans 
• of Satuminus , but Metellus, with noble patriotism, said that not 
for him should blood be shed, and forthwith quitted the city. 

§ 9 Satununus next brought in a Bill designed to wm the 
favour of the Boman Populace It was a measure for reducing 
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tho price of grain from G) nscs tlio modiiis (the price fixed Ly 
0. Gracchus) to 5-CtIis of an a-s.* The Senate were now roiiBcd 
to action. The Quccstor of the City, Q, Crepio, made a report 
that tho Tren.sury could not bear tho drain which must follow ; 
and tho Senate ordered Saturninus to proceed no further. Ho 
persisted ; his colleagues interposed their veto ; but Saturifinus 
scornfully ordered tho ballot-boxes to bo brought forward, on 
which Qopio, supported by a strong bodj' of men, broke don-n 
the gangways and overthrow the ballot-boxes. The violence of 
Saturninus could not bo aiTcsted but by violence. 

§ 10. Tho Tribunician Elections for tho next year came on 
before tho Consular. Saturninus procured his own rcelcction : 
aud, ns Alnrius did not seek a seventh Consulship, the Tribune 
used nil his power to procure the election of his friend Glaucia to 
this office. But Antonins the Orator and C. Slcmmius were held 
sure of their election ; and, to prevent this result, Saturninus 
sent a band of ruffians who jiositivety beat Slemmius to death in 
tho Campus Alartius. This brutal net broke up the Assembly. 
Tho People of the City itorc wrought up to frenzy, and met 
next day, vowing that they would have tho life of SaturnimiB, 
The Tribune, supported by Glaucia and by Saufeius, ono of the 
City Quaistors, assumed an attitude of resistance. Tlie Senate 
mot, and Marius offered himself as mediator. But the Senate 
issued a decree which charged tho Consuls with dictatorial 
power. SIcanwhilo the insurgents bad seized the Capitol. All 
the chiefs of the Senate appeared in arms to support Alariue, 
who became the unwilling leader of his political adversaries. It 
might have been not easy to reduce tho .insurgents under such a , 
commander; but some iieraons cut the pipe.s which supplied the 
quarter with water, aud as it thus became impossible for the 
insurgents to hold out, they suiTcndcred in reliance upon the 
good offices of Marius. The citizens would have slain them on 
the spot ; but Marius insisted on a regular trial, and shut them 
up in the Senate-house. ■ Tho People, however, would not be 
balked of vengeance. Numbera of them climbed to the toj) of 
the building, tore off tho tiles, and killed all the prisoners. Thus 
were slain a Pimtor, a Qutestor, and a Tribune, all wearing the 
ensigns of office. 

§ 11. The proceedings against Saturninus were the same as 
those adopted against tho Gracchi. But this demagogue had 
himself set tho example of using force, and his death was due 
to a burst of popular feeling. Marius had lost allinfluence by- 

* The particiil.nr change of price w.ts caused probably by a jingle of words. 

By the Apulei.en Law corn w.es to be sold semisse ct irientc (t + 3 = b) 
iiiste.id of smis ct tn'enie (GJ), as ruled by the Sempronian Lnw. 
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nssooiating himself vrith such men. The Senate and People of 
Borne, "who were now allied through fear of the Itahans, hated him 
because he had attempted to save Satuminus, He proved as 
feeble a pohtician as he was a bold and skilful commander. 

§ 12. All orders now desired the recal of Sletellus, who had 
retired to Rhodes. On the death of Satuminus, it was proposed 
at once to rescind the law by which ho was banished ; but one 
of tHe Tribunes put a veto on the measure. In vain the friends 
and kinsmen of the banished Senator sought to bend this man 
from liis purpose , in vain young Q Metellus interceded for his 
father so earnestly that he was known ever .after by the name of 
Pius. But at the beginning of the nest year (99 B c.), the law 
for removing the ban from Metellus now passed by acclamation. 
His return was a real tnumph. The whole City, Nobles and 
People, met him outside the walls. So many were the greetings 
which ho had to receive and give that it was evening before ho 
entered the gates. He had been absent about a year. 

§ 13. That was a bitter day for the proud spiiit of Manus. He 
left Borne abruptly, and took ship for Asia. The ambassadors of 
Lhthridates, King of Pontus, had been insulted by Satuminus ; 
but the King dissembled his anger, and received the great Gcneial 
with every mark of honour. Manus answered the Oriental compli- 
ments of Mithridates with rude threats. “ King,” said he, “you 
will have to conquer Borne or to submit.” Plutarch avers that his 
purpose was to dnvc Mithndates to war, in the hope that he might 
recover in arms that consequence which he hod lost in peace. 

§ 14. The popular taste for shows was daily mcreasmg with the 
increasing wealth of the great famihcs who supplied .dSdiles to 
the State. Sylla had relapsed mto easy self-mdulgence after his 
Cimbrian campaigns But he now appeared as candidate for 
the Prietorship. He had not, however, served as A5dile ; and 
the people expected a magnificent show of beasts from the fneud 
of Bocchus. Sylla therefore lost his election But m 94 b.c. he 
spent large sums in bribery, and promised to exhibit as Praetor 
aU that had been expected from him as .^dile. Accordingly m 
the next year the wondering people saw one hundred lions, the 
gift of the Moorish King, let loose in the Circus. 

After his Praitorship, Sylla was sent by the Senate into Ciheia 
with a commission to watch Mithndates, who had already begun 
mihtary preparations on a large scale. Manus no doubt had 
coveted this command, and must have felt increased mortifica- 
tion from the appointment of his riial. 

§ 16. Of all the measures of Gracens none had left a deeper 
sore than that which transferred the judicial power from the 
Senators to the Equestrian Ordei, Q. Caepio’s attempt to re- 
verse, this measure had succeeded only for a moment: disap- 
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[jointmcnt nggravated the f:oroncr.s of Uio Senato. But though 
jjopular feeling was in favour of the Kquestrian rather than the 
Senatorial juries, yet the Knights, iis has before been noted, bad 
thoir own motives for connipt judgment. As Farmcra of the 
I'lovonuo, they were subject to tlio power of provincial magis- 
trntos; and, accordingly as a provincial magi.stratc favoured 
or hindered thoir exactions, it was probable that he would be 
treated with Icniencj’ or severity at their tribunal. 

Two celebrated causes had lately occurred which proved this 
point to demonstration. 

JT Aquillius had quelled the Second Slave-war in Sicily. His 
father had been noted for rapacity in Aria : the son followed 
too faithfully tho c-xamplo of his siro. His advocate," Antonins, 
pleaded his good services ns a set-off against the corrupt practices 
by which ho had amassed a large fortune. The orator concluded 
a pathetic appeal to tho feelings of the jury by tearing open the 
tunic of tho old soldier and displaying the scans which seamed 
his breast. Tho effect was such that the whole audience sobbed 
aloud, and iron tears were seen to roll down tho cheeks of 
Marius Aquillius was acquitted. 

P. Rutilius Rufus had displayed no small military talent as 
Legato to Motellus in the Jugurthan War. Some years after his 
Consulship ho had accompanied his friend Q. Scmvola the Pontiff ■ 
as Legate to Asia. Tho severe spirit of justice which regulated 
his whole conduct could not tolerate the rapacity displayed by 
the Equestrian Farmers of tho Revenue, and he exerted himself 
to protect tho heljdess Provincials from their exactions. ■ On his 
return, a 'person of indifferent character was induced to indict 
him before the Equestrian Court for impeding public officers in 
tho execution of their duty. Rutilius had, like Scipio, been a 
disciple of the great Stoic teacher Pnnretius, and be iwactised 
the rigid philosophy which he professed. He ■would not accept- 
the services either of Crassus or Antonius, and prevented even 
Scmvolo, who attended hitn into Court, from using the arts of 
advocacy. But probably no advocacy would have availed. The 
complainants and the jury belonged to the same body ; and the 
Knights proved that they were not more fit than the Senators to 
bo judges in their own case.'* 

§ 16. The iniquity of this sentence was so glaring that it gave 
an opportunity for wresting the privilege of judgment from the 
Knights. Scaurus cast his eye about for a fitting agent, and it 
fell on a young man named M. Livius Drusus, son of that Dmsus 

• Cicero, a gre.at patron of the Equestrian Order, declares that, “P. 
Rutilio damnato, nemo tarn innocens videhatur, lit non timeret judicia.” — 
Pro Scauro, 1 ; compare In Pison.-30. 
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wlio had served as the tool of the Senate in outbidding C 
Gracchus His family was good, his wealth gioat, ^is life siiot- 
les'", his mind cultivated, his eloquence lemarkable, his temper 
fearless, and his will indexible. The frank simplicity of his nature 
is well shovm by a well-knoivn anecdote. lie was building a 
now house on 41110 Palatine (the same which afterwaids belonged 
to Ciceio), and the architect promised so to constiuct it that no 
one should bo able to overlook him. “Bather,” said Drusus, “so 
arrange it that all my life may bo open to all eyes.” Scauisis soon 
found that ho had chosen one i\ho Mould not stoop to bo the 
tool of a party. Several of the Itahan towns sent deputies to 
pray Drusus to undcitake their cause, and ho eageily agreed 
Scaurus and the Senatorial leaders, to secure him for their own 
service, w ore obliged to siqiport his foreign policy. 

§ 17 Drusus began his Tribunate like 0. Gracchus and Sa- 
tumimis Ho resorted to the old expedient of an Agraiiau Law, 
by which Colonies were to be largely planted on the Pubhc Lands 
of Italy and Sicily, and he proposed an extension of the Law for 
selhng corn cheap 

§ 18 Ho next imdcrtook to fulfil the contract he had made 
mth Scaurus. He did not, however, purpose simpl} to restore 
judicial power to the Senate ; but donsod a comiiromise, by 
which this power might bo shared between its old and its new 
possessors. The number of the Senate was to be doubled by the 
addition of 300 members, to bo chosen from among the Kmghts , 
and from these GOO Senators the Judges w'cro to be chosen. But 
this plan failed to satisfy either party. The Kmghts, as a body, 
had no wish to transfer the privilege they now possessed to 300 
of their Order, and the Oligarchy were loud against Scaurus for 
betraying his Older. 

§19 The Ohgarchy was even more irritated by the proposal 
to enfiwnohise the Itahans They won over the Consul Philippus, 
a cross-grained man of ready speech, who appeared in the 
Fonini to oppose the Law. But Drusus ordered the Consul to be 
removed, and the order was executed with so httle regaid that 
blood burst from his mouth. On this Phihppus declared m 
open Forum, that “ with such a Senate as they now had it was 
impossible to carry on the Government.” Next day, the Tribune 
rose in the House to complain of the attack made by the Consul 
on the Senatorial Order. He was seconded by Crassus m a speech 
so eloquent that he was thought to have surpassed himself 
Philipjius replied in a funous invective, -and declared that ho W’ould 
exact pledges for good conduct from the Orator. This called up 
Crassus again, and he attacked the Consul m a strain of indig- 
nation unusual to him “ Do you expect,” he exclaimed, “ tc 
Buni;.. ' V 
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frigliton me 1)3’ pledges? You mu.st first cut out this tongue ; 
iiiicl even then love of libcrl 3 ’ will find means to tcstif 3 ’ against 
ilopravcd licence.” The great Orator sat down amid general 
applau-so ; hut his c.'ccrlion.s brought on an attack of plcuris 3 ’,' and 
in a week that eloquent longue wa.s mule for ever. 

§ 20. AVliat miglit have been the result i.s impossible to guess ; 
for all further proceeding.s were cut short b 3 ’ the n.s.sn.ssina- 
tion of the Tribune. Dru.sus knew that his life was in danger. 
For some time ho had ax-oided jniblic placc.s, and received lho.se 
who came to ti-anaact bii.sinc.ss with him in a covered walk behind 
hi.s house. One evening, na he wa,s di.smis.sing hi.s vi.sitor.s, ho 
cried out that ho Avns sl.abbcd,and fell to the ground. A leather- 
cutter’s knife was found planted in his loins. Ho o.-cpired soon 
after, inournfull 3 ’ .sa 3 ’ing that it would ho long before the Republic 
would have a servant so di.sintorc.stod as himself. 

5 21. The c.'ccitcmont produced b 3 ’ this Last disappointment of 
their hopes was great throughout the towns of Italy. It was 
greater still when a Tribune named Varius, a native of Sucre in 
Spain, who had become' a Roman citizen, introduced a Law by 
which it was declared that all who favoured Italian claims had 
been guilt 3 ’ of high treason against the People of Rome, tinder 
this Law Scaurus and the loading Senators wore at once im- 
peached. Somosought safety in exile. Antonins stood his trial, 
defended himself in a sjieech of passionate vehemence, and was 
acquitted. There was no cadence against Scaurus but the 
word of the accuser ; and the wary statesman contented himself 
with saying in defence : “ Q. A^’anus, the Spaniard, says that AI. 
Scaurus, the Chief of the Senate, has endeavoured to excite the 
AUics to rebellion. Choose y’c, Quirites,. which ye will believe.” 
He was acquitted, aud this is the last we hear of a man who 
for thirty years or more had been the virtual Chief of Rome . 


Co'ji of the Eight Italian Nations, joining In on Oath of Federation, with the 
' Legend Italm 


CHAPTEE Lll 

, IHE SOCIAL WAK. (b.C. 90 , 89 .) 

g 1. Anger of the Italians . outbreak at Asculnm § 2. Organisation of the 
Italians Consuls, Prators, &c § 3. Defeat and death of the Boman 
Consul, Rutilius Lupus • inactirity of Marius § 4. New Consuls 
Pompeius Strabo. § 5 Compromise proposed Julian Law. § 6 Sub- 
mission of many : hittei enmity of the Samiiites § 7. Second Campaign 
great successes of Sylla, § 8 And of Pompeius Strabo. § 9 Attempts 
at negotiation : Sylla takes BoTianum : answer of. Mithridates § 10 
Capture of Asculum submission of all the Allies except the Sammtes and 
Lncanians • great losses on both sides. § 11 Plotian and Papinan Law 
§ 12. Admission of New Citizens § 13. DifRcnlties and dangers in the new 
sta*£ of things § 14 State of the Law-courts 

g 1. The occurrences described at the close ot the last Chaptei 
embittered the Itahans to the uttermost The outbreak of war 
was precipitated by an unpremeditated act of violence 
Italy was at that time subject to the government of Fi oconsuls. 
One of these officers, named Semhus, stationed in the Ficemaii 
teiTitory, received mformation that the citizens of Asculum were 
organising insurrection He immediately entered that city with 
a small retmue, and, finding the citizens assembled for some festal 
purpose, he assailed them with vehement threats The people 
set upon him and slew him ; -and now that blood had been spilt, 
free vent was given to passion All Eolnans who fell into their 
hands were massacred and their goods confiscated 
The news spread hke wildfire. A general meeting of the 
Allies was called. Deputies attended from the Ficemans, from 
the Marsians, Felignians, Marrucinians, and Vestinians ; fiom the 
Sammtes, fibm the Apuhans and the Lucanians. A formal state- 
ment of their claims was drawn up and despatched to Borne — 
“They had,” they said, “long done faithful service to the Be- 
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public ; they had furnished two-thirds of her annies ; they had 
conquered the world for her, yet they were still treated like mere 
aliens.” The Senate stiffly replied, “that no embassies could be 
received till reparation was made for the late acts of violence.” 

§ 2. The steps taken by the Eight AUied Nations showed the 
nature of the impending struggle. The question was, not whether 
the Italians were to become citizens of Rome, but whether Rome 
was to continue to be mistress of the Italian Confederation. 

They declared Corfinium, a strong city in the Pelignian Apen- 
nines, the capital of the new Italian League : henceforth it was 
to be called Italica.* Two Consuls were to be the chief officers 
of the League' each having six Praetors under his command. A 
Senate was formed for managing public business ; everything 
showed the determination of the insurgent Communities to 
supersede the authority of Rome. 

No time was lost in debating. Q. Pompadius Silo, a Jlarsian, 
and C. Papius Motylus, a Samnite, were elected Consuls.t In 
every quarter able officers started up who had learned the art 
of war in the Roman armies, some of them under Marius. The 
most eminent names are 0. JudacUius, a Picenian of Asculum, 
Herius Asinius, a Marrucinian, Hf.Lamponius of Lucania, with 
Vettius Scato, Llarius Egnatius, and T. Afrauius, aU three of Sam- 
nite blood. The meagre accounts which remain to us of the 
Social WarJ make it difficult to distinguish between the ments 
of thesa commanders. Their proceedings seem to have weak- 
ened by want of concentration, and forcibly recal to mind the 
straggling and indecisive conflicts ■which characterised the earlier 
part of ouf own Civil War, before the genius of GromweU gave 
unitv of purpose to the armies of the Parliament. 

§3. The outbreajt of the war (90 b.c.) evidently took the Senate 
by surprise. Campania, the favoured and favourite land of the 
Roman noble.s, fell into the hands of the enemy. Nola was com- 
pelled to surrender : Stabim, Litemum, Salernum followed the 
example of Nola : Acerrm was closely invested by the Samnites. 
The Consuls of the year were L. Julius Cnssar and P. Eutilius 
Lupus. Caisar marched to relieve Acerrae, but without success ; 
while his colleague advanced, with Marius for his Legate, to the 
Liris. He was met by Pompaidius Silo, the Marsian Consul. 
The Roman army was in two divisions, Itutilius himself com- . 
manding on the left, while Marius led the right to a point further 

* Coins of the Confederacy arc found with the legend ITAI.IA. fee the 
Woodcut at the head of tliis Chapter. 

t Papius is tlie only one -whose name appears on coins. — See below, note 
on § a. 

J Cicero in different passages calls the war, lUillcumtnni] 2farslcn)n. 

Horace and others prefer the last name. Paterculus anti olhera the second. 
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dow n the stn' un Ko .•-oMier had UutUius eros‘'ed the n\ cr ith 
Jie'd-pes't Infle, than h'* wt' a'vatilJeil hj t'cvt') and Poinp«'<hu«. 
Tli<> Itnui.in nrmj wa*' utlul^ defiat^'d. tli" CommiI hijn'^cir «d'iin, 
and npiin'-td «'f the ( ojiMirh dcfe it onU hy the nnnitior o. 

dead hods*.'' tliat cuue hlo\.]y lioatin;: doivn the Lin i * T he old 
(h lur.d unmcdmtcL enevid the n\er and dwe hach the \icio* 
nouH ciietny. The hody of the tVniMil \\(ui unt to he interred 
pnWicly at Vionie. Ihil the ciiUHteriintnni ohich proxailed there 
era*! r.iS'-rd to its heijihl h\ this fatal speclaele, nn>l the f-eimte 
I'-siud a Decivo tnUnng that the hodns of the slain hoi.e\or, 
illustrious, hhoiild he Inirusl in the ]ihee iMn re they Ind fillcn. 

Marine hiinsi.lf iii"intnined his rcjintatien only hy foiling the 
enemy in all attoinpta to force on n hatlle I’oinin diii«, tlnslied 
with F’lcccsii, calhd on him, — " If he were the greit ficnond he 
was report I'd, to come out and fight ’’ “XayV* letortod Marina, 
"if lo < are the gn-aHiciural yon would fain ho thought, msLo 
mo come out and fight ’’ Plutarch nttniniles his inactivity to 
his n'To (he v.t» now ahoie «iity-ri\e), liih corpulence, and the 
Insurious Inhits he had iif late adopt* d. Ihit nihsefjnenl cictits 
showed Ih’the could he actiie enough when he ple.iscd; and it 
is nioie th in piohihlc that Manus purjs»s*ly al'slainetl from act- 
ing wath e’lergi n pins'. t*ie Imhan-s who had fought hts h titles 
in the fiild and i > pporh-d his p«ihUcal .leit itmn in the City. 

J L The ( on< -ds cho "ii for the nert yi n were ('n Punipeius 
Strabo, father of Poinpev the fJnnt, and L. Porciui' <”nto. Pom- 
jieius was n greedy and 'elfish, hut nhle man ; and he aened the 
Itcpiihlic \.i’11 in the f nsiimi campugn t'.ato had jnst rendered 
a great sera ice to the Slate hy checking a threatened rising in 
Etruria, 

§ fi. Piiii the .‘’tnate tni'tcd not wholly to military ahility. 
nuring the autumn lerious dihher.itions were held ns to the 
expediency of a compromii=c. RtaU'smcii of the fcIujoI of Scaiinis 
'idtocated the nfiirniitne side, the nctmd Coitstd L Cas.ar, and 
the Con»ul-clect fji I’ompeiii“. wcie both of this cl,a«s. Ilcsulos 
the losses in Campania, all Snmmimi, except the Colony of 
.l>cinia, a.a« m the hnnils of the eneim ; m Aiuilii, Cannsinm 
and c\en the Colony of Vemisia had joiiiid Jiidncilius, and I,am- 
)>omiiK had dn\en the Pi.-utor Crasstis into Onimentiim. Un- 
faa’om.ahle reports also c.imo in from tho Loilh , ii ficenied likely 
that the Sabellian msnrrt’ction might spread o\ur the whole of 
Italy. 1 he Consul Ca’sai was hy the Senate cmpowcierl to di.iw 
up a Law, c-illed after him the Julian I>nw, foi granting the 
Pranchifio to those of the Allies who had cither taken no jiarl in 

* App.m. 1 . 43. 0i 1(1, Thdi 1 1 . 303 hj., pLcci tlic dsfeat of Itiitiliie: on (lie 
To'enus 
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the Social War, or had now ceased to take i)arb in it, on the con- 
dition that each state acoepted the offci-. To show that the Law 
was to bo a reality, L. Cffisar himself, with his adlierent Crassus, 
were elected Censors for the year SOis.o. to enrol the new citizens, 
though it was but eighteen monllis since the last Ccn.sors had 
laid down their oflice. 

The eflect of this timely concession immediately appeared ; a 
division of o 2 )inion was created in many of the insurgent Commu- 
nities, Hut in others it excited a still more vigorous determina- 
tion. At first, the coins issued from the Mint of the Confederates 
bore Latin Legends: but as the contest became embittered, the 
Oscan character was adopted, as if to show that the language of 
Borne was to bo honcefoith disused by the friends of Italy.* 

§ G. B.ut while the fcicuatc jirudently disarmed the wavering 
or the lukewarm, they made strenuous exertions to crush those 
who should continue the war. The Samnites, above all, showed 
no inclination to accept favouin from Romo : the deadly hostility 
of ancient times again broke out; and they scmided not to 
send an embassy to the Court of Mithridates.' Desperate reso- 
lution could not be more sti-ongly shown than by calling in an 
Asiatic monarch to share in the spoils of Italy. Proclamations 
were issued in which rewards were offered for the heads of 
Roman citizens, and freedom promised to all slaves who should 
join the Italian cause, 

§ 7. Early in the spring of the next year (89 n.c.) the cam- 
paign began. The Consul Pompoius Strabo moved northwards 
into the Picenian territory, while his cblleaguo Cato covered the 
passes leading do^vn from the Apennines into the Campagna of 
Rome. But Cato fell at the very outset -of the campaign in a 
skirmish, and the chief command on the south of the Apennines 
fell to his Lieutenant, Sylla. 

Sylla now exerted himself to the utmost to eclipse the military 
renown of his old Commander Maidus. He took the field with a 
small Roman division, supported by a strong auxiliarj’ force of 
Numidians and Moors, raised by his personal influence in Africa. 
With these troops he advanced within sight of the enemy’s 
entrenched camp in Campania. A gigantic Gaul came out and 
challenged any of Sylla’s men to single combat. The challenge 
was accepted by a Numidian, whose adroitness enabled him to 
lay low his huge antagonist. On this, the enemy’s host fled in 
consternation towards Nola ; and Sylla followed so closely, that 
the garrison of that city were obliged to close the gates which 

* It is impossible to say ir/im this change took place. The coin at the 
end of this Chapter bears the name of Papius in Osean characters, with only 
Two of the Allied Nations left. 
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tihey had opened to admit the fugitives 1 he active Roman fol- 
lowed up his first success so vigorously, that the enemy was 
obhged to leave Campania , and Sylla, leaving part of his army 
to mvest Nola, entered the Hirpiman country. Its towns sub- 
mitted , and Sylla prepared to pass into the Pentrian valleys, the 
last and strongest holds of Samnite freedom. 

§ 8. Meanwhile, the Consul Pompeius had been pursuing a 
course no less successful in the North. He had at first been 
defeated by Judacilius, who left Aframus to hold the Consul in 
check, while he repaired in person to Apulia But Pompeius 
routed Aframus, and invested Asculum, the first seat of the 
insurrection. As soon as this ill news reached Judacilius, he 
flew to the rehef of his native city, but only succeeded so far as 
to cut his way through the Boman lines and enter the gates with 
a few brave men Pompeius left his heutenants to blockade the 
place, which was desperately defended, and himself moved south- 
waids. The Allies' were compelled to shift the seat of govern- 
ment from Corfimura to ‘Bovianuiu, the chief stronghold of the 
Pentnan Sammtes 

Here then the war was to be decided While Pompeius de- 
scended from the North, Sylla was advancmg fiom the South 

§ 9 At this moment an attempt was made to negotiate. Pom- 
peius and Scato had an interview, at which Cicero — ^then a youth 
of seventeen, semng his first campaign in the Consul’s army — was 
present Se\tus, the Consul’s brother, came expressly from Borne 
to lend his good offices for promoting peace. “ I am,” said he 
to the Samnite Chie^ “by choice your fiiend, your enemy by 
necessity.” But the attempt proved unavaihng. 

Meanwhile, Sylla defeated the Sammte General Papius, and 
pushed on straight to Bovianum, where ho was in correspondence 
ivith some persons attached to the Roman mterest The place 
was betrayed to him ' 

About the same time an answer arrived firomMithndates. He 
bade the Samnites hold out firmly he was, he said, at present 
engaged m expelhng the Romans from Asia ; when that work was 
done, he would cross the sea, and assist them in crushing the 
she-wolf of Italy. But promises at such a juncture were equiva- 
lent to refusal. 

§ 10 On all hands, therefore, the fortune of Rome was in the 
ascendant Judacilius, finding that he could hold Asculum no 
longer, raised a funeral pile in sight of his banqueting-hall, and 
after a sumptuous entertainment given to his friends, drained a 
poisoned cup of wine to its dregs, ascended the fatal pile, and 
bade his guests set fire to it The place surrendered, and the 
Consul Pompeius treated the citizens with ruthless seventy , the 
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richer sorts wero beheaded ; the rest sold as slaves ; the houses 
rased to the ^i-ound. Among those reserved to grace his triumph 
was a boy named P. Ventidius Bassus, who afterwards became 
one of the best officers in the Roman array, and himself enjoyed 
a triumph for avenging the defeat of Crassus upon the Parthians. 
The JIarsians, Vestinians, Pelignians, and Mavrucinians now laid 
down their arms and submitted to Rome.* The brave Marsian 
Chief, Pompredius, fled into Apulia, pursued by Metellus Pius ; 
and venturing to give battle, was defeated and slain. Venusia 
returned to its allegiance. But Cauusium in Apulia and Nola in 
Campania were still hold by Samnite garrisons ; and the Samnites 
themselves in their mountains, with a imrtion of the Lucanians, 
still defied the Roman arms. 

The successful issue of the war was not purchased without 
heavy losses on the side of Rome. It is computed .that in 
the wliofo of this deadly struggle not fewer than 300,000 of the 
youth of Italy fell. I’he greater part of them belonged doubtless 
to the enemy. But when we speak of the enemy, it must be 
remembered that in every man who fell — whether Roman, Latin, 
or Italian — the Republic lost a soldier. 

§ 11. When it was too late, the Senate showed themselves 
forward in concession. In the early part of the second cam- 
paign, the Tribunes, M. Plotius Silvanus and C. Papirius Garbo, 
brought in a Law supplementary to the Julian Law, bj' which its 
privileges were granted not only to the Italian allies, but also to 
the burgesses of all allied cities in the provinces, who were at 
that time domiciled in Italy, provided that they registered their 
names before the Prarlor of the city within sixty days-t The 
Consul Pompeius emulated his predecessor by proposing a Jaw for 
advancing aU the citizens of the Gallic communities heyond the 
Po to the condition of Latin burgesses. 

§ 12. The practical que-stion that remained was the mode oi 
admitting the new citizens. It is evident that there were two 
distinct ways in w'hich this might be accomplished. First, the 
number of Tribes might have been retained as it was ; and the 
Italians might either have been distributed through the whole 
Thirty-five, or have been confined (like the Preedmen) to a cer- 
tain number. Of these plans, the former mode would have made 
the Italians masters of the Comitia on aU occasions ; the latter 

. * It must have been after the submission of these four nations that the 
Allies struck money with four figures instead of eight. The four shoHly after 
fell ter two. See the coins at the he.ad and foot of this Chapter. 

t The argument of Cicero in liis well-known speech for the poet Archias 
turns upon the provision of this haw. 
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would have looked like an insnlt and a degradation Or, secondly, 
the number of Tribes might bo incrca'-cd, and the new Tubes 
leserved for the Italians. This was the plan adopted. The 
Censors, L. Ctesar and P. Crassus, entered on their office during 
the present \ car ; and in the course of the year b.c.) thej 
proposed to form Ten new Tribes for the Italians alone, whose 
names were to bo registered as Homan citizens of these Tribes 
But the Civil War prevented the Censors from finishing their work. 

§ 13. The difficulties attached to the question of enfranchising 
the Italians showed that it was not a merely factious opposition 
which had hitherto been offered. The Senate indeed had shown 
an anxious disposition to settle the matter peaceably ; and the 
passing of the Law to extend the Franchise, before arms were 
laid down, proves that they gave up the stem maxim of the old 
llcpubhc, “ Spare the submissivi^ and war down the proud.” It 
was in fact impossible to adapt a Constitution originally fitted for 
a small Civic Community to a great Country. It was mamfest 
that the Italians would not rest satisfied with the scanty shore 
of direct power granted to them ; and yet it ivas hardly safe to 
grant them more, unless, indeed, some statesman m advance of 
" his time had suggested a plan resembling the modem system of 
lleprcseotativo Parhaments. But no such plan was thought of 
It may be said that the iiartial admission of the Italians to the 
franchise annulled the old Homan Constitution, and made an 
absolute Monarchy almost a political necessity. 

§ 14. Dunng the Social War the High Courts of Justice had 
been closed Of the great advocates, Crassus was dead, Anto- 
mus was absent from Home, Cotta, who had aspired to succeed 
to their fame, was in exile Hortcnsius, who was fast cstabhsh- 
ing his claim to bo considered the first orator of his day, was 
employed in the first year of the war ns a mere Legionary, in 
the second os a Tribune. Sulpicius, another eloquent speaker, 
had served as a Legate of the Consul Pompeius. Cicero, not yet 
eighteen, had just imbibed that distaste for a military life which 
attached him ever after to the Forum 
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ClIAPTEIi LIJI. , 

FIRST Civn, WAR. (88— 8G b.c.) 

§ I. Sylla niipoinfcd to llie command against Mitliridates. § 2. Attempt of 
t!ie young Nobles to relieve tbcmsclvcs of debt. § 3. The Tribune Sul- 
piciiis. §4. lie proposes to distribute tbn Italians among .all the Tribes. 
§ 5. Hiots : the law passed, and JIarius chosen to supersede Sylla. § C. 
Sylla Hies to his army at Nola. § 7. Marches upon Rome: joined by the 
otlicr Consul Q. Pompeius Rufus. § 8. Battle in streets of Rome. § 9. 
Marius and eleven others outlawed by the Senate. § 10. Death of Sul- 
pieius. § 11. Adventures of M.arius: he reaehes Africa. § 12. Unpopu- 
larity of Sylla ; Octavius and Cinna, Consuls : oath of Cinna : murder of 
Pompeius Rufus; Sylla leaves Itjilj'. § 13. Cinua puts himself .at the he.ad 
of the Italians : he is driven out of Rome, and dejirivcd of the Consulship. 
§ 14. The army at Nola declares for Cinna: the Italians rise in aims. 
§ 15. Marius returns to Italy: joins Cinna. § IG. Efforts of the Senate: 
Pompeius Stnabo enters Rome. § 17. Blockade of Rome by four armies. 

§ 18. Death of Pompeius : surrender of Rome. § 19. The M.arian Mas- 
saoi'e. § 20. Sertorius siaughters the slaves. § 21. Death of Catulus and 
others. § 22. Seventh Consulship and death of M.arius. 

§ 1. Marius was tlie cause of the First Civil AYar ; hut the per- 
son who g!ive occasion to its outhreak was Mithridates, .King oi 
Pontus. “We have said that in the second year of the Social War 
this remarkable man encouraged the insurgents to hope for his 
support as soon as he had expelled the Eomans from .^ia. .Ihe 
details of this enterprise will bo given in the next chapter. , Here 
we must be content with stating that, before the end of the year 
89 n.c., the Senate had determined upon war, and a Commander 
was to be chosen. In the mind of Marius, this Commander could 
be none other than himself : he had long fixed his eye upon the 
East, and had done what in him lay to hasten a rupture. Late 
events had shown him that Sylla, whom he hated, might become 
a formidable rival; and he left his sumptuous villa at iMisenum 
for a house adjoining the Forum. He daily frequented that 
busy place, and, notwithstfinding his increasing age and corpu- 
lence, again joined in the military exercises of the Campus, 
trusting that thus he should be always in the sight of the People. 
But the glory won by Sylla in the Social War marked him as the 
jierson to whom the command was due ; and, as he w.as Consul- 
elect, his appointment was regarded as a matter of course. In 
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tho heart of Sfarius hatred was inado intense bj disappoint- 
ment; and ho delermmed, cost what it might, to secure the 
command for himself, 

§ 2. Circmnstaiiccs favoured Ins design. Tho business of 
faiming tho rovonun increased o\ory day tho wealth of tho 
Equcstiian Order. To them all who needed money resorted 
Tliey demanded high rates of intcicst; but lavish expenditure 
was tho fashion among tho } oung Nobles Some of tho<io who 
were heavenly burtheiied with debt rahed up an old law, by 
which usurious Jiitcrcst was forbidden, and refused to pay moio 
than was by this law allowed. A caso was brought before the 
Pnntor Asellio, who allowed tho noble debtors to prosecute their 
cieditors for illegal usury. The fuiy of tho Knights rose to the 
utmost ‘ Asellio .was assaulted and murdered. 

§ 3 Among the Tribunes of tho year was P. Sulpicius, a master 
of lofty and pathetic oloquenco,® who had been a fnend of tho 
unfortunate Drusus, and was animated by bitter enmity against 
Q. Pompoms Rufus, Sj’lla’s colleague in the Consulship. This was 
the person whom old Planus now selected ns his political agent, * 
as ho had foimorly chosen Saturninus. Manus held up before 
his ardent imagination the treasures of Mithndatcs, making 
largo promises of what might bo expected if the command 
weie transferred to himself. Sulpicius caught eagerly at the 
oOfer. 

§ 4 There was no inclination among tho People of Rome to 
supersede Sylla. But if tho Italians could exercise a weight in 
the Gomitia proportional to their numbers, it was jdam that 
hlanus, always a favouiite with the Italian countrymen, would 
be secure of the appointment. Sulpicius, therefoio, boldly gavo 
notice of a sweeping measure of Reform, by which tho Italians 
were to be distnbuted evenly* through all the Tribes, and so 
placed on a level with the Old Citizens. Thus in every Tribe the 
New Citizens, comprising Italians and Preedmon, would form a 
majority, and thus the votes of tho Tribes would be'at tho dis- 
posal of Manus. 

§ 5 It was not to be expected that tho Old Citizens would 
tamely submit to be overiidden As tho day' for voting drew 
nigh, battles with stones and staves wctd of daily occurrence. 
The Consuls endeavoured to xiostponc tho day of conflict by xiro- 
claiming a Justitium or General Hohdaj, the effect of which 
was to suspend all public business. But tho Tnbune declared 
his intention to proceed to a vote, just as if the Consuls had 
issued no proclamation ; and ordered a body of 3000 young men 

* " Maxime omniuin giandis ct tmgicas Orator.” — Cicero, Brut 55 
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1.0 alUftltl lliiii, wilh <,'oiiC(;.l!(:<l <]ri’c:'utv, ifi flu; J'oniiii ; they v.x-r(; 
to Hlriko wlmn hi_> ooinniiimlijd, not i.jiariii;^ even Hiu Ctiii.suls, if 
need were. On (lie (tiipoiiited <lny llie Trilaifio ro.'K-, arid decl.ircd 
llm jiroclanmtinii of tlie I’liblie Holiday ille^'al, on llio jjrouiul that 
there wn.'^ no Kjiccial cininc for it.* A loud outcry arose from 
tlie Old OitizeiiM ; upon which, at a «ign from the Tribune, hi.a 
adherents drew their d,njj[,’crH. Their opponent;) fled, I’onipoiiiH 
only escaped by hiiiin;; hiuiRcIf: bin non, who was married to 
.Sylla’a dauj,'liter, was rnlhleH;)ly murdered. .Sylla fled into the 
house <)f Aluriu.s, whicli faced the Toruin, whence ho vwi obliged 
to return, and declare the .Tusliliuni at an end, Tho l.aws then 
passed without oiipo.sition ; and, ns a matter of course, the 
oominand in tho iMithridalic War was tran-sferred to Marius. 

§ (i. >Sylla went straight from the ronirn to hi.s e.arnp before 
N'ola (for the Sainuitcn had not yet surrendered that town), with 
tho purpose of hurrying to the Kast. Jlut he Iiad already been 
sujicmedod ; and two ofiicora arrived in camj) bearing a com- 
mi.sflion from Jrariu.s to assume the command. .Sylla was now 
cornpoliod to take a deci.sivo part. Kithor lie must submis- 
sively rc.sigii or mu.sl vindicate hi.s right by force. Tho name of 
Civil War was not yot familiar to itoman cars; and before ho 
committed himself to actual ho.slilitic.s, he rc.solved to sound the 
inclination.s of his troops. Ho summoned them to tho Pitc- 
torium. Ho enlarged on the insults that had been ofl'ercd to 
himself; gave (hem to understand that, nnle.ss he remained in 
command; their liojics of booty from tho Jlithridatic War must 
end : and conclnded by a hope that they ivoiild obey lii.s orders. 
Tlie men gave a ready interpretation to bis last words by calling 
upon liim to lead them to Home, and proved their ze.al by stoning 
to death tho oflicors sent by Marius. .Sylla, fully assured, ordered 
sis Legions to got \inder arms. The superior officers, however, 
shrunk from lending countenance to ciri! w.ar; and all, E.avc one 
Qna'stor, fled to lionio, _ 

§ 7 . In tho City tho consternation was great. The Senate, 
more from fear of Jilariu.s .than of their own good will, sent to 
dem.and erf .Sylla why he was in arms again.st his conntrj'. “To 
set her at libort}',” was tho only answer he vouchsafed. The 
Pnutoi's then went out, invested with all tho ensigns of their 
office : hut tho soldiers broke their fascc.s, and stripped them of 
their robes. Sylla meimlime continued to advance. Tlio officers 
who had deserted him were replaced by persons of note, who had 
fled from Homo : above all, ho wn.s joined by his colleague and 
kin.sman, Q. Pompeitis Hufus ; and henceforth .all his acts ran in 

• A .Iii.ilidum wa.5 procl.iimcJ for some groat Irimnph or dis.asler, — in the 
former c-ase aa-ompaiii^ by a Suiijilicati or I'ltblic Tliauk.sgiving. 
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tlic joint name of the two Consiik of the year, — a fact \iluch 
had great authority over men’s minds. 

§ 8 The prompt audacitj' of Sylla took ilarius and Sulpicms 
by surprise They had not calculated on his daring to maich a 
Roman army against Romo. To gain time, they sent a last cm* 
bossy, in the name of the Senate, icqucsting the Consuls to 
stop the march' of the army till the Fathers had come to some 
resolution. Sylla, now about fi\o miles, from the gates, pro- 
mised to comply; but no sooner had the euvojs turned their 
backs, than ho despatched two officers uith a detachment 
to occupy the high ground adjoining the Rsquihue By a 
rapid maich they weio enabled to bcuo the Colline Gate, and 
penetrate into the City , but their pi ogress was stopped by the 
People, who throw tiles and stones upon them from the house- 
tops. Meantime the Consuls had come up mth their whole 
force Pompoms pushed forward with one Legion to support 
the troops at the Colline Gate ; another Legion seized the Caili- 
montane Gate ; a third turned the Aventmo, and occupied the 
Subhoian Bridge ; a fourth was left in rcseive before the walls ; 
while Sylla with the remaining two entered the City. 

His opponents, meantime, had assembled a considerable force ; 
and in the district botucon the Cmlian and the Esquilinc, armed 
soldiers for the first time cucouniored in the streets of Romo 
Sylla’s men were beaten back, till, seizing an eagle, he threw 
himself into the thick of the fray. Sfcann’liilc, his icscrvo Legion 
entered the city and attacked Manus in fiank from the Subuira. 
The old General, finding his position turned, letrcatcd to the 
Capitol, whence ho issued a inoclaraation ofi’eimg liberty to all 
slaves who would join his banner. But this despeiate act only 
revealed his weakness, and oven those who had hitherto sup- 
ported lum dispersed. Planus and Sulpicms, with aU their 
chief friends, sought safety in flight 

§ 9. Meantime Sylla had marched his I/igions in good order 
down the Sacred Way into the Forum, and lestored pubhc con- 
fidence by infiicting summary punishment upon all plunderers. 
Next morning ho addressed the People m a set speech, de- 
ploring the extremity to which he had been forced by piofligatc 
demagogues. From the Forum the Consuls jirocceded to the 
Senate-house A Decree was issued, by which twelve persons 
wore proclaimed traitors Among these, the most eminent weie 
Manus, his son, his step-son Gianius, and the Tribunes Sul- 
picius and Albiuovanus. Against this aibitiaiy Decree no one 
had courage to laiso a voice exccjit Q. bcanola, the Augur. 
“Nevei,” said the old lawer, “will I consent to declare Caius 
Manus an outlaw ” 
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Marius was left absolutely alone upon the swampy beach He 
walked weanly to an old man s hut, who concealed him in a hole 
near the river, and coiered him with reeds Fiescntly some of 
his pursuers came up, and demanded wheie Marius was Afraid 
of being discovered, the fugitive lose fiom his hiding-place and 
dashed into the marsh He was peiceived and dragged out, 
and his captors conve 3 'ed him, neaily naked and covered with 
mud, to hlintumiE. Here he was given over to the magistrates 
of the town, who had received a circular letter from the Con- 
suls, ordering them to put Manus to death if he should fall into 
their hands. But the magistrates, not hkmg to incur such 
responsibility, referred the matter to the Town Council 
The CouncU voted that Sylla’s orders should be obeyed, and 5 
Gauhsh slave was sent with orders to put the old General to 
death It was dark, and, as the man entered the room where 
Manus was lymg, he saw the old man’s eyes glarmg through the 
darkness, wlule a deep voice exclaimed “Fellow, darest thou 
slay Cams Marius?” He threw down his sword and fled, crying, 
“I cannot slay Cams Manus ” By the conmvance of the Magis- 
trates, the fugitive escaped to Ischia, where he joined Granms, 
and a friendly ship was found to convey him to Africa Hear- 
ing that his son had already arnved, he was emboldened 
to land near the site of ancient Carthage But the Praitor Sex- 
tihus sent him orders to qmt the Province without delay 
Manus with sdent indignation gazed fixedly on the messenger, 
till the man demanded what answer he should take back to the 
Praitor “ToU him,” said the old General, “that you have seen 
Cams Marius sitting among the rmns of Carthage ” 

Soon after, he ■was joined by his son, who had endeavoured 
to gain support from Hiempsal, King of Numidia The ypuug 
man had been received ■with outward kindness, but was in fact 
detamed as prisoner, tiU he was taught to escape by the com- 
passion of one of the King’s misti esses. After this, Marius 
remained in Afnca without molestation. 

§ 12. Meanwhile Sylla at Borne was not without his diffi- 
culties Ue found both Senate and People so shocked by the 
intrusion of armed legions within the sacred preemets of the 
city, that he thought it prudent to send back the troops to their 
old quarters in Campania, while he remained himself to settle 
matters in his o'wn favour, before he took his departure for the 
East The Senate, on his motion, issued a Decree by which the 
laws of Sulpicms weie declared null and void, and thus the 
Italian voters were again deprived of the advantages granted 
them by those laws, while Sylla’s appointment to the Oriental 
command resumed its force. ^ But there was no disposition to 
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oilico which h.“<l bi’cii coiif* m tl hy tho of th** IVojile ; niid 
thi’ii ho rent Im roho aiul thn'w hiin'-olf «ni ilie frroiiiid TJio 
iHiwoii'cd ».i,’ht of ivCon>'ul iu ihi' nllilmle nuiiud (jio i iKcojitihlo 
fi -1>iii.< (if ll.o i.ii’ii. All looj. the inlh of oli'tlioiKo to him rm 
C(' ii'*ul I’lit Cimn not only ndtlrt •• od hiiii‘'fir to lln’ Itomnii 
h-iMon wlioWiTo iK'Vninii'iinj'Koln ; h<* nl oiiiMtcil thoSiiiiiiite 
pirn* on r.f Xo’n to iiinhc roininon cnii'o with him ny.'iiiist the 
old Kiminii ciiirriit In a rinnhr ^trmll h>* ili'rliimul in the 
towns of It.sly which hnd Intih Iwcii <•ll■:a"l d in the Social War. 
l'\cr. wl'i’ri' he v.T neciv* <1 with rtithii‘*i.A''m The .‘'oiml Wni 
n.rs rcsivo'l i!iid('riidiflfniitn.'iut A I'oii'iil nj-ijic.orcd as theii 
Ifvlcr, .111(1 M.iriiis, th(' }*rc.it« t, Gcm ntl of Home, s.ai l.nowii to 
fisonr thr.r chitn'- t iiiha vas ‘oon at tin he.id of ii formhlAbh* 
nnny Ammi? tin ofJleer. v ho Bcrejited < ommiasioii'i from him 
Tiny he nil. led Cn r.ijdtniA t'.irho nin! Q hf-rtornn, men who 
pl.iiid jT.'iit inrl.s in the followine je.ir , 

5 hi N’e'-.i. of the'*' prori ediii looii n.’iehtil old Mnriiis 
in Afiici, where he a -(’mhkd ihoiit a thoiii itid ikspcrAtc 
men. and. Inndiii? in Ktninn, eoon foniid himself in commnml 
of A lirj'i fere , which wn* hroiipht into order h^ his hahite 
of c.iwmaiid. He nho mnd<5 hum elf m-’der of a Miinll but 
Wcll-iiijwiinted fl<(l. He w.n now in a rondit'on to tic.it with 
* 'inn.i, and otren d to acccjit a commi'-''ioii under him as Coii- 
aiil Cmin'H olVic.rw adviM.l him to clo''e with thn offer, nil 
exccjil .serlonm Tin’s i I'leioiis nnn, who had rened under 
Mnnii'i III the Cirnbriaii IV.ir, and had {.■.lined distinclinn in the 
w.irn'’.iin' I the Allies A. nred the * v,a"e tLm]icr(if hisold general, 
and ndiised Ciiiii'i not to compromise his e.ni'-u b^ iinitiiig it to 
th.it of 7iInniiH, Hal i.hen Cnina roiif<s<-cil that he had ojn>ned 
a com'sjiondenee with Manna in Africa .'^ertoniis withdrew his 
objections Cmmi otlen d to Manns the rani, of IVocoiisiil, I’lil 
tbe old man gninh refiired all ninibB of honour. 

< 10, Mtanwlnle the .‘•eimle hid hem exoriin;; thcmselscs to 
collect troops for the defciite of the city, from tlie friendly ht ites 
of lt.ilj and from Cisaljime Gaul. TJiey Bent ordei-s to I’oiiipcms 
.Slrobo to lirmi; up Iiik army. Tliej ihrcclcd Molcllus I’lUfc, who 
was employed in rediicmg the fa,minilcs, to miiho what icrmH 
he could t.illi the tiicmy, and hasten to lionic. MctulItiH ]in> 
gered , I’ompcius advanced to thu Collinu (into, where liu main- 
t.iincd an obBtm.itc reserve, and heenicd uncertain whether ho 
hlioiild join the Keiiato or go over to Manus Hut after soiiio 
fruitle-s mlrigiics he at length entored Homo, and '•s'l^iis 
troops to the scanly force of the Coustil G nvmi-^S^^ ' * 'v 
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§ 17. The armies of the assailanis now drew close round 
Rome, so as to invest it on every side. Cinna took his post near 
tlio Colline Gate, so as to intercept communications with the 
north and north-cast. Carho lay on his left, so as to command 
the roads which a 2 )proached Rome from the east ; Sertorius on 
his right, so as to bar all passage from Etruria and the north- 
west. Marius himself took up his position on the Tiber, across 
which he threw a bridge, so as to communicate with Garbo on 
the one side and Sertorius on the other. Thus placed, with 
large forces at their command, the allied generals calculated on 
reducing the city by famine. 

§ 18. Pompeius, after aiding Octavius to defeat an attempt of 
Marius upon Janiculum, died suddenly, and a plague broke out 
wliich decimated the Senatorial army. By this time Motellus had 
quitted Samniuin, and encamped upon the Alban Hills. Here he 
was visited by some of the soldiers of Pompeius, who in vain en- 
treated Ifim to take the chief command ; but he contented himself 
with threatening Cinna’s rear. Great part of his troo 2 }s, tired of 
inaction, deserted or returned borne ; and the Senate, left almost 
defenceless, determined on attempting negotiations. A de 2 >uta- 
tiou of Senators now arrived in the cam23 of Ginna, who' prefaced 
all proceedings by asking whether they were pro 2 >ared to treat 
with him “ as Consul.” They had no instructions on this point, 
and returned to Rome, while Cinna advanced his camp within a 
dart’s throw of the gates. A second de 2 Jutation arrived, and 
humbly saluted him as Consul. He received them sitting in his 
chair of state, with his Lictors on either side. The Deputies 
asked nothing more than that before entering the city he would 
take an oath not to suffer a general massacre. Cinna answered 
gently, and promised not to authorise any slaughter ; but all 
hopes inspired by the moderation of his language were damped 
by the aspect of old Marius. He stood behind the Consul’s chair, 
in mean apparel, with his hair and beard rough and long (for 
they had been left untrimmed ever since the day on which he 
had fled from Rome), and with a sullen frown upon his brow. 
But the Senate had little room for choice. Hastily they passed 
a Decree, inviting Cinna, Marius, and their partisans to enter the 
City. Marius ironically re 2 flied, that ho had been formally i^ro- 
cliiimed a traitor, and must be formally restored to his rights. 
But before a second Decree could issue, he had entered the City 
with the army. 

■§ 19. Rome was treated as a conquered city. The soldiers, 
consisting of slaves and vagabonds of aU kinds, combined with 
Italians smarting from the late war, were let loose to 2 flunder. 
The'unfortunate Octavius, assured by his astrologers, was slain 
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while f-cittd niion liii CoiiMthr chair oil Mio •Tanicuhini. lln 
^la\l•;h^t'r was hut the p’^'hulc to Ji * cries of horn We hulchencs 
"'larius had rciunictl in llolj full of the iiiemoi \ of his ii:tioini> 
iiioH'- flishi, lie was iviieiuled cacrywhciv hr a hand of niflinns, 
who had orders to itnke down any per on of muIc whom their 
nia'-tc- ]n'*''ed without the coiiitisy of a rahile. The t^enaton 
who had ojijHi'td his nc-all from cmIc wen* ntr.ong his firvl 
\ictiinv 1\ l.tMltihis. C. Ktimitoriii’', M. thins, and othcra 
wore cut down, and thcr bodies diwajcd Ihronj^h tlie pnhhc 
phci's, i'. Cnesiis. riceinK with his ron, hnii«idf iduw* the hoy, 
ami was then cut down hj the i>ui>tii'i'« CV-nr, author of 
the l.aw for cnfranchisini; the Itdiof', and his hmllur Cains, 
wen' nmrdered in their own hous<,« Q Anchnrins eatuo in pup- 
jdianl fiie-c to Manus, wlicn he was e.icnficiitg in the Capitol; 
tint the rokiillcrs old man ordtied the supphant to he cut down 
in the sen prccnicla of the Templo and his hojy cast into the 
street Tlie example of Manns was folloi.cd hy all who hod 
priaate a’.ron,’S to naci.pe, or dehls to cii'irtl Many Km';hls 
Were ma-sacrid. douhtt-'S hy their debtors Slavta, drunk with 
pa-ssjiiH and licence, wn vkid n lc«s discrimmatiiig aongc.ancu 
upon all a.ho All in their waj. Jhit hen* it must he recorded 
that many were rand in the devotion of their houhchold elaves. 
Cormitns was jtuismd to Ini hmnu hy eome of the png of 
Manila; Inselnes hung up one of the cnrp’cs, which were hut 
too ple.itiful. with their »ii leler's pld rin;; upon the, hand ; and 
when the murdenrH hurst into the house, these faithful Ma\ts 
pretendtd that thev hud autiripated the deed of Mood, and hythis 
pious fraud eaved their inoiter. The orator Antonins, who had 
w.aniih espoused fsjila'H cause, f SI apod from Homo and was coii- 
ctaUil in a cotinlr, -house hy his elaics Ihit one of these siiniilo 
intn, in hujmg wine, told the Miitnei that he mirt ha\e good 
Inpior, mice it was (iio ^^hlbl>cred) for the special use of tho 
great oialor Anliiiiins 'I he treachennis dealt r liash'ncd with 
the laws to Maims, who onlered the orator's head to he hrought 
to him and placed it on the table as the chief oniaineiit of the 
b inqucU 

5 ii», Ciniin hoon heaanic weary of hloodhhed. Serloriiis looked 
on with deep thsgust, especially wlien lie baw the enfranchised 
slaves giaing n loose to eter^ licentious jiassioii with a Baccluv- 
nahan glee which excites ]Mly, not only for the Miffeioi's, but 
also for those who hy ill-tiealment had been degraded into 
sat ages. By the permission of the Consul, Sui tonus fell upon 
them tilth a body of his own lioops, and slew suvend thousands 
By this rude jublicc order was in some degioo restored. 

^ 21. But some pci>ons who had escaped the massaoio’had 
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been- too conspicuous to remain unpunished, and against them 
the mockery of legal forms was put in motion. The most emi- 
nent of these were L. Cornelius ileruLi, Flamen of Jupiter, and 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, colleague of Marius in his Cimbric triumph. 
Merula ^vas a quiet and respectable man, whose only offence was 
that he had unwillingly superseded Cinna in the Consulship. 
For this he was indicted ; and knowing , that indictment was 
equivalent to condemnation, he repaired to the great Temple on 
the Capitol, and opening his veins bled to death. Catulus, like 
Antonias, had offended Marius by opposing his recal from exile. 
Some influential friends endeavoured to awaken in the breast 
of the stem old man some generous memory of the days when 
he had refused to triumph over the barbarians without Catulus 
to share his triumph. But in vain. “ He must die," was the 
only answer vouchsafed. Catulus shut himself up in a newly- 
plastered room, lighted a charcoal fire, and died by suffocation. 
Sylla himself was beyond reach ; but Ins house was rased to the 
ground, his property confiscated, and himself proclaimed a traitor. 
His wife Cascilia and his children fled to join him in Greece. 

Of all Senators put to death in these days of Terror, the heads 
were exposed upon thc Eostra, a ghastly tribute to the manes 
of the Tribune Sulpicius, who was the first Roman citizen thu.s 
dishonoured. The bodies of all were left unburied, to be de- 
voured by dogs and birds. But it must be obsen-ed that the 
Massacre of ^lariiis differed widely from the Proscriptions of 
later times. It was a burst of savage passion, which lasted for 
a few hours, and was not marked by any systematic rules of 
murder and confiscation. 

§ 22. The short remainder of the year pas.sed.in gloomy tran- 
quillity. News of Sylla’s victories in the East from time to time 
disturbed the satisfaction of the conquerors. But for the pre- 
sent they were absolute. Cjnna remained sole Consul till the 
Kalends of January of 60 b.c., when Marius for the seventh 
time, and Cinna for the second, assumed the fasces without 
election. On the first day of his authority, Jlarius ordered one 
Se.xt. Licinius, a Senator, to be th^o^vn down the Tarpeian Rock, 
without even the form of a trial, — a sad presage of what might 
follow. But Marius, since his return, had given liimself to wine 
and riotous living; and his iron constitution, worn out by 
former labours, and especially by his late strange sufferings, 
sank under an inflammatory fever. The hero of six Consulships 
died in thirteen days after he had seen his chertshed e.xpecta- 
tions fulfilled by the seventh tenure of that high office, — hated 
by his enemies, feared even by his fi iends. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

KIBST MITHRIDATIC W AR. (88—84 B.C ) 

§ 1, Rise of kingdom of Pontus ancestors of Mithndatcs. §2 Uis youth, 
education, and character § 3, His conquests from Pontus to the Borjs- 
thenes. alliance with Tigranes of Armenia. § 4 , Seizes Cappadocia: 
infervention of bjlln. ^ 5. In the time of the Social War, seizes 
Bithyiii.i, while Tigianes imades Cappadocia: Aquilhus sent to lestore 
Nicomedes, ^ 6 hlithndatcs imndes Roman Proyince . treatment of 
Aqiiillius, § 7. Honours paid to hlithndatcs Massacre of Italians. § 8 
Athens rerolts' Archelnus sent by Mithndatcs to garrison Firaieiis 
§ 9. Sylla lands in Epirus . assault and siege of Piraieus : gallant defence 
of Archelaus. §10. Siege of Piraieus raised' fall of Athens. §11. 
Archclaiis retires by sea' fall of Pineeus. §12. Sylla defeats Archelaus 
at Cliicronca. § 13. Marches to intercept Flaccns : returns and defeats 
Archelaus at Orchomenus ' winters in Thessaly. § 14. Flaccns inm-dered 
b} Fimbnn at Nicomedia. § 15. Fimbna nearly surprises Mithndatcs at 
Petgamus. § 16 Negotiations of Sylla and Archelaus. § 17. Sylla 
advances into Thrace : meets Mitbndatrs in Troad : Peace concluded. 
§ 18. Attacks Fimbnn. his death. § 19. Lcaies Mureua in Asia' spends 
remainder of 84 n c in Greece. 

§ 1 It will be necessary to go back in order to gam a clear per- 
ception of the causes which led to the Mithridatic War. 

After the battle of Magnesia, Asia Mmor was broken up into a 
number of potty principalities, jealous of one another. Eumenes 
of Pergamus was rewarded by the addition of Lydia and some 
, other districts to his rule , but m time the kingdom of PcrgainiD' 
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became a Eoman Province under the proud title of Asia,* just 
as the name of Libj'a or Africa had been be.stowed on tho Pro- 
vince formed out of the territory of Carthage. Bithynia to the 
north, since Prusias declared his inability to protect Han- 
nibal, had fallen completely under Eomaii influence. At this 
time it was governed by Nicomedes II., grandson of Pru- 
sias. Cappadocia was subject to a prince named Ariarathes. 
Galatia, not yet united into one principality, was ruled by native 
chiefs. 

But a country beyond these distant realms demahds our chief 
attention. Dui'ing the weakness of the latter Persian monarchy, 
the Satraps of Pontus, that is, the mountainous country along the 
south shore of tho Euxine from the Ealys eastward, had asserted, 
their independence. In the wars between tho successors of 
Alexander, the ruler of Pontus, Mithridates by name, raised his 
principality to a kingdom. His descendants extended their 
power over part of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia till Mithridates V. , 
called Euergetes, assisted Rome in her war against Aristouicus, 
and was rewarded with a considerable portion of Phrj'gia. 
This Mithridates was assassinated at SinopC, his capital, about 
the year 120 B.o., and was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI., 
commonly called Dionysos or Eupator, who w’as then a boy of 
about twelve years old.f This was the man who became famous 
as the competitor of Rome for the sovereignty of the East. 

§ 2. In later times it was remembered that at his birth a comet 
blazed in the heavens so large in size as to reach from tho zenith 
to the horizon, — a sign of his destined greatness. But during 
his boyhood the fates seemed adverse. Tho Senate revoked the 
gift conferred upon his father. His guardians attemjited his 
life both by poison and the dagger ; but he escaped all perils 
marvellpusly. It was commonly believed that his constitution 
was enabled to defy tho attacks of poison by tho habitual \ise of 
antidotes. What education he received was given by Greek 
masters at Sinop6. So excellent was his memory that he is said 
to have been master of five-and-twenty languages, so as to be able 
to converse in their own tongue with all the tribes who composed 
his motley Empire. His appreciation of Hellenic superiority is 
attested by the employment of Greeks both for military and 
civil administration 5 and his cultivated taste is disclosed by the 

« .Sometimes called Proconsular Asia. Hence it is that persons, being 
already in Phrygia or Galatia, speak of going into Asia, as in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xri. G; compare xii. 22, 2G, 27, &c. 

f On his coins the name is spelt Mithmd.atcs. Tlic Romans changed it, 
ns was their wont. So, for instance, MariraXia became in I.atin Massili.'i 
’tIaririr»£tir«'W .Masiiiiss. 1 , &c. 
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artistic skill disiilaycd in the execution of his coins The great 
silver piece figured at the head of this chapter is one of the most 
admirable medals that came from the ancient mints. He was 
fond of huntmg in the mountains of Fontus, and thus obtained 
vigour of constitution, quickness of eye, and promptness of deci- 
sion. In all respects he stood far above the common run of 
Oriental despots. 

§ 3. When he undertook the government, he seemed himseli 
at home by the murder of his nearest relatives. Findmg his 
neighbours, Hicomedes of Bithj’nia and Ariarathcs of Cappa- 
docia, secured by Boraau protection, he sought scope for his 
mihtary ambition in the North. There he formed an alliance 
ivith Farisades, King of Bosporus, as the eastern portion of the 
Cnmea was then called, and assisted him in reducing the whole 
of that Feninsula to submission At the death of Farisades, 
Mithndates took possession of the Crimea, and coins beanng his 
name are still found about Kertch and Kaffa. The whole eastern 
coast-land of the Euxme,,knowu to the Greeks under the name 
of Colchis, as weU as the country between the Kuban and the 
Borysthenes, owned his sway. On the East he strengthened 
himself by alliance with Tigranos, Bang of Armenia, who married 
his daughter j and having thusj in the course of about thirty 
years fiom his accession (120-90 b c )r raised himself to the pos- 
session of a formidable Empire, he considered himself not unequal 
to a conflict with Rome herself 

§ 4 So early as the year 93 b c the state of Cappadocia invited 
interference Ariarathes, married to a sister of llHthndates, had 
been put to death by the agency of that monarch ; and soon after 
Ariobarzanes, a native chief, was advanced to the sovereignty ; 
but he was driven out by the King of Fontus. Then foUowed a 
quarrel for Cappadocia between Mithndates and Nicomedes. 
Sylla, commissioned by the Senate to settle these disputes, 
restored Ariobarzanes. For the time Mithndates submitted, 
but the aiTOgant language of Manus (p. 479) prepared him for a 
future war against the proud Republic 

§ 5. Two years later the Social War broke out Mithridates 
availed liimself of the opportunity afforded by the disturbances 
in the West to extend his own power in the East. Nicomedes 
of Bithynia was just dead, and the King of Fontus seized his 
kmgdom ; he also interfered in Cappadocia, and Anobarzanes 
was agam forced to rehnquish his throne for the second time. 
The Senate were too much occupied at home to attend to these 
proceedings till late in the year 89 b c , when M’ Aquillms, the 
conqueroi of the Slaves in Sicily, was sent to restore the son of 
Nicomtdes to thet hrone of Bithynia, and Anobarzanes to that 
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of Ciippadocia. Jlitlirklatos n-.'imi yielded, and tlio fugitive Kinga 
again took pos.sc.s.sion of their throne.s; hut Af]uilliu» gave young 
Nicoinede.s to under.",lund tliat a Inrgcs.s jnu.st ho paid to those 
who had re.stoicd him, and urged liim to raise tlio necc.ssary 
money by an inroad into the dominions ofthoKingof I’ontus. 
Mithridates at once (le.spalclicd envoy.s to head-quarters to mako 
complaints of jNicomedes. 

§ G, Tho Homan oflicers gravely heard the I'onlio envoys, and 
di.smissed them without a satisfactory nn.siver. Mithridates 
probably expected this result, and resolved to take the Jaw into 
nis own hands, h’is Generals, Archclaus and Neoptolcinus, fell 
ui)on Nicomcdcs while ho wn.s idtindcring, and utterly defeated 
him. A similar fate befel Aquillius and other Homan officers 
who endeavoured to siijiport tho Hitliynian King. Thu.s the road 
to tlio Roman Province lay ojicn to Mithridates. . 

Without hesitation ho pushed forward at the head - of his vic- 
torious troops. Almost everywhere his advent was welcomed as 
that of a deliverer. Aquillius sought shelter iu Mytilen6 ; but 
tho Lesbians delivered him up to Mithn’date.s, who sent Jiim 
round tho cities of tho Province .seated upon an ass, with a 
proclamation stating that to his covetous dealing alone the war 
was due, and then put him to death by having molten gold 
pom'ed down his throat. 

§ 7. To justify the character of Deliverer, Mithridates set free ' 
all 23risonors of Asiatic race, excused men fr6m military service 
for five years, j’omitted taxes duo to tho Roman Government, 
and cancelled n iiortion of pidvato debts. All that Asiatic enthu- 
siasm could bestow of honour was heaped upon him. He was 
welcomed at tho gates of every city by festal irrocessions. He 
was saluted as the preserver of Asia, as Dionysos her present 
and protecting Deity. During the winter be took up bis resi- 
dence at Pergamus, and celebrated bis nuptials with a young 
Greek of Stratonicea. But while he seemed to be given up to 
enjoyment, an edict wont forth to every city in tho Pi-ovince of 
Asia, ordering the peoide to massacre all Italians found within 
their borders. , This savage order was obeyed with alacrity. On 
one day, no less than 80,000 persons were slaughtered. 

§ 8. A wider field now opened itself to the ambition of Mithri- 
dates. Aristion, an Epicurean irbilosopber of Athens, fiersuaded 
the people of that famous city to rise against Rome, assumed 
sovereign power, and invited hlithridates to support the revolt. 
Archelaus, the ICing’s best General, was despatched to Pirceeus 
at the bead of a large force. Most of tho Greek communities 
joined in the Athenian insurrection. Italians were everywhere 
massacred, as in Asia. 
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§ 9 Such uas the state of things ^vhen SjUa landed in Epirus 
with about 50,000 men. He spent some time in .^toha and 
Thessaly to collect supplies, and then, advancing to Athens, 
attempted to take Pincus by escalade ; but the walls were the 
walls of Pericles, nearly 80 feet high, and regularly built of mas 
sire stone The rash attempt was repulsed, and the Roman 
General found it necessai'y to besiege the xdace in form. The 
stones of the Long Walls uere used to form two great em- 
bankments sloping upwards against the walls When all was 
, ready, two huge battenng-towers wore brought up these inchned 
planes, and began to play upon the walls ; but Archelaus bafQed 
all the skill and industry of the Roman engineers, and repelled 
every assault 

§ 10. Winter was now far spent , and Sylla, despairing of the 
capture of Pineeus, unless he were able to invest it by sea as well 
as by land, sent LucuUus, who was senung as his Legate, to Egypt, 
Rhodes, and Syria to collect ships for this purpose. While expect- 
mg his return, Sylla determined to employ his whole force in taking 
the city of Athens. Duiing the siege of Piraieus, the blockade of 
the City) distant about h\ e miles, had been steadily continued. 
Aristion and his courtiers lived m luxury but the people were 
reduced to the extremity of famine ; and, but for the strength of 
the walls, they could have offered little resistance After some 
time, a weak place was found, and the whole besieging aiTny poured 
m. SyUa, enraged by the part taken by the Athenians, left the 
soldiery to wreak their passion on the miserable citisens Ans- 
tion with a few troops had withdrawn into the Acropohs But 
want of water soon obliged him to surrender at disci etion. 

§ 11 Athens was taken on the 1st of March, 86 B C ; and 
Sylla’s whole force being now available, he determined to attempt 
a fresh assault upon Firaeeus, though LucuUus had not yet 
returned. Archelaus had been expecting succours sent through 
Boeotia under command of the Kmg’s son. But the young pnnce 
had died, and Taxiles, the general left in command, had halted in 
Thessaly. Archelaus therefore, seeing no prospect of relief, 
sailed to Thermopylio, where he jomed Taxiles Pirieeus now 
suriendered, and SyUa avenged himself for his long disappoint- 
ment by burnmg the dockyards and arsenals, and aU the buildmgs 
of old histone fame in that celebrated place 

§ 12 Meanwhile, Aichelaus and Taxiles bad advanced with 
their combmed forces, m the hope of surpnsing Sylla withm the 
confines of Attica. But the active Roman was iii Bceotia before 
them, and Archelaus retreated towards .the Eunpus, closely 
foUowed by the Romans. The army of the Mithndatic Generals 
is stated at 100,000 men, with 10,000 horse and 90 sej thed cars ; 

SOME z 
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that of Sylla was reduced to 30,000 men, with a small bodv of 
cavalry. The armies met at Chajronea, nearly on the same ground 
on which, two hundred and fifty years before, Philip of Macedon 
had overthrown the Athenian army, and made himself master of 
the liberties of Greece. A desperate conflict ensued, in which 
Sylla displayed more personal bravery than strategic skill. But 
the steady discipline of the Roman Legionaries prevailed, and 
the battle ended in the complete overthrow of the Pontic army. 
Archelaus was not able to collect above 10,000 men out of that 
vast host, and with these he made good his retreat across the 
Euripus to Chalcis. The Roman loss was small. 

§ 13. After the battle of Oh.eronea, Sylla heard that L. Valerius 
Flaccus, who had succeeded Marius as Consul, had come to super- 
sede himself in the command, and had landed in Epirus. With 
his accustomed promptitude he at once marched northwards to 
meet him. But at Melitea he heard that Mithridates had sent 
Dorylaus with 80,000 men to reinforce Archelaus. Leaving 
Flaccus to work his will, Sylla returned rapidly to Orchomenns. 
The Pontic army lay southward of that place, on the edge of a 
plain very favourable for the action of their great force of cavalry. 
Archelaus used every efibrt to dissuade his new colleague from ven- 
turing another battle ; but Dorylaus was obstinate. The Romans 
gained another great victory, and Archelaus rallied but a small 
remnant of the Pontic army, with which he again made good his 
retreat to Chalcis. Bccotia was now given up to plunder, and the 
Roman army passed into Thessaly for winter-quarters. 

§ 14. Meantime Valerius Flaccus had found his men more 
inclined to join Sylla than to fight him. Part of them, indeed, 
deserted; the rest had been kept under their banners by the 
active exertions of his lieutenant, C. Flavius Fimbria, a daring 
and unscrupulous man, who had taken a foremost part in the 
massacres of Marius.* To avoid a conflict with Sylla, Flaccus 
and Fimbria directed their march towards the Hellespont, with 
the intention of a.ssailing Mithridates in Asia, where he had but 
a small force remaining. But Fimbria, taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of Flaccus and bis own popularity with the 
arm3', was chosen to the command. The Consul instantly 
returned in high dudgeon; but found that Fimbria was all 
powerful with the army, and fled across the Hellespont into Asia. 
Fimbria overtook him at Nicomedia, and, disregaidful of the 
consular dignity, jmt him to death and treated his corpse with 
unseemly contumely. 

* “ Homincm longe .'ludaci.ssimum . . ot insanissimum.” Cieero pia Sex. 
j:oscio Amcrino 12. He Etabbcil Q. Screvola at the funeral of Afarius, and 
Hrescntly brought an accuEation against him, “ because he Jiad not died of 
the wound." 
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§ 15. In the spnng of 85 b a, Pimbria thiew himself suddenly 
into Asia, and advanced rapidly upon Tergamus Surpiised by 
this unexpected attack, Mi thridates took lefuge at Pitand, whence 
ho was allowed to escape to Mitylene by Liicullus, who wa' 
fearful of playing into the hands of Pimbna; and here he nas 
safe from the pursuit of Fimbria, who had no ships. 

§ 16. The presence of Fimbna was embarrassing to Sylla Hie 
wife Caiciha Metella had escaped from Rome with her children^ 
and urged the necessity of a speedy return to Italy. During the 
wmter he had held a personal mterview with Archelaus, in which 
that able officer proposed that Sylla should leave Asia in the 
King’s possession, on condition that lilithridates should assist 
him in conquering his enemies at home Sylla made no reply 
except by offenng to make Archelaus King of Fdntus, on condi- 
tion that he should become the ally of Rome. Archelaus indig 
nantlj' refused to break faith with his master ; upon which Sylla 
quietly asked . “If treason seems so base to you, how dale you 
suggest treason to a Roman General ? ’’ The two commanders, 
however, continued to be good friends , and it was whispered 
that Archelaus had been won over by the gold or the persuasions 
of the adroit Roman. • 

§ 17 The year 85 n c was passed by Sylla in Macedonia, 
where he was detained by the necessity of subduing the bar- 
barous Tribes on the northern frontier of the Roman Province, 
who were probably urged on to attack him by the gold of Mith- 
ndates.* But the successes of Fimbna in Asia inclined Sylla to 
peace Mithridates also was well inchned to treat ; for hia 
fleet, hitherto master of the sea, had been utterly defeated by 
LucuUus off Tencdos, and the passage of the HeUespont was 
open to Sylla After some preliminaries, Archelaus contnved a 
personal conference between the Roman General and the King 
They met at Dardanus in the Troad, when SyUa out short all , 
ffiplomatic arts by stating the least that he would accept , and 
Mithridates, an acute judge of character, gave way to the peremp- 
toiy Roman. It was agreed that the King should abandon Ml 
his conquests in Asia, and resume the position in which he had 
been before the war. He was to pay 2000 talents to indemmfy 
'Rome for her expenses, and sun'ender a fine fleet of 70 ships. 

§ 18. This settlement was made m the winter, and Mithndates 
withdrew to Sinop6 Early in the next year (84 bo) SyUa ad- 
vanced against Fimbna, who had thrown himself into Thyatira, 
and began to draw lines of blockade round the place. Fimbria’s 
men deserted in great numbers; and the reckless adventurer, 
perceivmg that his case was desperate, fled to Pergamus, where 
he took refuge in the Temple of Esculapius, and attempted to 
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pul nil oiul lo liimnulf. I’ul tho wound r/ft't not inortnl ; and lie 
v.'as oblif'od to roMort for tliifi Ijwl nm'ico to a fiiitliful ulave, vi-ho 
f-Iow liiiiiMt'lf.upon Ilia niiifilor’a body. 

i; H). It wioi now open to Sylla to roltirii to Italy. lie had in 
tlio cmimo of throo ycani coniplc'oly humbled ilio powerful King 
of I’ontua and coiniiclled him to accept n puaeo dictated by 
himself. The fourth year ainco hia de]>arturo from Italy was 
ii,)W far iipenl. To imiiply money for his Italian cnlerpri-sc, os 
well as to puni-sh the Asiatic.'i, he forced the Uoinmunitica which 
Imd joined Mitliridates to pay him very laigo auius of money. 
Of thc.‘io hums, part v.-aa jiaid down at once, Lucullu.s w.as left to 
exaot the rest. Tliia odicer discharged his ta.sk with as much 
consideration and gcnllene.ss n.s possible. Bat to raise the 
money at all, the unfortmialu Provincials were obliged to re.sort 
to Boman monoy-lcndorfi, who advanced what they required at 
nsurious interest. Murena, one of SylliTa legates, was left in 
Asia witli tho troops of Firnbriii, hut received strict injtinctious 
not to renew hostilities with Mithridates. Sylla sol sail from 
Ephesus, and returned to Greece, where he spent the roraaiiidor 
of tlio year 81 B.o., engaged in active preparations for the iuva- ■ 
sion of Italy nest spring. But before wo follow lum in his great 
adventure, it will ho necessary to trace tho fortunes of China and 
his p.artisana at Komo. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

BETCHN OF STUiA i SECOND CIVIL VTAR (83, 82 B.C.) 

i 1. Home after the death of Manus. § 2, Cinnn and Carbo, Consuls 
Message from Sjlla to the Senate . their rcpljr. § 3, Death of Cmna : 
Carbo continues as sole Consul § 4 Rejoinder of Sylln to the reply of 
the Senate. § 5 Scipio aud Korbanus elected Consuls for 83 B c § 6. 
Agranan Law § 7. Enfranehisement of Freedmen. § 8 Sylla lands in 
Italy. § 9. Metellus Pius, Crassus, Pompey, join Sylla § 10. Defeat 
of Rorbaiius by Sylla; Scipio deserted by his troopr. § 11, Pompey jn 
Picenum. § 12. Efforts of Sylla and Caibo dunng the winter ■ Carbo and 
young Manus Consuls for 82 n 0 ■ fire in the Capitol. § 13, Position of 
the armies at the beginning of the next campaign. § 14. Battle of Sacn- 
poitus young Manus shut up in Prseneste. § 15. Massacre of Senatoie 
§ 16. Sylla enters Rome : attache Carbo at Clusinm . fails advance of 
^mnites. § 17 March of Sylla to cover Piienestd. § 18 Metellus and 
Pompey complete the conquest of Northern Italy. § 19, The Samnites 
advance upon Rome. Sylla follows* battle of Rome. §20, Battle re- 
newed next morning ' total defeat of the’ Samnites, § 21. Death of young 
Manus : end of the War, 

§ 1. After the death of Manus, Cmna remained absolute master 
of Rome. He had associated with himself in the Consulship 
L. Valeims Flaccus, — chiefly (as it seems) because that noble- 
man (or his father) had been colleague of Marius m his sixth Con- 
sulship. Flaccus, as we have seen, was murdered by Fimbna. 
In the next year (85 b c ) Cmna declared himself Consul for the 
third tiihe, with Cn Papinas Carbo. 
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5“.’. Tiic yr.ir n-.v.iy qtiiVtly, n-:-! in 8S it.c. Cinna 

n’ jiiinu’il t!io C'-Knrtiil’-liii) for liic foiirlh titnc, a^'.-iiri takin;,' CarLo 
for I)i-> colk-n;;t!<.'. 'I'iding ! from tin* Ksst nivh.: it ijiain tlnt.Svlh'a 
toltini to I i.'tiy coiiM not ht: (Iirliycd, nruJ the C'on”!j!-< de- 

tormiiied to nttach liim in Orf'ce, While the;, '.vero fngnge;! in 
iiiilitarv jirejiamlioiii nv/ay frtinj Itomc, eiivoj a arrived v.'ith a mti- 
Irom Kvlla to the .Svnntv, In ri-tnrn for hia f'crviccJi to the State 
“/>!'■< !if> Plid, 'Misd plaeed him under ban; hi-: house 

had iK'-n ni-od to Ihr; (rroutid, Iiia friend'' inrv' .'acred, id.': evife 
and ciiiltln.'n forced to fiee.” “ Brco-ntly,'' lie co;ic!i:dcd, ‘’I 
;dmlt return to exectie •.•f'ri"eance on tisc imilty. But I.e it 
under tood tli.at I intend not to interfere rrith the ri;;htfi of any 
citirf'ti',, N'rxv or Old,” The .Senate xviere tiiro'.vn into ^Tcat per- 
[ih'iit;.’. Tiny fe.arcd to offend Cinna. and ;.’et v.d.'ihed to retuni 
ft fftvoiirahle ftnover to SyJfa, At length it •.Tm ngrecd, on ti.e 
motion of nnotiier L. Vn!eriii?i Fiiiccua, Ciiief of llio .S':nato, that 
they should propose “ to mediate hetv.-een .Sylh and Af' tn'inur, 
and to guarantee' his personal f.'ifcty ifhf.vould rcluni to Home,” 
At tin,' same time the;.' Tnti.Htercd courage tnoiigli to order the 
t'on'Uih to su.'ipcnd their military prepar.ations till .Syli.a's anhvrer 
v.-iUj receive.']. 

§ ;J, 'i'liis order mot with little rc.spcct. The Consuls had 
corniiletcd their preparations. An .army wa-i n-sscnihlcd at 
Ancona, and transports ■ivere there collected to carry it across 
to D.iltnalla, Tlio first dhdsion w.as Landed without difilculty. 
The second embarked, but xva.s driven back to Italy by a storm ; 
whereupon the men di.spen:cd, declaring that they would not 
make xvar upon fcnov.'-citizen.s, Disafiectioa rpread in the ranks 
of the troo]).’? that remained at Ancona ; and '.vhen Cinna called 
the leader.'! before his Tribunal, their gloom;.' look.s portended 
imVchief. At this moment one of his Lictors .struck a soldier. 
The blow x-.-.aa returned, and a tumult arose. Cinna fell, .'truck 
by a stone, and xv.as dc.spatched hy the swortls of the .soldiery. 

.Such xvas the end of Cinna, a man who for three yeans had 
been ab.solute I/jrd of Home, Elected to the Consulship at the 
critical moment wlien the Ilali.an party had lost its leaders, he 
stejjpod into the vacant jd.ace. Tire course of events proved 
that he was not .able to make a dexterous use of this fortunate 
chance. Fie died, di.slifced rather than dcte.sted by mo.st men, 
regretted probably by none. 

Ills. coll c.aguo Carix), a man of con.sidcrablo talents, conliuued 
sole Consul for the remainder of the year. He gave uj) all 
thoiight.s of cro.ssing the sea. Tiic troops who h.ad already 
landed in Dalmatia '.vere recalled, and preparations were rcaOe 
to carry on a defensive war within the lirnit.s of Ifalx-. 
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§ 4. Meanwhile Sylla’s reply arrived. “ He could never,” he 
said, “ make terms with such men as the Marian leaders , but 
if the Senate chose to spare their lives, he should not object. 
As to personal safety, ho was m a condition to provide this for 
himself As a preliminary he required immediate restoration of 
himself and his friends to all the property and honours of which 
they had been depnved.” This haughty language enabled Garbo 
to carry a motion in the Senate for refusing to take the message 
into consideration. "War on the soil of Italy was now inevitable 

§ 5. To gain popularity Caibo thought it necessary to con- 
vene the Centunate Assembly for the election of Consuls to 
succeed himself The choice of the voters fell on Ti. Scipio and C. 
Norbanus, both adherents of the Manan pai-ty, but men of little 
niaik. The most able man of the party, Q Sertoiius, had 
been elected I’raitor, with the promise of the government of 
Spam. 

To strengthen themselves yet more, and to secure a numerous 
party, devoted to themselves, the Marian leaders took the course 
which had been followed regularly since the time of the Gracchi, 
and brought forward two highly democratic measures : one an 
Agrarian law, the other a large extension of the Franchise. 

§ 6 The Agranan law was moved by M Junius Brutus, one of 
the Tnbunes of the year, father of Csesar’s murderer. By its 
provisions, the nch Pubhc liands of Campania, which had been 
reserved for purposes of revenue even by the Gracchi, were to 
be distributed to a number of needy citizens, — a number so large 
that Cicero characterises the measure as a transference of Borne 
to Capua. Young Cicero was himself residmg at the latter place, 
when the duumvin appointed to execute the law arrived there 
Crowds of expectants followed them, but their proceedings were 
cut short by the appearance of Sylla, and the law slumbered till 
it was revived twenty years later in the Consulship of Cicero 
himsdf * 

§ 7. By the other law it was proposed to extend the Eoman 
Franchise to the mass of hberated slaves and adventurers, 
who had swelled the armies of Marius and Cinna. The rights 
of the new citizens had been expressly reserved by Sylla in 
his message, and therefore Carbo had nothmg to o&r to the 
Itahans which they might not expect from his opponent But 
by this bold measure he throw oil power into the hands of a 
• mob devoted to himself. For the time, it answered. No senous 
attempt was made to thwart Carbo and his party till Sylla 
entered Borne 
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5 8. iJiiriiij; tli^' •.viiili'r of 81 r.C. .Sylhi Iind n.*-.'!cnil)lc(l in Greece 
the firi/iy ilr.'.'iUiii'd fur ilio iiiviedoii of Jiidy. It nTiiountcd tc 
filiuiil -UiiOOd Tiicn, — a Miiall force to ojjjKcic tin; i.W)/00 men 
who Iir.d been iiniied by Ctirbo, Sylla had Jionii) fcani that 
bin Ilalinn KoJdiera ini(,dit disper-:?; na roon aa they touched 
their native (toil. Uni they (;avo tliu Htroiigewt proof of their 
lidclily by ofl'erinf; to contribute nionty to fdl hia military chest, 
lie thanked the men for their ofier, but accepted only an oath 
that they v.ould nland by him in his enterprise, and would 
refniin upon Italian .soil from that liceniie which in the Ika.sl 
they had been f ufiered to indnh;o. Jvarly in the following spring 
(81) n.O.) he embarked hia whole force at IV.trre, and latided at 
Urnndnsinm without opjm.iilion. 

§ !). Sevor.al eminent per;>ono had already joined him in 
(Ji-ecee, and !;i> iamit iia it was known that ho had landed, others 
reiiaired to hia eamp. Mettdlns Pius came to add the weight of 
Ins \inhlemifdied namo to the cause of the invader, and Syllagavc 
liim a eommaiul commen.surnlo with the <lignity of I’rocon.sul. 
Voimg Cras.''n.s, the future 'J'riumvir, who had escaped from 
Fimbria’.s rulHans, when lii.s father and elder hrother wore sacri- 
licod, also eaino. Sylla desired him to repair to the Jlarsiaii 
valloy.s, where his family was influential, and to raise froop.s 
. there for his .service. 'I'lic cautions youth n.sked for a guard. “ I 
give you,” said Sylla, “your fallier, your brother, and your 
fiioncls, whose murder I am come to avenge.’’ Before thi.s, n young 
man, dc.stincd to be the chief of Rome, had of his own accord begun 
to levy troops for Sylla in the neighbouring district of Picenum. 
This was Cn. Pompeius, son of the Procons\il Pompciiis Strabo, 
who died during tlm siege of Rome. 'When Sylla landed, young 
Pompoy was but thrcc-and-lwenly ; but from the school-room 
ho had gone into the cajup; his father’s long command in 
Picenum, with his own popular manners and soldicr-like 
heaving, secured him the favour of the country people of tliat 
place, and ho soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
tbreo. 

■JIG. The Consuls made no attempt to arrest the progress of 
the enemy in Lower Italy. Sylla passed quietly along the Ap- 
piau IVay into Apulia. The Consul IShjrbaims had taken ]>o.st 
before Capua, while his colleague, Scij>io, nearer Rome, watched 
the Latin Way. Sylla directed his march across the Apeiininc.s, 
pi-obably by tho gap to the West of A’’ciiusia, into Campania. 

As ho advanced, lie took care everywhere to conciliate tho 
people. His soldiers, mindful of their oath, observed strict 
order ; no injury was done to laud.s or huilding.s, men or women. 
Ho came suddenly upon tho camp of Korbanus ; and in the battle 
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which followed his veterans gamed an easy \’ictoiy. Norbanus, 
with Ins shattered army, sought refuge in Capua. 

Leaving him there unmolested, SyUa marched rapidly touards 
Rome to intercept Scipio. At Tcanum the two armies met, 
and Sylla proposed an armistice in the hope (he said) of commg 
to an amicable settlement. Sertorius, who was serving as a 
Legate in Scipio’s army, strongly dissuaded his chief from lis- 
tening to such a proposal, knowing that “in SyUa,” ns Carbo 
fc'aid, “ they had to contend with one who was a.s much 
fox as hon.” But it was not foR too late that the Consul jier- 
ceived that he had been tricked, and suddenly broke off negotia- 
tions. His armj, however, was disafTcctcd ; xiersuasion and 
bribery had done their work. When Sylla oppeared before the 
cam]!, he was joined by Scipio’s whole force. The Consul and 
his son were surprised iu their tents. But it was Sylla’s pohey 
to appear humane, and the prisoners were dismissed unhuit 
Sertorius escaped ; but despairing of a cause in which the leaders 
were so incapable, he left Italy and repaired to the government 
of Spain, which had lately been conferred upon him by Carbo 
There we shall hear of him hereafter. 

Sylla now returned to Capua, where he endeavoured to beguile 
the Consul Korbanus into submission. But that place was full 
of needy Romans, expecting their portions of the Public Land of 
Capua, — and the Manan party was completely in the ascendant 
As Sylla had no means of assaulting the place, he was compelled 
to content nimself with maintaining a blockade and ravaging 
the lands of his adversaries. 

§ 11. Meanwhile, young Pompey had been assailed in Piccnum 
at three points by three Marian oflScers who had been detached 
by Carbo to crush him. He now gave the first sample of that 
mihtary genius which presently afterwards raised him to bo the 
first General of Rome, and succeeded m bafilmg aU attacks, tiR 
.SyRa himself hastened to his rchef. On his approach the enemy 
dispersed , and Pompey rode into SyUa’s camp to ofier, not his 
smgle sword, but an army raised by his unassisted efforts He 
appeared before Sylla to salute him os Im^iciator; but the 
General, nsmg foom his chair of state, greeted the young officer 
by the same honouiable title 

§ 12. The remamder of the year was spent by SyRa m estab- 
hshmg the influence of his party among the ItaRans of Central 
Italy. Money was freely lavished. The rights of citizenship 
conferred by Cinna were confirmed To mark his confidence in 
the issue of the conflict, SyRa ostentatiously adjourned certain 
law proceedmgs, tiR the time when he could deliver judgment 
in the Roman Forum. 
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Nor \Tn‘i Cnibo iilio. Tiio fiiiluro of the ConRiil.'t NorbaiiuK 
imd .Scipio lind loft liiin fliijjmno nt Homo, IIo was ck-ckd 
♦ .’oiikiil for tbo third time, and v/ilh him n.M.'iociatcd young 
Mnriii!!, a youUj not imich over Iw-enty years of ago, %vbo bad 
not yet (forved any of tho nubordinato olhcca required by law, 
'J’hin youiif' man reeniM to have pOKse.^'iod all the ferocity of iiia 
father, wilhoiit lti« (d:ill in war. litit it \vm hoped that his ririine 
might worl; lil:c a tqiell tipoii the metimry of the Italians. iJutin 
vain. Home v.'ns every day more deserted, and .Sylia’s camp 
more tlironged Iiy men of r.mk and station. A terrible lire broke 
(;ut in tin; t.’iipilo!, and burnt it-a august temjdcs to tin; ground. 
.Some attributed the firo to C'nrbo, boiuo to .Sylla. It was no 
doubt ncciileiitat, but its ffl’cet war, .sinister to the party in 
pns.Hc.'iHioii of tbo govonimoiit. 

g l.'J. So soon ns ttio weather permitted (82 U.C.), hostilities 
were resumed. .Sylla filatiouedhiniHelfintlie Latin townofSetia. 
.Metollus I'ins took tho chief command in Umljria, supported by 
Porupey and Crassus in Piconum and the .Mar.siati country. 

Cnrbo ntatioued himself in an entrenched c.ainj) at Clusiutn on the 
C’lani.s, whence ho .sent forth itrmie.s under hi.s' lieutenants to com- 
bat the enemy, and collected rc.servcs to supjmrt them. Vouiig 
Marins fi.ved Ids hcad-qnnrter.s at the strong city of Pnene-stt’, to 
which iic c.arricd all the gold deposited in the Cn])itc>!. 

5 1-1. Tho campaign opened by tho advance of young Marius 
towards .Solia, at tho head of 40,000 men. When ho came in 
sight of Sylia’s army, ho fell back to Signia. Sylla followed to a 
place called Saoriporlu.s ; and here a desperate conflict ensued, 
which vernaiiied doubtful, till five cohorts of the army of Marius 
threw dowai tlicir standards and [rassed over to the enemy. Then 
the whole lino broke and fled to Pra:ncstC‘. So hotly were they 
ptzrsucd, that tlic I’rrcnestinc.s, fearing lest Sylia’s men might 
press into tho city together with tho fugitives, closed tho gates. 
Jlnrius hiin.self was drawn up within the walks by a rope ; but of 
his .soldiers, not less than 20,000 were cut down by the enemy, and 
8000 taken prisoners. Among tbcni were found some of Samnitc 
race, who were iiistantl 3 ' butchered in cold blood, 

§ 10. By tho battle of Sacriportus Slarius was reduced to act 
on tho defensive for tho I'cst of the campaign. IIo perceived 
that Romo now lay open to the conquerors, but with tho true 
instinct of liis race ho determined to anticipate their triumphal 
entrance by a deed of blood. Scarcely had ho entered Prainestfi, 
when ho despatched a confidential messenger, ordering L. Daraa- 
sippus, tho Pni'tor loft in command of the citj-, to put to dezith 
all who remained there of the friends of Sjdla. Daniasippus wat; 
u fit instrument for szich crueltj-. He summoned tho relics of 
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the Senate to meet as if for business, and at a given signal a 
band of assassins nished in to massacre. Tb^u iienshed P. An- 
tistius, L Uomitius, and C. Carbo, the Consul’s cousin. The 
aged Fontifex, Q. Mucius Scaivola,* who bad once been saved 
fiom the sword of Fimbiia, escaped to the Temple ol Vesta, 
but here he was overtaken and ruthlessly cut down. The bodies 
of all who thus fell were dragged through the streets, and thrown 
into the Tiber; for “it had become an estabhshed custom,” 
says Appian, “ not to buiy the victims of party strife ” 

§ 16 This butchery was hardly finished, when the van of 
Sylla’s army appeared on the road leading from Prienestd. Dama- 
sippus fled jirecipitately by the road leading to Etruria, while 
SyUa, leaving his troops lu the Campus Martius, entered the 
City. But he did not loiter there. Leaving a strong detachment 
under the command of Lucretius Ofella, <in old Manau officer 
who had joined him, to mask Frsenest6, he resohed to march 
straight up the Clams and attack Carbo He found the Consul’s 
camp so strongly defended, that it was almost impregnable But 
at this moment news reached Sylla from the South of an alarming 
character. The Samnites and Lucamans had hitherto held aloof 
from the strife, well pleased to see their Boman masters worn 
out by mutual conflict. They bad no wish for the triumph of 
either party ; but if one must prevail, that one must not be 
Sylla A body of Samnites had jomed Manus before the battle 
of SaenportuB. And now it was reported that a largo army of 
the brave mountaineers, under C. Pontius of Telesia, — a name 
which recalled the memory of one of the gloomiest days in the 
Boman annals, — a force of Lucamans under M Lamponius, and a 
division of Campanians under Gutta, were in full march towards 
FrsenestA 

§ 17 In this emeigency, Sylla chose the boldest course, and 
threw himself agamst the strong entrenchments of Carbo From 
morning to evening he renewed his desperate assaults, but in 
vain. Nor did he dare to weaken his urmy further by renewing 
the attack the next day It was necessaiy, at all hazards, to seize 
the passes which led from the mountains into Latium, befpre 
the Samnites gamed them, and Sylla commenced a rapid march 
southward, while the enemy were advancing towards Framest^. 
It was a race for empire between the Boman and the Samnite 
It was won by Sylla When Pontius reached the passes which 
led down from the mountains to Prsenestfi, he had the mortifica- 
tion to find them already occupied by the Boman General, who 
was soon after jomed by young Crassus at the head of his Mar- 
biau recruits. 

§ 18. In this position things remained for some time, Sylla 
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^\ere exhausted by a rapid march, but he ordered an immediate 
attack. The left vrmg, commanded by himself, rested upon 
the Agger of Servius, and was opposed to the Samnites, while 
Crnssus, who commanded the nght wing, was opposed to the 
rehcs of Garbo’s army. SyDa rode a white horse, and^was m the 
thick of the faght, the mark of every javehn. He exerted himself 
to the utmost, but in vain. When night closed he had been forced 
back against the walls; the struggle still continued; and it seemed 
as if nothing remained for his brave veterans but to sell their 
lives dearly. 

§ 20 But before the dawn of day, he was surprised by a mes- 
sage from Orassus to announce that on the nght wing he had 
been completely successful, and had pursued the routed enemy 
to Antemntn, a place just below the junction of the Amo and 
Tiber. His joy may be manned. With prompt dexterity he 
contrived to jom Crassus at Antemme, and at daybieak the 
battle was renewed It was not till 50,000 men on both sides 
had fallen that tictory declared for Sylla. Among the slain was 
found the brave Pontius, still bieathing, with a look of triumiih 
in his eye The chief Boman of&cers were taken prisoners and 
put to death Their heads, with that of Pontius Tejesinua, 
who fell m battle, were sent to Ofella, who' jiaraded them 
on spear-heads round the walls of Prienestd. Of the com- 
mon sort about 8000 were taken, of whom 6000 were Sam- 
nites Sylla at once summoned the Senate to meet in the 
Temple of Bellona, outside the walls, having ordered the Sam- 
nite prisoners to be taken to the Circus Flaminius, which lay 
hard by As the Senate were proceedmg to busmess, ones of 
death were heard, and those who were not in Sylla’s confidence 
rose m alarm “ Be seated,” said he ; “ what you hear need not 
trouble you. It is but some wretches undergoing punishment 
by my order ” The- 6000 Samnites were all massacred. 

§ 21. The battle of Borne ended the war Manus attempted 
a sally from PrsenestS, but was repulsed with loss ; and finding 
his case desperate, endeavoured to escape by a subterranean 
passage in company with a younger brother of the brave Pon- 
tius Fmding the passage obstructed, they agreed to kill one 
another. Pontius received the point of his fhend’s sword, and 
fell dead Marius, being only wounded, caused a slave vho bad 
attended them to despatch him. Pramest6 was then surrendered 
to the conqueror. !^me, Italy, and the Woild lay at his feet, 
and men awaited with trembling expectation the announcement 
of hi3 will. 
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taken any part publicly against him since the day on which the 
Consul Soipio broke off the armistice at Teanum. The memory 
of Manus excited in Sylla’s bieast passions absolutely ferocious. 
The trophies upon the Capitol, recording the African and Cimbnan 
triumphs, were destroyed ; the ashes of the old General were 
torn from their sepulchre near the Amo, and scattered in the 
stream L. Seigius Catihna, afterwards notorious, seized the 
person of M. Marius Gratidianus, a nephew of the old hero by 
adoption, and cairied him to the tomb of Catulus, where his 
eyes were plucked out, limb severed from limb, and death de- 
layed with horrid ingemuty A Senator, who fainted at the 
cruel sight, was slain upon the spot for showing sympathy with 
a Manns, and Catiline’s bnitahly called forth no animadversion 
Soon afterwards Ofella sent the head of the old General’s sou to 
Borne Sylla, with grim delight, gazed on the youthful face and 
said , — "Those who take the helm should first serve at the oar ” 
Now, he said, his fortune was accomplished ; and henceforth he 
took the name of Felix * 

§ 2 Every hour was marked by slaughters. Some who had 
taken no part in the war were put to death, and no one knew 
whether he was safe. At length a formal list of the doomed 
was made out and published ; and this was what was properly 
called the Prosonption. But even then the uncertainty remained 
The first list of eighty names was followed by a second of two 
hundred and twenty ; and each succeeding day produced a horrid 
supplement To make the sentence sure, a price of two talents 
was set on the head of every proscnbed person ; and this sum 
was paid alike to the slave who slew his master oi the son who 
murdered his own father All who harboured the proscnbed, 
or favoured their escape, became liable to their fate ; and wives 
were found heartless enough to refuse shelter to their husbands 
But what most gave security for vengeance was the knowledge 
that the property of these unhappy men was to be confiscated 
to reward the zealous agents of the conqueror. Those who 
coveted the possessions of others contnved to have their names 
placed on the Proscnption-hsts. Here again .Catiline bore 
away the palm of iniquity. He sought to legalise a murder he 
had committed, by having the name of his victim placed upon 
the proscnbed hst ; and that victim was his own brother The 
heads of the slam were placed m the hall of Sylla’s house 

§ 3 These scenes of terror were not confined to Borne. At 
Prmnestl Sylla took his seat on the Tribunal All who could 

* In letters to Greek communities he translated tins by Epaphrodttus, the 
favoiinte of Venus Venus "Victns, the goddess of pleasure .md of fortu'ie, 
ir.us the common device upon his coins 
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prove that they had been against the Marians, — asmal] minority, 
— were ordered to stand a.side. The remainder were divided 
into two classes. Citizens of Horae constituted the first ; the 
second was made’ up of the Pnenestines themselves and their 
Saninite allies. The Romans he addressed with great severity, 
but ended by sparing the lives which had (ho said) been justly 
forfeited. Tlie Pnenestines and Samnites were ruthlassly 
slain. The women and children alone were spared. The town 
was given up to be plundered by the soldieiy. jN'orba, a Latin 
town, wliich still held out, was betrayed ; the greater part of its 
inhabitants, warned by the fate of the Pnenestines, set fire to 
their city and sought a voluntary death. Nola was still held by 
the same gallant Samnites whom SyRa had left unconquered 
before the Mithridatic war : nor did it now fall without an obsti- 
nate defence. To all cities which had taken part with the 
Marians the Proscriiition was extended, and the same direful 
scenes were repeated in each place. There also, as at Rome, 
the lust for other men’s property swelled the numbers of the 
slain. It was chiefly the rich who were sought after ; the poorer 
sort, however guilty, were neglected. 

§ 4. All this was done without any semblance of legal autho- 
rity. There was in fact no executive government in existence. 
Sylla himself, by entering the city; had lost his Proconsular 
dignity. One Consul, young Marius, had died at Pneueste'. The 
fate of his colleague Carbo may be shortly told. It has been 
said that ho crossed over into Africa. Here he assembled a 
considerable force and crossed over to Sicily ; and Pompey was 
despatched thither to arrest his progress. Carbo endeavoured 
again to make Ixis escape to Africa ; but he was brought back in 
chains to Pompey, and his head was sent to Rome. 

Yet by conquest SyUa held Bui»reme authority. The Senate 
obeyed him in all matters, and set up an equestrian statue to him, 
with the inscription Corxelio Sollae^ Isipekatom, Feuci. He 
desired however to have some definite power, and represented to 
the Senate that it would be proper to appoint an Interrex. They 
at once named that L. Valerius Flaccus, who had already signal- 
ised his attachment to the cause of Sylla ; and this man, having 
assembled the Centuries, read to them a letter from Sylla, in 
which he stated that he deemed it expedient to revert to the 
ancient office of Dictator (which had been in abeyance since the 
Second Punic War for a period of 120 years) ; whoever was named, 
ought to be named, not according to the old rule for six months, 
but till he should have succeeded in restoring order to the Empire. 
No one could doubt who was the person thus designated. But 
Sylla disdained inuendoes, and added that “for the services 
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jemMided of the Dictator ho thought himself fittest to be 
choHon.” The terms of this imperial mandate were echoed in 
the bill introduced by the Interrex. By that Valenan Law, all 
Sylla’s acts in the E^t and in Italy were confirmed ; he was 
declared Dictator for so long as he judged fit; and was in 
express terms authoiized to make laws, to put citizens to death, 
to confiscate property and distribute public lands, to destroy old 
colonies and to found new, to tmnsfer the sceptres of depen- 
dent monarchs from one claimant to another. More absolute 
powers were never entrusted to one man by a formal act of law. 

§ Sylla at once assumed his office. He appointed Flaccus 
his Master of Horse. He appeared in public with four-and- 
twenty Lictors, and was besides surrounded by a body-guard. 
•But at the same time he gave proof that he had no intention of 
Bupeiseding the old forms of the Constitution for he summoned 
the Comitia for the election of Consuls, intimatmg, however, 
that no one was to appear as Candidate except by his permission. 
And what he said he meant. Lucretius Ofella, presuming on his 
services at Pr»enest6, entered the Forum as a Candidate, though 
he had not filled the Fnetorship. The Dictator was seated on 
his Chair of Stale before the Temple of the Dioscuri , and at 
once ordered a centurion of his guard to cut down Ofella. And 
to prevent any show of independence in the Centuries, he made 
use of a terrible apologue. — ^“A husbaudman,” be said, “was 
troubled with vermin. Twice he shook his tunic ; but they con- 
tinued to annoy him, and the third time be burnt it. Let 
those,” he added, “ wuo had twice been conquered by arms, 
beware of fire the third time.” After this, it may be, presumed 
that Candidates weie not eager to thrust forward their claims 
upon public notice The persons elected were mere cyphers, 
who served to give a name to the year. 

§ 6 Early in the following year he celebrated a siilendid 
Tnumph for his successes in the Mithridatic "War. The obe- 
dient Senate suspended the old rule by which a General who had 
once entered the City forfeited all claim to a Tnumph , and two 
days in the last-week of January ^81 b c ) were devoted to the 
spectacle. The first day was occupied by a long procession of 
captives and treasure defihng through the City On the second, 
the Dictator himself ascended to the Capitol, preceded by his 
veterans, and followed by a crowd of Senators and Nobles, wear- 
ing chaplets in token that they ai-knowledged Sylla as their 
saviour Large sums of money were paid mto the Treasury 
Splendid spectacles followed Greece was obhged to suspend her 
Olympian games, that her athletes and trained combatants might 
exhibit their skill and strength before the Roman People Young 
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, men of the noblest familj, contrarj- to old custom, did not 
disdain to drive chariots at these games. 

§ 7. SjUa now threw himself into the true work of his Dicta- 
torship, and proceeded to Issue a series of Laws by which the 
Constitution of Rome was entirely remodelled. 

§ 8. His first measure confirmed the Proscription. He had 
cleared the stage of all antagonists ; and he now ordained that 
all the families of the Proscribed were to be deprived for ever of 
their civic rights. The second measure to gain this end was 
more efiicacious : he ordained that all their property .should be 
sold by public auction, and the sums received placed to the 
pubhc account. 

Even if this sale had been fairly conducted, the Treasury 
would have received far less than the value of the property sold. 
But the sale was not fairly conducted. The auction was held 
before the Dictator’s chair. His favourites were the chief bidders ; 
and if persons unconnected with his party ventured to enter the 
lists against them, ho broke out into angry menace. So little did 
he regard appearances, that he used to talk of selling his “ booty.” 
Often he remitted payment altogether ; at other times he be- 
stowed what ought to have been sold upon his wife Crecilia, 
upon his mistre.sses or freedmen, upon favourite actors, dancers, 
and musicians. In one case, made familiar to us by a speech of 
Cicero, Chrysogouus, a favoured freedmau, took possession of the 
goods of a wealthy citizen as though he had been proscribed, ' 
though the man was not on the Proscription-list, and though the 
time specified in the law for the sale of confiscated property 
had gone by."* The spirit in which the sales were conducted 
appears from a story preserved by Cicero, A sony poet handed 
au epigram to the Dictator as he was presiding over the auction. 
Sylla laughed, and ordered that the man should have a sum of 
money from the proceeds of the sale then in j)rogress, — on con- 
dition that he should write no more poetry .f The measures thus 
enforced at Rome were executed with the same undeviating 
rigour in every town in the Italian Peninsula. 

§ 9. But of the confiscated lands of the disaffected towns 
gi’eat part was not sold at alL These reserved lands were des- 
tined to reward Sylla’s soldieiy, and by their means to create a 
new constituency for the .Gomitia, More than 100,0U0 men who 
had served under Sylla or his lieutenants in the East and in Italy 
recei’ved allotments. Legions, or parts of Legions, were "settled 
in old Italiati towns, and became citizens of those places, interested 
by the nature of their title in upholding the Dictator’s measures. 
The disbanded veterans of Cromwell’s army were, it is said, 

* Pro Sc-ri. Posr.to AmerCno, 43-4.i. f Pro Atdiii Pocta, c. 10. 
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the most industrious, orderly, and useful citirens of the tovms 
to which they retired. It was far otherwise mth the licensed 
soldiery of Sylla. They wasted their newly-acquired property 
in riotous h\ ing ; the Cornelian soldiers became the terror and 
disgrace of their neighbourhood, and in after times supplied the 
leady instruments of sedition to Catiline and Clodius. 

Prom this time forth, the depopulation of Italy proceeded 
rapidly. Prom this time forth, may bo dated the decay of distinct 
nationality in the several districts of the Italian Peninsula. 
Parts of Sanmium and Lower Etruria became almost desolate. 
Apulia was given up to shepherds. Prom this time forth also, a 
common language began to prevail throughout the country towns 
of Italy. The disbanded soldieiy’ had all learned to speak a 
species of Latin, and, iii all the towns in which they settled, they 
mingled with the rehes of the old population, and introduced a 
general use of this language. 

§ 10. Having disposed in this summary fashion of the pio- 
perty confiscated hj' the Proscniitiou, the Dictator proceeded to 
mould anew the Pohtical Constitution of Homo. 

The Italians and others who had received the suffrage were 
left in possession of their right, unless they had taken part 
with the JIarians in tho late war, — an exception which was 
probably more comprehensive than tho rule. To secure personal 
influence in the Tnbes, Sylla selected from among tho slaves of 
-tho Prosenbed 10,000 of the youngest and most active men, 
and by a stroke made them Citizens of Rome. All tho men 
thus enfranchised considered thcrasolvcn as Preedmen of the 
Dictator, and assumed bis name. These Comclii proved a 
strong support of the Syllan Constitution in tho years that 
followed. 

§ 11. But wlulo ho thus fiUed the ranks of tho Tribes with his 
creatures, he took away from the Tribes aU real and substantive 
authority. Ho ordained that Candidates for tho Tribunate 
should ncccssanly bo Members of tho Senate , that no one who 
had been Tribune should be capable of holding any curule oSico ; 
that no Tnbune should have power to propose a Law to the 
Tribes , and lastly, that tho right of Intercession should bo 
limited to its onginal purpose, that is, that it should not he 
available to stop Decrees of tho Senate, or Laws brought before 
the Senate, but only to protect tho personal liberty of Citizens 
from tho arbitrary power of tho Higher Magistrates Tho Tn- 
buiies were thus effectually shackled, and their power returned 
to tho low condition in which it had been during the carlici 
period of its existence. 

.These measures restored Legislation to the Contunate As- 
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sembly, from whicb of late years it had passed away. But here 
also SyUa ordained that the old rule should be strictly enforced. 
by which no measure could be submitted to either of the Popular 
Assemblies till first it had received the sanction of the Senate. 
Thus the Assembly of the Centuries was placed under the direct 
control of that Council. 

§ 12. The crowning work of his Political Eeforms was the re- 
constitution of the Senate. Its numbers had been greatly 
thinned by war, massacre, and proscription. To fiU up its ranks 
to the old complement of Three Hundred, he first named the 
wealthiest ‘and most dignified of his own adherents. A large 
proportion of these were taken from the Knights, and he thus 
detached from that Order ti number of its most influential mem- 
bers. Some members who obtained seats had begun service 
with Sylla as common soldiei-s, and were devoted to his interests 
The number of Quajstors was at the same time raised to twenty, 
so that, for the future, members would never be wanting to 
supply vacancies. Sylla did not employ Censors to make out 
the list in due form ; indeed, he tacitly abolished the Censorial 
office. The last Censors had held office in the year 86 b.c. ; 
the next belong to the year 70 B.c., in which the most im- 
portant of Sylla’s political regulations were set aside.- 
§ 13. With resjiect to the Magistracies, as Sylla increased 
the number of Quaistors, so ho ordained that there should 
be eight Prietors instead of si.x. He also required the strict - 
observance of the Lex Annalis Every one who aspired to the 
Consulship was compelled to go through the inferior grades,* 
with fixed intervals between each. As in every succeeding yea.' 
the costly spectacles expected by the People became more costly, 
these offices were more effectually than over confined to a limited 
number of old families ; and for a New Man to obtain the highest 
offices became more difficult than ever. 

It was not to be expected that Sylla would leave the Judicial 
power, as C. Gracchus had placed it, in the hands of the Knights. 
There had been a constant struggle to deprive them of it, and 
Sylla now at once restored this power absolutely to the Senate. 
Thus once more the Senators became the judges of their own 
Order. Of all the Laws of Sylla there was none of which the 
repeal was more loudly demanded than this. 

§ 14. Such were the chief Constitional changes -made by the 
Dictator. Their geneml purpose was to restore the Constitution 
to its state before the time of the Gracchi. It was still a Ee- 
piiblic in outward form, but in reality a close Oligarchy.f The 
Popular Assemblies still existed, but were made completely de- 
pendent upon the Senate, The -body, composed chiefly of those 

♦ The .'Edileship alone was more or less voUinlaiy. 
f ovta^ru/t, as Dio. C, calls it, lii. 1. 
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who could win the votes of the people by bribing freely, and bj’ 
exhibiting costly shows, monopolized all the powera of the State 
§ 15 A number of other Cornelian Laws preserved the Dic- 
tator’s name. One defined more clearly the Law of Treason 
against the Sfajesty of the Republic, onginally passed by the 
Tiibune Salurninus, In the Tribune’s mouth, the ifnjesty of 
the Republic meant the Majesty of the People ; in Sylla’s mouth, 
it meant the Majesty of the Senate, under Tiberius and his 
successois, it was taken to mean the Majesty of the Emperor’s 
person. But, if Sylla’s Laws of 'rrenson were framed in an 
exclusive spirit, his Criminal Legislation was on the whole well 
calculated to rcpicss the disorders consequent upon tlie Ciiil 
IVars. Qlio crime of assn«smation was sternly checked ; and the 
Dictator's Criinmal Code long survix cd his political measures 
§ IG. In the ne\t year (SO D c.) the Dictator condescended to 
fill the Consulship in company with Mctcllus Pius , but in the 
following year (70 no.), in obedience to his own law*, winch pro- 
hibited re-election within ten years, ho declined to submit his 
name to the Comitio. Generally speaking, it may bo said that 
his government became more Icnicnk, but ho was perfectly 
indifibrent to justice in awarding public honours. L Licinius 
Murena, his lieutenant in Asia, invaded the doiniuious of ^Iithri- 
dates in spite of strict injunctions to the contrary, till ordcra 
from homo put an end to what was called the Second Mithndatic 
War. On his rctuni to Rome, Murena claimed a triumph, and 
his claim was allowed by the careless indulgence of the Dictator. 
But when Fompey, rcturaing victoiious from Sicily and Africa, 
also claimed a triumph, Sylla refused the claim. The joung 
General not yet twenty-five years of age, had filled no office of 
State ; and the Dictator, who was anxious to restore the old . 
regulations of the Republic, attempted to satisfy Fompey’s 
ambitious aspirations by saluting him by the name of Magnus. 
Fompey, however, was obstinate ; his army was encamped out- 
side the walls ; and Sylla, not choosmg the risk of a possible 
struggle with the rising General, gave o contemptuous permis- 
sion: “Well then, let him tnumph.” To crush the Marian 
party cfiectually, he had ordered all persons connected with it by 
marriage to divorce their wives. Fompey, also, took occasion to 
divorce his first wifc^ aud court tho favour of the Dictator by 
marrj mg iSmiha, daughter of Si Ha’s wife by her first marriage 
with Scaurus. But there was another young man who -was 
less comphant This was C Julius Ciesar, then a youth m his 
19th year. He had married Corneha, daughter of Ciuna , and 
he -boldly refused to put away his wife. Cmsar was not only 
son-in-law of Cmna, but also nephew of Manus ; and this refusM 
would have cost him his hfe had not powerful friends and 
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kin-smen interceded for him irith the Dictator. “You know not 
what you ask,” replied the Dictator; “that profligate boy 
be more dangerous than many Mariuses.” C$sar was allowed 
to escape, but was for some time obliged to skulk in fear of his 
life among the Sabine mountains. 

§ 17. Another circumstance more strongly shows the greater 
leniency of the Dictator. Young Cicero, who was of the same 
age as Pompey, and had during the fierce conflicts of the Civil 
War lived in studious retirement, in the year 81 b.c. commenced 
that brilliant career which made him one of the great men of 
Rome. His first known oration, for P. Quinctiu.s, contains little 
of public interest. But his .second was in favour of Sext. Roscius 
of Ameria, a young man who was accused by a notorious in- 
former of having planned the ruin of his own father ; whereas 
the guiltj’ person was Chrysogouus, Sylla’s favourite Freedman. 
Young Cicero undertook the defence ; and the boldness with 
which he conducted it is quite as remarkable as the skill. Cicero 
lashed the favourite with all the vigour and energy of youthful 
eloquence, while he dexterously excuses Sylla from all share in 
the blame, by a compliment which is almost blasphemous. “As 
Jupiter,” he said, “is obliged to allow the existence of pain and 
suffering in the universe, so SyUa can)iot be so ubiquitous as to 
see his wiU executed everywhere and always.” ITie jury, com- 
posed of Senators though it was, took part against the Dictator's 
Freedman, and Roscius was acquitted. It must be observed, 
however, that, soon after this, Cicero withdrew from public life 
for about two years, and devoted himself to literary and philo- 
sophic studie.s. 

§ IS. Sylla’s increasing moderation may have surprised many. 
But all were much more surprised when, early in the year 79 
B.C., he abruptly laid down his Dictator’s office, which he had 
held for little more than two years, and appeared in the Forum. 
as a private man, where he ascended the Rostra, rehearsed his 
acts, and desired any one who had reason to complain to come for- 
ward and speak. No one answered the challenge. The blood 
of his opponents could not speak from the ground. The dis- 
franchised and the exiled had no place in the Assembly. Above, 
all, it was hazardous to dccept the challenge thrown down by 
a man who, though no longer Dictator, stiR bad the State 
waiting on his nod. 

§ 19. Rome and Italy were now in complete tranquillity. .In 
Spain alone, of the Provinces, the Marian party under Sertorius 
maintained a threatening attitude. But MeteUus Pius had been 
despatched as Proconsul to quell the insurrection, and it was 
expected that he would execute his commission with ease. 

§ 20. All, therefore, seemed tranquil when Sylla left.Rome for 
ever, to seek at his Puteoline villa on the Bay of Naples that 
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which ho loved hotter than power oi gloi j,— a hfo of volup'upu** 
ease. He loved not statesmen, nor soldiers, nor bciious men 
of any kind. Ho was fond of genial humour and unrestrained 
hccnca, and therefore admitted jesters, actors, and humonsts 
to unreserved intimacy. He was fond of sensual pleasure; and 
therefore, though he always treated his wife C.eciha with respect, 
his doors were open to dancing girls and singing girls He was 
fond of literature, and thercfoio gave free invitation to men of 
letteis. Li company of this vaiious kind ho passed hours 
lounging in a boat uiion the Bay of Naples, and lioura at table or 
over his wine, sometimes conversing on art and literature, some- 
times engaging in hcentious jesting or coarse buffoonery. At 
such times ho would not suffer business to be named ' Self- 
indulgence and amusement were the solo objects of his life. 

§ 21. But he did not long enjoy this life of pleasurable ease. 
About a year after ho had resigned the Dictatorship, ho was 
attacked % a complication of disorders, which ended in a loath- 
some disease. Ills body, distempered by debauchciy and labour, 
IS said to have engendered vermin ; and thus miserably died the 
gicat Dictator in the GOth year of his oge. 

§ 22. Sylla was eminently a man of genius In war he 
was much favoured by fortune ; in politics, in liteiature 
and encounters of wit ho was a match for the masters of 
each art at their own weapons. That which gave him ad- 
vantage was his perfect knowledge of men, and his just confi- 
dence in self, unalloyed by any tincture of personal vanity In 
the art of war, ho was inferior to Alanus, but in the diplomatic 
arts by which men arc gmded or deluded he was unequalled 
Yet with all quahties to fit him for active life, his inchnations 
lay not that w’ay. He never continued his exertions for a longer 
time then was required for his immediate object Properlj 
speaking he was not ambitious. Ho desired wealth and power, 
but only as a means, his real end being the facihty of absolute 
self-indulgence Ilis passions were by nature fierce, and they 
were made fiercer by a distempered frame of body' and by un- 
just opposition. Before Planus endeavoured to rob him of the 
Mithndatio command, we hear not of any barbaiities that can 
bo attributed to him ; and after the Froscnption he relapsed 
into the easiness of temper w'hich best suited Ins Epicurean 
principles. 
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CHAPTEU LVIL 

EEVOI.GTIOKAP.y ATTEIIPT OF LEPIDUS : EEETOEIES : EPAETACL'E ; 

coKsni.snrp op poilpev axd ceaesus. (73 — 70 b.c.) 

§ 1. Symptoms of decay m the constitution of Sylla: Catnlcs and I.epidus, 
Consuls. § 2. Revointionary attempt of Lcpidus. 6 3. Adventures of 
Sertorius. § 4, His gOTcmment of Spain. | 5. lletelltis Pins fails in 
crushing him : Pompey sent to his aid. § G. Serlon'ns maintains his 
superiority : treaty with Slithridafc'. § 7. Sertorius assiwsinated hy Per- 
perna. § 8. Sertorian war concluded bj- Pompey. § 9. Gladiatorial W'ar- 
Spartacus. § 10. He becomes almost master of Italy. §11. Crassus 
.commands against him : his skilful measures. §12. Defeat and death ef 
.Spartacus. § 13. Claim of Pompey to merit of concluding Gladiatorial 
H'ar. § 14. Pompey and Crassas elected Consuls, illegally. § 15. Popular 
measure announced by Pompey ; Tribunate reestablished. § IG. Reform cf 
law-courts proposed by Prater L. Cotta, opposed by Senate, § 17. Cicero’s 
prosecution of Verres: Aurelian Law carried. § 18. P.€form of. Senate. 
§ 19. Rivalry of Pompey and Cra-ssns: the latter acknon-ledges superiority 
of Pompey. 

§ 1. We now enter upon the last stage in the Decline and Fall 
of the Hepublic. By a -violent effort SyUa had restored the 
government to the Senatorial Kobilitv. But symptoms inti- 
mating the insecurity of the fabric -which he had hastily reared 
on blood-bathed foundations showed themselves even before his 
death. After his secession, Q. Catulus became the chief of the 
Senatorial party. He was son of the Catulus who shared the 
Cimbric Triumph with Harius, and in the year 79 B,c. he appeared 
among the candidates for the Consulship with the certainty of 
election. The person who aspired to be his colleague was 
M. riUmilius Lepidus, a man of iUustrious family, but of vain 
and petulant character. He was supported by many friends, 
among others by young Pompey. Sylla knew the man, and 
warned Pompey against entrusting him -with power. But Pompey, 
who had already begun to talk of “ the setting and the rising 
sun,” disregarding the warning, and Lepidus was elected. 
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§ 2. Scarcely \\'as Sylla dead, vriicn his words were fulfilled. 
Lepidus dcclaicd himself the Chief of the Italian parly, and 
promised to restore all that Sjlla had taken away. To prevent 
a renewal of Civil War, the Senate hound him and Catuhis alike 
hy oath not to take up arms during their Consulate. But Lopidus 
left the City ns if for Ins Piovinco of Transalpine Gaul. He did 
not, however, go further than Elniria ; and hero, at the end of 
his Consular } car, pretending that Ins oath no longer bound him, 
he began to levy troops 'ilic Senate summoned him to icturn 
to Borne. He obeyed, but it was at the head of an army. To 
oppose him, Catuhis took post before the Mulvinn Bridge, w itli 
Pompey for his heutenant. Heic they w em attacked by Lepidus, 
who was easily defeated. After this failure, ho (led to Sardinia, 
whore he died shortly after, llis heutenant, JI. Perperna, earned 
the best of the soldiers of Lepidus into Spain, whoic a war w'as 
raging, which might well cucoiimge the hopes of discontented 
poisons. 

§ 3. It has been mentioned that Q. Scrtoriiis had assumed the 
government of Spain. But after a \ am struggle against superior 
forces, he had relinquished the contest The news from Italy 
was dispiriting. It seemed os if the Manan cause was lost for 
over. It is said that Sertoiius lent ear to the talcs of seamen 
who had lately made a voyage to the Fortunate Islands (so the 
Ancients called the Western l8lcs),’nnd seemed to recognise the 
happy legions which Greek legends assigned ns the abode of 
the Blessed • But while the active soldier was indulging in day- 
dreams of indolent tranquillity, ho lecciicd an invitation from 
the Lubitanians to head them in rising against the Senatorial 
Governors, and obeyed without a moment’s hesitation. Viria- 
thus himself did not use with bettor eifcct the energies of the 
brnro mountaineers. The South of Spain was soon too hot to 
hold the Syllan leaders : the proscribed Marians came out of 
their hiding-places and joined the new chief. His progress, in 
the course of tw'o years’ time, became so serious, that when 
iletellus Pius laid down his Consulship, ho was sent into Spam 
to crush Sertonus. 

§ 4. But to crush Sertonus was no easy task. He was no 
meio soldier, but possessed political qualities of a high older. 
Like Hamilcar and Hasdrubal of old, ho ilatteied the Spaniards 
with the hope of rising to independence under bis rule. The 
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government which he formed indicated a disposition to dispute 
Empire with Eoine. He formed a. Senate of Three Hundred, 
consisting of his most trusted followers. All cities in his power 
he organised. after the Italian model ; and at Osca (now Huesca 
in Arragon) he established a school for. the noble youth of 
Spain. ■ The boys wore the Roman garb, and wei’e taught the 
tongues of Rome and Athens; Sei-toiius is almost the only 
statesman of antiquity who tried to use education as an engine 
of government. It cannot indeed be pretended that his views 
were merely philanthropic; no doubt he held the boys as hostages 
for the fidelity of their sires. ' , 

■ His great talents, above all his acknowledgment of equality 
between Provincials and Homans, won him golden ■ opinions. 
Everywhere the Spaniards crowded to see him, and loudly pro- 
tested their readiness to die for him, 'I’heir enthusiastic rever- 
ence for his person was increased by the presence of a white doe, 
which continually followed him, and was regarded by the simple 
people as a familiar spirit, by means of which he held communi- 
cation with heaven. ' . , . . • 

§5. Metellus in two campaigns found himself unequal to cope 
with the new ruler of Spain. In the third year (77 B.c.) Perperna, 
constrained by the wishes of his troops, had joined the poi-ular 
leader ; and the Senate, fearing that Sertorius would march into 
Italy, hastily despatched Ponipey to reinforce Metellus. 

§ a. Pompey’s aid, however, did not change the face of affairs; 
On one occasion the young General was saved by the approach of 
Metellus, on which Sertorius said; “If the old woman had not 
come up, I should have given the boj' a sound drubbing and sent 
him back to Rome.” At the end of 75 B.C. Pompey wrote an 
urgent letter to the Senate, representing the insufficiency of his 
forces, and two more legions were sent to reinforce him. Mean- 
time Sertorius himself had reasons for apprehension. Some of 
his Roman friends, disliking his policy of favouring the Pro- 
vincials, made overtures to the Senatorial commandel's ; and 
Sertorius, severe by nature, still further exasperated the Romans 
of his party by forming his body-guard exclusively of Spaniards. 
But he still maintained his superiority in the field. Nor w'os it 
encouraging to his enemies to learn that he had been' solicited by 
envoys fi'om Mithridates, who was about to renew war with 
Rome. Sertorius agreed to give up Asia Jlinor to the King, 
.and to furnish Roman officers to train the soldiers of Asia ; 
Itlithridates on his ijart was to supply Sertorius with .3hii)3 and 
money. 

§ 7. The despotic power exercised by Sertorius had corrupted 
his nature. He indulged in the immoderate use of wine, w.is 
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Cif t1i<* cfcitradidum, ntul wni giiilty of many 

acts of tyranny. Iach tlu* hcsnn to fall rin-nyj and 

Jv'rtonns m a mojii''Ht of irntation onlcud nil tin* 1»i>\s at O'lCn 
tji lx* put to d( atU This cruel nnd tinpolilic nclwonlcl prolnhly 
InAo ro*‘ !iim Ins power ami hm life, even if il liml not ln>fn 
tcnmmtod l»y treachorv. Pori'^nia, nlm had nl fir>t joinrd liitn 
n-'ninst hi** own mchnalton. tlnmpht that a fa\ournh1o ojijjoilu- 
nity had arrived for jrrasiim’ ]>on*.r. Ho invited Ptrlonn-e to 
.a hnnqm't at O' ca ; nnd the General, lm\ ins: di nnlr fr< ely nc''rtnl- 
m* to his cu* toui, fell an lasy prey to the d'jtcer of the n*-‘-a*>*.m 
(72 J* e ) 

f P. lint s>hon IVrjwnn h.ul ■wrowght thi*. ihauieftil deed, he 
found that the innie of PU'rtorma \vn« still imuerriil nmonj; the 
Sjnnnnls Manv of Ihein. now that their preat leader wus no 
more, forgot his fault!*, and with Ihedovoled rnthii'dasm of their 
nation threw thcni'.ch e,i into the flame , of hia ftincml jiyre. A 
few days after the death of •‘^rtorina, I'erponia attempted to le.id 
the t ohherj* against I’onipey, hut ho eust.ained an ignominious 
defeat. Hi*, men d^sJ>e^■td, and ho was taken priKOntr. AVIun 
hronght hoforo l*olnpcr. ho cndo.avonrc*! to gain f.iaour liv Imml- 
ing to him htlera which had heen inUrchanged hy .‘Sertorins 
with some of the ohiof men ni Home. Jhit Pompc\ , w ith pnnlont 
nnginnimitj, throw the Ittlora into the fire nnd refui-cd to hoar 
him. In the coiirae of a a ear the last relica of the Mnnaii p.ai Ij 
m Spa'll V e.rc oxtimniisho*!. 

IV.'fore Ihi** wan < fiected, Rome waa engaged in conflict with 
Mitlindate*'. 'llio hi'ito'y of thia war r.hall be nseiacd for a 
roparato chapter. Hut hen.* nmat he noticed a fonnidahlo onl- 
hreak that look place in Italy, ami thnatened the aoiy caistciico 
of the State. This was Iho war of tho Gladialora. 

§ 0. For tho purpose of the harharoua allows which woic ao 
much enjoyed at Romo, it w.as the custom to keep schools for 
training gladiators, who were lot out hy their owners to thorildilc- 
At Cajiua there w.as a large school of this kind; and among the 
gkadiators in training there was Spartaciis, a Thracian, who had 
once sen cl as a Roman soldier, had then turned brigand, nnd 
now, having been taken pnsoner, was destined to make sport 
for his coinju'rors He js-ronadul nhonl seventy of his fcllow- 
bondsmcii to join him in hre iknig loose: 1> tier it was, he argued, 
to die m battle on tho open fleld, than on tho sand of the nmphi> 
theatre. This handful of brave men look up a strong position 
iiixin ^Iniint Vcsninm, where SpartacuH was presently joined 
hy slaves nnd outlaws of all descriptioiih 'Jho gladiators, old 
soldiers like himself, hupplied him with ofiicers. CKnomnus and 
Cnxus, both of Gallic origin, acted os Ins lieutenants, lie 
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enforced strict discipline ; and, so long as he was able, obliged 
his followers to abstain from acts of rapine. Two Roman Pimtors 
attacked him, but they were beaten with loss, and the numbers 
of his army swelled every day. AU this happened in 73 b.c., 
after the Mithridatic War had broken out, and before the Ser- 
torian War was ended. 

§ 10. In the next year (72 b.c.), the same which witnessed the 
murder of Sertorius, Spartacus had become strong enough to 
take the offensive. He had to face a formidable power, for both 
Consuls were ordered to take the field. But, at the head of 
more than 100,000 men, he forced the passes of the Apennines 
and entered Picenum. His subordinates, however, proved un- 
manageable ; and Spartacus, aware that the power of Rome must 
prevail, bent all his energies towards forcing his way across the 
Alps, in the hope of reaching some remote region inaccessible to 
Rome. As he pressed northwards, he was assaulted by both 
the Consuls, but defeated them both. His succe.sses seem to 
have raised him, or at least his foUowers, above the mere hope 
of escaping from Italy ; he again turned southward, and is said to 
have meditated a descent upon Rome itself. But he relinquished . 
this desperate plan, and spent the remainder of the year in col- 
lecting treasure and arms. Little discipline was now observed. 
The extent of the ravages committed by the bauds under his 
command may be guessed from the well-known line of Horace, in 
which he promised his friend a jar of wine made in the Social 
War, "if he could find one that had escaped the clutches of 
roaming Spartacus.” ♦ 

§ 11. The management of the war was now committed to 
Crassus, who had really won the Battle of the-CoUine gate, 
and now held the office of Prajtor. Ever since the triumph of 
Sylla he had lived quietly at Rome, profiting by the Proscription 
to buy up property cheap ; and after that period he had been ' 
ljusied in making the most profitable use of the large fortune 
which ha had amassed. 

Crassus took the field with six new legions, to be added to the 
remains of the Consular Armies. The disorganised battalions 
of these armies he punished by the unjust and terrible penalty 
of decimation ; but his rigour was successful, in restoring disci- 
pline. He found Spartacus in the neighbourhood of Rhegium, 
with the view of establishing a connexion with Sicily, and re- 
kindling the Servile War in that Island. The Gladiator had 
even agreed with a squadron of Cilician Pirates to convey 2000 
of his men across the straits ; but the faithless marauders took 
the money and sailed without the men. Crassus defeated him in 
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the field, drove him into a ncch of land near llhcgiura, and 
there shut him up by drawing Entrenchments round his army. 
Twice in one day did Spartaous endeavour to break through the 
lines ; twice he was thrown back with great slaughter. But he 
continued to defend himself with dauntless pertinacity , and the 
Senate, hearing that Pompey was on his way back fiom Spain, 
joined him in the command with Cnissus, and urged him to 
accelerate his march. 

§ 12. Crassus, afimd of losing his laurels, determined to assault 
Spai-tacus , but the brave Gladiator anticipated him by forcing 
a passage through the lines, and marching upon Brundusium 
where he hoped to seize shipping and make his escape from 
Italy. ' But M. Lucullus, brother of the more celebrated Lucius, 
had just returned with a force of veteran soldiers from Macedonia 
to Brundusium. Spartaous, foiled in his intention, turned like a 
wolf at bay to meet Gntssus. A fearful conflict ensued, which 
remained doubtful till Spartaous was wounded by a dart through 
the thigh. Supported on his knee, he still fought heioically, till 
he fell overpowered by numbers. Most of his followers were cut 
to pieces ; but a strong body of the insurgents drew off in good 
order to the mountains A division of 6000 made their way 
northwards, where Pompey fell in with them on his way home 
from Spain, and slew them to a man. About 6000 more were 
taken prisoners by Crassus, who hung them along the road fiom 
Home to Capua. 

§ 13. To Crassus belongs tbe credit of bringing this dreadful 
war to a close. In six months be had finished his work. But 
Pompey claimed the honour of concluding not only the Sertoiian 
War, but also the war with Spartaous. fact he had not much 
cause for boasting in either case. The daggers of Perpema really 
brought the Spanish contest to an end ; and as to the gladiatorial 
conflict, the lucky chance by which Pompey intercepted 6000 
fugitives was his only claim to credit. But the young Geneial 
' was a favounte with the soldiery and with the People, while 
Crassus from bis greedy love of money enjoyed httle pojiularity. 
Pubhc opimon, therefore, seconded claims which weie put forwaid 
without modesty or justice 

§ 14 Neither Pompey nor Crassus would enter the City ; for 
both desired a Triumph, and their armies lay at the gates to 
share the honouis. The wish of Pompey was granted; but 
to Crassus only an Ovation was conceded 

Before they entered the City, they had both asked permission 
to ofier themselves as Candidates for the Consulship. Both were 
excluded by the laws of Sylla Crassus was still Pnetor, and at 
least two years ought to elapse befoie his Consulship. Pompey 
was only in his thirty-sixth year, and had not even been Quaestor 
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'I'lip R'.ti.'itf, liov/f-vi'r, (Inri-U jk*!. ri-fu'-; rdtiip'y, for ho r.oislrl 
iiol (linl)p.tiil lii;! nniiy, riiiil hi-; t'Uf! no rcfiiMl. An ! 

whit f;r,\ntt'-l to r.Mnjt-y cotiid iiol li-:; (loni'-;! so 
who (il-o hi'i i‘o!ilii'j;t tinih.r nnii'i. Thu*!, :it Iho jli-jD.-sri'l of 
l-.vo chii f^, (oirh h;ic'.;i:'l hy nn r.r.'iiv, tho S<-:i.'!to v.-t'rc, v.iiljin 
oiislit ycon nfi'-r Syllri’.*! di'.ilh, ol>liy*-(l to bri nk hi’i I/i-.vo. I’orn- 
] oy v.-n'f cI'-ofiMl by ncoiinn.-itio,-), Ura-’-n'! Jinvo h/'-.n I-vm 

•(iicc'''i-’rnl. hid Ihcro si'>l n ri-crrl nrid‘-r:itatKiiii;; 
liiin find I’oiniii'y. On ih-.’ Cih-nd-' of .Insniiiy, 70 itc,, I’osnnoy 
rind on thoir ini-i:i»tiil>h.' Coii 'n!.Mhi(>, 

C I.". I’liiiijviy lip.ll nln.'.idy sjive-ii iiitiin.ision of hi.i intonlion to 
imnnio ti jifipnlpr coiir.f; of pohoy. In n r-ot ;>i»f,‘<;ch ho docdnrcil 
liii imri'o-i,. of rol'-.i'iin;', th*’ 'rrib-iiif,-! fri.im llio tsarnnn-Ii iin- 
I'O'.cd uimn thorn by Sylli. nnd of iittciiiptsiK' ti Iti-forrn of tho 
■ludioi d oy.Hb'in. Ib.th of ri>nij>'’y*.<i .-innouiiC'.-nii'nU v.-oro rccoivcd 
with .’diont'i of pjiiiIpii'-i*. To tiie /omn r tho Sonato oJo.-.-fd but 
a fi'idih" o]ii><idtson. 'I'ho Tribiino-i wcfo ri;.''tored to tho cscrc:.“o 
of thfir jKiwor, and with their ri'J'tor.i'.ion it tn-iy be add th.ni tin: 
koy-MtoiU) of tiro tirch orootr-d by Sylhi fel!. Witii tlio rcvocita- 
tion of this |)o;ii)I.nr ;>ov.-(t revived n’.so tho inth.’p-.-ndi.'.'ifi: of the 
'Iriho-Aisi'iiibly, .Piid fionco follovo-d by in-O'.-'sily a ntnits^Io b.'- 
twocn th:il hotly and tho Snitit'-. 

§ 10, IJut the other nivasnro bro.pcin'd by I’otnpoy was nii': 
which the Scn.itc dotenninivl to oppo.>=o to the iiltcrnioat. They 
ciiiild not tanrely ahandon their rdriohito power over the Law-' 
conrt.s. Yet in the last ten yi-.ins ficamial Imri l>een jrre.at. Among 
other por.son.s Cn-mr had r‘‘ii.“on u> comphin. After his escape 
from Sylla'ir vengeance, he withdrew from K'jsne, and lived in 
jirocnnsnlar Asi.a till .‘^ylia'f! rlcatti. On his return, though only 
in his ik'lrd scar, he indicted On. Dolabels.a for uii.sgovemntcnt in 
Macedonia. Dolabella was defended hs- Q. l!oi-tcn'’i!!s, the firs*, 
.Advocate of tho day, a delerniiticrl adherent of tho tceiiatorial- 
rarty, and as a matter of conrye he wrus acijnitled. It h.ad, 
however, Iteen reinarkerl that the Knightn were little less cornipt 
tlian tho .Senators ; and tho law i'!pipor-i'<l under ronipey’.s 
luilhorily hy the Cily-Pnelor, L, Aureliti.s Cotta, w.as so devised 
as to establish iv Court composed of three dement.s, each of which 
might t-orvo as a cheek upon the other two. 'In each Jury one- 
third of tho Jnryincn svas to be furnished by tho Senate, one- 
third by tho Knight.s, and tlie remaining lhird hy the 'J'ribunes 
of the Treasury.* Calnhis endeavoured to promote a com- 

* The Trnun! JErnrH. Oiigianlly tli<-y were lh» rre«iJ:nts of t!.o Tril-es 
■sinl collectors ol'tlio Tiihiiiuni, but their iinme hnntly ever occurs in Irom.m 
.nuthoi-s. It is protinl'Ie th.-it liiere w.n one TVit-.-.nut .~Cr,irv:s for every CcriturT 
lu ti.c new Coaiitin Centuri.-itn, ami thereferc in .nil 330 in number. 
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promise ; but Pompey was resolute, and the Nobles prepared to 
maintain their pnvilege by arms 

§ 17. An event, however, occurred which smoothed the way 
for Cotta’s Law. Cicero, as we have mentioned, after the great 
credit he had won by his bold defence of Sext Eoscius, had 
quitted Rome foi two years. He returned m 77 B c., and imme- 
diately began to dispute with Hortensius the sway which he 
exercised in the Law-Courts Escejit during the year 75 bc,, 
when he was serving as Quaestor m Sicily, he was employed as 
an Advocate at Rome His polished eloquence excited universal 
admiration ; his defence of many wealthy clients connected him 
with many powerful families. He was of the same age as Pom- 
pey . and, being now a Candidate for the iEdileship, he began to 
be eager for political distinction To obtain this by mihtary 
commands was not suited to his tastes or talents. IBut it was 
passible to achieve it by the pubhc impeachment of some power- 
ful offender. C Coineliua Verres, a man connected with some.of 
the highest Senatoiial families, had forthieejears been Praetor of 
Sicily, from which province he had returned after practising 
extortions .and iniquities unexampled even in those days. Uhe 
Sicilians, remembering the industiy and equity with which Cicero 
had lately executed the functions of Qiuestor in their island, 
begged him to come forward as the acciisei of this man ; and the 
Orator, who saw how he might at once strengthen the hands of 
Pompey, and share the popular triumph of the Consul, readily 
undertook the cause 

The first attempt which the dexterous Advocate of Verres made 
to elude Cicero’s attack was to put forwaid Q.Ccccihus Niger, 
who had been Quiestor under Verres, to contend that to him 
belonged the task of accusation. But Cicero exposed the in- 
tended fraud so unanswerably that even the Senatonal Jurymen 
named Cicero as prosecutor.* He demanded nmety days for 
the purpose of coUectmg evidence in Sicily. But he only used 
fifty of them, and on the 6th of August he opened this famous 
impeachment. He had m the mean time been elected iSdile. 
But Hortensius had also become Consul-elect ; and one of the 
Metelh, a warm fiiend of the accused, was designated to succeed 
Glabno, who now.presided in the Court as Praetor Peregnnus. It 
was therefore a great object for Verres to get the trial postponed 
to next year, when his great Senatonal fhends would fiU the 
most important offices in the State To baffle this design, Ciceio 
contented himself with a bnef statement of his case, and at 
once proceeded to call witnesses So overpowenng was the 
evidence, that Hortensius threw up his bnef, aud Venes sought 
* See the Dk'tuiUo tn Q Caectlium. 
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iinpiinily lit h vnliiiilriry rxil*’, 'I'o xluiV.- v.lwt, hr- could h.ivr 
iliiiiu, <‘ic''ri> I'ulilitdii-'d till' Five |;ri nt I'l'-niliiij'u, in v.hirh In- 
inti’iidcil t<i linvc net furtli tin* criinci ef Verr*',' ; und tlicy 
romtiin to tin jin a notaldc jiioturc of ti-.c iiiniry v.'liich it «[■■) in 
till! I'oivcr of n lioiii.'irj rrocoii' iil to itiflief. 

So'iii After ttie tri.i! c.nmi! to Itii.'i nl)ni(il tlic Lt.v v.,m 

rc(>iniii|;ly v.illi little opjKi-iition : aihI tlm.-! n i cy/iiil 
(jreAt lircach wjvi jn:>iie in tlie Sylbii tJon'-litntioii. 

§ Iti, 'I'lii' Aornijit ntiiti' of the .SVinite itcelf v.rci jiuide jmiiif*--*! 
liy A ftleii lunv tdla'ii hy CAtulu'i Aiid lii't friend,''. 'Iliey rc -lor'.-d 
the (’ciiHoridl ollici', v.liich hnd le'en <iii.''tiended for rixter'i yc.ire. 
Tint t.Vii'iorw of Ihe yenr TO li.f. di«clmr;;ed their diiti/.M v,it)i 
revero iiitej.'rity, ntid eixly-fonr S'-iiutoni v.erc di'j^md' d. For 
t.'.vlnlu'i they revived the hi"h rA'.ik of I’niiccj'", r,iid he v.,-.'' tiir 
liV't ind''in'lide!it SedAtor v.dio heM thnt rAlik. When it veils 
next o.dlled into existence, it pcrved to pivc a 'J'itle to the des- 
potic Authority of Aiujii.stui). Tiio rt-viev,' of the Ki)i;.'ht.s was 
tiiAde reniAikAhh! hy the f.ict llml the Cotmul I'oinis'V ApjH’arcil 
in the proee'ision, lendint; hi'i him-.e thrnuy.h tlic Foriiin, and 
mihinittino hinnclf to the CVnuoriitl ecniliny. 

g in. (Im'i'U.s wns Already jeidotiM of I’otnpey, and this je.nlou.sy 
iiicrca.sed with ronipey'.s p'limlArily, Ihaih the C’on.sii!.s con- 
tinued to innintion nn Armed force near the City; ntid, though 
the libor.il tne.AMircs of I’ompey hnd won the Formn, yet the gold 
of Cnis.'ins coininandcd tunny followera. 'I'ho ty.'uate dreaded 
tliAt the ilayn of Marius or Cinnn might retuni. Ihit Cnvssus 
calciilalcd the risk.s of a cotillicl, and prudently resolved to give 
a pledge of- peace. At the close of tho yc.arhe publicly offen'd 
bis hand to I’onipey, wliieb tlic latter deigned to Accept after the 
manner of a jirincc. It did not .snit Criu'sns to disturb credit 
and imperil his vast forlnne hy a civil war: Pompey was satis- 
fied S') long as no other disputed his claim to be the first C'itixcn 
of tho nopublic. 

Thus ended by far the most remarkable year that had p.xs.scd 
since the lime of .Sylla. Two generals, backed by an armed 
force, had trampled on the great Dictator’.s law.s; and one of 
them had rudely shaken the, political edifice reared in so rmich 
blood, lichiiid them appcarctl the form of quo who .sought to 
gain by eloquence and civil arts what hnd lately been arrogated 
hy tho sword. Ihil it was some veal's yet before C.xsar descended 
into the political arena. 
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CnAPTER LVIII. 

TijinD on onEAT simimoATic WAn: I’Ompey n? the east. 

(74 — 61 J5,c.) 

§ l. Second Mithndatic War. § 2 Prepanfiens of Mitliridatcs, § 3 
Third Mithridatic Wnrj the Kin" defeats the Consul Cotta, and Inys 
sie^ to Cnicus § 4. L. Lucallus, the other Consnl, relieves Cyauctis 
§ 5. Dnies Mithndates into Armenia § G. Sends to demand Mithndntes 
Tigrancs; relieves Asiatics from 'nirears of debt. § 7. Inindcs 
Armenia, and takes Tigranooerba. § 8. Obliged to relinquish his .'uli.ance 
upon Artaxata: takes Kisibis. § 9. llithnd.ates defeats Tnarins iii 
Pontos; army of Lucullus mntinies. § 10. Account of Cilician pirates 
Gabinian Lair, empovrenng Pompey to put them down. § 11. Bnlhant 
sncccss of Pompey. § 12. Manilian law, investing Pompey nith com- 
mand over the § 13. He dmes hlithndatcs across the Caucasus 

§ 14. Kflcct of his victories: farther successes : he returns to Pontus. § 1.0. 
His campaign in Syna: siege of Jerusalem. § 1C. Death of hlithndntes. 
§ 17. Pompey’s progress through Asm and Greece return to Italy, 

§ 1. It has been mentioned that so soon as Sylla's back was 
turned, Murena assailed Mithndates anew. Archelaus, who bad 
deserted his master, was his secret instigator. Mithndates sub- 
mitted, till he found the Roman General preparing to repeat his 
invasion. Then he collected a largo force, fell suddenly upon 
Murena near the Halys, and defeated him. An. Gabinius now 
arrived from Rome with peremptory orders to Murena to desist 

2 A 3 
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from hin r.vit rislorpri'io; mul (imi miln! v-liul i» u>'ii.-riiy c.ilkd 
till.’ Soroitil .Milliriiliitic Wnr, 

5 iJ. 'filial rorl.l' tM nltoi.-k v.-n-n-nmi;;!! fo [m.vol'.o ! iS'Ivcti- 
liufupi diiiiit tlifiu iliftt of Mill»ri(la(c«. 'riir i,f tlio rr,..it. 

Dicliitor, <!to iMilliro.il; of jmrty (nmrn'It, isii,! tior of 

.Scrloiiu'., ird (In* Kifor lo tliinl; timt n fuvomitklc iiiomcdt luol 
Hirivcil. It rva.'( trliout t!i>< y,;ar tint 1;r conclnii,:,! Iii> 

T iviity with f'crtoriti'i, Ihit tho Iloiiimi Ii-.iiIitV tan cr wa‘t cu< 
nlioi t, nml Iho 'IVonty fiiilcd of it.n oll'ccl. 

Soon iifti r llii'i, Kimmodr, of Ilithjtiin died, loid hTt Jii^ 
kingdom hy will to liu' Iloiu.'m IV-oji!-. ]h>t Miihrid.i'o.H .'ll i.jico 
led iiti .'irniy cotni."!!!!;; of foot, r.rtii*-.! nud trained iti the 

Hoiimti fa.'ihiosi, with KltVeli hor.,*, into Ihthynia. A jiowerfnl 
tleel co-ojHT.il'-d v.ilii thin forinidahle force, niid tlio wiioh- 
oounlry Huhiniltcl wilhoDt n Idow. 

5 Ji. 'Dio (.'oii'mhi of tlio year v.cn- M. Atiridiii,', Cott.a. .and 
L. l.iciiiiviK liiictdhi’i. liiictditi'i, cMi.oil non of n htictilhi'i who 
had commamh'd in iho Socoiid .Sicilian Sl.avc Wnr, and {^Taiuh^on 
of him who Imd I chiivcd lui lr,'.icheroii‘'ly to tho Sp.aniard*),* had 
done (jond nervicu under .Sylla in tho Kir.il Mithridatic Wnr, imd 
Mccmi'd to have o.arned n ri.:lit (o command in the jireaent oiit- 
hrc.ak, Ihit Cotta had ohtaiiicd tho I’rovinco of Ihthynia hy lot, 
and Lucullii.'i wn.*) de-itined hy thin c.apricioii'? dixpcii/tcr of patron- 
noo to tho rjuiol rule of Cisalptno Gaul. It happened, however, 
that tlio Province of Cilicia became vacant, and it wa^ conferred 
upon him ns an I’.xlmordinary command. On tho arriv.-d of 
liUculluH in Ania, ho hoard that Cotta had hcon obliged to throw 
himself into Chalccdon, where ho was blockaded by the KiiigV 
troiip.s. Luculhi.s carried witli him no more than two I.cgion.‘'. 
Ik'.sidc-s thc.so ho found four in A.sin. two of whieli were the 
licentioua holdiory of Fimhria. Unt there was no time to pick 
and choose. He advanced into My.sia with about tiO.OOOfoot and 
l,(iO0 hor.se. 

Meanwhile, MilhridatoH had laid tdege to Cyricu.s, a town 
which atamls on what i.s now- a peninsula, though at that time it 
wn.s scparateil from tho main laud hy a narrow channel. With 
Ilia lai'go army ho cut it ofl’ from all comimmientiou with the 
land, while hi.s powerful fleet nerved at onco to blockade tho 
place, and to keep. his army well supplied. 

§ -1. Lucullua cautiously advanced towards Cyzictis, and con- 
trived to post Ilia army so atrongly, that on tho one hand he 
was (juito secure from attack, while on the other he completely 
commanded tho enemy’s lines. Winter was at hand, 'i'ho Pontic 
fleet was unable to keep tbo sea ; ami as I.ncullua bad inter- 
• Chapt. jxjij. § 12. 
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ceptcd coninninicnlion with Iho interior, ‘.upiilics brgmis to fail. 
Hy fntiiine ntul discnno tlie enemy was at Icngtii go wcalrened, 
that LuculUis dosid in upon them, mul the \icsieger<5 \>ecauic in 
their turn IwGicgcd. After pen-isting hniM’h for GOtiie time, 
5Iithridate« dcc.ampcd hv niv;lit on liosrd oliip, while the nrniy 
WAG directed to niecl him nt L.nnp>-acii>» Tlicy were closely 
pursued by the Jtoninn eonitnnnder, who nffneked them nt c\(*iy 
ndv.-iiitagoons point. On Iho .l>epiis, which w.ns in flood at the 
lime, and on tlie Gronicn«, great nunibcM fell ; onh a Ghattcicd 
roimmnt of the host arrned at l.!«iip*-.acii<«. Here, in company 
with the lyinipsicones who dreaded the vengeance of Home, they 
einbnrLcd on boanl the fleet for Kicoincdia lint the gi eater 
part jenshed in a storm, and the vast army which Milhrid.i'es 
had collected and trained with •■o mncli niKioiis care was aiiin- 
hihtcd in little more than a year. Mitliridatcs himself was 
indebted to a pirate for hi*- o'-cape to Sinojn*. Tor the whole of 
til'll year and fhe no\f Luculhis continued steadily to ndiancc 
iini'n tlie kingdom of ronttm. At the end of 7‘2 ii c. Luctilliis 
sent letters wreathed in htiitil lecordmg Ins successes to the 
Sciinlc. 

S 5. W inter checked iioUheactuity of the Homan coininatidcr 
Ho crossed the llnlys Into in the season. Alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the lloinnns, Mithndates left Pmopl*, his c.apitnl cif i , 
and betook himself to the nioiiiitaiu-foi tress of Cnbcira, within 
reach of the kingdom of hia Eon-in-Iaw' 'I’lgraiics To thi« 
monarch, who i,tyled himself King of King*-, he sent for aid, as 
well as to his own son Mncharcs, whom he had made suacreign 
oaer the Crimean Bosphorus and its dependencies But Liiciil- 
lus left him no time to rally. Tii the spring of 71 nc. he left 
^^Hrclln (son of him who had canted a disgriccful triumph fioni 
the bccoiid Slilhndalic War) to continue the siege, and advanced 
.against Caheira Milhridotes fled prccipitatedy, and was so hotly 
puriucd, that his capture would have been certain, bad not the 
Roman horsemen btopped to collect a quantity' of gold which 
had fallen from a pack-horse in the King's suite lie took icfugc 
in Armenia ; and by the close of the third campaign, all the 
country from tlic llnlys to the KupHralcs wn.s nt the feet of 
Rome 

§ C. In the course of the ncut year (70 ii.c) Luculhis sent 
App. Clodius, his wife’s biolhcr, to demand the person of Mith- 
ndates from Tigranes. The envoy did not rotiim from tins 
mission for sonic months ; .and LiiciiIIns employed the interval 
in making a tour of jVsia Minor, with the pm pose of restoring 
order in the Province and its contiguous pnnnpahtics His 
mild and gcncious temper won the favour of the people. It had 
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l)ci'n fiirmvily liix tatl- t<» t!t» triintV; iriiji'*.'.'! (<;,'Svi!i 

tiltoii Aniiv .Ntiiinr, kikI hf h;i.! y-r(<ir-,wt\ Uii" tiiilv with ni! tiif- 
wliicli it.-i jinliin; iMTinitf*-'!, J’.u* ritjcc hi'f 
the iliipiMt' lifi'l hi-fll fiit-hiM h_v the 

interi'-.t (Iriiminied for tuxt- t in nrn-.ir. I/ieoHn.'! ni i'sxi.'i 
the rnto of iiit'Tirit nt twelve j/f-r o-'iil., ?.!nich off the ftccitati- 
Jated (uiii)'! front the capital of the <l«'tit, atid nirule o'iier atrin* 
^enl riilfi for chfclint: tlie inxlpnirtice-t of the Jlotn.oi f’.,pis-i!iai<.. 
'rhf.>ie proceedin’;!! jnade hitn tii.iiiv t'nenitc !; ittoreover, hv a 
]>rfvioii‘! oriier forhiddinj; pili.i"e, he jiji! ho.t the fifT’Clioti" of 
Lt frioin! ncciir totned to lici’to-.e. 

^ T. I'iarly it! <:p no , Ajtp. (.‘ioditi'i rettinivd with the a!.-; v.;r 
of Tiprain"’. Tliii ha'itdily motiandi lind t;ot an \t*. ndniitied 
hin niifortnimte hithfr-iti-huv to hin presence. 11'it the tone of 
tin: lioiiiati Mnvoy dinjilcane!! liiin ; ht! wan c.-jH’CiftHy wroth le;- 
c.iii'iu lie wti.n not honoiirfd with the title of Kinj: of Kinyru, and 
he refiiMnl to yive tip th<! p’-r-i;:! of MittiridaUn. I/icnllits at 
oin;o cron.ni’d the tipper Ktipiirate.<i v.itli n etiiall force of pjekt-d 
troop-i, and ]>n'’h'.'d on throii;;h v.i!'! inotintaiii dintricU to Tigra- 
iiocerla, the U’e.nt<;nt f'uj'ital of Armenia. Mit!iridat<‘<! tidvined 
'J'ignUR'.s not to linrard ftii t-xtion with the iiiva’iem. Hat the 
King Kconifully rejected hie mlvice. “Thove nonmiiM," he raid, 
"for anil'.v<.nadoni are too niany, for etietnies loo few.” Bat r, 
terrible deferii wan tlio contanpienco of hi.n temerity ; and the 
slaughter of lii.s hrohen boat w.-w only slopiKid by the approach 
of night. Tigranes tore off In's diadem, and fled eastward, having 
learnt hy bitter c.xjieriencu that bis futhor-in-Law had formed too 
true an c.stitiiatc of the Hoinau eoldiety. Tigranocorla, thoterit 
defended hy walls Wi cubita liigb, wjvs lietrayeil by the, Greek 
inhabitants of the place. Jl.achare.s, son of .^^ithrid.at'-^•, viceroy 
of the Crimea, had already paid homage to notne. Tito King of 
the I’arthians, a powerful tribe, which liad poured from tlu- 
mounlainoiia di.stricts south of the Indian Caucasus, and had 
become lords of Centml Asia from the Indus to the Knphrates, 
.sent offers of alliance. Homan taeticianH loudly commended Le.cul- 
Iti.s, who had subdued the disciplined army of Mithridates by 
.systematic operations, ami had crushed the barbarous hordes of 
Tigraiies hy adventurous boldne.'^. 

§ 8. Nest year ((iS n.c.,) the Bornan leader continued his vic- 
torious career. Tigranes aUcmptetl to make a stand upon the 
Ars.anin.s, a tributary of the Kuphr.ites, but was again defeated, 
and fled to Artaxata, the second capital of Amionia. which lic.s 
in the v.allcy of the Araxes, northw.anl of ^iloiint .Ararat. Lu- 
cuUus, nothing daunted, was an.xious to continue the pursuit. 
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Bnt already the soldiery had shown mutinous inclinations, and 
at length openly declaied that they would adrauce no faiiher 
into the inclement and moimtamous regions to the East. Lu- 
cullus unwillingly gave way, and turning his course southward, 
crossed the range of Taurus into* the waimer region between the 
upper valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, then called Mygdonia, 
where he took by storm the large and wealthy town of Nisibis. 
In the ensuing winter events happened that destroyed his u ell- 
grounded hopes of eventual success. 

§ 9. llithridates, findmg that Pontus was occupied by a feeble 
corps of the Roman army imder the command of L Valerius 
Triaiius, suddenly re-appeared in his own kingdom. Early next 
spring (67 B c.) news of this bold descent reached Lucidlus, who 
hastened to support Ins lieutenant. Bnt Triarius, presumptuous 
and eager for triumph, attacked Mithridates at Zela, without 
waiting for the arrival of the General, and he was defeated with 
heavy loss. The King, satisfied with his advantage, retreated 
to the mountains, and LucuUus gave orders for pursmt But the 
mutmous spirit, partially disclosed in the foregoing year, now 
broke out with undissembled fury. The flame had been fanned 
durmg the winter by Publ Clodius Puloher, younger brother of 
the App. Cfiodius who had been sent ns envoy to Tigranes. His 
subsequent career proved his reckless and selfish temper. On 
the present occasion, though he was but about five-and-twenty, 
he conceived he had been neglected by LucuUus. In the army 
he found ready materials for sedition The men had indeed 
some reason for discontent The soldiers of Fimbria had been 
absent from Italy for neaily twenty years ; and since LucuUus 
took the command they had sufiered gieat hardships LucuUus, 
though a good general and a just ruler, had none of that genial 
frankness which wins the affection of soldiers, and his luxurious 
habits excited 3 ealonsy. The army agreed to defend Pontus 
from Mithridates, but positively refused to undertake any new 
operations. 

§10. Events were even now occurring which transferred the 
command to other hands. While the Roman arms weie threaten- 
ing the shores of the Caspian and the confines of the Parthian 
hlonarchy, while LucuUus* was mortified at seeing a magnificent 
Triumph slip from his gresp, a foimidable enemy was assailing 
the very shores of Italy. FVom ancient times, as at the present 
day, the creeks of Asia himor, and the islets of the Archipelago, 
had been the resort of piretical bands, who saUied out for 
plunder, and disappeared as if by magic before attack. During 
the distractions that foUowed the Social and Civil AVars, these 
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I’initOiJ Jinil ;*njnc(l ft ii'nvcr itnil r.n v iinl:ii<)5vji l/.-faro. 

*J’iicir cliii f ftera in thi- ji'irti nf (.'iti«i:i; ittitl tlicv po’.- 
I'f .vil !,tro)it:liri!ii.>i in Uii> ninuntnin v;il!‘.'V.) nf I'i-i'lia, ••viiic'n Ivnd 
(Irnvn fmin 'Iftiinii (o tli.'tl. int.vil, lU’iio' I’lr.it' ') nr-j <ift' n 
Cftlle l CiliriftiiM, nnd often lefttiriftin,— -{lie li.-itrict of I.M.iiiria, in 
(111! lif.'irt of tin.' I’j.'titlitin nnniniftin rftn”e, l>"ii);t o;i'.‘ of tSie.T clii'.-f 
fnittn'“s>'M. Of tin y hft'l lea n cneotiift-jid hy iiie pitronaje 
nnil money (if Millindiile'i. 'J'heir ninl.ieilv' v>n.i rxirninc'. At 
otto linn; yoiin.: (.'ii-’ctr tv.-ot in tli<'ir handn; oti'l 1’. (.aoditn, rrho 
Innl left the Army of Lnctllltl’i After lii". .•fliceo'.'i in fo);icntili;' 
mutiny, tv.vi not*.' their pri-'otier. Xot lony h. f.uc thi< tin*y had 
e.irrieil o!V tno i’netori frtun Italy. The il.'i'.iyht'-r of the e-rt-At 
Orator 31. Anlo.'iiii'i hml l>een f ei/ef! hy them .at .'.Ihietintn ; th'. 
very port of 0,.lia liml l>e(-n plnntiered hy their {jalietn. In the 
yc'.'.r 7rt ji.c., 1’. Seri'iiius A’nlift v.-iei nent r,'< rr.<cori<<i)l to C’llici.a, 
tuul ho farried o!i tlic nar with eo jinich nice;."., that he ftK-.utiHfl 
the title of b.a'.iricut'. In 7.1> li.c.. .M. Antoniu.t, the .••on of tln- 
■t.tnitor, Win invi 'it.-'d ftith an extrftonlitmr}' comniamt over the 
.Ah diterriitu'.iti, in tinier tti clear the re.ri of the I'initev. Hut he 
iiM'il Iiifi [Mc.il power for phmtler .'iinl extortitm ; hi't opfr-itiotiM 
covered the Ilomtin nnnH with tliehonour ; ajuI, tiyiii^’ in Crete, 
ho wiis calletl Crelicti.') in deriftioii. The th.-jirediilions of tlie 
PiraU.'H continued. Q. Metellus, Conatil in G;> nc., v.ioi ordcroil 
to continue tlic w.ar n';nin.Hl Crete, with ft view to further ojwra- 
tion.s ii^.iinst the I’indc.t, nnd gave good proini.iio of a iincce?“fiil 
is-mie.- I’ul Poinpey was Icconiing impalitnl for employment. 
He wfLU popul.ar; liii military chameter fdoi'd Iiiglicr than that of 
any other man at Home; and it was with geiieml npprohation. 
that earl}' in the yc.ar (17 n.c, the Trihiino An. Gahinin.s, a 
creature of hi.H own, brought for.vftrd a law enabling the People 
to cl'ccl a perron of Coiirnlar nuik, who alionhl exerciEe over llie 
whole Mediterranean a jiowcr rtill more (ib.qolnte than had been 
cojiferred upon Antoniun. Evciy one knev,- thalPoinj>ey w.o-h to 
bo tho perron. Tlie Senate were, almo.-jt to a man, suspicion.'^ 
of hia intentions. It was thought that ho purj' 0 '-<eJ to make 
liimsclf the cliicf of Home; and the proposition was ojijioscd, 
a.s dangerous to freedom, by tho Senatorial leaders, Catnlus, 
llortcnsius, and othcr^^. C.vs.ar sunportwl it in the Senate ; 
but he stood almost alo.'io. Pomirey was threatened with the 
ominous rvords ; — “ A'ou '.wpire to be Romulus ; bewirv the fate 
of Homiihis.’’ When the Tribe.s met to pass tho Bill, a Tribune 
named Trebcllins was induced to intcqiosc. his veto ; nor could 
threat.s or persuasions move him, till G.ibinhis put it to the vote 
that ho hIiouUI be deprived of bis Tribunate, as Octavius had 
been deprived by Gr.icchus. Koi till seventeen tribes bad voted 
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for his deprivation, iliil Trubelliiw jioUl, and thon tlio_ Bill was 
pa‘-scd by ncclaiimtion. No uooncr niw tlim result known, than 
the jnlcc of proMBionn folk 

§ 11 No part of I’oinpoyV hfo is bo biilliant ns its next jcni* 
Early in the sj.nii!' ho had got n Inigo I'lcot londy foi sen 
Twoiily-four lieutenants, niiiong \shom appears the nanio of 
Varro, aomc commanding finimdrona of the tied, Homcpiotccf- 
ing tin* const \Nilh troops, obejcil his ordci'S. Undirected nil 
Ihusc forces to encircle the tVoat of the Mediterranean, and bv 
Bimultanoous movements to dn\c the flung squadrons of the 
enemy bcfoic lliein towards ibo Eiust. In Ibo bi icf apiicc of forti, 
dajB he returned to Rome, and reported that the whole aea \\ cst 
of Greece had been cleared of tbc Pirates. Meant imc, n poiicifiil 
Fleet had nsscnililed at Rmnduhiiim ; and hn>tcning across Itiih 
to lliat port he took the comtmnd in ]>craon. lie contimicd 
his plan of action by .sweeping c\cry inlet of llio Archipelago, to 
ns to force the enemy to the Cilicinti const. Tlieii assembled 
aliips ventured to give him battle ofi’llio rock-fort res-s of Cora- 
cosium, and aufleretl a complete defeat. A general mbinisMoii 
followed, due as muoU to the lenicnoy of Pompey ns to bis 
vicloiy , and in tliocour-c of three iiionlhs from the day on winch 
ho commented operations the war wn-s ended, A Imgo number 
of the Pirates wore settled in the Cihcian town of hob, which 
was henceforth named Pomjicioiiolis. 

xMiout the same time, Motclliis completed tho conquest of 
Crete, and Pompey sought to includo that ihlaiul in Ins command. 
Rut MctelUis resisted tho cncroachiucnt, and the Senate haoked 
him iVftcr some delay, ho was honoured with n Triumph and 
assumed the name of CrcUcus ns a title of real lionour. 

§ 12, At the moment, then, when Lucullus w'as uiiwilhngli 
obeying his soldiery, Pompoj, m tho full blare of uclory, was 
Bcttling the aflhirs of Cilicio. During tho wintci ho remained 
in tho East. Uis friends at Rome put forward his name ns the 
Qulj person fit to bo entrusted with the task of concluding the 
Jfithridatic War xkt tho a cry beginning of the jear 00 n c , the 
Tribuno Jfaniliiis mo\cd that a second commission should be 
issued to invest Pompey with the chief command oicr all Roman 
dominions in the Enst^ till lie bad brought the war with Slithii- 
dates to an end. Tho Senatorial Cliiefs opposed tho law of 
Manilius, but less vehemently Uian tlicj had opposed the law of 
Gabinius, and a iiciv supporter of tho popular hero appeared in 
tho person of Cicero Thu eloquent nehoento had never yet 
addressed tiro Tribes on any political question, and ho could nt t 
have found an occasion bettor suited for his first essay than tbc 
praises of Pompey. The task was easy, and tho ail'dieucc cdgor , 
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Imt ni'vor wn'< a iimro nplcndid fifTotiii'' jaid to toilitary foniin* 
tlmii ivro) now |i(iid to roni[>vy 1/y Uio ri.'iiii!; (tmtor.* .Succ»}:'i 
v.a'i ri inftUcr of cHin-.r. roinjx’V rrcf-iviol hy s'-clanintioti t5:<.- 
tiio-il cxli'ii.'iivc mitliorify over yet conferred hr law tipon a l!o- 
intin Citizen, ■with Iho oxcrjilinn of thn Diet.itorinl |iowcr ffivcii 
In Hylln. He ivn'i in fact npjKiitited Dictator of tficlAi.t; and 
with the nnny placed at liia conuimnd, it «oiiM Jmvo hecn e.n.iiv 
to e.'ilahliiih hini'wdf an inajilcr <if the alao. It nnnt he 

confea-U'd, that tlic Senatorial (*hicf-i had rotiio rea-'o.n to ohjcct 
to thi'i unlimited authority, N'ei;ea:,iiy waa an cicti'?': in Sylla'n 
c,aH(!: for a-iiliont him lliere a-oiild have Ic-on p.narcliy, IJut iio 
necm'dty now existed ; for it rvninot he douhted, that Lncnllna, 
with proper retnforcementa, w«n!<l have hrought tlu; wr.r to a 
npoody conehi.'don. }5ut thecaure of ronipey w.-uf identified with 
the oaure «f the IVopIe ; LucuIIum w.ti held to !« a champion (•( 
till) Senate ; and the p()|>n!ar will prevailed, 

5 hi. Durinj; the ve.ar of iimctiou that had preceded Pompeya 
appointment, Mithridate.'i had collected a frcdi anny, with which 
ho occupied tiio frontier of Pontua. Pompey received hin new 
comnii.M.Mion in tho «iirin;t of (10 ac,, and he at once pushed 
forward towards Caheir.a, thronoii a countiy wasted hy previous 
campaions. .Mifhridatcs, utixious to avoid a hattte, retired to- 
wnrd.s tlio sources of the Ilaly.M, Imt ho was ovcrhihcn hy the 
I’oiuau general, and obliged to give battle on a sjiot aficrward.s 
marked hy the city of Kicopolis, founded by Pompey in nicniorj- 
of the battle. Here Mithridatcn was entirely defeated, and witli 
only a few sti-agglom .succeeded in crossing the Kuphrates. lint 
Tigranes jvfused to harbour him in Armenia ; and ho made his 
way, with groat difliculty, through the wild mountain tribes 
south of Caucasus to Dioscurias (I.skuria) on the coxst of Cir- 
ca.ssia. Banished from the regions south of Cancasus, his adveu- 
liirous genius formed the conception of uniting the Sarnmtian 
tribes northward of the Black Sea, and making a descent upon 
Italy. Panic-stricken at Ids father’s approach, ^Incharcs, Viceroy 
of the Crimen, sought death by his own hand ; and the Crimea 
again became subject to Jlithridates. 

§ M. So great was the terror caused by the victories of the 
Bomau General, tluat Tigranes would have pnotrated himself 
at Ids feet, had not Pornpoy prevented the hundrmtion ; and 
Phraates of Partida, who had assumed the proud title of King of 
Kings, lately arrogated by Tigianes, sent to make an nlli.snco 
with the victorious Bomau, who turned Ids steps Northward in 
pursuit of Jlithridatos. At mid-winter ho colehralod the 
Saturnalia on the River Cyrus (Kur), and in the spring advanced 

* See liii .'powli 7>e imperio Cn. I'ompcH, commonly c,ill(\l pro Legt Mu- 
iiiViVi, especially c. 10. 
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nicisj^ llic coa>«l Vo the I'hvjs. IVol IcnruiHj: thnt Mjlhmlatca 
w.i>- •■afu in the' (’ritnea, lie l»n»ril ItarJ: Vo hri old ijiiarltra on 
Vhn VJjWR, and the luintncr >n rcilitciiijt the tril«a \\hicli 
iKcnpml the ronlhrnj ehijH"i t'f the Another Kico- 

m I.evcr Armenia, otteMcd iJiu i>ri>^n«>< of hia ann' Itnl 
he ^.a^ oldieed to rc'tnm to ronIn« ft»r «inter-qiJ nlen*. lien* 
hi' r»'cei\i.d a'nhviidori* from the iiciphlwnnjij; potentate", nn«l 
him'-i'lf in reducing t’lKitn'i to th<* funu of a Itonian 
I'or the next t^^o jtnn h'' occupnd liiin"elf by cam* 
pisgns III the fitnoui* etunitriti t«* the eontli of Aai.i Minor. 

g 15 Sj na !.ad l»*cn of late jtarh Mibject to 1 ipn«ie«, hut lliat 
King had withdrawn hiM force's after Ilia defeat bv Lucullua In 
the isninnier of *‘'l n r., I’miipey, sh^ceiiding thronph ('appadocm 
to Anl'oeh, V»oL pova- > »ion of the 1 iiigdom of the &'leucid<i‘ 
a'ld redt.rcd it to the form t>f a Ilomati Pmime. 1 in* Itiiro'.ans, 
the iierlhern Idiilnreane, and nil the country btdow Tmini*) 
crouched rnbiitiene at hia feci. Ah he .adi.ancctl Soiithiviird, 
hii authority waa c.allid in to fettle .a quarrel hetwein two 
brothers of ■that IJojnl ramily, winch Ind inlurited the Jewish 
Fceplrc and high pnt’dhood from the braac Mneraber". Anato- 
biih'w w w tbc reigning King of Jml.ra. but lii*. title wn*. dis- 
piiti^d by ht'i brother Hyrcann*, Itwaa the latter who nppliid 
fur aid to the IJoinm Geticml. l*ompiy aceiptcd the njijK-al. 
ll’it the Jews, ntt.ichul to the reifumig IViiice, refii-ul obe- 
dience, and romjny was ribhged to undtrbilc the mcjv of the 
Temple quarter of Jinr-ahm. Tor three nionthntheJcwHde- 
funkd thimrehes with their wonUal oh'dnnry; hut Ui'ir i.ub- 
mi'-’-ion was cnfurced by fnmine, and Ponqtey eiitcreil the lIol\ 
City. I’lllage he forhado; but, excited by the curiosity whicli 
men iian the apirilual worship of .Uhoanh cn.aled in the mindi 
of Itouinn idolfttom, he cnteicd the ■^.acred pnciiicts of th" 
Temple, and aentiired s*mito intrude into the Holy of Holies, and 
to eland htliiud that aolemn scil aahich hy the l^iw was lifted hut 
once n year, and that hy the High Priest alone. Wo know little 
of the imprc-shion produced mK»n Pomiwa's rnmd hy findnig the 
s-hrino untenanted In any uhjict of worahip. I'.ut it is intcrc&t- 
ing to compiro the inea’crsiit curiosity of ihe Homan with the 
condiiLl nUnbiilcd to the f Jn-al Alexnnih r iqion a Mmihir oec.a- 
slon. Hyrc.amiN was tstabhsheil in Iho gmernment, on condition 
of laying a trilmtc to Ilnuic ; Arihlohiihm followed the conqueror 
ns his prisoner. 

f 1C. Aretas, King of the KabaUiann Arabs, defied the arms 
of I’ompcy ; and the conqiierur wms prcpniing to enter the rocky 
deserts of Iduiiue.i, so iw to jieiielrato to Petra, when ho received 
news winch Huddciily rec.allcd him to Anin Minor. ^Iithridatcs 
was no more. He Ind heen endcaa curing to execute Ins nrc.at 
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design of iiniting nil the b.arbarous Tribes of Eiwlern Europe 
against Rome, and so excited the nlnrm of liis retnainiiig subjects, 
that his son rimrnnccs lound it an easy lash to raise them to 
insurrection. Tiie old monarch, rendered de.sj)eratc by seeing 
his Inst ho]>cs baulked, Imd, while I’oinpey was yet before Jeni- 
salcm, terminated liis own life at l’anticap.->nim"(Kertch) in the 
Crimea. Pompoy hastened to SinopC-, to which place the body 
of the old King had been .sent by his .‘•on It was honoured with 
a royal funeral, and placed in the sejuilchrc of his fathers. 

§ 17. The remainder of the year O.'l n.c. wn.-> spent by the 
General in regulating the new Provinces of Bithynia, Pontus, 
and Syria, and in settling the kingdoms wliich he allowed to 
remain under Itomnn j)rotcction on the fronfiens of the.se Pro- 
vinces. Pharnacc.s, son of Alithridatc.s, was left in the iio.ssc.c.sion 
of the Crimea and its dependencies ; Dclotaru.s, chief of Galatia, 
received an incroaso of territory ; Ariobarzane.s nau? again restored 
to the jirincipality of Cappadocia. All this was done by I’ompcy's 
solo authority, without advice from the Senate. 

Early in 02 n.c. ho loft Asia, and proceeded slowly to Brun- 
(In.-sium, — so slowly, that on the 1st of January Cl n.c. ho had 
not yet appeared before the walls of Romo to claim his Triumph, 
Ho' had boon absent from Italy for more than sis years. 
His intentions wore known to none. But the power given him 
by the devotion of his soldiers wa.s absolute ; and the Senatorial 
Chiefs might well feel anxiety till he disclo.sed his will. But 
hoforo wo speak of his arrival in Rome, we must relate the 
important events that had occurred during his absence. 



Slab from Arch of Titus, representing the Spoils of Jerusatcra borne iu Triumph. 
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iScimtorinl Oligarchy, they Btill remained inaslcrs of Rome. But 
a chief was growing up who wa.s destined to restore life to the 
Marian party, to hocoino master of the Roman world, and to be 
acknowledged ns the greatest man whom Rome ever produced, 

C. Julius Crosar was bom of an old Patrician family in the year 
100 11 . 0 . IIo was six years younger than Pompey and Cicero, 
llis father, C. Cresar, did not live to reach the Consulship, His 
uncle Sextus held that high dignity in 01 n.c., just before the 
outbreak of tho Soeinl M'ar. But tlie connexion on which the 
young Patrician most jiridcd himself was the marriage of liis 
aunt Julia with C. JIarius ; and at tho early ago of seventeen ho 
declared his adhesion to the popular party by espousing Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinnn, who was at that time absolute master of 
Rome,* \Vc have already noticed his bold refusal to reiuidiatc 
his wife, and his narrow escape from Sylla's assassins. His first 
military service was performed at tho siege of Mytilem?, under 
M. Minucius 'J'hernnis, who succeeded Murena in A.sia. In tho 
siege of that place he won a civic crown for saving a citizen. On 
tho death of Sylla he returned to Rome, and, after tho custom of 
ambitious young Romans, he indicted Cn, Dolabolla, for extortion 
in Macedonia. The Senatorial Jury acquitted Dolabolla a.s n 
matter of course ; but tho credit gained bj' tho young Orator 
was great; and ho wont to Rhodes to study rhetoric under 
Molo, in whoso school Cicero had lately been taking lessons. 
It W'as on his way to Rhodes that ho fell into the hands of 
Cilician pirates. Redeemed by a heavy ransom, he collected 
some ships, attacked his captors, took them prisoners, and cru- 
cified them at Pergamus, according to a threat which he had 
made while ho wa-s their 2 >risoncr. About the year 74 B.c. he 
heard that ho had been chosen as one of tho Pontifices, and 
ho instantly returned to R6rae, where he remained for some 
years, leading a life of pleasure, taking little part in jjolitics, but 
yet, by his ivmning manners and oi)en-handed generosity, laying 
in a large store of ijoijularily, and perhaps e.xercising an unseen 
influence over tho events of the time. 

§ 2. It was in G7 B.O., as wo have seen, that Pomisey left the 
City to take the command against the Pirates. At the same 
tinao, Gajsar, being in his thirty-third year, served as Quwstor, 
and signalised his year of office by a panogj-ric over his aunt 
Julia, the widow of Marius. His wife Cornelia died in the same 
year, and gave occasion to another funeral harangue. In both 
of these speeches the political allusions- wore evident ; and he ven- 
tured to have the bust of Marius can-ied among his family images 

* He w.is al'oafly mamed (or at least betrothed) to Cossutia, a rich heiress, 
whom he put away in order to marry Cornelia. 
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for the first tirao since the Dictatorship of Sylla In 65 B c. 
he vros elected Curule iEdxlc, when he increased his populanty 
by exhibiting 320 pairs of gladiators, and conducting the games 
on a scale of unusual magnificence. The chief expense of these 
exhibitions iras borne by his colleague, M. Bibulus, who com* 
plamed that Coisar had all tho credit of the shows, — ^“just as 
the temple of tho Dioscuri, though belonging both to Castor and 
Pollux, bore the name of Castor only.” But ho did not confine 
himself to winning applause by theatrical spectacles As Cumtor 
of the Appiau Way he expended a lai'ge sum from his own 
resources. The Cimbnan trophies of Marius had been thrown 
down by Sylla, and no pubho remembrance existed of the sei- 
vices rendered to Borne hy her greatest soldier. Caesar ordered 
these trophies, with suitable insciiptious, to be secretly restored , 
aud in one night ho contrived to have them set up upon the 
Capitol, so that at daybreak men wore astonished by the unac- 
customed sight. Old soldiers who had served with Marius shed 
tears. All the party opposed to Sylla and the Senate took heart 
at this boldness, and recognised then chief. So important was 
tho matter deemed, that it was brought before the Senate, and 
CatuluB accused Cscsai of openly assaulting the Constitution. 
But nothing could be done to check his movements, for in all 
things he kept cautiously within the Law. 

§ 3. Iho year of his iEdileship was marked by the appearance 
of a man destined to an infamous notoriety, — L Sergius Catilina. 
familiar to all under the name of Catihno 

Bor some time after the death of Sylla the weariness and 
desire of repose which always follows revolutionary movements 
had disposed all men to acquiesCe in tho rule established by 
the Dictator. But more than one class of persons foimd them- 
selves ill at ease. First, the famihes proscribed by Sylla chenshed 
the thoughts that they might recover what they had lost, and 
the enthusiasm displayed when Caesar restored the trophies of 
Manus, revealed to the Senate the hopes of their pohtical ene- 
mies. Secondly, there were a vast number of persons, formerly 
attached to Sylla, who shared the discontent of tho Marian 
party. The Dictator left all real power in the hands of a few 
great famihes. His own creatures were allowed to amass money, 
but remamed without pohtical power ; and tho upstarts who 
enjoyed a transient greatness under Sylla found themselves 
reduced to obscurity With the recklessness of men who had 
become suddenly rich, they had squandered their fortunes as 
hghtly as they had won them These men were for the most 
part soldiers, and ready for any violence. They only wanted 
chiefs. These chiefs they found among the profligate members 
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of nohic fhrailies, v,-ho Yi\:c tiicrnselves v,x-rc cscluded from the 
coun:-.els of the respc-ctalile though iiarro'w-rnir.dcd inon v;ho 
cornpoHtd the Socaf/j and administered the govc-rnraent. Tbe.-t* 
wore the young Xobles, efTernin.ite ajid dobsuched, rcckjos? of 
blood, of '.vhota Cicero .'.{leaks with horror.'*^ 

§ 4. Of the;c adveuturerr; Catiline was the most remarkable, 
ilo belonged to an old Patrician Gens, and Lad di'-tinguisbod 
himself both by valour and cruelly in the late Civil V,'ar, V.'e 
have noticed Low he is said to hrivc murdered his ovm brother, 
and to have secured impunity by getting the name of his victim 
[jlriced on the proscribed lisl-s. as wc-11 as the ready zeal with which 
he delivered up Marius Gratidianns to torture. A beautiful and 
profligate lady, by name Aurelia Orestilla, refused hhs jirofTcred 
band because l:e bad a grown-up .son by a former marriage; 
this son .<-pcediiy ceased to live. Motaitbstanding .bi.s crimes, 
the jjcrsonal qualities of Catiline gave him great ascendancy 
over all who came in contact with him. His .strength and 
activity were such, that lie was .oujjerior to the soldiers at their 
own czerclse.s, a.od could encounter .skilled glidiators with their 
own ■sveapon.s. His manners were frank, and he was never 
kno’.vn to de.sert friends. By qualities so nearly rusembling 
virtue.s, it Is not sg.rangc that he deceived many, and obtained 
masterj gver more. He had already served as Pneior in the 
City ; had then become Governor of the Province of Africa, and 
had spent hi.s term of o£iic-e in the practice of every crime that is 
imputed to Itornan Provincial rulers. During the year of Cssars 
,£dils.shir) (G5), Catiline wa.s accused by the profligate P. Clodius 
Pulchcr. He bad intended in that year to oSer him.sslf Candi- 
date for the Coa.sulship. But either the pending accusation or 
the provi.sioiis of the Lex Annali.s forbade him to come forward ; 
and this prohibition so irritated him that he planned a new 
Revolution. 

g S, The -Senatorial Cdiiefs, in their wish to restore outward 
dacenoy, had countenanced the introduction o'f a severs Law to 
prevent bribery by C. Calpumius Piso. Under this law P. Cor- 
nelius Sulla and P. Autrouius Pastas, Consuls-elect for CO B.c,, 
were indicted and found guilty. Their election "was declared 
void ; and their accusers were nominated Consuls by the Senate, 
without the formality of an election. Catiline found Auiro- 
nias ready for any violence ; and these two entered into a con- 
spiracy with another profligate young Xobleman, by name Cn. 
Piso, to murder the new Con-suls on the Calends of January, — 
the day on which they entered upon oflics, — and to seize the 
supreme authority for themselves. The scheme, however, was 

* “ Lib-Mino-.a ct deiiciti jcvtntsu,” ai Aft. L 19, 8:' “saarricana 
jareatc.?,’’ it. it 7, 3. 
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adjounicd to the Gtli of February, ^\hen it is •said to have failed 
only because Calilino gave the aigiml of attack before the armed 
assassins had assembled in suflicient iiiimben. 

Catilmc was acquitted on his tiial, no doubt through tlie in- 
tentional mi'-coiiduct * of the case by Clodius. Wo are astonished 
to road a private letter of Cicero’s, in which the Orator expresses 
his wilhugncss to act as Catiline’s adtocnto.f — no doubt because 
in the next j ear ho was to be Candidate for the Consulship: if 
Catiline Mere acquitted ho also would bo a Candidate, and it 
would be better to have him ns a friend than as an enemy. This 
alone speaks loudly for the influence of Catilmc ; for at the 
same time Cicero declares that his guilt was clear ns noonday. 

§ G, There was indeed reason to fear Catihno’s wicccss. Fii o 
of the SIX Caiulidalcs who opposed him were men of little note. 
The sixth was Cicero, wlio-so obscure birth was a strong objec- 
tion against him in the eyes of the Nobility. But theio was 
no choice. C. Anlonius, brother of III. Antonius Cicticus and 
younger son of the Orator, was considered sure of his election ; 
and ho was inclined fo form a coalition with Catilmc. Ciccio was 
supported by the Equites, by the friends of I’onipey, whom he 
had served by his speech for the Manilinn Law, and by a number 
of persons whom ho had obliged by his sorMccs tus Advocate. 
What part ho had hitherto taken in politics had been dccidcdlj 
111 opposition to the .Senate. But nccassity knows no rule ; and 
to keep out Catiline, whom they feared, the Senatonal Cliicfs 
resolved to support Cicero, whom they disliked. The personal 
popularity of the Oi-ator and the support of the Aiistocracj 
placed him at the head of the poll. Antonius w os returned as 
Ills colleague, though ho headed Catiline by the votes of very 
few Centuries. 

§ 7. We now come to the memorable jear of Cicero’s Consul- 
ship, G3 n c. It was generally believed that Catihno’s second 
disappoiiitinciit would drive him to a second conspiracy. Imme- 
diately after his election, Cicero attached himself to the Senate 
and justified their choice. To detach Antonius from Catilmc, 
ho voluntarily ceded to him the lucrative Province of Sfaccdonia, 
w'hich ho had obtained by lot But Catilmo’s measure were 
conducted with so much secrecy, that for several months no clue 
was obtamed to his designs. 

* Pimancatio, ns t\ic Itom.ms callcil it. 

+ “Hoc tprnpoio Citiliniin, compctitorcm nostrum, dcfcndcic cogita- 
Him .... i'ppiw St nbsoliitus crit, conjnnctiorcni ilium foie In intioiic 
pctitionis; sin .ilitcr ncLidciit, Imiiunitcr leicimis” Ad tUt, i. 2, 3. The 
lecsding cogilabamus (if ndopted) would indicate that Ciccin’e advocacy was 
either not reallj odeicd or not accepted. 

X “ Catilin.a, si judicatum cut mciidie non lucere, certus ciit compctitoi,” — 
Ad Alt. i 1,2 
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Meantime Cicero had other diflicullies to meet. Among the 
'J'nbuiics of tile year were two peraoiw attaclied to Casar's 
party, I’. Serviliim Ihilliis and T. Labicmm. 'J'lio Tribiines entered 
npon their ofiico nearly a month before the CoiisuIh ; and llullas 
hud already come forward with an Agrarian Law, j)ro{)o.sing, as 
had been proposed in Carbo’a time (p, 51 1), to divide tlic Public 
Lands of Campania among the poor citizens. Cicero’s devotion 
to his new friends was shown by tlie alacrity willi which he 
oppo.sed tliis measure. On the Calends of January, the very day 
jipon wliich he entered oflicc, ho delivered an liaranguo against it 
in tlio Senate, which ho followed up by speeches in the Forum,* 
He pleased liim.sclf by tliinking that it was in consequence of 
those eflbrts that Itullus withdrew his bill. But it is probable 
that C.'c.sar, the real author of the law, cared little for its succe.ss. 
In bringing it forward ho secured favour for himself. In forcing 
Cicero- to take part against it, he deprived the orator of a large 
portion of his popularity. 

§ 8. Soon after this, C.usar employed the services of Labienus 
to make an as.sault upon the arbitrary power assumed by the 
Senate in dangerous emergencies. It wdlJ bo remembered that, 
in the si.Kth Consulship of Marius, the revolutionary enterpriso 
of Saturninus had been put down by resorting to this arbitrary 
power. Labienus, whoso uncle had perished by the side of 
Saturainus, now indicted C. Eabirius, an aged Senator, for 
having slain the Tribune. It was well known that the actual 
perpetrator of the deed was a slave, who had been publicly 
rewarded for his services. But Rabirius had certainly been one 
of the as.sailants, and ho was indicted for High Treason (per- 
ducUio). If ho were found guilty, it would follow that all who 
hereafter obeyed the Senate iu taking up arms against sedi- 
tious pereous worild be liable to a similar charge. The cause was 
tried before the Duumviri, one of whom was L. Ca;sar, Consul 
of the preceding year ; the other was C. Casar himself. Hor- 
tonsius and Cicero defended the old Senator. It would seem 
almost impossible for Ca.'sar to condemn Eabirius, seeing that 
Marius himself had led the attack against Saturninus. But Cresar 
was not troubled by scruples. The Duumviri found Eabirius 
guilty. 

From this judgment the old Senator appealed to the popular 
Assembl 3 ’. Cicero came forward, in his Consular robes, to defend 
him. He was allowed only half-an-hour for his speech ; hut the 
defence which he condensed into that narrow space was unan- 
swerable, and must have obtained a verdict for his client, if it 

* Fragments of three speeches De Lege Agraria remmn. See OrelU'j 
•.^lition, ii. p. 527, sqq. 
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had been addi-essed to a calm audience The People, however, 
were eager to humiliate the Senate, and were ready to vote 
accordmg to their present passion Ilabirius would certainly 
have been condemned, had not Q. Metellus Celer, Praitor of the 
City, taken down the standard which from ancient times floated 
from the Jamculum during the sittmg of the Comitia.* But 
Caesar’s purpose was eflfectually answered. The governing body 
had been humbled, and their right to place seditious persons 
under a sentence of outlawry had been called m question. 

§ 9. Cicero lost stdl more favour by the successful opposition 
which he oSered to an attempt to restore the sons of those who 
had been on the proscribed lists of Sylla In this he served the 
purpose of the Senate by e Wuding from the Comitia their mortal 
enemies ; but he incurred many personal enmities, and he advo- 
cated a sentence which could be justified only by necessity. 

§ 10 About this time the age and infirmities of Metellus Pius 
made probable a vacancy in the high oflice of Pontifes Maximus , 
and Labienus introduced a Law by which the nght of election 
to this office was restored to the Tribes, accordmg to the rule 
observed before Sylla’s Revolution. When Metellus died, Cajsai 
offered himself as a candidate for this high office Catulus, Chief 
of the Senate, tdso came fora aid, as well as P. Servihus Isaun- 
cus. Ciesar had /been one of the Pontifis from early youth . but 
he was known to be unscrupulous in his pleasures as in his politics, 
overwhelmed with debt, careless of religion. His election, how- 
ever, was a tnal of pohtical strength merely It was considered 
so certain, that Catidus attempted to persuade him to withdraw 
by offermg to pay his debts , but Ceesar peremptorily refused, 
saying that if he needed more money, he would borrow more 
He probably aiiticipatea that his opponents would use foul play , 
for on the moniiug of the election ho parted fri m his mother 
Aurelia with the words, “ I shall return as Pontifex Maximus, or 
Rome shall see me no more.” Eis success was triumphant. 
Even in the Tribes to which his opponents belonged he counted 
more votes than they obtained themselves No fact can more 
stron^y prove the strength which the popular’ party had regained 
under his adroit but unseen manageiqent. It is worth noting 
that in this year was born his BiBtei’’8 grandson, M. Oct.ivius, 
who reaped the fruit of all his ambitious endeavours. 

§ 11. The year was fast waning, and nothing was known to the 
pubhc of any attempts on the part of Catihne. That dark and 

* A custom piobaUy denied fiom the times when the Ltruscans were fees 
of Rome The lemoval of the standtird was, m those times, a sign^ot the 
enemy’s appioach, and on this signal the Comitia centuriata became on army 
ready foi battle. The form lemi^ned, though the reason had )oug passed by. 
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City. Cicero was at a loss ; for he was not able to bring for- 
ward Fulvia as a witness, and after the proceedings against 
I’abirius he feared resorting to the use of Dictatorial power. 
But at this moment he obtained direct evidence against the 
conspiratois. There were~then present at Borne ambassadors 
fiom the AUobioges, whose business it was to solicit relief 
from the debts which that people had incurred to the Boman 
.Treasury. The Senate heard them coldly, and Lentulus took 
advantage of their discontent ;th<stir them to insurrection. At 
firat they lent ear to his ofifef^)Jbut thought it prudent to dis- 
close the matter to Q Fabius Sanga, whose family had been 
long used to protect their interests at Borne * Fabius com- 
municated with Cicero. By the Consul’s diiections, the Allo- 
biogian Envoys continued their intrigue with Lentulus, aud 
demanded written orders, signed by the chief conspirators, to 
seive as credentials to their nation. Bearing these documents, 
they set out fiom Boine on the evening of the 3rd of Decem- 
ber (5th of Feb , 62 b c.), accompanied -by one T. Vulturcius, who 
earned letters from Lentulus to Catiline. Cicero ordered the 
Praetors, L Flaccus and C Fomptinus, to take post upon the 
Mulvian Bridge. Here the Envoys were arrested, and all their 
papers seized. 

§ 13. Early next morning, Cicero sent for the chief conspira- 
tors, especially those a ho had signed the ARobrogian credentials, 
Lentulus, Cethegus, aud Statihus Ignorant of what bad passed, 
the\ came, and the Consul, holding the Frietor Lentidus by 
the hand, and followed by the rest, went straight to the Temple 
of Concord, where he had summoned the Senate to meet Vul- 
tuicius and the Allobrogian Envoys were now brought in, aud 
the Fraitor Flaccus produced the papers which he had seized 
The evidence was bi ought so clearly to a point, that the Conspi- 
rators 'onfessed their handwritmg ; and the Senate decreed that 
Lentulus should be deprived of his Pi.etorship, and that all 
the prisoners should be put into the hands of emment Senatois, 
who were to be answerable foi their persons Then Cicero 
went forth into the Forum, and in bis Third Speech detailed 
to the assembled Feoxile aU the circumstances which had been 
discovered The Conspirators had resolved to set the City on 
file in twelve places at once, as soon as it was known that 
Catiline and Malhus were ready to advance at' the head of an 
armed force Lentulus, who belonged to the great Come- 
hau Gens, bad been buoyed up by a Sibylhne prophecy, which 
promised the domunon over Borne to thiee of the great Come- 

* They had been conquered by Q Fabius Maximus, nephew of Scipio 
^milmnus See Chnpt. ilix § 4. 
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lian House ; he was to be the third Cornelius after Cornelius 
Cinna and Cornelius Sylla. Yet it was to his remissness that 
the failure of the plot was due. It is probable, that if the con- 
duct of the business had been left to the desperate energies of 
Cethegus,* some attempt at a rising would have been made. 

The certainty of danger and the feelings of escape filled all 
hearts with indignation against the Catilinarian gang ; and for a 
moment Cicero and the Senate rose to the height of j)opularity. 

§ 14. Two days after (Dec. 5 = Feb. 7, 62 B.c.),the Senate was. 
once more summoned to decide the fate of the captive conspi- 
rators. Silanus, as Consul-elect, was first ashed his opinion, and 
he gave it in favour of Death. Ti. Nero moved that the question, 
should be adjourned. Caisar, who was then Prretor-elect, spoke' 
against capital punishment and proposed that the prisoners 
should be condemned to perpetual chains in various cities of- 
Italy, — ^taking care to remind the Senate that their power to' 
inflict the penalty of death was questionable. His speech pro- 
duced such an_effect, that even Silanus declared his intention to' 
accede to Nero’s motion. But Cicero and Cato delivered vehe- 
ment arguments in favour of extreme punishment, and the 
majority voted with them. Immediately after the vote, the' 
Consul, ■with a strong guard, conveyed the prisoners to the 
loathsome dungeon, called the TuUianum, and here they were 
strangled by the public executioners. 

It is difficult to see how the State could have been impei-illed 
by Buffering the culprits to live, at least till they had been 
allowed the chances of a regular trial. If Rabirius was held 
guilty for assisting in the assault upon Saturninus, a man who 
was actually in arms against the government, what had Cicero 
to expect from those who were ready to deliver this verdict? 
It was not long before he had cause to rue his over-zealous 
haste. But for the moment, the popular voice ratified the. 
judgment of Cato, ’'‘..'U he proclaimed Cicero to have deserved 
thc°title of “ Father ; Country.” 

§ 15. Before th', ’ of the Conspirators, the Consul-elect' 
iia was indic; ' ‘'ulpicius, one of his competitors, for 
, and the i ^ - s supported by Cato. Hortensius. 

under: 'once. Cicero’s speech is extant;, 

oj-ant ■ he assails the legal pedantry of' 

d.tho Stoicism of Cato, .show hou; con-' 

' of the conspiracy. Tlieiecan. 

guilty. The only argument of 
•, was that it was dangerous 
1 when Catiline was in the 
; comp. Cic. in Caiit. iv. 6, 
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field And this argiiniont probably it was that 'procured tho 
acquittal of the Consul-elect. 

§ IG. Tho sequel may be biicfly related. Before tho execution 
of his accomplices, Catiline nos at tho head of two complete 
Legions, consisting chiefly of S3*lla*s votci'ans. 'When nows of 
the failure of the plofreachcd tho insurgents, many deserted ; 
and Catiline endeavoured to reheat into Cisalpine Gaul. But the 
XiasscsAicro beset by tho Pro-piwtor Alotclhis Color; Antonins, 
now Proconsul, was close behind , and it became necessary either 
to fight or surrender. Cntitinc chose the braver course. His small 
anny uas drawn up with skill Antomus, miiidful of former 
intimacy with Catiline, alleged illness ns a plea for giving up the 
command of liis troops to ^T. Pctrcius, a skilful soldier. A short 
but desperate conflict followed. Mtilhus feU fighting bravely. 
Catiline, seeing that the daj* was lost, rushed into tho thick of 
battle and also fell with many wounds. ITo was found, still 
brc.athing, with a menacing frown stamped upon his blow*. None 
weio taken prisoners ; all who died had their wounds in front. 

§ 17. It is impossible to part from this history inthout adding 
a woid with icspcct to tho part taken by Cmsar and Crossus 
Both these eminent persons were sui>posed to have been more 
or less pnvj’ to Catiline’s designs 5 if the first conspiracy nttrl- 
buted to Catiline had succeeded, wo arc told that the assassins 
of tho Consuls bad intended to declare Crossus Dictator, and that 
Cm'^ar was to be Master of tho Horse. And many behoved that 
ho at least, if not Crossus also, was guilty. 

Nothing seems more improbable than that Crossus should have 
countenanced a plan which involved the destruction of tho city, 
and which must have been followed by tho rum of cicdit. He 
had constantly employed the large fortune which ho had amassed 
in tho S^’llon Proscnption for the purposes of speculation and 
jobbing To a monoj -lender and speculator, a violent Revolu- 
tion, attended b^' destruction of property' and piomising abolition 
of debts, would bo of aU tilings tho least desirable. Crossus 
was not without ambition, but ho never gintificd tho lust of 
power at tho expense of Ins purse. 

Tho cose against Ctesar bears at first sight more likchhood. 
SaUust represents Cato as hinting that Cwsar’s wish to spare 
tho conspirators arose from his complcity with them. In the 
next 3'ear (C2 no) after Caisar bad entered upon his Prmtorship, 
a peison named Vetlius, employed by Ciccio ns a Bjiy, offered 
to produce a letter from Caisar to Catiline, which would piove 
his gmlt Cicero and tho more iirudent of tho Senators wished 
at once to quash these tales But Coisar would not bo content 
with this, and in full Senate ho called on tho Ex-consul to state 
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what ho know of tho matter. Cicoro rose, and declared that bo 
far from C'a3sar being implicated in the plot, ho had done all that 
could bo expected from a good citizen to assist in crushing it. 
Tho People, having learnt what was tho question before the 
Senate, crowded to tho doors of the House and demanded Caisar’s 
safety. His appearance assured them ; ho was welcomed with 
loud applause, and Vettius w.as saved from being torn to pieces 
only by being thrown into prison. 

In truth, of evidence to jirovo Cajsar’s eomplicity with Cati- 
line there was none ; and tho further tho case is examined, the 
less appears to be the probability of sueh complieity. The 
course ho had pursued for the purpose of undermining the power 
of the Senate had been so successful, that ho was little likely to 
abandon it for a scheme of reckless violence, from which others 
would reap tho chief advantage. Even if Catiline had succeeded, 
ho rnusfhavo been crushed by Pompey, who was just returning 
to Italy at the head of his victorious Legions. Tho desire of 
Cfusar to save tho lives of Lentulus and the rest is at once 
explained, when we remember that he had just before promoted 
tho prosecution of Rabirius. As tho leader of the popular party, 
it was. his cue always and everywhere to protest against the 
absolute power assumed by tho Senate, as unconstitutional and 
illegal. It is possible that ho may have suspected the designs 
of Catiline, and he maj' have been sounded by that reckless 
person as a well-known opponent of the Senate. But without 
claiming for Ca3sar any credit for principle, we may safely con- 
clude that it was not expedient for him to have any dealings 
with Catiline ; and we may bo sure that he was the last man to 
be misled into a ra.sh enterprise which was not expedient for 
himself. 
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other^-ise be due to integrity, industry, and ability. The Senators 
were irritated by hearing Cicero repeat “ I am the Saviour of 
Rome ; I am the Father of my Country.” Pompoy also, now on 
the eve of returning to Italy, had been watching Cicero’s rise, 
not without jealousy. Meteilus Nepos, his Legate, had already 
returned to Rome with instructions from his Chief, and had been 
elected Tribune for the next year. Cicero, in the fulness of his 
heart, wrote Pompey a long account of his Consulate, in which 
he had the ill address to compare his triumph over Catiline with 
Pompey’s Eastern Conquests. The General took no notice of 
Cicero’s actions ; and the Orator wrote him a submissive letter, 
in which he professes his hope of playing Lrolius to his great 
correspondent’s Africanus. Hfeanwhile Meteilus Nepos made 
no secret of his disapproval of Cicero’s conduct in putting citizens 
to death without trial. On the last day of the year, when .the 
Consul was quitting office and intended to have delivered an ela- 
borate panegyric on himself and the .Senate, the Tribune inter- 
dicted him from speaking. He could do nothing more than stop 
forward and swear aloud that ” ho, and he alone, had preserved 
the Republic.” Tlie people, not yet recovered from the fear of 
Catiline .and his crew, shouted in answer that ho had -sworn the 
truth. 

Meteilus Nepos followed up this assault by a Bill which 
proposed to invest Pompey with the command in Italy, on 
pretence that it was necessary to quell the troubles consequent 
upon the Insurrection of Catiline. C<T}.sar supported these mo- 
tions ; but when Nepos began to read them previously to sub- 
mitting them to the votes of the Assembly, Cato, also one of 
the Tribunes for the year, snatched the paper from the hand of 
his Collcagiie, and tore it in pieces. Nepos then began to recite 
his I.aw.s from mernoiy; but another Tribune placed his hand 
over his mouth. A tumult followed; and for the time the Senate 
triumphed over Pompoy. 

§ 2. On la3'ing down his Prretorship, C.'csar obtained Spain for 
his Province. His creditore threatened to detain him. In this 
emergency ho apidied to Crassus'; and Crassus, believing in the 
fortune of CKsar, advanced the required sums, so that the 
Pro-pnetor set out for Spain at the beginning of G1 n.c. 

Pompey had arrived in It.aly, but not at Rome. Great appre- 
hensions were felt there ; for he was as silent on political matters 
!i 3 Jlonk on the eve of the Restoration, and his intentions were 
suspected. But at Bmndusium ho addressed his soldiers, thanked 
them for their .services, and dismissed them to their home.s till 
it w.as time for them to .attend his Triumph. He then sot out 
for Borne, accompanied by a few friends. Outside the walls he 
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halted, and ashed 2 )cvmission from the Senate to enter the City, 
ns SyUa had done, without foifciting his claim to a Triumph 
Cato opposed the application, and it was refused. Pompey 
therefore remamed outside the walls, and his Tnumph, the 
third which he had enjoyed, did not take place till the end of 
September. It lasted two days, and the sum of money paid mto 
the Treasury exceeded all former experience. Before the Tnumiih 
he had addressed speeches beth to the Senate and to the People 
in the Campus Martius, — speeches so cautiously framed, tb^t no 
one could form any conclusion with respect to his intentions ; 
in particular, he avoided cxpicssing auy o^imion with respect to 
the part taken against the Catilinarian conspirators. Ciassus, 
always jealous of Pompej', took advantage of his nval’s reserve 
to pronounce a panegyric upon Cicero , and this gave the Orator 
an opportunity of dehvermg the speech which ho had prepared 
on his quitting ofSice. Cicero sat down amid chcci s from all sides 
of tho Senate. It was probably the happiest moment of his hfe * 
§ 3 The Consuls-elect were L Afranius, on old ofiScer of 
Pompey, and Q. Metellus Celer, elder brother of Nopos t The 
chief officers of State, therefore, were likely to be at the beck of 
the great Eastern Conqueror. But -Afranius had no pohtical 
mduence, and Metellus Celer, exasperated because Pompey had 
divorced his sister, sided w’lth the Senate. Cicsar was in Purther 
Spam : Crassus was ready to oppose Pompey ; and the game, if 
prudently played, might have been won by the Senatorial leaders. 
But about this time they lost Catulus ; and tho blind obstinacy 
of Metellus Celer, Cato, and others, converted Pompey from his 
cold neutrality into a warm antagonist. 

Dunng his stay in the East after the death of lilithridates, he 
had formed Provmces and ro-distributcd kingdoms without the 
assistance of a Senatorial Commission He now applied to have 
his arrangements confirmed by the Senate. But Luculliis and 
Metellus Creticus, irritated at seeing that m the blaze of his 
tnumphant success their own unl^uestionable merits had been 
forgotten, spoke warmly in the Senate of the appropriation of 
their labours by Pompey, and persuaded the majority to with- 
hold the desired confirmation. At the same time an Agrarian 
Law, proposed by L Plavius, a Tribune, to assign certain lands in 
guerdon to Pompey’s veteran soldiers, was opposed by the Consul 
Metellus Celer with rancorous determination. Pompey, who dis- 

• For a lively description of the whole scene, see Cicero ad Att, 1 . 14. 
t It was from this year that Pollio began his History of this Civil War — 

“ Motum ex ZTetello Consume civicum, 

Bcllique causae,” etc — Herat Od n. 1 
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Bibulu's vias elected; and from the nntogom'sni of the two 
Cou’^uU, the approaching year peenicd big with danger, 

§ C. Cas^r began the ocls of hia Con-nKhip by a tneayure so 
adroitly drawn up ns to gratify at once his own ndhci-cnts and 
Pompey. It was an Agrarian Law, fniined on the model of that 
which liad been proposed last year by Ponijiej ’a agents. Before 
bringing it forwimi in the Assembly he read it o\ cr clause h\ 
clau>.e 111 the Senate, ami not caon Cato was able to find fault. 
But Bihulus dcchircd that the measure should not p.asi while he 
xras ConMil, and therefore refused to sanction any further meet- 
ings of the Senate Ca‘«ar, unable to convene the gro.il Council 
without his colleague, tlircw himself upon the People, and enlarged 
his .\grarinn Law to tlie dimensions of the I/iws formerly proposed 
in the time of CVirho and by Itultus, Cicero now* took alarm, and the 
Senatorial Order united in opposition to am distribution of their 
favourite Campanian lands. On the day appointed for taking 
the \ ales of the Peojilc, the most nolont of llie Oligarchy met at 
the house of Bihulus, whence they rallied into tlio Forum and 
nt(cm]iled to diRsidsc the Assembly by force. But Cresar 
ordered liis Victors to arrest Cato, and Uic rest were obliged to 
seek safety in flight. After another sain attempt to stop pro- 
ccwlings, on pretence of the nuguncs, Bihiilns shut himself up in 
his house for the remainder of his term of ofllce, and contented 
himself witli protesting from time to time ngniiml the nets of his 
Colleague. After tins victory, C.'W'ar called upon Pompey and 
Crassus before tiie whole Assembly* to espnaw their opinions 
with respect to the Bill. Pompey wnnnlv approved it, and 
declared that if otlicrs drew* swords to oppose it he would coicr 
it with his shield. Crassus spoke in a similar strain. After this 
public manifestation of the union of the Triuimirs all oppo- 
sition ceased TlicBiU became Law*, and Cicsar forced osciy* 
Senator to swc.ar obcdicnco to its provisions. E\ cn Cato com- 
plied, and Cicero looked on in Wank perplexity. 

§ 7. Cffisar followed up this successful mosement by procuring 
from the People a full acknowledgment of Pompey ’a Acts m the 
East. Hero again w*hat the Senate had captiously* refused was 
skilfully employed to cement the union of the Tnumsirs. 

§ 8. The next step taken by the dexterous Consul was to 
establish his credit with another class in 11 o community, the 
Ikiuiles, who also (it may be observed) were especially favoured 
both by Pompey and Cicero. The Orator, during his Consulship, 
cndcavouicd to cfiect a union between the Senatorial and Eques- 
trian Orders, Tlio Tax-collectors had made a high oficr for the 
taxes of .»lsia at the last auction , they prayed to he let off their 
contract, and Cicero undertook then* cause. But Cato opposed 
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CHAPTEB, LXI. 

cxsA.r. IS GATHi : nnEACn betwees pompbt asu c^sah. 

(o8 — ^50 B.c ) 

§ 1. Ctesar expels Helvetians and Sncvinns from Gaul. § 2. Conquest of 
Belgians. § 3. Conquest of co-ist-land on the West. § 4. C.'csar in CisaU 
pine G.iul ! holds court at Lucca. § 5 Quarrel of Pompey with Clodins. 
§ G. Recall of Cicero ^ 7. Dearness of com at Rome : Pompey made con- 
tiollot of the maikct foi five years § 8. Cicero proposes to annul acts of 
Clodiiis : opposition of Cato. § 9 Commll^sIon to restore Ptolemy Auletes 
to till one of Egypt §10. Domitius candidate for Consulship ■ Ins hostility 
to Ca:s,ar: meeting ofTriumiirs at Lucca. §11. Ko Consuls elected 
foi 5 !a i> C. : Pompey and Cmssus assume the Consulship. § 12. Trebo- 
nian LaV, granting Spam to Pompey and SjTia to Cmssns foi five years . 
prolongation of Cmsar’s command. § 13. Splendid shows exhibited by 
Pompey. § 14 Cicero joias Tnumvirs. § 15. Death of Julia. § 16. 
Ciassus leaves Rome for the East § 17. Campaign of Cmssus in Parthia : 
his death. § 18. Cicsar’s expedition into Gcnn.any. § 19. Into Biabain. 
§ 20 Final conquest of Gaul. § 21. Pompey goaems Spam by deputy: 
Ills policy. § 22. Death of Clodius . Pompey Sole Consul : exile of Milo. 
§ 23. Pompey's measures to inailitain siipcnority over Ciesar. § 24. His 
relations to the Senate 

5 1. A. TEW days after Cicero had left Rome, Caisar received news 
fiom Gaul whicli compelled his precipitate departure. The 
Helvetians ucro advancing upon Geneva, with the purpose of 
crossing the llhono near that toavn,thc cstiemc outpost of the 
Province of Transalpine Gaul, and forcing their way through 
that Province to seek new settlements in the West. In eight 
days, the active Proconsul travelled fiom the gates of Rome to 
Geneva. Arrived there, ho lined the nxer with fortifications 
such as compelled the Helvetians to pass into Gaul by a longer 
route over the Jura ; he followed them across the Arar (Saouc), 
and alter a murderous battle near Bibractfi (Autun in Rurgundj ), 
compelled the remnant to return to their oxvn countiy. 
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power and insiiUcd his ofiiccr<i. lie nttenipted also, but iMthout 
success, to occupy a post at Marligny in tlio Vnl \is, for the put'- 
pose of cotniuaudiiig the ra>-s of the Pennine Alp (Great St. 
Bcmanl), received the subraissioii of the Aquitaniaiis m tho 
extreme south through Ins j'oting hculcnant P. Ciussus, son of 
the Triumvir, and himself chnsti‘'ed tho wild Tribes occupying 
the coast-land mIiicIi now fonns Picardy, Arloi**, and French 
Flanders, the ^Icnapii and tho Moniii — “ remotest of mankind.’'* 
Thus in three cam] aigns, he seemed to ha\c conquered tho whole 
of Gaul, from the Ijhme and Mount Jiii-a to tho Western Ocean. 

§4. Tlie M inter months of thc«e jeai-s were jnssed by tho 
Proconsul on the Italian side of the Alps. After travelling 
through his Cioalpino Proi nice to hold assircs, inspect public 
works, raise money for his wars, and recruit his troops, ho fixed 
his head-qiiarlcrs at Luca (Lucca) — a town on tho very frontier 
of Roman Italy, within two hundred miles of Romo itself. Hero 
ho could hold easy communication with his partisans at home. 
Lucca during liis residence was more like a regal court than tho 
quarters of a Roman Proconsul. In tho spring of .70 n c., 200 
Senators were counted among his visitors ; 120 Lictors indicated 
tho jircscnco of tho numerous magistrates who attended his 
lcv6cs. Both Pompey and Cra-ssiis came to hold conference 
with him. To explain tho object of this visit, wo must know 
what had pa«!scd at Romo since his departure two years before. 

§ 5. It has been mentioned that Clodius remained absolute at 
Rome during tho year C8 n.c But tho insolence and audacity of 
the Tribune at length gave ofienco to Pompey. Clodius hod 
seized the person of a son of Tignincs, whom the great conqueror 
had brought w’lth him from the East, and had accc}itcd a largo 
ransom for tho young iinnco. Tho Prater L Flavius, whom 
Pompey had put in charge of young Tigrancs, endeavoured to 
regain possession of his person, but without cflcct. An affray 
foUowcd between the Prator’s friends and an armed force in tho 
service of Clodius; and m tho struggle several of Pompey’s 
adherents were slam. The great mail determined to punish tho 
Tribune by xiromotiiig tho recall of Cicero. Ever since tho de- 
parture of tho Oiator, his fnends had been using all exertions to 
compass tbis end. His brother Quintus, who hod lately rctunicd 
from a three years’ goicmment in Asia, and was in tho confi- 
fidciicc both of Pompey and Ca>sar, — his friend Atticus, who on this 
occasion forsook his usual Epicurean ease, — his old but generous 
rival Hortensius, — all joined with his wife 'reroiitia, a woman of 


* “ Extrcmosinc hominum 3Ionnos.” — Virg,, /En. vhi. 727 ; — where tins 

line and that w hich precedes ought probably to be transposed. 
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Commission should be issued to I’ompey, by which he was to be 
entrusted with a complete control over the corn-market of the 
Empire. The Consuls closed with the piopo»al, aud added that 
the Commission should run for five years, with the command 
of mone}', troops, fleets, and all things necessai y for absolute 
authority. The Senate dared not oppose the Bill, but Pompey 
was obliged to relinquish the clauses which invested him with 
military power. He appears to have had no gieat success in 
bringing corn to maiket, and to have gained little popularity 
fiom his appointment. 

§ 8 At the same time, handsome sums were voted to Cicerp 
to enable him to rebuild hia ruined houses, and to compensate 
him for the destruction of his property. Encouraged by his jire- 
sent popularity, he proceeded to institute a prosecution against 
Clodius for seditious conduct during his office ; but the reckless 
demagogue received support from an unexpected quarter. Cato 
had just returned from executing the hateful Commission given 
him by dodius The helpless Pnnoe of Cyprus, despairmg of 
resistance, had put an end to his own life , and the Roman, with 
rigorous punctuahty, proceeded to sell the royal property, and 
reduced the island to the condition of a Roman Province On his 
return, he paid large sums into the Treasury, msisted on his 
accounts being examined with mmute scrutiny, and took pride 
in havmg executed his Commission with strict seventy. But 
his acts would be illegal, were the Tribunate of Clodius declared 
illegal. Cato, therefore, came forward as a defender of Clodius 
and his Tnbunate. 

I 9 While the question was pending, fiesh passions were ex- 
cited by the petition of Ptolemy Auletes.. The King had con- 
sulted Cato during his sojourn m the East ; and Cato had advised 
him to procure restoration by any means rather than by apphea- 
tion -to Rome But Ptolemy neglected the advice , and every 
Senator of influence claimed the lucrative task of restonng the 
King of Egypt. Pompey sought it, and Cratfsus sought it The 
Senate, however, was too jealous of the Tiiumvirate to hsten 
either to Pompey or to Crassus . and it was conferred upon the 
Consul Lentulus Spmther, ivho had obtained the Province of 
Cilicia But the Tribune C Cato produced an oracle from the 
Sibylline books, which foibade the use of an army. Lentulus, 
therefore, obtained a commission without the power of executing 
it, and the question was m reahty left open for future aspirants. 

§ 10. In the heat of this contest, Clodius had been elected 
.ffldile, and for the nonce escaped the impeachment which was 
menacing. The armed conflicts between him and Milo con- 
tmued , and the Consular election for the year 55 b o. threatened 
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Chap. LXI. CICERO JOINS THE TRIUMVIRS. 

engaged in profc'>s5onal pnnuits. To pass over the spccohcs 
toucliing liifi own affairs, ■which belong to the jear 57 no., wo 
find him defending F. Scstius, M. CiohuR, and L Balbus ; and the 
j-pecches which he delivered lus their advocate are full of inte- 
resting allusions to the state of political affairs In the Senate 
ol'-o ho took an active part in the debates. Before the Conference 
of Lucca, the Tnuinviral Cabal seemed bhaken, and the Orator 
ventured to move in the Senate the repeal of Ctesar’s Agrarian 
Ijaw. But after the Conference, n message was conacyed to him 
through Crassus which convinced him of the danger which might 
again overtake him lie was, moreover, becoming disgusted with 
the Senatorial Chiefs Luculhis, after spending his latter da 3 S in 
profuse luxur 3 *, was sinking into a slate of senile a^fnthy. Ilor- 
tensius, always more of an Advocate than a Statesman, was 
devoted to his fish-ponds and his plantations. With Cato the 
gentler nature of Cicero ne\cr acted harmoniously. The persons 
who were now rising to bo Chiefs of the Senate, such os Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus and ^Iilo, were os lawless as CIndius. It had 
been best for Cicero if he had taken the advice of his fnend 
Atticus and isstircd altogether from piiblio life. Ho would not 
join the violent members of the Senatorial party ; he dared not 
oppose the Triumvirs, jet ho could not bear to abandon the 
Sfcnatc-bouse and Forum, and at length ho rchictantly resolved 
to support the Triiimi iral Cabal. Soon after the conference of 
Lucca a change took place in his politics. Ho spoke in favour 
of the prolongation of Caisar’s command, and pronounced a 
laboured pancgjTic on Crassus To Ciesar ho had been recon- 
ciled bj* his brother Quintuc, a warm admirer of the great Pro- 
consul ; and tiie gallant son of Ciwssus, who had returned flushed 
with triumph from the Gallic wars, was a devoted follower of 
Cicero No doubt the Orator was disgusted by the ferocity of 
SLlo; and perhaps ho reallj’ behc\ed that at present the best 
hope of regular government was from the Triumvirs At all 
events his Letters written at this time show that ho laboured to 
convince his friends that such was his belief. 

§ 15. But the Cabal was hastening to dissolution. In the year 
54 n c Julia, the daughter of Cmsar aud wife of Pompoj’, died in 
childbed. Though Pompey was old enough to bo her father, she 
had been to him a loving and faithful wnfo Ho on his part was 
so devoted to his j'oung and beautiful consort, that ancient 
authors attribute much of his apathy in public matters to the 
happiness which ho found in domestic life This faithful attach- 
ment to Juha is the most amiable point in a character otherwise 
cold and unattractive. So much was Julia beloved, that the 
People voted her the extraordinarj’’ honour of a public funeral in 
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to become the opporlimilj* of serious bloodshed. The Consuls 
of the current year (6Cn.c.) were decidedly in the interest of the 
Soiinto, and supported, with all their influence, L. Doinitius 
Ahenobarhus, brother-in-law of Cato, a determined antagonist 
of tho Triuniviral Cabal. This man threatened that his first act 
siioidd bo to recall Cfcaar from his Province. Pompey also and 
Cras.sus mot with little favour from him. It wa.s to conceit 
mcasurc.s for thwarting tho reviving energy of the Senate, that 
tho ominous mooting of tho 'J’riuinvirs at Lucca was held. What 
passed between tho Three is only knoam from the results. 

§ 11. Pomjioy and Crossus returned to Romo pledged (a,s the 
result showed) to prevent tho election of Dornitius. To this end, 
they came forward themselves as joint Candidates for a Second 
Consulship. The Senate, however, had gathered courage. Milo 
hold Clodius in chock, and tho Consuls refused to hold tho 
Comitia. Tho Calends of Jamiaiy c.amc, and there were no Con- 
suls to assume tho government. But young Crassus just then 
arrived in tho neighbourhood of Romo witli a body of Gallic 
vetcraus from Cmsar’a army. Under fear of violence, the Sena- 
torial Chiefs allowed Pompey and Crassus to a-ssumo the Consul- 
ship, ’not quite, ns Marius and China had assumed it, without 
any form of Election, but after an Election held under the con- 
straint of an armed force. They immediately held Comitia for 
tho election of tho other Cunde Magistracies. Cato ofiered him- 
self for the I’ra'torship, but was defeated by Vatinius, a mercenary 
instrument of Cfcsar’s policy. 

§ 12. Purthor fruits of the Conferehco of Lucca soon appeared, 
Tho Tribune, 0. Trebonius, moved in tho Assembly of Tribes 
that the Consuls shoidd receive special Provinces for the space 
of five years, — Syria being allotted to Crassus, Spain to Pompey ; 
and Pompey added a clause to this Trebonian Law, by which 
Cicsar’s government of tho Gauls was extended for an additional 
iivo j'ears, to date from tho c.xpiration of tho first term.* Cato 
obstructed the Law by his bid niso of speaking against time, but 
Trebonius committed him to prison ; and two Tribunes who 
thi’oatoned to interpose their veto were keiit away from tho As- 
scniblj' by the use of positive force. 

§ 13. Pompey endeavoured to outdo even Ctesar in bidding. for 
tho favour of tho People by magnificent spectacles. In his name, 
his Freedman Demetrius erected the first Theatre of stone which 
Romo had yet seen, and exhibited combats of wild beasts on a 
scale never before witne.ssed. Then for the first time an elephant- 
fight was c.xhibited in the arena of the Amphitheatre. 

§ 14. Cicero after his return from exile had for a time eagerly 

* The Vatinian Law gave Caes-ar commaiHl from the beginning of 58 (o 
the end of 51 n.C. ; the Trebonian. from the beginning of 53 to the cud of 4fl 
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engaged in profosPioiml puniuits. To pass over the siwcolics 
touching his own nff.urs, which belong to the jear 67 bo., wo 
find him defending P. Scstius, M. Cadius, nnd L. Balbus ; and the 
speeches which ho delivered as their advocate arc full of into- 
icsting nllnsions to iho state of pohtic.al affairs. In the Sonato 
oho he took an aotii e part in the doliates. Before the Confercnco 
of Lucca, the Triiiin\iral Cabal seemed shaken, and the Orator 
ventured to move in the Senate the repeal of Coesar'a Agranan 
liaw. But after the Conference, a racssago was conicpcd to him 
through Crassus which convinced him of the danger which might 
again overtake him. lie was, moreover, becoming disgusted with 
the Senatorial Chiefs Luculhts, after spending his latter dajs in 
profuse luxury, was sinking into a slalo of senile a^/othy. Hor- 
tensius, always more of on Advocate than a Statesman, was 
devoted to his fish>ponda and his plantations 'With Cato the 
gentler nature of Cicero never acted hamioniouslj'. The persons 
who were now rising to ho Chiefs of tho .‘'cnate, such as Domi- 
tlus Ahenoharhus and 3Iilo, were ns lavsdcss as Clodnis It lind 
been best for Cicero if be bad taken tiie ndv ico of his fnend 
Atlicus and retired altogether from public life. He would not 
join tho violent members of tlio Senatorial party; he dared not 
oppose the Triumvirs ; yet bo could not bear to abandon the 
Scnnte-boiiEc nnd Forum, and at length ho reluctantly resolved 
to support tho Triuraviral Cabal. Soon after the conference of 
Lucca a change took place in his politics He spoke m favour 
of tho prolongation of Cnesars command, nnd pronounceil a 
laboured paucgj’ric on Crassus. To Cscsnr ho had been recon- 
ciled by Ins brother Qumtus, a warm admirer of tho great Pro- 
consul ; and iho gallant son of Cracsits, who had rotunicd flushed 
with triumph from tho Gallic wars, was a devoted follower of 
Cicero. No doubt the Orator was disgusted by tho ferocity of 
Milo; and perhaps ho really believed that at present the best 
hope of rc^ar government was from tho Tnumvirs. At all 
events his Letters written at this time show that ho laboured to 
convince his friends that such wes his belief. 

§ 15. But tho (Mbal was hastening to dissolution. In the year 
54 n c. Julio, tho daughter of Caisar and wife of Pompoy, died in 
childbed. Though Pompoy was old enough to bo her father, she 
had been to him a loving and faithful wafe. Ho on lus part was 
so devoted to his }oung and beautiful consort, that ancient 
authors attribute much of his apathy in public matters to tho 
happiness which ho found in domestic life. This faithful attach- 
ment to Julia 18 tho most amiable point in a character otliorwiso 
cold and unattrnctivo. So much was Juba beloved, that tho 
Peoiilc voted her tho extraordinarj' honour of a public fimeral m 
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tlio Cnmpiis Jlnrfcitis. Her death set Pompey free from ties 
which might liavo long bound him to Ctesar, and impelled him 
to drown the sense of his loss in the busy whirl of public life. 

§ IG. Meanwhile Crassus had left Rome for the East, and de- 
stroyed another link in the chain that had hitherto maintained 
union among the Triumvirs. Early in the year after his Consul- 
ship (54 B.c.) he assumed the government of Syria. His chief 
object in seeking this Province was by the conquest of tho 
Pariliians to balance tho inilitarj' glory of Pompey and of Cxsar. 
But, towards the close of tho year 53 b.c., about twelve months 
after the death of J]ilia, Romo was horror-struck by hearing that 
tho wealthy Proconsul and his gallant son had been cut off, and 
that tho greater part of his army had been destroyed. 

§ 17. Tho Parthians, a people originally found in tho moun- 
tainous district to tho south- cast of the Caspian Sea, had, on tho 
death of Alosander, fallen under the nominal sway of Seleucus 
and his successors on the Gireco-Syrian throne. As that dynasty 
fell into decay, tho Parthians continually waxed bolder ; till at 
tho time of the great Mithridatic War we find their KingPhraates 
claiming to be allied King of Kings, and e.xerci.sing de.spotic 
power over tho countries adjacent to the Euphrates westward. 
Their capital was tho Greek city of Seleuceia on the Tigris ; 
and hero the King maintained a court^ in which the barbaric 
splendour of tho East was strangelj' mingled with the refinements 
introduced by Grecian scttlera. They possessed a numerous 
cavalry, clad in light armour, accustomed to scour the broad 
plains near tho Euphrates, tj-ained to disperse like a cloud before 
regular troDjis, but as they fled to discharge their arrows upon 
the pursuing enemy, Orode.s, their present King, already 
threatened with an attack by Gabinius, the .predecessor of 
Crassus, was not unprepared for war. 

In the first year of his Proconsulship, Crassus was too late for 
serious attack ; but early in the ne.xt spring (53 B.C.) he ad- 
vanced in stren^h from tho Euphrates at the head of a weR- 
appointed army. Arlabazus, the present King of Armenia, who 
through fear of tho Parthiau monarch was sincerely attached 
to Rome, wished the Proconsul to take his country’ as a basis of 
operations, and to descend the valley of the Tigris, so m to 
avoid the open plains, where the Parthian horsemen, seconded 
by the heat of summer, would act against him at terrible advan- 
tage. C. Cassius Longinus, the most experienced officer of the 
Proconsul, — a man who afterwards became famous as the chief 
author of Ca:sar’s death,— took the same view. But Crassus 
neglected warning and advice. What was foretold happened. 
Tho Parthians, avoiding a general battle, drew on the Romans 
into the heart of Mesopotamia, tiR the Legionaries, famt with 
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heat and hunger, could advance no further. As they began to 
retreal^ they were enveloped by a crowd of horsemen, and pur- 
sued by a great army commanded by Surenas, a prmcipal officer 
of Orodes. At Charive, the Haran where Abraham once dwelt, 
Crassus halted and offered battle. His offer was aecepted, and he 
was defeated Still the Proconsul contrived to make good his 
retreat, and was within reach of the mountains that skirt the 
western side of the great plain of Mesopotamia, when he was 
mduced to accept a conference offered by the treacherous 'Sure- 
nas At this conference he was seized and slam, as the Chiefs 
of the Ten Thousand had been dealt with more than three cen- 
turies before. His head was sent to Orodes, who ordered molten 
gold to be poured into the mouth. Young Publius, the friend of 
Ca!sar and of Cicero, fell in the struggle, fighting vahantly for his 
father. Cassius alone of the chief officers did the duty of a 
general, and succeeded in di-awmgoffhis division in safety to the 
Homan frontiers. For two years Cassius continued to defend the 
Province against the Parthian assaults, till in 51 B o a decisive 
victoiy checked their advances, and enabled him to hand over 
the Province in a peaceful condition to Bibnlus. 

§ 18 Meanwhile Caisar also in Gaul was involved in unex- 
pected difficulties. In his three first campaigns (68-56 bo), 
as has been said, he seemed to have reduced all Gaul to silent 
submission. In the two next years be was engaged m expe- 
ilitions calculated rather to astonish apd dazzle men’s minds 
at Rome than necessary to secure his conquests Fresh swarms 
of Germans had begun to ciOss the Rhine near Coblenz He 
defeated them near that place with slaughter so terrible, that 
upwards of 150,000 men are said to have been slam by the 
sword or to have perished in the Rhine. To terrify them still 
further, he threw a bridge over the broad nver at a spot pro- 
bably between Coblenz and Andernach, which was completed 
m ten days, — a miracle of engineering art He then advanced 
mto Germany, burmng and destroying, but broke up his bridge 
as he returned. Csesaris account of tbe victory of Coblenz was 
not received hke the triumphs of previous years. It appeared 
that the German chiefs had come mto the Roman camp, that 
Csesar detamed them on the ground that they had broken an 
armistice, and while they were captives had attacked their army. 
The fiicts as narrated by himself bear an appearance of ill faith 
Cato rose in the Senate, and proposed that Caesar should be 
dehvered up to the Germans, as an ofTeimg m expiation of 
treachery. But such a proposition came with an lU grace even 
from Cato’s mouth. Romans professed not to keep faith with 
barbarians ; and if Caesar had not been tbe enemy of the Suia- 
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fcorial party, probably nothing would have been said of hia 
treachery. . But however this may be, it is clear that the 
Decree would have been an empty -threat. Who could have been 
found to “ bell the cat ?” Who would or could have arrested 
Csesar at the head of his Legions ? 

§ 19. It was in the autumn of the same year (AS b.o.) that he 
passed over into our own island, taking ship probably at Witsand 
near Calais; and landing on the open beach near Deal. In the 
next year he repeated the invasion of Britain with a much larger 
force, marched up the Stour, took Canterbuiy, crossed the 
Thames above London, probably near Walton, defeated Cassi- 
velaunus, the gallant chief of the Trinobantes, and took his 
town, — which stood probably on the site of the modern St. 
Albans. Little result followed from these expeditions except to 
spread the terror of the Roman name, and to afford matter of 
wonderment at Rome. Cicero’s curiosity about these unknown 
lands was satisfied by letters from his brother Quintus, and from 
Trebatius, a learned lawyer, who attended Csesar at the recom- 
mendation of Cicero himself.* 

§ 20. But it was soon discovered how hollow was the pacifica- 
tion of Gaul. During the winter of 64-53 b.c., Cresar had spread 
his troops in winter-quarters over a wide area. Ambiorix, a 
crafty chief of the Eburones, a, half-German Tribe on the Meuse, 
assaulted the camp of Cotta and Sabinus, and by adroit cunning 
contrived to cut off two -Legions. He then attacked Q. Cicero. 
But this officer, though stationed in the hostile country of the 
Nervii with one Legion only, gallantly defended his camp till he 
was relieved by Caesar himself, who fortunately had nob left 
Transalpine Gaul. Alarmed by the prospect of a general insur- 
rection, the Proconsul asked Pompey to lend him a Legion, and 
his request was granted. The next year’s campaign crushed 
Ambiorix, and CEesar returned to Italy during the winter of 
53-52 B.C., where his presence was needed, as we shall presently 
lieai’. But in the year 52 b.c. aU central Gaul rose against the Ro- 
mans, under the able conduct of Vercingetorix, chief of the Aiwer- 
nians. The combined Gauls for the most part declined open 
conflicts, and threw themselves into towns fortified with great 
skill and defended with great obstinacy. But, notwithstanding 
som reverses, the rapid movements and steady resolution of Cfcsar 
triumphed. The last hope of the Gauls lay in the strong fortress of 
Alesia (Alise) ; and when this yielded, resistance was at an end. 
But for the two next j'lears the Proconsul was still obliged fo winter 
beyond, the Alps ; and it was not till the beginning of the year 
50 B.C., the ninth of his command, that ho had achieved the 

* Epist. ad. Att. iv. 16, 13 ; 17, 3; ad Quintum Fratrem, ii. 16, 4. 
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couq\ie«jt of tlio whole country. Tins conquest wosnchicvod at n 
fcaiful loss of life. Nearly a million of Gauls and Gennans are 
computed to have been saonficed in those eight years of war. 
Cnesar was huninno in the treatment of his fellow'-citizons, hut, 
like a true Roman, ho counted the lives of hnrharmns ns naught. 

§21. While therefore Crossuswas engaged, no\erto return, 
m the East, and Ca-sar was occupied with serious dangers m 
Gaul, I’ompey was complete master of Rome. Contrary to 
precedent, ho sent lieutenants to govern Siinm m his stead, 
pleading his employment as Curator of the Corn-market os a 
ic.i'<on for remaining at home ; though, to save appearance^ he 
never appeared puhhcly within the walls of Romo Ho seems to 
have expected that in the present condition of things all orders 
would unite m proclaiming him Dictator. In 54 . n.c. Consuls 
wore elected in the interest of the Senate, probably by a free use 
of money. When the elections for 5.1 n c. came on, sovcml 
Tribunes of the popular party bound themselves together, and 
prc^ented all elections whatsoc\cr ; so that for eight months the 
city was left without any icsponsiblo government. At length 
two Consuls were chosen ; but when they proposed to hold the 
Comilm for 02 B c. the Tribunes still refused to pcnnit any 
elections ; and when the Calends of January came round, the 
llcpublic was without Consuls. But in a few' days an event 
happened which completely altered all political relation”. 

§ 22. In Cicsar's absence Clodius had become tho leader of 
the popular party. During the present intenegnum he was a 
candidate for the Pnctonilup, svhilo his enemy ULlo sought 
to bo Consul. On tho 18lh of January, 62 n.c., Milo was tra- 
velling with his wife and family, attended by an armed retinue, 
along the Appian Road to Lanuvium, where ho hold a municipal 
office. Near Boiillao he met Clodius nding, with a small num- 
ber of attendants also armed. A quanol arose among tho 
servants ; Clodius mingled m tho fray, and being wounded took 
refuge in a tavern. Milo, determined not to sufl’or /or an im- 
perfect act of violence, surrounded tho house, drew forth his 
wounded enemy, and loft him dead upon the road. The body 
was earned to Romo and exposed in tho Forum. A dreadful 
riot aroso. Tho houses of Milo and other Senatorial chiefs were 
assaulted, but they w’erc strongly built> and the populace was 
beaten oiT. But the fuinituro of the Senate-House was seized to 
make a funeral pile for tho deceased demagogue, and the Curia 
itself was burnt to tho ground. Every day witnessed a fresh 
riot, till the Senate commissioned Pompey to restore order. 
This was done ; and it was supposed that ho would have been 
appointed Dictator at once, had nOt'Cmsar been at Lucca, 
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wntcliing for ft fnko more of tlio party opposed to him. To 
ftvoid ft direct collision, Ctito nnd liibulus recommended that 
Foinpoy should bo immod ns sole Consul. Milo was soon after 
brought to Iria! for tho death of Clodius, and Cicero exerted 
himself to tho utmost to prepare a speech in justification 
of tho slaughter of Clodius, Tho jury were willing to acquit 
Jlilo. But I’ompny was anxious to got rid of a citizen as trouble- 
some on the one side ns Clodius had boon on tho other; and he 
jdacod soldicre at every n%-cnuc of the Court for tho purpose, as 
lie said, of preserving order. This unwonted sight, and the fe.ar 
of popular violence, robbed Cicero of his eloquence and tho jurj' 
of their courage. Milo wan condemned, nnd fled to Jlarseillcs. 
Cicero sent him n copy of tho speech which ho intended to have 
spoken. Slilo, who Imcwnot fear, sarcastically replied, that '‘'he 
was glad it had not been delivered : else he should not then have 
been eating the fine mullets of Marseilles.” 

§ 23. Foinpey had now reached tho height of his ambition. 
ITo was virtually Dictator, without being bound to any party. 
But from this time ho seems to have made up his mind to break 
with Caesar. IIo married Cornelia, daughter of Mctellus Soipio, 
ft leading member of tho Aristocracy, .and on tho 1st of August 
associated his new father-in-law in tho Consulship with himself. 
He repealed some of the democratic mc.asurcs of Clodius, and 
made rules for tho bettor conduct of Elections. Tie struck 
indirectly at C'wsar by sovcral special enactments. He procured 
a Decree of tho Senate by which his own government of Spain 
was prolonged for five years, whereas Cresar’s command in Gaul 
would terminate in little more than three years. By this Law 
Pompey calculated that ho should bo" able to keep his own army 
on foot after the Gallic conqueror .had disbanded his. . In antici- 
pation of Caesar’s seeking a second Consulship,' ho revived a 
Decree that no one should hold a Province till five yetirs had 
elapsed from the end of his tenure of ofEce. By this Law Pom- 
poy calculated that his rival would bo left^ after he laid down the 
Consulship, without any military force. It is strange that Pompey 
should not have fore.soon that a man so resolute and so 
ambitious would bre.ak through tho cobwebs of law by the strong 
hand. 

§ 24. In fact, Pompey’s policy had failed. He had hoped to 
remain as supremo arbiter of the fate of Pome without allying 
himself heart and hand to tho Senate. That great Council w.as no 
longer led by modor.ato men. Lucullus was dead. Hortensius 
had withdrawn from public life : Cicero had just quitted Borne to 
assume tho government of Cilicia, where he remained for two 
years (61, 50 u.c.). During the Consulship of Pompey nnd Crassus. 
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the great oratoi had been induced to defend the profligate Gabi- 
mus on a charge of extortion in his Province of Syna. The influ- 
ence of -Pompey had saved Gabimus once, w'hen he was indicted 
for restoimg Ptolemy Auletes to the throne of Egypt by force of 
arms, against the express command of the People (p 573), and he 
was acquitted by a narrow majonty But at the second trial, 
neither Pompey’s power, nor the eloquence of 0 cei o availed to 
protect this man, who presumed on the useful senices he had 
rendered to Pompey. The Senate doubtless saw the result with 
satisfaction ; for it now followed the counsels of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and others, who hated Pompey almost as much as Csesar. 
The People looked on with httle interest They had no sym- 
pathy with the Senate and no love for Pompey ; and Csesar absent 
in GauL Subsequent events forced Pompey- to league himself 
with the Senate , but at present he agreed with them in one point 
only, — ^the necessity to stnp Csesar of his mihtary power. 
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BKCOM) Civifj TTAIl ; DEmi OF rOMPl'-T. (51 — 18 U C.) 

§ 1. FiirtTnoTe.i;pin'lCa3ir. §2 Ilnrmifntiidrrtcnil'ofC.asarnt Komc, 
Cano* Ctliuc Antony. §3. I’mpo'al': nn<l countor-jiroposils m 50 ii.G 
§ 4. Ctw oiillawcdl Antony auil Q. Cwio-S Tnl)unf% lly to Iii< camp. 
§6, Both parties ill pirpareil for immediate wir: l*ompe)'a conlidenco. 
§ C. C.a:s.ar'* advanec to ^rfiniuin. § 7. Pompej leaais Italy ; C.Tsar at 
no*nc. § 8. Ctwar conquera Pompeians in Spain, § 9. SuiTcnder of 
Mareillea* rctom of C.arcar to Home. §10. I irst l)ict,atoi'<1iip, for eleven 
days. § 11, Illynn aionhy romjiciana: failurcofCurioin .\fric.a. §12 
lietam of Cicero from Cilicia: he remains in It.aly, Lnt nt length jams 
Pompey. § 13. IVitlonof Pompey In the Past. ' § 14. In the nutiimii 
of 49 II 0. Ca^r lands in Kpiras • Pompey hastens to Ujrihacliiam. § 15. 
Next rprinj, Cics-ir is joined hy Antony. § 16. lie drnss’s lines round 
Porai'cj’# position • Pomjiey breaks the blocl.’'dc and dchnts Cirsar. § 17. 
Ifetrcat of CTs.\r, who siicrccds In joining Calvnios in nie«snly. § ip 
Pompey joins Mclellus t*cipio nt Larissa: botli armies at Pliarfalna. § 19, 
Battle of Pharsalia: flight of PompCj. §20, Pursuit § 21. Pom]ie\ 
recks refage at Lesbos : his pkans § 22, He goes to Lgvpt ; murder of 
Poini>cy. § 23. Ilis character. 

§ 1. The Senntorial Chiefs had resolved to break with Ca'fcav. 
Tho attack was commenced in September, 51 nc. lie had at 
that time succeeded in putting down the last formidable insurrec- 
tion of tbo Gallic Tribes, and tho fact of iiis success was not yet 
known at Home. LitUo more than two years of his command 
avero yet to run before ho became a private citiron, lie hud, 
however, already intimated his intention of offering himself again 
for tho Consulship, in order that ho might be secured from the 
prosecution with which ho was threatened on laying down his 
‘proconsular command; and a Law had been nlicady passed 
giving him permission to become a Candidate avithout returning 
to Rome. 15ut a Decree was now made, by which tho Consuls of 
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the next year were ordered to bring before the Senate the ques- 
tion of re-distributing the Provincial Governments ; and a clause 
was added providing that i.ho Senate would take care of Caisaris 
veterans. The purj^ose of this Decree was manifest. It was in- 
tended to supersede Cajsar, though the Law gave him two years 
more of command, and to sap the fidelity of hie soldiers by the 
promise of lands in Italy. 

But the movement was premature, and was allowed to drop. 
Still a move had been made, and men’s minds were familiarised 
with the notion of stripping Caesar of his command. 

§ 2. Caesar felt that the crisis was at hand. Of the new 
Consuls (for the year 50 B.C.), C. Marcelluswas certainly opposed 
to him ; but L. iEmilius PauUus had been secretly won by a 
share of the conqueror’s gold. Among the Tribunes of the year 
was a young man named G. Scribonius Curio, son of one of Sylla’s 
most determined partisans. His talents were ready, his eloquence 
great, his audacity incomparable. He had entered upon political 
life at an early age, and was a leader among those young nobles, 
whom Cicero ten years before had designated as “the blood- 
thirsty youth.” Since that time he had attached himself to 
Cicero ; and the Orator believed that he had reclaimed the pro- 
fligate young man. But Ca:sar, or his Gallic gold, had made a 
convert of Curio The Nobles, ignoj-ant of this;3ecret, promoted 
his election to the Tribunate, and thus unwarily committed 
power to a hold and uncompromising foe. 

M. Caelius Eufus, another profligate youth of great ability, 
whom Cicero flattered himself he had won, was also secretly on 
Caesar’s side. During the whole of the Orator’s absence in Cilicia, 
this unprincipled young man kejjt up a brisk correspondence 
with him, as if he was a firm adherent of the Senatorial party. 
But on the first outbreak of the quarrel he joined the enemy. 

A third person, hereafter destined to play a conspicuous part, 
now appeared at Piome as the avowed partisan of Gsesar. This 
was young M. Antonius, better known as Mark Antony, son of 
M. Antonius Creticus, and therefore grandson of the great 
Orator. His uncle, C. Antonius, had been Consul with Cicero. 
His mother was Julia, a distant relation of the great Ctesar. 
Antony had served under Gabinius in the East, and for the last 
two years had been with Ctesar in Gaul. Ho now came to Rome 
to sue for the Augurato, vacant by the death of the Orator Hor- 
tensius ; and, assisted by Cmsar’s influence, and his own con- 
nexions, he was elected. He was thirty-three years of age, 
ready and unscrupulous as Curio, and he offered himself to be 
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elected as successor to that joung adventurer in the College of 
Tribunes. Thus, for the year 60 B.O. Caesar’s interests were 
watched by Curio, and in the year 49 B c. Antony succeeded to 
the task. 

§ 3. No direct attack was made during the present year. 
Duno proposed that both Fompey and Caesar should disband 
their armies , “ this was but fair,” he said, “ for both , nor could 
the will of iihe Senate and People be considered free while 
Fompey was at hand with a military force to control their 
deliberations ” But the Senate turned a deaf ear to the proposal, 
and thus (as Curio intended) gave Caesar an e\cuse for keeping his 
troops together. At Pompey’s suggestion, however, it was re- 
presented that a Parthian war was imminent, and both the rivals 
were desired to furnish one Legion for service in the East. 
Csesar at once complied; Fompey evaded the demand by asking 
Gaisar to return the Legion which had been lent by himself after 
the destruction of the two Legions by Ambiorix This request 
also Csesar obeyed, so that in fact both Legions were withdrawn 
from his army. Their employment in the East proved to bo 
a mere pretext. They were both stationed at Capua, within call 
of Pompey. 

§ 4. The Consuls for the ensuing year (49 b.o.) were L Len- 
tulus Crus, and another C. MarceUus, cousin-german of his 
predecessor, — ^both in the interest of Fompey. Scarcely had they 
entered upon office, when the crisis arrived. 

On the Calends of January, letters from Csesar were laid before 
the Senate by Cuno, in which the Proconsul expressed his 
readiness “to accept the proposal that Pompey and himself 
should both resign their mihtaiy power: as soon as he was 
assured that all soldiers were removed from the neighbourhood 
of Borne, he would enter the gates as a private person, and offer 
himself Candidate for the Consulship.” Warm debates followed, 
in which Metellus Scipio,* Pompey’s father-in-law, and Cato 
urged that Caesar should be declared a pubhc enemy unless he 
laid down his command by a certain day. But even this did not 
satisfy the majority. Not only was Caesar outlawed . but on the 
6th of January a Decree was framed, investing the Consuls with 
dictatorial power, in the same form that had been used against 
C Gracchus, against Satuminus, against Catihne. On the follow- 
ing nighl^ Mark Antony Sed from the City, together with another 
Tribune, Q. Cassius Longinus, brother or cousm of the more 
famous C. Cassius. 

* He vras a Scipio by birth, being great-grandson of Scipio Nasica (nick- 
named Serapio), the slayer of Ti Gracchus, and was adopted by Metellus Pins 
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§ 5. TJio (lio was cast. ' C.x'sar liad no longer any choice, lie 
must cither oiler an armed resistance or save himself by flight. 
Neither party was well prepared for immediate war. C.-usar had 
but ono Legion on the Italian side of the Alps ; for the hesita- 
' tion of his enemies made him doubt whether they would ever 
defy him to mortal conflict. Pompey knew the weakness of his 
rival’s forces. Ho also know that Labienus, the best of Ctesar’s 
officers, was ready to desert his leader, and ho believed that such 
an example would bo followed by many others. He calculated 
that Ca;sar would not dare to move, or would fall a victim to his 
own rashness. For himself ho had one Legion close to Rome, 
Crosar’s two Legions at Capua ; and Sylla’s veterans were, it was 
supposed, ready to take arms for the Senate at a moment’s 
notice. “ I have but to stamp my foot,” said the great com- 
mander, “ and armed men will start from the soil of Italy.” 

§ 6. But Cmsar’s prompt audacity remedied his own want of 
preparation, and disconcerted the calculations of his opponents. 
Ho was stationed, Avith his single Legion, at Ravenna, when he' 
was surprised by letters announcing the Decree of tlie 6th of 
January, His resolution was at once taken. He reviewed his 
Legion, and ascertained their readiness to follow whithersoever he 
led. ■ At night-fall he left Ravenna secretly, crossed the Rubicon, 
which divided his Province from Italy, and at day-break entered 
Ariminum with his single Legion.* Here he met the Tribunes 
Antony and Q. Cassius on their way from Romej and orders 
were sent oft’ to the nearest troops in Transalpine Gaul, to follow 
his steps with all speed. But he waited not for them. Detach- 
ments from his Legion were sufficient to reduce Pisaurum, Fanum, 
Ancona, Iguvium, and -Auximum. Soon after also Asculum sur- 
rendered. By the beginning of February, Cresar was master of 
all Umbria and Picenum. By the middle of that month he had 
been reinforced by tAvo additional Legions from Gaul, and was 
strong enough to invest Corfinium, a fortress in the Peligniah 
Apennines, Avhich was vigorously defended by Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and a number of Senators. At the close of a week, how- 
ever, news came that Pompey and the Consuls had moved soiith- 
ward ; and Domitius was compelled by his soldiers to surrender. 
Caesar alloAved him and his Senatorial friends to go their way, 
without eA’en exacting a promise that they would take no further 
part in the war. On entering the toAvn he ordered that his men 
should abstain, not only from personal violence, but even from 

* This is Caisar’s simple narrative. The dramatic scene in which'he is .. 
represented .as p.ausing on the banks of the Rubicon, and anxiously weighing 
the probable consequences of one irremediable step is due to rhetorical writers 
of later times. ’ - 
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petiy pillage. Beports had been spread that the Proconsul’s 
tioops wore not llomans but Gauls, ferocious barb<iTians, whose 
hands would bo against eveiy Itahan as their natural enemy. 
The pohtic humanity which Caesar showed, reconciled to his 
cause many who had hitherto stood aloof. Ihe soldiers of 
Domitius took service under the conqueror. 

§ 7. After the fall of Corfimum, Caesar hastened southwards in 
pursuit of Pompey. But when he arrived at Brundusium, on the 
9th of l^larch, he found that the Consuls had saded for Byrrha- 
chium, though Pompey was still in the Italian port. The town 
was too strong to be taken by assault; and eight days after 
Caesar appeared before its walls, Pompey embarked at leisure 
and earned his last soldier out of Italy. Disappomted qf his 
prey, Caesar returned upon his steps, and reached Borne upon the 
1st of April. The People, at the motion of M. Antony, gave 
Caesar full power to take what money he desired &om the 
Treasury, without sparmg even the sacred hoard, which had 
never been touched, except in the necessities of the Hannibahc 
War. Notwithstandmg this vote, the Tribune L. Metellus, a 
nephew of Metellus Creticus, refused to produce the keys of the 
Treasuiy, and when Caesar ordered the doors to be broken open, 
endeavoured to bar his passage into the sacred chamber. “ Stand 
aside, young man,” said Caesar, “it is easier for me to do than to 
say.” >•, 

He was now master of Italy as well as Gaul. To pursue Pom- 
pey to Epirus was impossible, because Senatorial officers swept 
the sea with a large fleet, and Caesar had few ships at his dis- 
posal. Moreover, in Spain, which had been subject to Pompey 
for the last five years, there was a veteran army ready to enter 
Italy. The remainder of the season, therefore, he resolved to 
occupy in the reduction of tfiat army. 

§ 8 On his way to Spain, he found that Marseilles, the retreat 
of Milo, had declared for Pompey. Leaiing Bee. Brutus with 
twelve ships, and G. Trebonius with a body of troops, to besiege 
the town both by sea and land, he contmued his march and 
crossed the Pyrenees early in the summer. Hither Spain was 
held by L. Afranius, an old officer of Pompey (p. 661), and M. 
Petreius, who had destroyed the army of Catihne Further 
Spain was entrusted to the care of M. Terentius Yarro. 

Near llerda (Lerida), on the nver Sicons, an affluent of the 
Ebro, Ciesar was encountered by the Pompeian leaders. He 
gives us a very full account of the movements which followed, 
from which it seems that he was at first out-generalled by 
Petreius Yet his dexterity in swajnng the wills of men soon 

2 0 3 
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gave him the superiority. Avoiding a battle always, he encou- 
raged communications between his own men and the soldiers of 
the enemy ; and at length the Pompeian leaders, finding them- 
selves unable to control their own troops, were obliged to sur- 
render their command. Two-thirds of their force took service 
with the politic conqueror. • 

Varro, in Further Spain, by dexterous intrigue, contrived to 
evade immediate submission. But after a vain attempt to col- 
lect a force, he surrendered to the conqueror at Gorduba (Cor- 
dova), aud was allowed to go where he pleased. Before autumn 
closed, all Spain was at the feet of Cajsar, and was committed to 
the government of Q. Cassius, the Tribune who had supported 
his cause at Home. Thus secured from danger in the West, he 
hastened into Italy. 

§ 9. As he passed through Southern Gaul, he found that' 
JIarseilles stiU held out against Doc. Brutus and Trebonius. 
The defence had been most gallant. The blockade by sea had 
been interrupted by a detachment from Pompey’s fleet ; and the 
great works raised by the besiegers on land had been met by 
counter-works of equal magnitude on the part of tho besieged. 
But on the arrival of Ca3sar, the MassOians surrendered them- 
selves with a good grace, and were treated with tho utmost 
clomenc}'. 

§ 10. During his absence in Spain, M. JEmilius Lopidus, whom 
ho had left as Prefect^of the City to govern Italy, had named him 
Dictator. He assumed tho great dignity th\is conferred upon 
him, but held it only eleven days. In that period ho presided at 
the Comitia, and was elected Consul, together with P. Servilius 
Isauricus, son of one of his old competitors "for tho Chief Pontifi- 
cate. He also passed several Laws. One of these restored all 
exiles to tho city, e.xcept Milo, thus undoing one of tho last 
remnants of Sylla’s Dictatorsliip. A second provided for the 
payment of debts, so as to lighten the burthens of tho debtors 
without satisfying the democratic cry for an abolition of all con- 
tracts. A third conferred the franchise on the citizens of Trans- 
padane Gaul, who had since the Social War enjoyed tho Latin 
right and nothing more. 

§ 11. Of the doings of his lieutenants in other quarters during 
this memorable ycar^ C.'esar did not receive accounts at all 
commensurate with his own marvellous success. In Illyria, P. 
Cornelius Dolabella, son-in-law of Cicero, who had joined the 
conqueror, had been disgracefully beaten, and Gains, brother of 
Mark Antony, taken prisoner, so that all the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic was now in the hands of tho Pompeians. 

Curio had been sent to occupy Sicily, where Cato commanded 
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in Inc name of tlic Senate. The plulosopher, lia^’ing no adequate 
force, dcchncd tlic contest, and joined Fompey in Ejiirus. Curio 
then passed o\er to Africa, whore the Pompeian general Yams 
held command^ and vos at first successful. But presently Juba, 
> king of Slauntama, appeared in the field as an Ally of the Seniw 
tonal party ; and Curio, ohhgcd to retreat before the combined 
forces of the enemy, took refuge in the famous camp of Scipio. 
From this position ho was drawn out by a feigned retreat and 
being surprised by an ovnrpowermg force, ho was defeated and 
slam. Africa, therefore, as well os all the Eastern World remained 
in the hands of the Pompeians, while Italy, Gaul, and Spain 
owned the authority of Cscsar. 

§ 12 Cicero had returned from Cilicia, while the debates, which 
issued in the Decree of the Gth of January, were still unfinished. 
Ho claimed a Triumph for some military successes over the 
mountaineers who infested that Province, and therefore would 
not enter the walls of the City to bo present at these mo< 
mentous debates The question of his ^umph was soon for- 
gotten in the rapid course of events which followed, and he 
retired to his Formian Villa, still attended by his Lictors with 
tlioir fasces wreathed in laurel. From this place he wont to 
confer with the Pompeian leaders on their reticat through Cam- 
pania At the same time many of his personal friends, os Cimo, 
Cschus, Balbus, Trebatius, had joined Caisar, and urged him to 
make common anise with their generous deader. Cxsar himself 
had irrittcii to him, and on his return from Brundusium visited 
him. But the Orator could not bo prevailed upon to forsake the 
cause of the Senate ; and after long hesitation, ho took ship and 
joined Fompey in the East. 

§ 13. Fompey was bitterly censured by his party for quitting 
Italy ivithout a blow. But nhen ho was surprised by Caesar’s 
rapid advance, the only troops besides those under Domitius at 
Corfinium were the two Legions lately Sent from Gaul by Caisar ; 
and these (it may uoll be supposed) he dared not trust to do 
battle against their old commander. 

It is probable, therefore, that ho was really compelled to quit 
Italy. But his fleet was now so large that it would have been 
easy for him to regain Italian soil; and, since ho made no 
attempt to cross the sea, wo may assume that he purposely 
chose Epirus as the ground for battle. He had all the East 
behind him, long used to reverence his name ; and out of Italy 
ho was less hkely to bo thwarted by the Senatorial Chiefs, who 
hated him while they used him Such especially was Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who loudly complained that he had been deserted 
at Corfinium. 
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Pompoy's liend-quartcrs were fixed at Thossalonica, the chief 
city of Macedonia. Hero the Senators who had fled from Italy 
assembled, and his chief officers a.ssuracd titles of authority. Ho 
had employed the time well. Tlic Provinces and Kings of the 
East filled his military chest with treasure ; ho had collected seven 
Roman Legions, wdth a number of auxiliaries from every sur- 
rounding inonarcliy, and a powerful force of cavalry ; large mag.a- 
zincs of provisions and military stores were formed ; above all, 
a fleet, increasing every day in numbers, was supplied by the 
maritime states of Hlyria, Greece, Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt. Bibulus, tho old adversary of Cajsar, took the command 
ns Admiral-in-Chief, suiiportcd by able lieutenants. With this 
naval force actively employed, it was hoped that it would bo im- 
possible for CiEsar to land in Epirus. 

§ 14. Caesar arrived in Bnindusium at- the end of October, 
49 D.C.* Twelve Legions had been a.ssemblcd there. So much 
had their numbers been thinned by w.or, fatigue, and the fevers 
of Apulia, that each Legion averaged less than 3000 men. His 
transports were so few, that ho was not able to ship more than 
seven of these imperfect Legions, with COO horse. All the bar- • 
hours were occupied by tho enemy. But tho ancients were 
seldom able to maintain a blockade by cruising; .and Cfcsar, 
leaving Bnindusium on tho 5th November, landed his first corps 
on tho open coast of Epirus, a little south of the Acroceraunian 
headland. He sent his empty ships back directly, and marched 
northward to Oricum and Apollonia, whore he claimed admission 
in virtue of his consular office. The claim was admitted, and 
these towns fell into his hands. Fowpoy immediately marched 
from Thessalonica, and succeeded in' reaching Dyrrhachium in 
time to save that important place. He then pushed his lines 
forward to tho mouth of the Apsus, and the two hostile armies 
lay inactive during tho remainder of the winter, with this stream 
between their camps, — Ctesar occupying tho left or southern 
bank, Pompey tho right or northern side. 

§ 15. As the winter passed away, Cajsar was rendered ex- 
tremely anxious by the non-appearance of his second coi'ps, 
wliich Antony was charged to bring across. News soon reached 
him that Bibulus, stimg to tho quick by the successful lauding 
of the first corps, had put to sea from Corcyra with all his fleet, 
had destroyed thirty of the returning transports, and had ever 
since kept so strict a watch on the -coast of Italy, that Antony ■ 

* This is tlic true date, according to oiir reckoning. By tlie lioman 
Calendar, it was December. But, for the milihary operations which follow, 
it is so important to note the true seasons, that we shall, from tliis point, give 
the dates as if tlie Roman Calendar had .-ilre.-idy been corrected 
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did not daro to leave Brundusium. So blubborn waa the ^^ill of 
BibuUis, that he fell a Mctim to hia oiin exertions, and died at 
sea. Blit L. Scriboniiis Libo continued the tactics of Bibulus, 
and Caisar'.s impatience rose to the height. Ho had lost more 
than two months, and complained that Antony had neglected 
several opportunities of crossing the Ionian Sea. At length ho 
engaged a small boat to take him across to Italy in ^lerson. The 
sea ran high, and the rowers refused to proceed, till the General 
revealed hinibclf to them in tho famous words; “You carry 
(kesar and Ins fortunes.'’ All night they toiled, but when day 
broke they had mado no waj*, and tho General rcliictaiitly con- 
sented to put back into the Apsus. But soon after, he buccccdcd 
111 sending o\cr n positive incssago to Antony to cross over at 
nil nsks ; and if Antony disobeyed, the messenger carried a com- 
mission to Fiifius Cnlemis, by which ho was ordered to di'-chnigo 
the duty which Antony had neglected to perform. Stung by this 
pracfic.sl rebuke, Antony availed liimsclf of a day when Libo 
hod gone to water his ships and the wind blew from tho south. 
As he neand the const of Kpirus, ho was obliged to run noi lb- 
ward past Pompoj’s camp, in full view of the enemy. They ga\o 
clinso; but tho svind happily shifted to tho south-west, and 
Antony sticcOcdcd in landing nil his men nc;ir tho licndlniid of 
Hympliirum, mom than fifty miles north of tho Apsiis. His 
position was critical, for Poinpcy’s army hy between him and 
Ctesar. Bill Ctc'ar had already mado a rapid march round tho 
enemy’s _ position, and succeeded in joining Antonj before 
Pompey moved northwards. The latter, finding Imnself too 
late, took a new position some miles to tho north of Hyrrhn- 
chiiim, and hero formed a strongly-cntrcucbcd camp resting 
upon tho Bca. Tlicso entrenchments ran in nn irregular hnlf- 
circlo of nearly fifteen miles in length, tho chord of which was 
tho coast-hno of Epinis. 

§ IG The spring of 48 B c. was now beginning It was pro- 
bably in %Inrch that C.T8ar eficctcd his union with Antony. 
Even after this junction, ho was inferior in numbers to Pompey ; 
and it is not without wonder that wo read his own account of 
the audacious attempt svith which ho began tho campaign. His 
plan was to draw lines round Porapoy’s vast cntrcnchmcnis, so 
as to cut him oiT from Dyrrhachium and from the surrounding 
country. As Pompoy’s entrenchments measured nearly fifteen 
miles, Ccesar’s hncs must haso measured considerably more. 
And as his army was inferior in numbers, it might havo been 
expected that Pompey would not submit to bo shut in. But tho 
latter general could not interrupt tho works without hazardiiig 
a battle, and his troops wero not yet a match-for Crcsar’s vote- 
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rnns. Tlio command of tlio fica inHiircd Iiirn mipplios and enabled 
liini to shift Ids army ; and ho therefore allowed C.rsar to carry 
on his linos with lilllo interrujdion. 

During the winter Cresar's men had snficred terribly for want 
of vegetable food. But ns spring advanced, and (ho crops began 
to ripen, brighter days seemed at hand, romjicy’.s men, mean- 
while, thongii mij)plicd from the sea, began to suffer for want of 
fresh water, and their animals for want of green • fodder. He 
thoreforo determined to assume the offensive. At each extremity 
of Cwsar's lines, where they abutted \ipon the sea, a second line 
of entrenchinonts had been marhed out reaching some w.ay 
inland, so that for some distance from the sea the lines might be 
protected from an attack in rear, ns well a.s in front. But this 
part of the work was ns yet imilnished ; and, in particular, no 
ntternpt had been made to carry' any dcfcnco along the sea so ns 
to connect the two lines. I’ompcy wns informed of this defect 
by .some (iallic deserters ; and ho succeeded in landing some 
troops at the southern c.vtrcmity of the works, so ns to make a 
lodgement between Ctesar's two lines, A series of combats fol- 
lowed. But the Pompeians maintained their ground, and Cresar 
perceived that his labour wns thrown away. Poinpoy had ■ 
reestablished his land communication with Dyrrhachinm ; and 
oircumvallation being now impossible, Crosar determined to shift 
tho scene of action. 

§ 17. During tho spring ho had detached Cn. Domitius Cal- 
vinus with two Legions into Macedonia, to intercept the march 
of JlctellusScipio, wlio had succeeded Bibulus in the government 
of Syria, and was c.xpectcd every day to bring reinforcements 
to Pomi)ey, Scipio had been delayed by tho necessity of secur- 
ing his Province against tho Parthians; and had spent much 
time in levying contributions on his line of March. When ho 
arrived in JIacedonia ho found his passage barred by Calvinus at 
Pella. But, about the time of C.xsar’s defeat at Dyrrliachium, 
Calvinus had been obliged, by want of provisions, to fall back 
towards Ejiirus, while Cx.sar himself marched by Apollonia 
up the valley of tho Aoiis. Pompey immediately detached a 
strong force to separate Calvinus from his chief. ' But Calvinus, 
informed of Cxsar’s retreat, moved with great rapidity to the 
southward, and en'ccted a union with his general in the north- 
western corner of Thessaly. The Cxsarian army, thus united, 
advanced to Gotnphi, which was taken and given up to plunder. 
Meanwhile, Scipio had occupied Larissa ; but, with this excep- 
tion, all other Thessalian cities opened their gates to C.vsar; and 
tho harvest being now ripe, his array revelled in the abundant 
supplies of the rich plain of Thessaly. 

§ 18. Soon after, Pompey entered Thessaly from the north 
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and joined Scipio at Laiiasa. The I’ompoinn lenders, elated by 
success, were quarrelling among theniHolvcs for the prirc, which 
they regarded ns already Avon. Ijcntulus Spintlier, Domitius 
Ahcuobarbus, and i[clellus Scipio, all claimed Casar's Pontifi- 
cate. Domitiub proposed that all w*lio had remained in Italy or 
bad not laleii .m nclivo part in tlio contest should be brought 
to trial ns traitors to the cause, — Cicero being tho person chiefly 
aimed at. Pompey himself wo-s not spared. Domitius nick- 
named him Agnmomiioii Iving of men, and openly rejected his 
niitlionty. Tho advice of tho great general to ni oid a decisii'c 
battle was contemptuously set at naught by nil but Cnto, who 
from first to last advocated any mca.<niro which gave a hope of 
avoiding bloodshed. Even Fnvonius, n blunt and simple-minded 
man who usually echoed Cato's sentiments, loudly complained 
that Pompey's reluctance to fight would prevent his fnends from 
eating their figs that summer nt Tusculum. 

From Lmssa Pompey moved southward, and occupied a 
strong position on an eminence near the city of Pharsalus, 
overlooking the pkiin which skirts tho left bank of tho river 
Empous. Coisar followed and cnc.Amped upon the plain, within 
four miles of the enemy’s position. Hero tho hostile nniiies 
lay watching each other for some time, till Caesar made a move- 
ment which threatened to intercept Pompey’s communications 
with Larissa. Tlic latter now at length yielded to tho impa- 
tience of tho Senatorial Chiefs, lie rc.solvcd to descend from 
his position and give bsltlc upon tho plain of Pharsalus or 
Pharsaha. 

§ 19. Tho morning of tho Cth of Juno* saw both armies drawn 
out in order of battle. The forces of Pompey consisted of about 
45,000 men, and were (if C.'csar’s account is accurate) twice ns 
numerous os tho army opposed to them. But Caesar’s were all 
well-trained troops; the greater part of Pompoj’s were levies 
recently collected in Hlacedonia and Asia, far inferior to tho 
soldiers of Gaul and Italy. Pompey’s army faced tho north. 
His right wing, resting on the nver, was commanded by Scipio, 
the centre by Lcntulus Spinthcr, the loft by Domitius. His 
cavahy, far superior to Caesar's, covered tho loft flank. Cmsar 
drew up his forces in tlireo lines, of which the rearmost wos to 
act in reserve. His left was upon tho nver , and his small force 
of cavalry was placed upon his nght, opposite to Pompey’s left 
wing. To compensate for his inferionty in this arm, ho picked 
out six veteran cohorts, who wore to skirmish between tho files 
of the horse. Domitius Calvinus commanded in tho centre, 

* By the Ronnn C.ilcn(lar, St was the 9th of August. 
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Antony’ on the left, Ctesar himself upon the right, with the 
Tenth Legion under his eye. 

The -attack began by (Jsesar’s whole line, which advanced run- 
ning. Pompey ordered his men to wait the charge without 
moving, in hopes that the enemy would lose breath before they 
closed. But Cajsar’s -old soldiers, observing that the Pompeians 
kept their ground, halted to form line and recover breath, before 
they closed with the enemy. A desperate conflict followed. 

While the Legions were engaged along the whole line, Pom- 
pey’s cavalry attacked the weak squadrons of Caesar’s horse and 
drove them back, upon which the veterans sallied out of the 
ranks and drove their formidable pila straight at the unarmed 
faces of the enemy.* Caesar’s squadrons rallied; and after a 
brave struggle Pompey’s cavalry was completely broken and -fled 
in disorder. 

Upon this CsEsar brought up his reserve ; and the infantry of. 
Pompey, assailed by fresh troops in front, and attacked in flank 
by the cavalry and veterans, gave way everywhere. A general 
order was now issued by Cajsar to spare the Romans, and to 
throw all their strength upon the foreigners. Pompey himself 
rode off the field to his tent, leaving orders for the troops to 
retreat behind their entrenchments. 

But this was not permitted. His Legionaries dispersed in all 
directions. The Eastern .Allies, after a terrible slaughter, fled ; 
and Pompey had only time to mount his horse and gallop off 
through the Decuman or Rearward gate of his camp, as the sol- 
diers of Caesar forced their way in by the Praetorian or Front 
gate. The booty taken was immense. The hardy veterans of 
Gaul gazed with surprise on the tent of Lentulus, adorned with 
festoons of Bacchic ivy, and on the splendid services of plate 
which were set out eveiywhere for a banquet to celebrate the' 
expected victory. 

§ 20. Before Caesar allowed his. tired soldiers to enjoy the 
fruits of the victory of Pharsalia, he required them to complete 
the conquest. The pursuit was continued during the remainder 
of the day ; and on the next morning the clemency of the con- 
queror induced the main body of the army to submit. When 
Caesar entered the camp, and saw the dead bodies»of many Romans 
lying about, he exclaimed, “ They would have it so : to have laid 

* Plutarch’s story is that the order was given because Pompey’s cnv.niry 
consisted chiefly of young Romans, who were afraid of having their beauty 
spoilt. Caesar, however, mentions that Pompey’s cav.alry was excellent, and 
does not notice that he g.ave any order at all about stn’king .at the face. The 
foot soldiers would naturally strike at the most defenceless p.art, and the story 
of the “ spoilt beauty ’’ would be readily added by some scornful Ca;sarian. 
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down our arms would have sealed our doom,” Most of those 
who penshed were foreigners or freedmen. The only distin- 
guished person who fell was Uomitius Ahenoharbus. Among 
those who submitted, was M. Jumus Brutus, a young man of 
whom we shall hear more. 

§ 21. Pompey fled through the goige of Temp^ to the mouth 
of the Peneus, where ho embarked on board a merchaht-vessel 
in company with Lentulus Spinther, Lentulus Crus, and others. 
He dismissed all his slaves. Honest Favonius proved his fidelity 
to the general by undertaking for him such menial offices as 
usually were left to slaves. ^Hie master of the ship knew the 
adventurers, and ofiered to take them whithersoever they would 
Pompey first directed his course to Lesbos, where hia wife Cor- 
neha and his younger son Sentds had been sent for safety, and 
havmg taken them on board he sailed found to Cilicia, where he 
collected a few ships and a small company of soldiera. With 
these he crossed over to Cyprus, where he stayed a short time, 
dehberatmg on the best means of safety. He still had a powerful 
fleet at sea, imdei the command of his elder son Cnssus, assisted 
by C Cassius A&ica was still his own, and King Juba anxious 
to do him service But after oonsidermg several plans, he deter- 
mmed to seek an asylum in Egypt 
§ 22. Ptolemy Avdetes, who had been restored by Gabmius, 
Pompey’s friend, had left his kingdom to the divided sway of 
his son Ptolemy and his daughter Cleopatra, under the guardian- 
ship of the Senate ; and the Senate had delegated this trust to 
Pompey. Hence his reason for choosing Egypt as his place of 
retreat. But Cleopatra, who was older than her brother, had 
been driven from Alexandria by the people ; and thiee Greek 
adventurers,— Pothinus a eunuch, Theodotus a rhetorician, and 
Achillas an officer of the army, — governed the kingdom in the 
name of young Ptolemy, When Pompey appeared off Alex- 
andria ivith a few ships and a force of about 2000 men, these 
ministers were engaged in lepelhng Cleopatra. A message from 
Pompey, to signify his intention of landmg, threw them into 
great alarm. In the Egyptian army were a number of men who 
had formally served under Pompey in the East, and it was feared 
that they would betray Egypt to their old general. All was left 
to the conduct of Achillas, a hold man troubled by no scruples. 
A small .boat was sent to receive the fugitive, under the false* 
pretence that the water was too shallow to allow a larger vessel 
to reach the shore In the boat were Achillas himself a Homan 
officer named Salvius, and another named Septimius, who had 
served at> Centurion under Pompey in the war against the Pirates. 
The great general recognised his old officer, and entered the 
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boat, llis wife and friends nnxiou.sly watched it as it slowly 
made its W’ay back to shore, and w’crc soinowliat comforted by 
seeing a number of persons collected on the beach ns if to receive 
Pompey with honour. At length the boat sto 2 )ped, and the 
general took the hand of the person' next him to assist him in 
rising. At this moment Septimius struck him from behind. 
Pompey knew his fate, and fell without a struggle. His head 
was then cut off and taken away, his body left upon the beach. 
When the crowd dispersed, a freedman of Pompey, assisted 
,by an old soldier of the great commander, had the piety 
to break up a fishing-boat and fonn a rude funeral pile. By 
these humble obsequies was the sometime master of the world 
honoured. 

§ 23. So died Pompej'. Ho Had lived nearly sixty years, and 
had enjoyed more of the world’s honours than almost any Roman 
before him. In youth ho was cold, calculating, and hard- 
hearted, covetous of military fame, and not slow to appropriate 
what belonged to others. His talents for war were great. In 
the struggle with Cffisar it is plain that, so far as militaiy tactics 
wont, Pompey was superior to his great rival ; and had he not 
been hampered by impatient colleagues, the result might have 
been different. In politics he was grasping and selfish, irresolute 
and improvident. Ho imagined that his achievements gave him 
a title to bo acknowledged as the chief of Romo ; and when 
neither Senate or People seemed willing to acquiesce in the 
claim, he formed a coalition with politicians whose principles he 
disliked, and made himself responsible for the acts of Clodius. 
Lastly, •when he found that in this coalition he was unable to 
maintain his superiority over Cmsar, ho joined the Oligarchy 
who hated him, and lost even the glory which as a soldier he 
had deserved. In private life ho -n-as free from those licentious 
habits in which most persons of that day indulged without 
scruple or reproach ; and his tragical death excited a commise- 
ration for him which by his life he hardly deserved. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

ABSOIiOTE BOtE OF OSSAB. (48 — 44 B.C.) 

§ 1. Cicsir follows Pompcy to Egjpt: lands there: Cleopatra Aleznndnan 
War: triumph of Caisar. §2. Pompeians rally at Corcyra: cross over 
to Africa: bcipio placed in command: Cato at Utica. § 3. Slate of 
Western Provinces. §4. Cssar Dictator for second time: at length leaves 
Alcsandria. § S, Conquers I’iiamaccs, settles Asia, and returns to Rome. 
§ C. He relies cs debtors, and quells mutiny of soldiers at Capua. §7. 
Crosses over to Africa: victory at Thapsus; dc.'ith of the Pompeian 
leaders: end of Cato. §8. Settlement of Africa: Sallust. §9 Four 
Triumphs of Cxsar: amnesty: donatives. § 10. Fresh war in Spam : 
defeats Pompeians at Slunda: de.ntli of young Cn. Pompey, escape of Sextus. 
§ 11. Short space of time spent at Rome in Legislation. § 12. He rclieacs 
Treasury by reusing Com-list, § 13, Liberal Extension of Roman 
Franchise. § 14. Imperial projects. § 15, Enlarges and fills up the 
Senate: pasquinades. § 1C. hlilitaiy coldbies. § 17. Encouragement of 
marriage. § 18. Endeaaour to limit Slave labour. § 19. Public build- 
ings. § 20. Reform of Calendar. § 21. Keccssary seclusion. § 22. 
Public honours : desire to be proclaimed King. § 23. Growing discontent 
among various classes. § 24. Conspiracy : Brutus. § 25. Assassination 
ofCoisar. § 2G. Estimate of his diameter. 

§ 1. On the third day after the battle of Pharsaha, Caesar pur- 
sued Pompey by forced marches He reached Amphipolis just 
after the fugitive had touched there. On the Hellespont, he fell 
in with a squadron of Fompey’s fleet under the command of C. 
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Cassius, who surrendered to Caesar, and was received by the 
conqueror with the same favour which he had shown to Brutus 
and the rest of his opponents. Cajsar crossed the Hellespont in 
boats ; in Asia Minor he heard that Pompey had taken ship 
from Cyprus, and immediately concluded that Egypt must he 
his destination. Without a moment’s hesitation, he sailed for 
tliis coimtry, though he was unable to carry with him more than 
4000 men, and -though he incurred imminent risk of being inter- 
cepted by the Pompeian fleet. As soon as his arrival off Alex- 
andria was known, Theodotus came ofi) bearing Pompej^’s head 
and ring. The conqueror accepted the ring, but turned with 
tears in his eyes from the ghastly spectacle of the head, and 
ordered it to be burnt with due honours. Over the place of 
the funeral-pyre he raised a shrine to Nemesis, the goddess 
assigned by the religion of the Greeks to be the- punisher of 
excessive prosperity. He then landed and entered Alexandria 
with his Consular emblems displayed, followed by his small 
army. Presently after, Cleopatra introduced herself in disguise 
into the palace where Cicsar had fixed his residence. The con- 
queror, notorious for indulgence in sensual pleasures, yielded 
readily to the blandishments of the princess. But Potheinus 
and Achillas had no wish to lose their importance by agreeing • 
to a compromise between the young King their master and his 
sister; and the pe'ople of Alexandria were alarmed at Casar’e 
assumption of authpr'ity. A great crowd, supported by Achillas 
and the army, assaulted Ccesar’s palace, and ho escaped with diffi- 
culty to Pharos, the quarter of the city next the sea. In vain ho 
endeavoured to ruin the cause of Achillas by seizing the person 
of young Ptolemy. Arsinoe, another daughter of the blood-royal, 
was set up by the array, and Ca;sar was blockaded in Pharos. 
Constant encounters took place by land and water ; and in one of 
these ho was in so much danger, that ho was obliged to swim 
for his life from a sinking ship, with his coat of mail between his 
teeth, holding his note-book above water in his loft hand. 

He was shut up in 'Pharos about August, and the blockade 
continued till the winter was far spent. But at the beginning 
of the new year he was relieved by the amval of considerable 
forces. Achillas was obliged to raise the siege, and a battle in 
the open field resulted in a signal triumph to Ca-sar. Vast 
numbers of the fugitives were drowned in attempting to cross 
the Nile ; among them the, young IHng himself. Cic.-jar installed 
Cleopatra as sovereign of Egypt, and reserved Arsinoe to grace 
his triumph. 

§ 2. During these months, the Pompeian chiefs recovered 
from their first consternation. Cna:us, eldest son of PomiJcy, 
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joined Cato at CorcjTa, whero also were assembled Cicero, Labi* 
enus, Afranius, and others. ITie chief command was offered to 
Cicero, as the oldest Consular ; but tho Orator dcchncd a post 
for which he had neither aptitude nor inclination ; and tho com- 
mand was given to Scipio, who arrived at the moment. A con- 
siderable fleet was assembled at Coroyra. Scipio and tho rest 
embarked, Mith the troops that they had rallied, and sailed for 
Africa, in tho hope of learning news of their chief. Here, as 
they were steering eastward along tho coast, they fell in with 
Cornelia and young Sextus, full of tho tragic scono which they 
had just witnessed on tho beach of Alexandria. Tho disheartened 
loaders returned to Cyron6, which refused to admit any one 
within its walls except Cato and such men ns he would be answer- 
able for. Tho fleet, therefore, with Sciino, Labicnus, and tho 
greater part of tho troops, pursued its course across tho great 
gulf of the Syrtes to tho Piovinco of Africa, where tho Pompeian 
cause was upheld by Yarns and Juba. Cato also joined them 
after an aiduous march across tho desert, and by tho beginning 
of next year all tho Pompeian leaders were asscmhlcd. Dis- 
sensions arose between Yams and Scipio for tho command ; to 
compromise tho matter it was offered to Cato. Tho disinterested 
philosopher declined it, and persuaded all to acquiesce in tho 
appointment of Scipio. It was then proposed to destroy tho 
city of Utica, as being favourable to Caisar. But Cato offered to 
assume tho government of the town, and bo rcsjionsiblo for its 
fidelity, thus finally separating himself from tho active warfare, 
which from the first ho had doprccatcd and disavowed. 

§ 3. In other parts of tho empire affairs were unfavourable to 
Caisar’s cause. Phamaces, son of Mithridatcs, was daily gather- 
ing strength in Pontus. In Further Spain, the oppressive rule, 
of Q Cassius had excited a mutiny in tho army. In Hlyricum, 
Gabinius, who had deserted Pompoy on occn.sion of the flight 
from Italy, had been ignominiously worsted by the Pompeian 
leader, M Octavius, and had died at Saluua In Italy, Ciclius and 
Milo, even before the battle of Pharsaha, had endeavoured to 
effect a now Revolution by promising on abolition of all debts , 
and though they had failed, tho project was now rcncw'od by 
tho profligate Dolabella. Two Legions at Capua, one of which 
was tho favoured Tenth, had nsen in mutiny against their 
officers, declaring that they had been kept under their standards 
long enough, and demanding their promised reward. 

§ 4. Wo know not when the news of these threatening events 
reached Cxsar's ears at Alexandria. Early in tho year 47 n.c. 
he hod been proclaimed Dictator for tho second time, and had 
named Mark Antony Master of the Horse. This officer was 
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ciitniHlcd w-ilh tlio f^ovorntneiit of Itoly, But llic presence of 
the Diefnlor him.'ielf iiceinod to ho iini)orioiiHly doinamlwi. Still 
ho liiif'eri'd iit Kg)’])!, delnincd (rot liifi cnoinie.'j .•lay) by tho 
hlniidiHhineiit.'t of Ul(!op.-ifra, or (ao hia ndoiircr'; contend) by the 
iicci'f.'iity of confinniiig Boinnn influence in timt country. It 
wn.'i not for thn r.jwco of four inontha nftcr bia victory on the 
Nile Unit he left Kgypt, having remained there altogether for not 
IcsH than three-qiinrleni of a 3-ear. 

5 r,. But v.-hen oneo he Imd phaken off this real or apparent 
lethnt-f'V, all hia ntartling rapidity of nctioti returned. He left 
Bgypt at tho end of Jlay (‘17 n.c.). and marched nortlnvanl 
thi-ough S.vria to email Bharnacca. On hia \r/iy ho received the 
congnilulntionM of tho Jciva, v.-ho hated the memory- of I’oinpcy-, 
and in a fuiv day-fl niijicarnd in Poiitua. Biinninces gave him 
battle near Zcla, where hi.s father Mithridates had defeated 
Triariua, and tlie victory gained by Crcsnr was announced at 
Homo in the famous despatch, "Veni, vidi, vici.” C{c.aar now 
devoted a short lirno to the task of settling the affairs of Asia. 
This province had been attached to tho Senatorial cause by tho 
mild rule of Lucullus and Bompey. Lately, howCvcr, the exac- 
tions of llclcllus Scipio had caused discontent ; and Ctesar 
found it easy to win popularity by remitting a portion of tho 
monies duo to tho Imperial Treasury. 

Two months after Cjc-sar lo'ft rVlo-xandria, oil parts of the East 
were again rc.slorcd to tranquil -submiasion ; and early in July 
Homo beheld him enter her gates for tho third time since he had 
cros.sed the Ilubicon. 

. § G. rVssuming his Dictatorial authority, he applied himself 
with his usual industry and rapidity to settle tho most pressing 
.difliculties. Tho disturbances raised by tho promises of Dola- 
bclla had been quelled by Antony ; and tho Dictator attempted 
to relieve dislrass by pay-ing a y-car's house-rent for aU poor 
citizons out of the public purse. 

Tho mutiny of the soldiers at Capua was more formidable. 
But Cnesar, ns -was his wont, overcame tho danger by facing it 
boldly. lie ordered tho two Legions to meet him in tho 
Campus Mnrtius unarmed. They had demanded their dis- 
charge, tliinkiug that thus they would c.xtort a laige donation, 
for they' considered tbcmsolvcs indisjionsablo to tho Dictator, 
lie ascended tho Tribunal, and they expected a speech. “You 
demand your discharge," bo said, “I discharge you.” A dead 
silence followed these unexpected words. Ctesar resumed: "The 
rewards which I havo promised you shall have, when I return to 
celebrate my Triumph -with my other troops.” Shame now 
filled their hearts, mingled with vexation at tho thought that 
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tlic !7 who had borne all the heat and burden of the day would be 
excluded from the Triumph. They passionately besought him 
to iccall his words, but ho answered not. At length, at the 
caniest outieaty of his friends, he again rose to speak. “Qui- 
ntos,"— ho began, ns if they wore no longer soldiers, but merely 
private citizens. A burst of repentant sorrow broke from the 
ranks of the veterans ; but Cxsar turned -away ns if ho wore 
about to leave the Tribunal. The ones rose still louder : they 
besought him to punish them in any way, but not to dismiss 
them from his sen ice. After long delay, ho said that “ ho would 
not punish any one for demanding his duo ; but that ho could 
not conceal his vexation that the Tenth Legion could not bide 
his time. That Legion at least he must dismiss.” Loud ap- 
plause followed from the rest ; the men of the Tenth hung their 
heads in shame, begging him to decimate them, and restore the 
sumvors to his faiour; and at length, Coesar, deeming them 
suflicicntly humbled, accepted their repentance. The whole 
scene is a striking illustration of the cool and dauntless reso- 
lution of the man. 

§7. Having completed all pressing business, ho again loft 
Romo to meet the Pompeians in Africa. His troops ossemblcd 
at Lilybnium, and about the middle of October (47 B c.) ho reached 
the opposite coast But ho was too weak to tako the field, and 
lay encamped waiting for rcinforcomcnts till the winter was far 
spent. Then ho advanced against the enemy, and on the 4th of 
Fcbruaiy (4G B c.) encamped near Thapsus, where was fought 
the battle which decided the fate of the campaign. After a 
desperate conflict, the Scnatonal army was forced to give vay ; 
and Cmsar, who always pressed an advantage to the utmost, 
followed them to their camp. The lenders fled in all directions, 
Yarns and Labionus escaped into Spam. Scipio put to sea, but 
bemg overtaken by the enemy’s slups sought death by his own 
hands. -Such also was the fate of Afranius. Juba fled with old 
Pctrcius ; and these two rude soldiers, after a lost banquet, 
heated mth wine, agreed to end their life by smglo combat. 
The Roman veteran was slain by the African prince, and Juba 
sought death at the hand of a faithful Slave. 

Meaiiuhilc, Cato at Ution had received nows of the rum of his 
party by the battle of Thapsus. Ho calmly resolved on self- 
slaughter, and after a conversation with his friends upon the 
subject, retired to rest For a moment ho forgot his philosophic 
calm, when ho saw that his too careful friends had removed his 
sword WrathfuUy reproving them, ho ordered it to bo brought 
back and hung at his bed’s head. There ho lay down, and 
turned over the pages of -Plato’s Phicdo till ho fell asleep. In 
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the night he awoke, and taking his sword from the sheath 
thrust it into his body. His watchful friends heard him utter 
an involuntary groan, and, entering the room, found him 
writliing in agony. They procured suigical aid, and the wound 
was carefully dressed. Cato ■la5’- down again apparently insen- 
sible ; but, as soon as he was alone, he quietly removed the 
dressings and tore open the wound, so that his bowels broke 
out, and after no long time he breathed his last. The Romans, 
one and ah, even Cicero, admired his conduct. It is true that 
the Stoics, whose doctrines Cato professed, recommended the 
endurance of ah evils as indifferent to a philosopher. But Cato 
was stih more of a Roman than a Stoic : life had become intole- 
'ahle to him ; and while Christian judgment must condemn his 
impatience, it must be confessed that from his point of view the 
act was at least excusable. 

§ 8. After this miserable end of the most upright among the 
Senatorial Chiefs, Ca;sar busied himself in regulating the coun- 
tries he had conquered. Juba’s kingdom of Numidia he formed 
into a new Province, and gave it into the care of the historian 
Sahust, who with others had been expelled from the Senate in 
the year 50 B.C., professedly because of his profligate manners, 
but really because of his devoted attachment to Caesar's cause. 
His subsequent life justified both the real and the alleged cause. 
He proved an oppressive ruler, and his luxurious habits were 
conspicuous even in that age. His terse and epigrammatic 
sentences embalmed in two immortal works the merits of 
Llarius and of Ca:sar, and the vices and errors of their Sena- 
torial antagonists. 

§ 9. Ccesar returned to Home for the fourth time since the 
Civil "War broke out, about the end of May, 46 B.c. At length 
he had found time to celebrate the Triumphs which he had 
earned since his first Consulship, and to devote his attention to 
those internal reforms, which long years of faction and anarchy 
had made necessary. 

His Triumphs were four in number, over Gaul, Egypt, Pon- 
tus, and Numidia ; — for no mention was made of the Civil TVar. 
A Roman could not triumph over fellow-citizens ; therefore the 
victories of Ilerda and Pharsalia were, not celebrated by pubhc 
honours ; nor would Thapsus have been mentioned, had not 
Juba been among the foes. These Triumphs were made- 
attractive by splendid gladiatorial shows and combats of wild 
beasts. But what gave them more real splendotu was the 
announcement of a general amnesty for all the opponents of the 
Dictator. The memory of the Marian Massacre and of the 
Syllan Proscription was stiU present to many minds. Domitius 
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Ancnobaibus and the Senatorial leaders had vowed vengeance 
against all who took part with Ctesar, or even who reuiainod 
neutral. Men could not rid themsehes of the belief that when 
aU fear of the enemy had ceased the conqueror would glut his 
vengeance by a hecatomb. Tlic certainty that no more blood 
would flow wa.s no much the more gniUifiil 

After Cajsar’s Tnumphs all hw soldiers were gratified by a mag- 
nificent donation, and cicry poor citircn rccciicd a present both 
of gram and money. The veterans also at length received their 
rewards m lands, which were either public properly or were 
duly purchased with public money. Eut no Julian Colonicb 
were planted on lands wrested by force from citizens. Hcio 
also the example of Sylla, who confiscated private property to 
rewal'd his troops, w.as carefully avoided. 

§ 10 After his Tnumph every kind of honour was bestowed 
upon Coesar. He was named Dictator for tlio third time, and 
for the space of ten years. Ho was also invested with Censorial 
authority for three years; and in virtue of these combined 
oiliccs he bccanic absolute master of the Empire For several 
months ho remained at Home busily occupied with measures 
intended to irmedy the owl cflccts of the long-continued civil 
discords and to secure order for the future. But in the middle 
of his work ho was compelled to quit Rome by tho call of 
another war. It will bo well to dispose of this before we give 
a brief summary of his great legislative measures. 

Spain was the Proxinco that required his presence. Theic 
the two sons of Poinpcy, with Labienus and Varus, had rallied 
the scanty relies of tho Afiican army. The Province was 
already in a state of revolt against Casar. Q. Cassius, — ^whom 
Cicsar had left as Governor, — had been expelled by his own 
Legions Bocchus, King of Mauntaiiia, lent aid, and tho mal- 
contents in Spam were able to present a formidable front. 
Ctesar drrived in .Spain late in September, (46 n.c ), after a 
journey .of extraordinary rapidity, and found that young Cn 
Ponipey had concentrated Ins forces near Corduba (Cordova) 
But the Dictator fell sick, and it was not till the fii'st .mouth of 
the next year that ho was able to take the field. The enemy 
cautiously declined a battle, but woic obliged to retreat towards 
tho coast of the Mcdiicrrancaii. Cmsar found them in a strong 
position near Munda, a small town about 25 miles west of 
Malaga; and he determined on attacking notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the ground. Success was for some time doubtful. 
So desperate was the conflict, that Caisar is reported to have 
said; — “On other occasions 1 have fought for victory, -^mro 1 
fought for life.*’ At length the enemy gave way. Moie than 
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30,000 mon foil, among thorn Varus and Labionus. Cn. Pompey 
fled to the' coast. Hero as ho was getting on board a small boat 
ho entangled his foot in a rope ; and a friend endeavouring to 
cut away the ropo struck tho foot instead. Tlic unfortunate 
young man landed again, hoping to, lie hid till his wound was 
healed. Finding his lurking-place discovered he limped wearily 
up a mountain path, but was soon overtaken and' slain. Sext. 
Pompey escaped into N'orthem Spain, whence ho re-appeared at 
a later time to vex the peace of the Roman world. So important 
did Caisar consider it to quench tho last sparks of disaffection 
in a Province which for sci'cral years had been under Pompey’s 
government that ho did not return to Rome till late in Septem- 
ber (45 n.o.), having been absent from the capital nearly a year. 
On this occasion he was lc.ss scrupulous than before, for he cele- 
brated a Fifth Triumph in honour of his successes in Spain,, 
though these were as much won over Roman Citizens as his former 
victories in that same country, or his crowning glory of Pharsalia. 

§ 11. From his last Triumph to his death was somewhat more 
than five months (October 45 n.c. — March 44 n.c.) : from his 
Ouadruplo Triumph to the Spanish Campaign was little more 
tlian four months (June — September 46 n.c.). Into these two 
brief periods were comirressed most of the Laws which bear his 
name, and of which wo will now give a brief account. Tho 
evils which ho endeavoured to remedy were of old standing. 
His long residence at Rome, and busy engagement in all politi- 
cal matters from early youth to tho close of his Consulship, 
made him familiar with every sore place, and with all the pro- 
posed remedies. His own clear judgment, his habits of rapid 
decision, and the unlimited power which he held, made it easier 
for him to legislate than for others to advise. 

§ 12. Tho long war.s, and the liberality with, which he had 
rewarded his Soldiers and the People at his Triumphs, had 
reduced tho Treasury to a low ebb. lie began by revising the 
Register of Citizens, principally for tho purpose of abridging the 
list of those who were receiving monthly donations of grain from 
tho Treasury. Numbers of foreigners had been irregularly 
placed on the list, and he wa.s able to reduce the list of State- 
paupers resident in or near Romo from 320,001) to lc.ss than half 
-that number.* The Treasury felt an immediate and a perma- 
nent relief. 

§ 13. But though, for this purpose, Cmsar made severe dis-, 
tinctions between Roman citizens and tho foreign subjects of the 
Republic, no ruler over showed himself so much alive to tho 
claims of all class^s of her subjects. Other popular leaders had 
* Sec Chapt. .xlviii. § 8 (2). ' 
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adrocated the cause of the Itahaus, and all free people of the 
Peumsula had ia the last thirty years been made Romans . but 
no one had as yet shown mterest in the claims of the Provincial 
subjects of Borne, except Serionus, and his object was rather a 
transferente of power from Itahana to Spaniards, than an incor- 
poiation of Spam with Italy Caesar was the first acknowledged 
ruler of the Boman State who extended his view beyond the 
pohtics of the City and took a really Imperial survey of the vast 
dominions subject to her sway. Towards those who were at 
war with Borne he was as relentless as the sternest Roman of 
them all , but no one so well as he knew how “ to spare the sub- 
missive hardly any one except himself felt pleasure in sparing. 
All the Cities of Transpadane Gaul, already Latin, were raised 
to the Boman Franchise. The same high privilege was bestowed 
on many Communities of Transalpine Gaul and Spam The 
Galhc Legion which he had imsed, called Alauda from the lark 
which was the emblem on their arms, was rewarded for its 
services by the same gift All scientific men, of whatever origin, 
were to be allowed to claim the Boman Franchise. After his 
death a plan was foimd among his papers for raismg the Sicihan 
Communities to the rank of Latm Citizens. 

§ 14. The Impenal character of the great Dictator’s govern- 
ment IB strongly shoivn by his unfulfilled projects Among 
these was the drammg of the Pontine marshes, the opening of 
Lakes Luorinus and Avemus to form a harbour, a complete sur- 
vey and map of the whole Empire, — ^plaiis afterwaids executed 
by Agnppa, the mmister of Augustus Another and more 
memorable design was that of a Code of Laws embodymg and 
organising the scattered judgments and precedents which at that 
time regulated the Courts It was several centuries before this 
great work was acoomphshed, by winch Boman Law became the 
Law of civilised Europe. 

§ 15 The hberal tendency of the Dictator’s mind was shown 
by iihe mannei in which ho supphed the great gaps which the 
(hvd IVar had made in the benches of the Senate. Of late j-ears 
the number of that Assembly had been increased from its ori- 
ginal 300 Cicero on one occasion mentions 415 Members taking 
part 111 the votes, and many of coui'se were absent. Rut GTsar 
raised it to 900, thus probably doubhng the largest number 
that had ever been counted in its ranks !Man}' of the new 
Senators were fortunate soldiers who had served him well. In 
raising such metf to Senatorial rank ho foUoived the example 
of Sylla ilany also were enfranchised Citizens of the towns of 
Cisalpine Gaul The old Citizens were indignant at this invasion 
of baibarians. “The Gauls,” said one wit, “had exchanged the 
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to suitors and visitors. Cjesar lamented this. The tine reason 
for his seclusion was not understood, and the fact diminished his 
popularity. Yet his affability was the same as ever, and a letter 
of Cicero, in which he describes a visit he received from the con- 
queror in his villa at Puteoli, leaves a pleasing impression of both 
host and guest.* Cicero indeed had fully bowed to circum- 
stances ; and into his speeches for the Pompeians, M. Marcellus 
and Q, Ligarius, he introduced compliments to Caisar too fulsome 
to be genuine. It was in his enforced retirement from public 
life which followed Pharsaha, that he composed some of those 
pleasing Dialogues which we still read.+ Doth to him and to eveiy 
other Senatorial Chief Caisar not only showed pardon, hut favour. 

§ 22. Yet the remnant of the Nobles loved him not. And 
with the People at large he suffered still more, from a belief tliat 
he wished to be made King, On his return from Spain, he had 
bean named Dictator and Imperator for life. His head had for 
some time been jilaced on the money of the Republic, a regal 
honour conceded to none before him. Quintilis, the fifth month 
of the Calendar, received from him the name which it still beans. 
The Senate took an oath to guard the safety of his person. Pie 
was honoured with sacrifices, and honours hitherto reserved for 
the Gods. But Cicsar was not satisfied. Ho was often hoard 
to quote the sentiment of Euripides, that, “ if any violation of 
law is excusable, it is excusable for the sake of gaining sove- 
reign power It was no doubt to ascertain the popular sen- 
timents tliat variou.s propositions were made towards an 
assumption of the title of King. His statues in the Forum 
were found crowned with a diadem ; but two of the Tribunes 
tore it ofi', and the mob applauded. On the 2Gth of January, 
at the Great Latin Festival on tlio Alban Jlount, voices in the 
crowd saluted him as King-; hut mutterings of discontent 
reached his ear, and ho promptly said : “ 1 am no King, but 
Ccesar.” The final attom[)t was made at the Lupcrcalia on the 
15th of Febiaiary. Antony, in the character of one of the 
Prie.sts of Pan, approached the Dictator as ho sat jirc.siding in 
his golden chair, and offered him an embroidered band, like the 
“diadem” of Oriental Sovereigns. The applause which followed 
ivas partial, and the Dictator put the offered gift aside. Tlicn 
a burst of genuine cheering greeted him, which waxed louder 
still when he rejected it a second time. Old traditional feeling 
wa.s too strong at ■ Rome even for Cresar’s daring temper to 

* Lpki. ar} Alt. liii. 52. 

f Tlic Onilor nd M, Bnilion, Partitiones Oraton'ae, AcMh-micn, 

Dc Fini’ins lyjivmim ct mtlonim. 1 C'ic\no dc OjT. iii. 21. 
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robes, and was pleased to have the privilege of wearing a laurel 
crown to hide the scantiness of his hair. But these were foibles 
too trifling to bo taken as 83’tnptoms of real vanity. His- mo- 
rality in domestic life was not better or worse than coramonty 
prevailed in -those licentious da3-8. He indulged in profligate 
amours freety and without .scruple. But public opinion re- 
proached him not for this. He seldom, if ever, allowed pleasure 
to interfere with business, and here his character forms a notable 
contrast to that of S3’l]a. But S3'lla loved jdeasure more than 
power ; Crcsar valued power above all other things. As a gene- 
ral, CV'sar was probabty no less inferior to Pompe3' than S3-lla to 
Harms. Yet his successes in war, achieved b3' a man who, in 
his fort3'- third 3'ear, had hardty seen a camp, add to our con- 
viction of his real genius. Those successes were due not so 
much to scientific manoeuvres, as to rapid audacity of movement 
and mastciy over the wills of men. That he caused the death 
or captimty of more than a million of Gauls, to pronde treasure 
and form an arm3’ for his political purposes, is shocking to us ; 
but it was not so to Homan moralists. His political career was 
troubled b3’ no scruples ; to gain his end he was careless of the 
means. But before we judge him severelj, we must remember 
the manner in which the Marian party had been trampled under 
foot by S3’lla and the Senate. If, however, the mode in which 
he rose to power was questionable, the mode in which he e.tcr- 
cised it was admirable. The indulgence with which Crnsar spared 
the lives of his opponents, and received them into favour, was 
peculiarly his own. There seemed no escape from anarchy escept 
by submission to the strong domination of one capable man. 
The effect of C®sar’s fall was to cause a renewal of bloodshed for 
another half generation ; and then his work was finished by a far 
less generous ruler. ITiose who slew Caesar were guilty of a 
great crime, and a still greater blunder. 
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when Brutus turned to address his peers in defence of the deed, 
the Hall was well nigh empty, Cicero, who had been pre.sent, 
answered not, though ho was called by name ; Antony had 
hurried away to exchange his consular robes for the garb of a 
slave. Disappointed of obtaining the sanction of the Senate, 
the Conspirators sallied out into the Forum to. win the ear of 
the People. But hero too they were disappointed. Not knowing 
what massacre might be in store, every man had fled to his 
own house; and in vain the Conspirators pai'aded the Forum, 
holding up their blood-stained weapons and proclaiming them- 
selves the Liberators of Rome. Disai)pointment was not their 
only feeling; they were not without fear. They knew that 
Lepidus, being on the eve of departure for his Province of 
Narbonese Gaul, had a Legion encamped on the Island of the 
Tiber : and if ho w’cre to unite with Antony against them, Ca.’sar 
would quickly be avenged. In all haste, therefore, they retired 
to the Capitol. Meanwhile, three of Caesar’s slaves placed their 
master’s body upon a stretcher, and carried it to his house on 
the south side of the Forum with one arm dangling from the 
unsupported corner, itr this condition the -widowed C'alijuniia 
received the lifeless clay of him who had lately been Sovereign 
of the world. 

§ 2. Lepidus moved his troops to the Campus Slartius. But 
Antony had no thoughts of using force ; for in that case pro- ■ 
bably Lepidus would have become master of Rome. During the 
night he took possession of the treasure -ft'hich Cmsar had col- 
lected to defray the expenses of his Parthian campaign, and per- 
suaded Calpuraia to put into his hands all the Dictator’s papers. 
Possessed of these securities, he barricaded his house on the 
Garinre, and determined to watch the course' of events. 

§ 3. In the evening Cicero, with other Senators, visited the 
self-styled Liberators in the Capitol. They had not communi- 
cated their plot to the Orator, through fear (they said) of his 
irresolute counsels ; but now that the deed was done, he extoUed 
it as a godlike act. Next morning, DoIabeUa, Cicero’s son-in- 
law, whom (Ia:sar had disappointed of the Consulship by taking 
it himself, assumed the fasces, and joined the Liberators ; 
while Cinna, son of the old Marian leader, and therefore brother- 
in-law to Csesar, threw aside his Prmtorian robes, declaring 
he would no longer wear the tyrant’s livery. Dec. 'Brutus, 
a good soldier, had taken a band of gladiators into pay, to serve 
as a body-guard of the Liberators. Q'hus strengthened, they 
ventured again to descend into the Forum. Brutus mounted the 
Tribune, and addressed the People in a dispassionate speech, ‘ 
which produced little efi'ect. But when Cinna assailed the 
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Chap LXIY. OCTAVIUS RETURNS TO ROJIE, 

his uncle's assassination reached the camp, his friend Agrippa 
lecommended him to appeal to the troops, and march up'bn 
Rome. But the youth, with a wariness above his years, re- 
sisted these bold counsels. Landing near Brundusium almost 
alone, he there first heard that Caesar's "Will had been pubbshed, 
and that he was declared Caesar's heir. He at once accepted the 
dangerous honour. As he travelled slowly towards the City, 
he stayed some days at Puteoh with his mother Atia, who was 
now married to L. Phihppus Both mother and stepfather at- 
tempted to dissuade him from the perilous business of claiming 
his inheritance. At the same place he had an interview with 
Cicero, who had quitted Rome in despair after the Funeral, and 
left the Orator under the impression that he might be won to 
what was deemed the patnotic party. He arrived at Rome about 
the beginning of May, and demanded from Antony, who had 
now returned from his Itahan tour, an account of the moneys of 
which the Consul had taken possession, in order that he might 
discharge the obligations laid upon him by his uncle’s Will 
But Antony had alieady spent great part of the money in bnb- 
ing DolabeUa and other infiueiitial persons ; nor was he wilhiig 
to give up any portion of his spoil. Octavius therefore sold 
what remained of his uncle’s property, raised money on his own 
Cl edit, and paid all legacies with great exactness. This act 
earned him much populanty. Antony began to fear this boy of 
eighteen, whom he had hitherto despised, and the Senate learned 
to look on him as a person to be concihated 

With this feehng they decreed that the month Quintihs 
should continue to be styled July, as bad been determined in 
the Dictator's lifetime . and a day was set apart for celebratmg 
his memorj' with divine honours. 

§ 8. Still Antony remamed m possession of aU actual pouer. 
The Senate voted, on his demand, that the Provinces of Mace- 
donia and Syria, though granted to Brutus and Cassius by the 
act of Csesar, should be giveu to 0. Antonius and DolabeUa, and 
that the coveted Province of Cisalpine Gaul should be transferred 
from Deo. Brutus to Antony himself. The nows of these arbi- 
trary acts convinced the Liberators that they had nothmg to 
hope at Rome Dec Brutus immediately left the City and took 
possession of his I’roiince by force. But M. Brutus and Cassius 
stiU dalhed Their vaciUating conduct during this time gives us 
an unfavourable impression of their fitness, for any enterpnse 
of mark. Cicero, not himself remarkable for political firmness, 
m this crisis displayed a vigour worthy of his eailier days, and 
was scandahsed by the unworthy bickerings of his friends * At 

* See an interesting Letter, in which he describes a conference held hv the 
Conspirators in his presence Jit Antium — Add Ait. xv. 11. 
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.ength they set sail from Velia for Greece. This was in the 
mouth of September. Cicero also had at one moment made up 
his mind to retu-e from public life and end his days at Athens, 
in learned leisure. In the course of this summer he continued 
to employ himself on some of his most elaborate treatises. His 
works on the Nature of the Gods and on Divination, his Offices, 
his Dialogue on Old Age, and several other Essays belong to this 
period, and mark the restless activity of his mind. But though 
he twice set sail from Italy, he was driven back to port at Velia, 
where he found Brutus and Cassius. Here he received letters 
from Au. Hirtius, and other friends' of Cresar, whicdi gave him 
hopes that, in the name of Octavius, they might succcs.sfully 
oppose Antony, and restore constitutional government. He 
determined to return, and announced his purpose to Brutus and . 
Cassius, who commended him, and took leave of him. Thej' 
went their way to the East to raise armies against Antony ; he 
repaired to Rome to fight the battles of his party in the Senate 
House. ' 

§ 9. Meanwhile Anton}' had been running riot. In possession 
ofCajsar’s papers, with no one to check him, he produced ready 
warrant for everj' measure which he wished to carry, and pleaded 
the vote of the Senate which confirmed all the Acts of Ciesar. 
When he could not produce a genuine paper, he interpolated or 
forged what was needful. 

§ 10. On the day after Cicero’s retm-n (September 1st) there 
was a meeting of the Senate. But the Orator did not attend, 
and Antony threatened to send men to drag him from his house. 
Next day Cicero was in his place,’ but now Antony was absent. 
The Orator rose and addressed the Senate in what is called his 
First Philippic. This was a measured attack upon the govern- 
ment and policy of Antony, but personalities were carefully 
eschewed; — the tone of the whole speech, indeed, is such as 
might be delivered by a leader of opposition in Parhament at 
the present day. But Antony, enraged at his boldness, sum- 
moned a meeting for-the 19th of September, which Cicero did 
not think it prudent to attend. He then attacked the absent 
Orator in the strongest language of personal abuse and menace. 
Cicero sate do.wn, and composed his famous Second Philippic, 
which is written as if it were delivered on the same day, in 
reply to Antony’s invective. At present, however, he contented 
himself with sending a copy of it to Atticus, enjoining secrecy. 

§11. Ifatters quickly drew to a head between Antony and 
Octavius. The latter had succeeded in securing a thousand men 
of his uncle’s veterans who had settled in Campania ; and by 
great exertions in the different towns of Italy had levied a con- 
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sidcrablo force jroauUmo four of the Epirolo Legions had just 
lauded at Bnindusium, and Antony hastened to attach them to 
his cause. But the largess which ho oHered them was only u 
hundred dunaucs a man, and the soldiers laughed in his face. 
Antony, enraged at their conduct, seircd the nngloadcrs, and 
decimated them. But this seventy only senud to change their 
open insolence into sullen anger, and oinissarics from Octavius 
wore ready to draw them o\or to the side of their young ina.ster. 
They had so far obeyed Antony as to march noithiinrds to 
Arimiuuni, while ho rojiaired to Borne. But ns ho cntcrcil 
the Senate House, ho heard that two of the four l^-gions 
had deserted to his rival, and in great alarm ho hastened to 
the camp just in time to keep the remainder of the troops 
under his standard, by dtstiibuting to ovciy man five hundred 
denancs. 

The pcirsons to hold the Consulship for the next year had been 
designated by Cmsar. Tlioy were both old oflicci's of the Gallic 
army, C. Vibius Paiisa, and An. Ilirtius, the reputed author of 
the Eighth Book of the History of the Gallic War. Cicero was 
ready to bohevo that they had bccomo patriots, because, dis- 
gusted with the arrogance of Antony, they had declared for Oc- 
tavius and the Senate. Antony began to fear that all parties 
might combine to crush him. Ho determined, thcrofori^ no 
longer to remain inactive; and about the end of November, 
having collected all his troops at Arimiiium, ho marched along 
the jEmilian road to drive l)cc. Biutus out of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Dcciinus was obliged to throw himself into Mutiiia (^lodcna), 
and Antony blockaded the place. As soon ns his back was 
turned, Cicero pubhshed the famous Second Philippic, in which 
he lashed the Consul with tho most unsparing hand, going 
through tho history of his past life, c'caggorating tho debauch- 
ones, which were common to Antony w ilh great part of tho 
Roman youth, and painting in tho strongest colours the profligatu 
use he had made of Caesar’s papers. Its cfTect was great, and 
Cicero followed up the blow by tho following tw’elvo I’hihiipici-, 
which wore speeches delivered in tho Senate lloubc and Forum, 
at inton-als from December 44 B,c, to April in tho next year. 

§ 12. Cicero was anxious to break with Antony at once, by 
declaring him a public enemy. But tho latter was still re- 
garded by many Senators as the head of the Ctesarian partv, and 
It was resolved to treat with him. But tho demands of Antony 
were so extravagant, that negociations weio at once broken oil, 
and nothing rem.sincd but to try the fortune of arms. Ilie 
Consuls proceeded to levy troops, but so exhausted was tho 
Treasury, that now for the first time .siiioo tho triumph of 
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iruirdorers, Doo, Brutus, deserted by his soldiery, attempted to 
escape into Macedonia tlirough Illyricuin ; but lie was overtaken 
near Aipiileia, and slain by order of Antony. 

§ IG. Italy and Gaul being now clear of the Senatorial parti’, 
Lopidus, as mediator, arranged a meeting between Octavion and 
Antony, uiion an island in a small river near Bononia (Bologna).' 
Hero the tlirco potentates agreed that they should assume a joint 
aud coordinate authority, under the name of “Triumvirs for 
settling the aflairs of the Commonwealth.” Antony' was to have 
the two Gauls, cxccjit the Narboncso district, which, with Siiain, 
was assigned to Lopidus ; Octavian received Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa. Italy was for the present to bo left to the Consuls of 
the year, and for the ensuing year Lopidus, with I’lancus, re- 
ceived promise of this high ofTicc. In return, Lepidus gave up 
his military force, while Octavian and Antony, each at the head of 
ten Legions, prepared to conquer the eastern part of tho Empire, 
which could not yet bo divided like tho Western Provinces, be- 
cause it was in possession of Brutus and Cassius. 

§ 17. But before the}’ began war, tho Triumvirs agreed to 
follow the example set by Sylla, — to c.rtiipate their opponents by 
a Prosorijition, and to raise money by confiscation. They framed 
a list of all men's names whoso death could be regarded as advan- 
tageous to any of the throe, and on this list each in turn pricked 
a name. Antony had made' many personal enemies by his pro- 
ceedings at Homo, and was at no loss for victims. Octavian had 
few direct enemies ; but tho boy-despot discomed with precocious 
sagacity those who were likely to impede his ambitious projects, 
and chose his victims with little hesitation. Lepidus would not 
bo left behind in the bloody work. Tlie author of the Philippics 
was one of Antony’s fimt victims; Octavian gave him up, and 
took as an equivalent for his late friend tho life of L. Caisar, 
uncle of Antony. Lepidus Burrendored his brother PauUus for 
some similar favour. So the work went on. The descriiition 
already given of Sylla’s Proscription ma}' be repeated here lite- 
rally, except that every horror was increased, and the number of 
victims multiplied. Not fewer than throe hundred Senators 
and two thousand Knights were on the list, Q. Pedius, an honest 
and upright man, died, in his Consulship, overcome by vexation 
and shame at being implicated in these ti’ansactions. 

§ 18. As soon as their secret business was ended, tho, Tri- 
umvii’S determined to enter Rome publicly. Hitherto thej- had 
not published more than seventeen names of the Proscribed. 
They made their entrance severally on three successive days, 
each attended by a Legion. A Law was immediately brought in 
to invest them formally with the supreme authority, which they 
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§ 20 Many of tho Troscribed escaped tlieir fate, and found 
refuge, some witli Bmtus in the East, some in Afnca, more still 
with Sest. Pompoms This ndvcntuier took adi antage of the 
troubles lu Italy to extend his power, lie occupied Sicily, and 
his Sects swept tho coasts of Italy to aflbrd assistance to tho 
Prosonbed. Next year, while Antony was intrusted with tho 
task of levying troops against Biutiis and Cassius, Octaviaii 
undertook to wrest Sicily from tho hands of Sextus. But his 
fleet was encountered and hcaten off by the skilful captains of 
tho enemy ; and (Jotavian was compelled to depart for tho East 
without accomphshing his purpose. 

§ 21 Brutus and Cassius, when they’ left Italy in tho autumn 
of 44 BC, at once lepaired to the Provinces allotted to them, 
though by Antohy ’s influence tho Senate had transferred Mace- 
donia from Brutus to his own brother Cams, and Syria from 
Cassius to Dolabclla C. Antonins was already in possession of 
parts of Macedonia ; but Brutus succeeded in dislodging him. 
Meanwhile Cassius, already well known in Syria for his successful 
conduct of the Parthian war, had established himself in that 
Province, heforo ho heard of the approach of Dolabclla. This 
worthless man left Italy about tho same time os Bmtus and 
Cassius, and, at tho head of several Legions, marched without 
opposition through Macedonia into Asia Jlinor Here C. Tre- 
bonms had already ariived. But ho was unable to cope with 
Dolabclla ; and tho latter surpnsed him and took him* prisoner 
at Smyrna Ho was put to death vyith unseemly contumely in 
Dolabella's presence. This was m February 43 B.c ; and thus 
two of Cajsai’s murderers, in less than a year’s time, felt tho 
blow of retributive justice When tho now’s of this piece of 
butchery reached Borne, Cicero, believing that Octaviaii was a 
puijpet in his hands, was ruling Borne by tho eloquence of his 
Phihppics. On his motion, Dolabclla was dcclaied a pubhc 
enemy.* Cassius lost no time in marchmg his Legions into 
Asia, to execute the behest of the Senate, though he had been 
dispossessed of his Province by the Senate itself. Dolabclla 
threw himself into Laodicea, where he sought a voluntary death. 

§ 22, By the end of 43 B c., therefoie, tho whole of the East 
was in the hands of Brutus and Cassius But instead of making 
preparatiom for war with Antony, the two Commanders spent 
the early part of the year 42 a c. in plundering the miserable 
cities of Asia Minor. Bratus demanded men and money of tho 
Lycians ; and, when they refused, he laid siege to Xanthus, their 
pnncipal city. The Xanthians made tho same brave resistance 


* He had divorced Tnllia, the Orator’s daughter, before he left Italy 
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Oicoro liacl joint'd Uie raiik.s of Uic Senatorial Nobility, Lis polit-^ 
ical conduct is marked by an almost poovisli vacillation. Ilis 
advances were coldly rejected by Ponniey, lie could not make 
up l;iri mind to brctik entirely with Ctc.sar. Ills new Senatorial 
associates never heartily welcomed the New !Man, whose labo- 
rious habits contrasted disatlvantageously with their own. As 
the first Orator of the day, ho thought he had r. claim to be 
considered as equal to the first SLatesmen ; and tlio rejection of 
this claim even by his own p.arty threw him .still more out of 
harmony with that party. 

If U’o turn from his public to his private character, our com- 
mendations need le.=s reserve. None but must admire the 
vigorous industry with which from early youth he prepared for 
his chosen profession of an Advocate, full of the generous belief 
that every branch of liberal studies must be serviceable to one 
who is c.viiccted to bring <mt of his treasure things new and 
old.* To mould his multifarious knowledge he possessed a readi- 
ness of speech which sometimes heiwayed him into verbositj*. 
The Advocate with an eye only to his verdict is sometimes for- 
gotten in the Orator who desires to di.splay his own powers. 
When the Forum and the Senate-house were closed to him, he 
2)oured the overflowing abundance of his acquiroinent.s into those 
dialogues and treatises which wo still read ivith dcUght. Ho 
wrote rapidly and fluently as he, spoke, rather to amuse and 
emifloy his mind in times of enforced idlenc.ss, than as one ivlio 
feels a c<all to insti-uct or 'benefit m.ankind. His disposition 
was estremoly amiable. Ho felt no jealousy for rivals : Hor- 
tonsius was among his intimate friends, and is chiefly known 
to US' by Cicero’s generous praise. No man had more friends. 
In his family relations he shines brightly amid the darkness 
of that age. His wife Terentia was one with whom he had 
little sympathy ; her masculine energy was oppressive to his 
less resolute character. It was a relief, doubtless, to find 
an e.vcuso for divorcing her in the troubles of the Civil War. 
But divorces were matters of course in these times. Nor 
did public opinion condemn him, when to mend his broken 
fortunes he married Publilia, a girl of largo proijcrty, who was 
hi.s ward. To his affection for his brother Quintus, and. for his 
children, there is no drawback. On the whole, his character 
displays much weakness, but very little evil ; while the perfect 
integi'ity and justice of his life, in an ago when such qualities 
were rare, if they do net compensate for his defects in a political 
point of view, yet entitle him to the regard and admiration of 
all good men. 

* See the fine pnssnp-e in the speech pro Archia pocta, 6. 
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the left next Iho .se.i, that of I’lnitus inland on tlio riglit. The 
Tnunniral nmiy lay uiion tlie opvn jdain bcforu Ihoin, in a posl- 
hon rcmlvrcd unliealthy by niarahcH; Antoiu, on the right, was 
oppo«cd to Ca*5'-in'<; Octavian, on the loft, fronted Knitivi. Ihit 
they were ill supplied with proAisunis, and aiiMons foi a deci- 
sive battle. Hie Republic.'ins however, kept to then eiilrcnch- 
ment*', and the other paity began to suffer M>\oiely from famine 

§ 2t. Determined to bring on an action, Antonj began woik.s 
for the purpose of cutting off Cassiu*- from thoea, Cn.><<>iiis had 
alwajb oppo'-cd a general action, but Riiitii'; ni'-istod on putting 
an end to the suspeii'-c, and his collcaguo j iclded. The day of 
the attack w.as probablj in October. Dniius attacked Oclavian’s 
nnny, Avhilo Gaskins m-vaultcd the woiking partias of Antony. 
GoEsiuB* a-ssault was beaten back with lo>^, but he fiuecccdcd in 
■regaining his camp in fcafety. Jloanwhile, Mcssalla, who com- 
manded the right anng of Umltis* aniiy, had defeated the host 
of Octavian, who was hlill too ill to appear on iho field, and the 
Republican soldiers jicnctralwl into the Triuiim'r's camp. J*rc- 
scntly, his litter wtw brought m hbuned with blood, and the 
corpse of a joung man found near it wan .supposed to be Octn- 
•nan. But Bruins, not rccti\ ing any tidings of the jnovcniciilfi 
of Cas.siiis, became so aiaious for hks fate that ho aeiit off a 
partj of horse to make inquiries, and neglected to support the 
FUCccKsful m-saull of ilcssalla 

Cassius, on his part, discouraged at his lU Micccss, was uiiablc- 
to r-seertam the progrc.ss of Brutus. 'When ho «aw the party of 
horse, he ha.'-tilv concluded that they belonged to the encmj 
and retired into his tent ivilh his Freedman rindaiais. Wlinl 
uassed there wc know not for certain. Cassius was found dead, 
nth the head seiercd from the body. I'lndarus was never .seen 
again. It was generally bchcicd that Piiidarus slew his niastei 
in obedience to orders ; but many thought that be had dealt a 
felon blow. Tlio intelligence of Cas.sius’ death was a heavy blow 
to Bnitus IIo forgot his own succg'U-, and pronounced the 
elegy of Cassius in the well-known words. “There lies the last 
of the Romans,” The praise was ill-dcsor\ed. Except in hi.s 
conduct of the war against tho Parthians, Cassius had iiovcr 
played a w’orthy part. 

§ 25. After tho first battle of Philippi, it would have still heen 
politic in Brutus to abstain from battle. Tho Triumviral arinice 
were in great distress, and every day increased their losses. 
Reinforcements coming to their aid by sea were intercepted, — a 
proof of the neglect of tho Republican loaders in not sooner 
bringing their fleet into action. Nor did Rrutus over hear of 
this success He was ill fitted for tho life of tho camp, and after 

roim. . 
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Antony and Clcop'itTo. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

ffSOM THE BATTLE OF PHILIPPI TO THE FINAL ESTABLISHMENT 
OF BIPEBIAL MONAEOHT. (41 — 30 B 0 ) 

I 1. End of the Kepnblic: Second division of the Roman World by the 
Tnumvirs. § 2. Cleopatra meets Antony at Tarsus ■ he attends hei to 
Alexandria § 3, Difficulties of Octavian: confiscation of lands to reward 
the veterans : Virgil, § 4, Fulvia wife of Afitony takes advantage of 
these rommotions : Ferusine War. § 5. Syiia and Asia Minor overrun by 
the Parthians. ' § G Antony with fcext Pompeius invades Italy intei- 
vention of the soldiery : Peace of Brundusium : Third division of the 
Roman World. § 7. Sent. Pompeius acknowledged by the Tnumvirs. 
§ 8 P. Ventidius Bassus’ his victories over the Parthians § 9. Sext 
Pompeius harasses Italy . Octavian in vain attacks him . two years’ prepa- 
lations by Agrippa to crush him § 10. Misfoi tunes of Octavian by sen . 
defeat of Sextus by Agrippa ' Sextusseeks refuge at Lesbos, § 1 1. Lepidus 
ceases to be Tnumvir. § 12. Octavian and Antony meet at Taientum 
renewal of their power for Five Years, § 13. Antony surrenders himself 
to Cleopatra § 14. Conduct of Octavian. § 15. Antony’s Will pub- 
lished ■ indignation at Rome § 16. Declaration of War. § 17. Octavian 
passes over to Epirus Position of Antony’s forces. § 18, Battle of 
Actium. § 19. Octavian returns to Italy § 20. Antony and Cleopatra 
quarrel § 21 Octavian in Egypt , deaths of Antony and Cleopatra 
§ 22. Triumphs and Imperial Power of Octavian. 

§ 1. The Battle of Fhilippi was in leality the closing scene of 
the Republican drama But the nvalship of the Tnumvirs pro- 
longed for several years the divided state of the Roman World ; 
and it was not till after the crowning victory of Aotium that the 
Imperial Gov’emment was ostablishe'l in its unity. We shall, 

2 IS 2 
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the death of Cassius he only kept his men together by largesses 
and promises of plunder. Twenty days after the first battle he' 
led them out again. Both armies faced one another. There 
was Uttlo manoeuvring. The. second battle was decided by num- 
bers and force, not by skill ; and it was decided in favour of the 
TriumrirS. Brutus i^tired with four Legions to a strong posi- 
tion in the rear, while the rest of his broken army sought refuge 
in the camp. Octavian remained to watch them, while Antony 
jjursued the Republican Chief. Next day, Brutus endeavoured 
to rouse his men to another effort ; but they sullenly refused to 
fight ; and Bnitus withdrew with a few friends into a neighbour- 
ing wood. Here he took them aside one by one, and prayed 
each to do him the last service that a Roman could render to 
his friend. All refused with horror ; till at nightfall a trusty 
Greek Freedman, named Strato, held the sword, and his master' 
threw himself upon it. Most of his firiends followed the sad 
example. ' The body of Brutus was sent by Antony to his 
mother. His wfe Portia, the daughter of Cato, refused all com- 
fort ; and being too closely watched to be able to slay herself by 
ordinary means, she suffocated hei-self by thrusting burning 
charcoal into her mouth. Messalla, with a number of other fugi- 
tives, sought safety in the island of Thasos, and soon after made 
submission to Antony. 

§ 26. The name of Bnitus has; by Plutarch’s beautiful narra- 
tive, sublimed by Shakspere, become a bye-word;for self-devoted 
patriotism. This exalted opinion is now generally confessed to 
be unjust. Brutus was not a patriot, unless devotion to the 
party of the Senate be patriotism. Towards the Provincials he 
v/as a true Roman, harsh and oppressive. He was free from the 
sensuality and profligacy of his age, but for public life he was 
unfit, ffis habits were those of a student. His application was 
great, his memory remarkable. But he possessed little power ol 
turning his acquirements to account ; and to the last he was 
rather a learned man than a man improved by learning. . In 
comparison with Cassius, he was humane and generous ; but in 
aU respects his character is contrasted for the worse with that 
of the great man, from whom he accepted favours, and then 
became his murderer. 



Fir.r Ccin cf Antony, c£ccait*d al Antioch, 
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m hia first Eclogue. Other parts of Italy also suffered. — ^Apuha, 
for example, as we learn from Horace’s friend Ofellus, who be- 
came the tenant of the estate which had formerly been his own * 

§ 4. But these violent measures deferred rather than obviated 
the difficulty. The expulsion of so many persons threw thou- 
sands loose upon society, ripe for any cnme. Many of the vete- 
rans were ready to jom any new leader who promised them booty. 
Such a leader was at hand. 

Eulvia, wife of Antony, was a woman of fierce passions and 
ambitious spirit She had not been mvited to follow her hus- 
band to the East She saw that m his absence Imperial power 
would fall into the hands of Octavian. Lucius, brother of Mark 
Antony, was Consul for the year, and at her instigation ho raised 
his standard at Prienestd. But L. Antonius knew not how to 
use his strength, and young Agrippa, to whom Octavian en- 
trusted the command, obliged Antonius and Fulvia to letire 
northwards and shut themselves up in Perusia. Their sto^ of 
provisions was so small tliat it sufficed only for the soldiery. 
Early in the next year Perusia surrendered, on condition, that 
the lives of the leaders should be spared The town was sacked , 
the conduct of L Antonius ahenated all Italy from his brother. 

§ S. While his wife, his brother, and his friends were quittmg 
Italy in confusion, the arms of Antony suffered a still heanei 
blow in the Eastern Provinces which were imder his special 
government. After the battle of Philippi,' Q Labienus, son of 
Caesar’s old lieutenant Titus, sought refuge at the court of 
erodes, king of Parthia Encouraged by the proffered aid of a 
Roman officer, Pacorus the King’s son led a formidable army 
into Syria Antony’s lieutenant was entirely routed , and while 
Pacorus with one army poured into Palestine and Phoemoia, Q 
Labienus with another broke into Cilicia Here he found n'o 
opposition ; and, overrunnmg all Asia Minor even to the .ffigsean 
Sea, he assumed the name of Parthicus, as if he had been a 
Roman conqueror of the people whom he served, 

§ 6 These complicated disasters roused Antony from his 
lethargy He sailed to Tyre, mtending to take the field against 
.the Parthians, but the season was too far advanced, and he 
therefore crossed the .fflgean to Athens, where he found Eulvia 
and his brother, accompanied by Polho, Plancus, and others, all 
discontented with Octavian’s government Octavian was absent 
in Gaul, and their representation of the state of Italy encou- 
raged him to make another attempt. Late in the year (41 no) 
Anton" formed a league with Sext. Pompeius, and while that 
chief blockaded Thuni and Consentia, Antony assailed Brundu- 

. * Herat 2 Serm ii 133 
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tlii'ii'fiiro, liori’ ii'M (1 jinmilivi- of tlir* i;vciit.i lt d 

'J'lio (ilftlfs Ilf Uio H<'ji;il)!ic.nt) or.mUit r Uio H- tuitoriiil 

p.'iiiy, v.‘;vi Midi, lliiil nil liit-lfin'l t<j ! riti(iii‘..ii,ii Ui 

llic Cfiii'inoi'fir.t : Uio'im jitiinly r.{iint. tiUll iii."iniii' il !i;i5)- 

tiiin inn In I’onijn-iii-i in Hiriiy. Oi;trivin:;, htill 

iniliiiriiii; iVnni ill lii'.iUli, unxioii/r to rnUirn 4o It;iiy; liut 
L’i'itrc In; jiarlMl from Antony, tln-y n^rciol to r. H- cond iJihtri- 
Imtinn of tlm rrovinreo of Iho Knii'irc, Antony to iirivo 
till' I^inti'Hi World ; Oclavinn tli.; Wfotcm i'rovini:i';i. 'J'o I//- 
piduH, v.'li!) Wil l not (:omuill':il in thi-i f.rcoiiil divir.ion, Afric.-Kiloti',- 
WMn li'fl. Hoxt. l'i)ni[ndii,'i n ii'.-iim d in {)o'..', r;.;o!i of Sicily, 

§ il. Antony ul once ]iroc>-cdcd to innko ii tour throiiirh 
Western Aiiiii, in tinier to (.•-xncl money from it;i iinfortiinato 
lV’o]i!''. Alioiil niidinininier (dl ii.c.) ho .arrived nt 'IViniiiri, 
and here he reendved c. visit which dL'tcrmiiied the future 
Comi'O of hin lifi' and inlhienced llonnn lliatory for the next 
ton yearn. 

Antony had visited Alexandria fourloen yoani I/cfore, and had 
heon Hinitlcn hy the dmrniM of Cleopatra, then a pirl of liftotm. 
Shu hccanio C.-esar'a paninionr, and from the time of the Dio- 
tator'a death Antony had never I'ccn her. She now camt' to 
meet him in Cilicia, Tiio pdley which carried Jicr nji the 
(lydniiH was of more than Oriental {rffgeonMics.s ; the sails of 
purple ; oaw of idlvcr, niovinj; to the sound of mnsiu ; the rai.«cd 
poop bnrni.'died with {;oId. There .«hc lay ujioii a'.sj>lcndid conch, 
Khaded hy a spangled canopy ; her utlirc w.as that of Venus ; 
nrimnd her flitted attendant Cniud.s and Gi-aoei. At the news 
of her apjiroach to TanaiH, the Triumvir found hia tribunal 
deserted by the people. • She invited him to licr ship, and ho 
complied. From that moment lie w;im her .slave. He accom- 
panied her to Alexandria, exeh.aneed the llornan pirb for the 
Ciaceo-Epvjitian coslumo of the court, nnd icnt his jiower to the 
Queen to exociilo all lier capricc.s. 

§ 3. Jleainvhile, Oclavian was not without hia difTicultica. lie 
was .so ill at Bnmdusium that hi.s death was reported at Koine. 
The veterans, ea;.;or for their promi.scd reward.s, were on the eve 
of mutiny. In a short time Oclavian w.as Kufhcicntly recovered 
to show himself. But lie could find no other means of satisfying 
the greedy .soldiery tlian b}’ a confiscation of lands more sweeping 
than that which followed the I’roscription of Sylla. Tlio towais 
of Cisalpine Gaul were accused of favouring Doc. Brutus, and 
saw nearly all their land.s liandcd over to new ]K)s.scs.sors. llie 
young poet, Virgil, lost hir. little patrimony, but was reinstated 
at the instance of Pollio and Jla’ccnas. and .showed liis gratitude 
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sium. Agrippa was preparing to meet this new comhination : 
and a fresh Civil War wa.s imminent. But the soldiery was 
weary of war: both armies compelled their leaders to make 
pacific overtures, and the new year .was ushered in by a general 
peace, which was rendered easier by the death of Fulvia. An- 
tony and Octaviau renewed their professions of amity, and 
entered Eome together in joint Ovation to celebrate the resto- 
ration of Peace, They now made a third division of the Pro- 
vinces, by which Scodra (Scutari) in lUyricum was fixed as the 
boundary of the West and East. Lepidus was still left in pos- 
session of Africa. It was further agreed that Octavian .was to 
drive Sext. Pompeius, lately, the ally of Antony, out of Sicily ; 
while Antony renewed his j)ledges to recover the standards of 
Crassus from the Parthians. The new ccmpact was sealed by 
the marriage of Antony with Octavia, his colleague’s sister, a 
virtuous and beautiful lady, worthy of a better consort. These 
auspicious events were celebrated by the lofty verse of YirgU’s 
Fourth Eclogue, styled “ the Pollio.”* 

S 7. Sext. Pompeius had reason to complain. By the Peace 
of Brundusiura he was abandoned by his late.friend to Octaviar 
He was not a man to brook ungenerous treatment. Of late 
years his possession of Sicily had given him command of the 
Roman corn-market. During the winter which followed the 
Peace of Brundusium (40-39 b.c.), Sextus blockaded Italy so 
closely that Eome was threatened with a positive dearth. Eiots 
arose ; the Triumvirs were pelted with stones in the Forum ; 
and they deemed it prudent to temporise by inviting Pompey to 
enter their League. He met theni at Jlisenum, and the two 
Chiefs went on board his ship to settle the terms of alliance. 
It is said that one of his chief ofScers, a Greek named Menas or 
Menodorus, suggested to him the expediency of putting to sea 
with the great prize, and then making his own terms. Sextus 
rejected the advice with the characteristic words : “You should 
have done it without asking me.” It was agreed that Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica should be given up to his absolute rule, 
and that Achaia should be added to his portion ; so that the 
Eoman world was now partitioned among four, — Octavian, An- 
tony, Lepidus, and Sext. Pompeius. On their return the Trium- 
virs were received with vociferous applause. 

* 0. Asinius Pollio was Consul in the year 40 B.C. It was he who had 
introduced the young poet to Mieceniis. The child who was to restore the 
golden age — “ Cara Defim soboles, raagni Jovis incrementum ” — roust have 
been the expected progeny either of Antony .■rod Octavia, or of Octavian 
himself who about the same time celebrated his nuptials with Scriboni.s, tht 
sister-in-law of Sext. Pompey. 
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§ 8. Before winter, Antony sailed for Atbeno in comimny witli 
Octavio, who for the time seems to have banished Cleopatra 
firom his thoughts. But ho disgusted all true Homans by 
assuming tho attributes of Grcoian Gods, and indulgmg in 
Grecian orgies. 

He found tho state of thmgs in tho East greatly changed since 
his departure. He had commi.'isioncd P. Vontidins Bassus, an 
ofiiccr ulio had followed Fulvia from Italy, to hold the Parthians 
in check till his return. Ventidius was son of a Piccnian Noble- 
man of Asculum, who had been brought to Home as a captive 
in the Social War. In his youth ho had been a contractor to 
supply mules for the use of tho Roman Commissariat. But in 
the Oml Wars which followed, men of niilitarj' talent easily rose 
to command ; and such was the lot of Ventidius. While Antony 
was absent in Italy, he drove Q Labionus into tho defiles of 
Taurus, and here that adventurer was defeated and slam. The 
conqueror then marched rapidly into Syria, and forced Paconis 
also to irithdraw to tho Kx^tem bank of the Euphrates 

In the following year (38 n c.) ho repelled a fresh invasion of 
the Parthians, and defeated them in three battles. In the last 
of these engagements Pacorus himself was slain on tho fifteenth 
anniversary of tho death of Crassus. Antony found Ventidius 
laying siege to Samosata, and displaced him, only to abandon the 
siege, and return to Athens. Ventidius repaired to Romo, where 
he was honoured with a well-deserved triumph. He had left it 
as a mule-jobber : he returned wnth the laurel round his brows 
Ho was tho first, and almost the last, Roman General who could 
slaim such a distinction for victory over the Parthians. 

§ 9. The alhance with Sext. Pompeius was not intended to 
last, and it did not last Antony refused to put him in posses- 
sion of Achaia ; and to avenge himself for this breach of faith 
Pompeius again began to intercept the Italian corn-fleets. Fresh 
discontent appeared at Rome ; and Octavian equipped a second 
fleet to sail against the navd chief; but after two battles of 
doubtful result, the fleet was destroyed by a storm, and Sextus 
was agam left in undisputed mastery of the sea. Octavian, 
however, was never daunted by reverses, and ho gave his 
favourite Agnppa full powers to conduct the war against Pom- 
peius. This able commander set about his w'ork with that reso- 
lution that marked a man determined not to fail. As a harbour 
for his fleet, he executed a plan of the great Cicsar, — namely, tc 
make a good and secure harbour on the coast of Latium, which 
then, as now, offered no shelter to ships. For this puiposo he cut 
a passage through tho narrow necks of land which separated 
Lake Lucrinus from tho sea, and Lake Avernns from Late 
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Lucriiiiifl/nntr faced the otilcr barrier with stone. Tliis was the 
fainons .Tulinn I’oit.* In the whole of the two yciu-s 38 and 
37 ii.C., Agrippa was occupied in this work and in preparing a 
nuflicient force of shijis. Every dockyard in Italy was called 
into req^iisition. A large body of slaves were sot free that they 
might bo trained to serve ns rowers. 

§ 10. On the 1st of July, .30 n.c., the fleet put to sea. Octa- 
vian him.sclf, with one division, inirpo.sed to attack llio Northem 
coast of Sicily, while a second squadron wa.s n.«aeuibled at 
Tnrentum for the purpose of a.ssailing thoKastern .side. Lcpidn.s, 
with a third fleet from Africa, wn.s to as.sault Lilykeum. Eat the 
winds were again adverse ; and, though Ijcju’du.s efleefed a land 
ingon the .southern coast, Octavinn’.s two ficet.s were driven back 
to Italy with great damage. Ihtl the injured .ships were refitted, 
and Agrippa wa-s scut westward towards Panorrnus, while Octa- 
vian himself kept guard near Jlc-c-sann. Of}’ Jfylrc, a j)lace famous 
for having witnessed the first naval victory of the iioraans, 
Agrippa encountered the fleet of Se-xt. Pom])oiu.s ; but Sextu-s, 
with the larger portion of lii.s sliips, gave Agri]>j;a the slip, and 
sailing^ eastward fell suddcidy upon Oct.avian’s squadron off 
Tauronioninm. A dcaiierato conflict followed, which ended in 
the coniplolo triumph of So.xtu.s, and Octavinn c.scapcd to Italy 
with a few ships only. But Agrippa wa.s soon upon the traces 
of the enemy. On tho .3rd of Scjitembcr Sc.xtus w.-w obliged 
onco more to accept battle near tho strait.s of Jlcs-sana, and 
suffered an irretrievable defeat. His troops on land were attacked 
and dispersed by an army which had been landed on tho ea.stom 
coast by tho indefatigable Octavian ; and Sc.xtus sailed off to 
Lesbos, where ho had found refuge ns a boy during the cam- 
paign of Pharenlia, to seek protection from tho jealousy of 
Anton}'. 

§ 11. Lopidus had assisted in the campaign ; but after tho 
departure of Sextus ho openly declared himself independent of 
his brother Triumvirs. Octavian, with prompt and prudent 
boldness, entered tho camp of Lepidus in person u-ith a few 
attendants. The soldiers deserted in crowds, and in a few hours 
Lepidus was fain to sue for pardon, where ho had hoped to rule. 
Ho was treated with contemptuous indifl'ercnce. Africa was 
taken from him ; but he was allowed to live and die at Romo in 
quiet enjoyment of tho Chief Poutificato, 

§ 12. It was fortunate for Octavian that during this campaign 
Antony was or, frioncUy terms with him. In 37 n.c. the ruler of 

• Quid memorem portus Lucrinoque addits clnustra, 

Julia qua ponto longe eonat iiiAa -cfuso, 

Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur nestus Avernis ? — Vyg. Georg, ii. IGl. 
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Bov'croign of .TtKljea, wns inarlo King to the cxchtsion of tho right- 
ful lioir. I’ohuno, hi/) ovvji Hon by Cleopalrn, wa/i iiivcatcd with 
tlio Hcoptro of Armenia. Kiicoiiragcd by tho absolute mtbraission 
of her lover, Cleopatra fixed her c^'o upon tho Capitol, and 
dreamed of winning b}' mean.s of Anton}' that Imperial crown 
which slio had vainly Bought from C.'o.sar. 

§ 14, While Antony was engaged in vohiptuou.'i dalliance, 
Octavian was ro.solulel}' pursuing tho work of consolidating his 
power in the West. Ili.s patience, hi.-i industry, his attention to 
business, hi.s afl'ability, wore winning golden opinions and rapidly 
obliterating all memory of tho bloody work by which ho had 
risen to power. lie had won little glory in war ; but so long 
as tho corn-Ilcohs arrived duly from Sicily and Africa, the popu- 
lace cared little wliothor (ho victory had been won by Octavian 
or by his generals. In Agrii>pa he possessed a consummate 
captain, in Jlicccnas a wise and toinporato minister. It is much 
to his credit that ho never showed any jealousy of tho men to 
whom ho owed so much. He flattered tho Peoido ^th tho hope 
that ho would, when Antony had fulfilled his mission of recover- 
ing tho standards of Crassus, engage him to join in jmtting an 
end to their sovereign power and rc.storing constitutional liberty. 
In point of fidelity to his ^nmrriagc-vows Octavian was little 
hotter than Antony. lie renounced his marriage with Clodia, 
tho daughter of Fulria, when her mother attempted to raise 
Italy against him. ■. Ho divorced Scribonia, when it no longer 
suited him to court tho favour of her kinsman. To replace this 
second wife, ho forcibly took away Livia from her husband, Ti. 
Claudius Nero, though she was at that time pregnant of her 
second son. But in this and other less pardonable immoralities 
there was nothing to shock the feelings of Homans. 

But Octavian never suffered pleasure to divert him from busi- 
ness. If ho could not bo a successful general, ho resolved at 
least to show that ho could bo a hardy soldier. While Antony 
in his Egyptian 2 ’alaco was neglecting the Parthian war, his rival 
led his Legions in more than one dangerous campaign against 
tho barbarous Dalmatians and Paunonians, who had been for 
some time infesting the Province of Illyricum. In tho year 
33 B.c. ho announced that tho limits of the Empire had been 
extended northwards to tho banks of the .Save. 

§ 15. Octavian now began to feel that any appearance of 
friendship with Antony was a source of weakness rather than of 
strength at Homo. Hisuuderstandings had already broken out. 
Antony comidained that Octavian had given him no share in the 
Provinces wrested from Soxt. Pompeius and Lepidus. Octavian 
retorted by accusing liis colle.aguo of appropriating Egypt and 
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Arnicjiin, nnd of incroi»injr CK‘opMr.\*H pow cr nt Ihv pxi«eji'-e of 
the Boman Ktnpirtt. Popular imlipntion ro«u to Jts 
when riaiiru>? anti TjHub, wIjo had l>oon ndniittod to Autoijy'H 
confidcuct’, pwod o>cr to Octavion, tnul <h»clo‘<'<l tlic couU-nt^* 
of thoir jna'-t< rV W»ll. In that Antony onh-nd that 

hiB body ^ho«lll bo buned at AU'xandna, in the nnu*^*!!!.!!!!! of 
Cleopatra. Mon bp;:an to f.uicy that Clcojntra hail alromU 
jda*it<*il lipr throne ujion tlic Capitol, 'riii’*-*' •'H‘>picions were 
iii!dttlo«''ly tncourajicd liy Octa\ian 

J in. Ik-fore the chi-e of no, Ocl.a\nn, bj tho authontj 
of tin* Senate doclarcil \Mrnoimnalh 3j>aii!''tClrojiatra. Anlonj, 
rc>U“t‘»l from Ina '-loep by rtjwirt* fruin llonu*. pas-''cd o\er to 
Athi.u«, 1 ‘Mnn'.: onion o\( ty where to hwy men and collect eliipv 
for the impnuhn;: s-lrn^ele. At Athena lo‘ reci ived newa of the 
dedawtion of v.ar, and repl.ed hj dnoroii}: OttnMa His I'lcrt 
vavi orilcr«l to ii—-i’iiible at Corejra, atol his I.epons m the 
early ijiriiit; prepared to jionr into I!piru>-, He (stal)h<‘lird Ins 
hnd-fpur* t n at Patre on tb^ Connlhnu Gulf. 

? 1". Hu* Antony, iho-iyh l»s fleet was nipenor to that of 
Oflaviau, nllov nl .\pnpj'a to awtep the Inman !•« n, and to ukc 
pc.>-«t -sjon of Mitlmni, in Me- mia, an a hlition for a fiymy 
fqindrrin to intere -pt Anton;. > commumcrtioiis with the Kasi, 
my even to occupy Corcyru. vvlnch had bcni dctincd for his 
own place of niidervous Aiitony’B tlrct now nnchorid in tlie 
w.atcr' of the Ambwcinn Gulf, while his h jjioim incunjved on n 
Hpol of liiid, winch form” the northern honi of that epacious 
inlet. But the place chosen for the camp was unhealthy , and 
in Iho heat a of early summer his nnny Rullercd {prratly from dis- 
CA! e, Agnppa lay close at hand wntchiiiK his opportunity. In 
the course of the ajiring Ocbavian joined liiin in pm on. 

§ Ifv. Early in the reason, Antony had rcjiaired from Potno to 
his army, so as to be reatlj either to ciaws over into Italy or to 
meet the enemy if they nttcmiilcd to land in lljnniH. At first 
he i-lio.vcd somtlhing of his old inilitAty spirit, and the Foldiera. 
who always lo\e<i his military frankne'jv, warmed into enthusi- 
asm ; hut his chief ofTiccrfl, won by OcUarinn or dis;justed by the 
influence of Cleopatra, deserted him lu .such numbers, that he 
Lnew not w'hom to trust, and gave up all though ta of maintain- 
ing tho contc-'l with cnerg}'. Urged by Cleopatra, ho resolved 
to carry off lus fleet and ahandou the ai my. All preparations 
were made in eccret, and the great fleet pul to aea on tho £8t!i 
of August Tor the four following' days tlicro vvaa a strong gale 
from the south Neither could Antony csc.ape, nor could Ocln- 
vian put to sea against him from Corcyra On the 2nd of Sej»- 
temhor, however, the wind fell, and Oclavian’s light vessels, by 
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il'ii’i;.; th'Mr o-i.r!, r.v.itv r.^tnn lijt v.-i*h ti-..- ut.;,!'!.fy of ihr 

I. ! A l fior. AiO". 

Alitony’fi «< r>' !ll,r' f>Jt tj-r- -r' *», i*;(- 

of thf of ;* th' v !v,' n* jrjr 

iM'i'.i.iiiliv-t iti th"' u-iit v.'n oi isr'-i.'t 

I'lit ixtiotit ft t.ri -,'/' j-jinituf st|i {fitsi ‘.hi- '.'.I ; r.;-. 1 

d''oji‘vtrft. fiiH'O.voi l.y > I!.", (.*,! t.'i !,'i^ 1" !, -.si ;!i s 

•Ill'll li'Tly (lir> i-! ion. AlA'iny irtiiii> >tt.'sl'-5y ftyn-.i,;; f,-v:;! (jjt ri.Ij) 
of iut*i r, •’■<!!'';•' lui-! f*]!- •■.■.■. ol, I).- . r'r.l i,y *>;. ry,;.!. 
Ifuinilf-r, t!n' i.f AiiS'-nyV. ."iiijii o liiiiii';"! to r- 

lie Hi-Mtoly : imr ve. s il till th'' i;rr.s*»-r [-trl of on 

fire, tbnt tile I' lJlli 'A liee;'ii-i }1 ■fefe *(;►; 

'vliole lie''t v. li'l ■!< ,'i! ny •“'1 ; ItlO^.t of the j;;,-;! fto-l ftH £},•■ tri'.'."!;re 
oil lnivfil, ]!■’!•; i';i< •!. A f'-e. (!.-iy.“, ufti r, r.h'-;i the f-lnne-fiil ihi'iit 
of Antony v;.ri jni'le hnov n to hi-, nniiy, htl liii l/eyi'itt". v. ent 
over to tie’ eon'jn'Tor. 

5 111. It v.-.'.'i ii'it for eleven iiio:i‘h i r.fler the I’-.ttle of Actinni 
liiftt Oelnviftn enlerc'l the oj> u cftte i of Ah-'.-'-telrin. lie hvl 
li'jeii eiiiiiioyed in ftse int"rv;ii i.n fonielin;; the (Aty of Ni'-oj/oli-i 
to oi’letjr.ile hi-i victory on tiie iiortie-ni liom of the Ainhetcbn 
t.Julf, in rev.iiulin;; lihi leihiier.i, rnul .".'ttlin'.; th" nff.jiri of the 
IVovitu’e,') ()1 the Mint. In the v.’inter In- retunn-'i to it-iiy, 
it w,t.s inid'nitntner, li'i Ii.c,, hefore In- ft.irivi-it in Lvypt. 

§ 20, Wie n Antony nnd Cieojcitm itrriveJ ofi’ Ab.-xmelrin ih.ey 
jmt n hold f.ico niion the rii'itter. Some tiine jivoed hefore the 
re.nl .nlftto of the ca'ie w.oi hn'ovn ; hnt it .’•■O'Ui le.-c.nine ji'nin thnt 
l'!;;yj)l tv.n-i fit the nierey of the compieror. 'J'ho Qin en forne d 
nil kind.'! of v.nld de.iien.i. One. iva”. to tr.ui'ijjorl tie,' nhijei that 
r.lio had Kivcd ncr'.''’ ! tiio iMtlmiun of .‘raer. nnd ."eek refne-v in 
nonie diKtnnl Intid where the nauif of Itonio iv.vi yet unknown. 
Sentui Mhijw were nctnsilly drawn aeri'-. a, hnt they were dv.'troycd 
l)y the Arnlei, and the plan wiei nhandoned. She now ll.attcred 
lionielf, that lior junvcro.of fanciiialion, proved jiotcnt over 
Caaar and Antony, nui/Iit .nihduo Octavinn. Secret nu .-.iaye.’i 
panicd between liio conqueror nnd the queen ; nor were Octn- 
vian’n nnawera ae.cli n.i to hanioh Iiojh'. 

Antony, full of repentancu nnd dripair, hiiul hiin.iclf up i:i 
Plmroii, nnd there remaitifd in gloomy iiolution. 

§ 21, In July 2(1 n.c. Ocinvian nppc.ared before I’clti'iimu. Tho 
]iliico was mirrenderod without n blow. Vet, nt tho njiproach of_ 
the conqueror, Antony juit liimsolf at the head of n division of 

• “ It'ii I.ibumii inter nltv n.vviimi. 

Amice, jiroju!;;ti.vcnl.i.‘' — Herat. KjO'.l. i. 1. 

Mieceaxi, It may be rrm.'ukcJ, relin(jui.«li‘sl his inteatien of jeiiimy tbe feet 
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cavalry, and gained some advantage. But on bis return to 
Alexandria ho found that Cleopatra had given up all her ships ; 
and no more opposition ■was oiTcred. On tho 1st of August 
(Sestihs as it vras then called) Octavian entered the open gates 
of Alexandria. Both Antony and Cleopatra sought to win him. 
Antony’s messengers tho conqueror refused to see ; hut ho still 
used fair words to Cleopatra. Tho Queen had shut herself up in 
a sort of mausoleum built to receive her body after death, which 
was not approachable by any door ; and it w.xs pven out that she 
was really dead. All tho tenderness of old times relived in 
Antony’s heart. He stobbed liiinsolf, and in a dying state oi dered 
himself to bo laid by tho side of Clcopatia Tho Queen touched 
by pity, ordered her expiring lover to bo drawn up b}’ cords into 
her retreat, and bathed his temples with her tears After he had 
breathed his last, she consented to see Octavian Her penetra- 
tion soon told her that she had nothing to hope from him. I^ho 
saw that his fair words were only intended to proicnt her from 
desperate acts, and reserve her for tho degradation of his Tri- 
umph. This impression was confirmed when all instruments by 
which death could bo inflicted were found to have been removed 
from her apartments. But slio was not to bo so bafiled. She 
pretended all submission ; but when tho ministem of Octavian 
came to cany her away, they found her lying dead upon her couch, 
attended by her faithful w-aiting-women, Iras and Chamnon. 
The manner of her death wa,s never ascertained , popular belief 
ascribed it to the bite of an asp, which hod been conveyed to her 
in a basket of fruit. 

'Thus died Antony and Cleopatra Antony was by natuic a 
genial, open-hearted Roman, a good soldier, quick, icsoliito, and 
vigorous, but reckless and self-indulgent, devoid alike of pru- 
dence and of principle. The corruptions of the ago, tho seduc- 
tions of power, and the evil lufluenco of Cleopatra, paralysed a 
nature capable of better things We know him chiefly through 
tho exaggerated assaults of Cicero in Ins Philippic, and the nar- 
ratives of wnters devoted to Octavian. But after all deductions 
for partial lepresontation, enough rcm.ams to show that Antony 
had all the faults of Cmsar, with httlc of his redeeming greatness 
Cleopatra was an extraordinary person At her death she was 
but thirty-eight years of ago Her power rested not so much on 
actual beauty as on her fascinating manners and her extreme 
readiness of wit In her follies there was a certain magnificence, 
which excites even a dull imagination "Wo may estimate the 
real power of her mental quahties by observing tho impreasion 
her character made upon the Roman Poets of the lime No 
meditated praises could have home such testimony to her great- 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

STATE OP THE EMPIKE : LITEBATUBB, ABT, MANNERS, ANO 
BEIiIGIOnS PEEBINO. 

§ 1. Acquiescence of the Roman World m Despotic rule. § 2 , Circnm- 
stances that favoured Octavinn. § 3 Disguise thrown over his power by 
Octavian. § 4 Exhausted condition of Italy § 5. The Provmces bene- 
fited by the ^tablishment of a central Despotism. § 6. Its deadening 
effects upon the mind of Rome but the first effects of tranqmllity pio- 
duced a new Literature. § 7 Renew of Roman Liteiature fram the 
beginning of the Civil Wars Oratoiy. Education. § 8. Historical 
Memoirs and Histones § 9 Grammatical and Philological Writers 
§10 Cicero. §11 The Drama. §12 Mimes' their chief authors, Dec. 
Labenus and Publ. Syi-us § 13. Other kinds of poetry Didactic Poetry. 
Lucretius § 14 Catullus and Calvus. § 15. Epic Poetry various. 
§ 16. Virgil § 17. Horace. §18 Elegiac Poets §19 Art. § 20. Public 
Buildings. § 21. Public Works in the Proimces § 22.'nnsettled state of 
sentiment and opmion: Stoic and Epicurean Philosophy. § 23 Supei- 
stitious practices and sentiments § 24 Preparation of the public mind 
for a purer Faith. 

§ 1 We have now traced the progress and dechne of the Roman 
Constitution through its severai stages. We have seen it pass 
from a Monarchy into a Patrician Oligarchy, from a Patrician 
Oligarchy into a limited Eepubho, from a hmited Repuhho into 
an Oligarchy of Wealth ; and now, after a century o^ Civil War, 
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Cccsav, from the first, had a clear determination to cstahhsh him- 
self as the ruler of the future fortunes of -Dome, and he suc- 
ceeded But he disclosed his wish to asbume soveioign power, 
and he fell hy the hands of men who had accepted his favours, but 
inhcart wore jealous of'his greatness, — men uho professed to be 
Bepubhean^ but who were in fact the agents of the Sonatonal 
Ohgarchy. Then camo Antony and the Triumvirate, who pro- 
pared the way for acqmesccnco in the sole dominion of Octaviau. 

§ 3. Ootavian’s adroitness has often been commended. But he 
had many examples to warn and to guide him. Above all, the pre- 
cedent of his luicle, the Great Dictator, ^woved that the Boninus 
were not prepared to accept oven order and good government at 
the price of Eoyalty ; and ho dexterou.sly avoided the danger. The 
cruelties of the Tnumviral Proscription he was able to throw 
chiefly upon Antony. But these veiy onioltics stood him in 
stead ; for they induced men to estimate at more than its real 
worth the clemency which distinguished his sole government. 
He avoided jealousy by assuming a power professedly only tem- 
porary. The title by which ho liked to bo known was that of 
Prince; for he revived in his own pel son the title Pnnoeps 
Senatus, which had slept since the death of Catulus.* But in 
foot he absorbed all the powers of the State. As Tmperator ho 
exercised absolute control over the lives of all Boman Citizens 
not within the hmits of the City. As Pontifev Maximus, an 
office for which he waited patiently till the death of Lepidus, ho 
controlled the rehgion of the State Ho assumed the Censorial 
power without a colleague to impede his action : thus he was 
able to revise at pleasure the Register of the Citizens and the 
List of the Senate, promoting or degrading whom he pleased. 
He appropriated also the Tribunician power and thus the 
Popular Assembly was by a sidc-blow deprived of vitality , for 
without its Tnbunes it was naught.f Consuls were still elected 
to give name to the year ; and the Assembly of the Centuries 
still met for the empty purpose of electing those whom the 
Prmce named Often, indeed, several pairs wore elected for one 
year, after a practice begun by the Great Dictator. 

§ 4. The name of Italy now at length assumed the significance 
which it still bears ; for aU free inhabitants of- Cisalpine Gaul 
obtained the rights of Roman citizens Buthttleuas done to 
repair the losses and decays of which wo have spoken in former 
chapters. The mihtary Colonies planted by Sylla and Ootavian, 

* “ Non Regno .... ucqac Dictatura, sed Prmctpts nomine oonstitutam 
Rempuliliciim,” — ^Tnut Annal, j, 9, 

t Chapt xxxi § 12. He was not styled Censor oi Tribune, but was said 
to be invested Censoita potestate,' TrihaaoUt potestati!y„^_^ 
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great abilities and great cnergj' ; and Uiotigh, no doubt, Ihcro 
was enough of oppression and to spare, j ct there was much less 
than had been common in the times of Senatorial dominion. 

But if the Proiinccs— that is, the Empire at laige — continued 
to be content ^vith a Central Despotism, in comparison with the 
old Senatorial rule of “ every man for himself,” this was not the 
case at Home. The educated classes at least, and the Senatorial 
Nohihty, soon began to regret e%cn the turbulent dajs of Slanup 
and Pompey. The praclicc of Oratory, in uhich Homans excelled 
and took chief dchght, uas confined to mere forensic pleadings, 
and lost all that excitement which attached to it when an orator 
could sway the ivill of the Senate, and calm or rouse the seething 
passions of the Eorum. We cannot wonder at Ciecro, notwith- 
standing his hatred for commotion, throwing himself into the 
conflict against Antony with the fenid energy which is revealed 
in the Philippics. lie felt that this was the last chance of sup- 
porting the old freedom of the Eorum, — which, with all its 
turbulence, ho loved, partlj* as the scene of his own glories, partly 
os a barrier against the crushing force of mihtai^’ despotism. 
And though the slaughter of the Proscription and of the Civd 
Wars removed many of the leading Senators, men of inJcpcntlcnl 
will revolted against the deadening weight of despotic govern- 
ment, as is revealed in the pages of Tacitus. For a time, how- 
ever, there was a general disposition, even at Borne, to welcome 
the tronquilhty ensured by the nilo of Octavian, and nothing can 
more .strongly show the security that men experienced, even 
before the battle of Actium, than the sudden burst with w’hicli 
Literature and the polite Arts rose from their slumbers 

§ 7. This leads us to give a brief account of the state of 
Literature at Borne, since we lost took notice of the subject, at 
the beginning of the Cinl Wars. 

Since that epoch hterary pursuits had languished, — the 
natural effect of political excitement and perilous times. Ora- 
tory indeed had flourished, as every page of our History indi- 
cates ; and Oratoiy may be called the popular literature of Romo, 
ns truly as Journalism may bo called the popular literature of 
England. Cicero, a master of liis art both in theory’ and pi no- 
tice, has left us an account of a host of Oratois whom he thought 
worthy of being placed in a national catalogue Of the Gracchi, 
of Antonins, of Crassus, of Sulpicius, w’o have spoken After 
their time Cotta was the chief favourite, and then Hortcnsius 
rose to be “King of the Courts.” Ho was what wo may call an 
Advocate by profession, taking httle part in politics till he had 
made a large fortune by the presents which at that time stood 
in the place of regular fees , and oven in the hot conflicts that 
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distinguished the rise of Ponipey’s popularity he took but a 
languid part. His style of speaking was what Cicero styles 
Asiatic, — that is, florid and decorated beyond what even the 
liberal judgment of his critic could approve. Cicero con- 
sidered his own youthful manner to partake of this character, 
and refers to the brave speech in which he defended Sext. 
Eoscius of Ameria as an example of this style. But that elabo- 
rate phraseology and copious flow of language remained with 
him to the last. It was only when his feelings were strongly 
excited, or when his time was limited, as when he defended old 
Eabirius or assailed Catiline in the Senate, that he disj)Iayed 
anything of that terrible concentration of S 2 )eech w’ith which 
Demosthenes smote his antagonists. So far as we- can judge 
from the scanty remnants preserved, C. Gracchus, more than 
any other Eoman, possessed this fierce earnestness. The ex- 
ample and criticism of Cicero lead to the conclusion that Eoman 
Oratory generally had a tendency to be redundant, if not wordy. 
This tendency may be ascribed to the prevailing mode in which 
the young orators of the day sought to acquire skill in speaking. 
The Schools of the Ehetorical Teachers were thronged by them ; 
and here they were taught to declaim fluently on any subject, 
without reference to passion or feeling or earnestness of puipose. 
The Romans of a former generation endeavoured to crush 
such schools; and it was not at Rome that the most cele- 
brated Teachers were to be found. Athens and Rhodes were 
the fashionable Universities, as we may call them, to which 
the young Romans resorted, when they had finished their 
schooling at Rome.* After learning grammar, and reading 
Latin and Greek Poets in their boyhood, they repaired to the 
more famous haunts of Grecian learning to study a little Geo- 
metry and a little Philosophy ; f but it was to Rhetoric or the 
acquirement of a facile power of speaking on any given subject 
that the ambitious youth devoted their chief efforts. 

§ 8. Education in Greek literature led many persons in this 
period to compose Greek memoirs of the stirring scenes in 
which they had lived or acted. Examples of this kind had been 
set as early as the Second Punic War by Cincius and Fabius. 
It now became very common ; but many began to emploj the 

" We know this of the two Ciceros, of Cicsar, of Horace, of Persius. The 
age at which they went seems to have been much the same as that at which 
young men in the present day go. to the Universities. 

f yuch at least Horace represents it: 

“ Adjeccre bonae paullo plus artis Athenae,— . 

' Scilicet nt possem curvo dignosccre rectum., 

Alque inter silvas Academi quaerere verum.”—2 Epist. ii. 4?. 
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veruaculir language. C. Fanniub Stmbo, who inouutcd tho 
walls of Caithago bv the side of Ti. Gracchus, and liis con- 
temporary L Cffihus Antipalcr, wrote Latin histones famous 
in their time Hotli were thought worthy of abridgment by 
Brutus. The fonner is commended by Sallust, tho latter was 
preferred to Sallust bj* tho Empcior Hadrian. E\uu Cicero 
commended Antipalcr ns uu nnproi er of Latin composition ; 
his follower Asellio, says the Orator, rotunicd to tho meagre 
dullness of the ancient Annalists. Then came L. Coiuclins 
Sisenna, who witnessed the bloody scenes of tho Social and 
First Civil Wars and wrote their historj* Cicero commends 
his stjle, S.allnst .speahs with praise of his diligence, but hiiiUi at 
Ills subscrvirncy to S\lla and the Senate But tho great men 
who made Histoiy at this epoch also took up tho jien to wiito 
History. Q Lutatins Catuhis, tho colleague of Manus, left an 
account of the Ciinbiic War. 'Jho good Rutilms Rufus employed 
his leisure in penning an historical work. Sjlki composed a 
memoir of his own political life, to w’hich ITutaich uficii icfcis j 
but from tbo specimens winch he gnes the Dictator seems not 
to have been scrupulously impartial in liis nairaliic. LucuUus 
composed similar mcmoira. Cicero drew up n Greek notice of 
his Consulate with Ins own ready pen, and ciidcai cured to poi- 
subdo L Lucccius to undertake a similai task. E\cn the grim 
Maiaus wishes to haic his deeds commemorated b^ a worthy 
band,* The Commentaries of Cwsar lia%e been aheady quoted 
as illustrating one cbaractoiistic of tbo gieat Dictators mind. 
His pen was taken up by several of his officers, An Hntius, who 
completed tho narrative of the Gallic War, C. Oppms, to whom 
tbo memoirs of the Dictators AVara in Egypt, Afneu, and Spain 
ore often attributed, L. Coinckus Balbus, and othcra But tho 
most remarkable pioso-writcr of the late Bcpublicau Era is C. 
Sallustius Cnspiis, familiarly known to us as Sallust. The two 
works that remain to us from the i>cn of this vigorous wnter, 
the account of the Catilinarian Conspiracy and tho Jugurthan 
AVar, are rather to be styled {lolitical painphlcts than histones. 
Sallust was, os we have mentioned, an ardent partisan of the 
Manan and C.'csarian party. Ho had been expelled from the 
Senate. Dislike of tho reigning oligarchy appeare at oiciy turn, 
notwithstanding the semblance of impartiality assumed by a 
man who practised tbo profligacy which ho indignantly de- 
nounces But Sallust’s wntings are valuable in a literary point 
of view, because they disclose tho terse and concentrated energy 
of which the Latin language was capable, qualities little favoured 


By L. I’iotms, a rhetoiician, of whom httlo is known, pro MtHali 9. 
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by tlio oratorical tendencies of the day, but used with marvellous 
ofFect in a ktor ago by Tacitus. 

Other writers now first endeavoured to hand down in Latin a 
History of Homo from her foundation, or from early periods of 
her existence. Such were C. Licinius Macor, Q. Claudius Quadri- 
garius, and Q. Valerius Antias, all born about, the beginning of 
the last century before the Glirislian Era. Tlic works of these 
and other Annalists wore used and swallowed up by the History 
of Livy, who was born, probably at Padua, in the j’car 09 n.c., 
and belongs to the Imperial Era of Augustus, of wliich we speak 
not hero. 

§ 9. Some few writers in this s.amc period began to cultivate 
gi'ammatical and jihilological studies. Tlio founder of thc.se pur- 
suits at Homo is rciiuted to bo L. Ailius Stilo, the friend of. Q. 
Motollus Numidicus, and his comjwnion in c.tilo. Ho was closely 
followed by Aurelius Opiliu.s, a freedman, u-lib attended Eutilius 
Rufus into c.xilc, n.s Stilo had attended Metollus. But the man 
whoso name is in this department most conspicuous isM. Teren- 
tius Vnrro of Reatii.* Ho w.as born in lie n.c., ten years later 
than Cicero, whoso friendship ho cultivated to the close of the 
great Orator’s life. Yarro w.is .a laborious student, and earned 
by his successful pursuit of all kinds of knowledge a reputation 
not deserved by his public life. From the first he adhered 
to the cause of I’ompoy. After Pharsalia, Caisar received him 
with the same clemency that ho had shown to all his foes, and 
employed him in promoting the plans which ho had formed 
of establishing a Public Library at Rome. After tho death of 
Cajsar ho retired to tho country, and confined himself to literary 
pursuits ; but tlvis did not save him from being placed on tho 
Proscription-list. Ho escaped, however, to bo received into 
favour by Octavian, and c'outinued his studies in grammar, phi- 
lology, and agriculture, till ho reached tho great age of eighty- 
oighi^ wheii he died in peace. Of his gi’cat work on tho Latin 
Language, originally consisting of twenty-four Books, six remain 
to attest tho industry of tho man and tho infantine state of phi- 
lological science at the timo.f His work on Agriculture in three 
books, written when ho was eighty years old, is still in our 
hands, and forms tho most accurate account we possess from 
the Romans of tho subject. Fragments and notices of many 

* To distinguish liim from P. Va'rro Atneinus, .a Poet from the banks of the 
Atax (Aude) in N.arhoneso Gaul. See Horace, 1 Serm. x. 46. 

.)• I'or inshance: Ocrca, quod opponebatur oI» crus: Anas, a nando : Iais- 
oinia, quia hictiioso cancrc existimetur! Ignis, a nascendo, quod, hie nascitur 
et omne quod nascitur ignis scindit: 'Lnna, quod lucct nociu: Sol, quod 
solum ita lucct ut ex co dies sit. 
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other -writers on all kinds of topics have been handed do^m to 
justify the title given by the ancients to Varro — “the most 
learned of the Romans.” 

§ 10. Wa will close this sketch of the Prose Literature of the 
last ago of the Repubho -with a notice of Cicero’s -writings. Of 
his oratory and of his epistles something has been said m former 
pages ; and it is to these productions that wo must attribute the 
great orator’s place in the Commonwealth of Letters. Of his 
poems it -were bettor to say nothing. Of his memoirs and 
historical writings little is known, unless we count the fragments 
of “The Republic” in this class. But his rhetorical and philo- 
sophical E^ays each fill a goodly volume ; and these writings 
have been the themes of warm admiration for ages past. Yet it 
is to bo doubted whether the praises lavished upon them are not 
chiefly duo to the magic influence of the language in which they 
arc expressed. The “Brutus” doubtless is extremely interest- 
ing as containing the judgment of Romo’s greatest orator on all 
the speakers of his own generation and of foregoing times. The 
Dialogues on “The Orator” are yet more interesting as furnish- 
ing a record of his own professional experience. But the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero are of little philosophical value. They 
were written not so much to teach mankind os to employ his 
time at moments when ho was banished from the City. Their 
highest merits consist in that lucid and graceful stylo, which 
seduced the great Itahan Latinists at the end of the fifteenth 
century to abjure all words and phrases which did not rest on 
Ciceronian authority, and which led Erasmus himself, who re- 
sisted this pedantiy, to “spend ten years in reading Cicero.” 

§ 11. The Dramatic Art fell more and more into dishonour. 
We hear, indeed, of two illustrious actois, jEsopus and Roscius, 
who were highly honoured at Rome, and died in possession of 
largo fortunes. But it was from the great families that their 
honours and the means of making money came. The Theatres, 
as wo have before observed, remained mere temporary bmldings 
till the second Consulship of Pompey, when the first stone 
theatre at Rome was erected by one of his wealthy freedmen. 
The pieces represented were more of the nature of spectacles. 
Those in which Roscius and iBsopns acted must have been old 
plays revived. In this period hardly one name of a dramatic 
author occurs.* It was not in Theatres, but in Amphitheatres, 
chat Rome and Roman To-tvns sought amusement. " Not only is 
the Flavian Amphitheatre the most gorgeous of the remains of 

* T. Quinctms Alta is almo->t the only one known to ns. He ^ed in 
78 n C , and it is evident from Hoiat. 2 £ptst. n. 79, that his Plays were the 
most popular dramas of the d ly. 
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And in another hrie almost ventured to thrWteu : — 

•— — ■ li needs must be 
That he fears many, -whom so many fear.* 

Csesar, however, took no further notice of these caustic salhes 
' than to "assign the pnze to Syrua 

§ 13, In Poetry, the long period from the death of Lucilius 
to the appearance of Virgil and Horace, — a period of about 
sixty years, — is broken only by two names worthy of mention. 
But it must be admitted that these names "take a place m the 
first' ranks of Eoman Literature, It is sufficient to mention 
Lucretius and Catullus 

T. Lucretius Cams was a Homan of good descent, as his name 
shows All we know of him is that he was bom about 95 b c , 
and died by his own hand in the forty-fourth year of his age 
But if little IS related of his life, his great Poem on the Nature 
of the Universe is known by name at least to all It is dedicated 
to C. Memmius Gemellus, a proffigate man and an unscrupulous 
pohtician, who sided now mth the Senatorial party, now with 
Ciesar, and ended his days in exile at Mitylend But Memmius 
had a fine sense in hteratuie, a.s is evinced by his patronage Oi 
Lucictiua and of Catullus, 

The poem of Lucretius seems to have been pubhshed about 
the time when Clodius was lord of misrule in the Roman Forum, 
that is, about 58 B o, Memmius took part against the Dema- 
gogue, and to this the Poet probably alludes in the introduction 
to the First Book, where he regrets the necessity which involved 
his fnend in political struggles.! 

The attempt of Lucretius in his gieat poem is to show that all 
cieation took place and that all natuie is sustained, without the 
agency of a creating and sustaining God, by the self-operation 
of the elemental atoms of which all matter is composed and into 
which all matter may be resolved The doutnne is the doctrine 
of Epicurus ; but his arguments ai’e in great part borrowed from 
the early Gieek philosopher^ who dehversd their doctrines iii 
heroic veme of the same majestic kind that extorts admiration 
from the reader of Lucretius He professes unbounded reverence 
for the name of Empedocles ; and, doubtless, if the woiks of this 
philosopher, of Ajiaxagoras, and others were in our hands, we 
should see, what their fragments indicate, the sources from 
which Lucretius drew. Mmgled "with the philosophic aigument 

* “ Keccsse cst multos timent, quern nulti timent. 

"t “ Nam neqne nos ngerc hoc pntruu tempore imquu 

Possumns aequo ammo, nec Memmi clara propago 
. Tahbus in lebus commum dcsse 4, 

sar 
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aro passages of noble vorao; but hero also it may bo doubted 
how far wo can believe in his originality. One of tho most mag- 
nificent passages, — tho Sacrifice of Iphigcnia, — is taken in eveiy 
detail from tho famous Chorus in tho Agamemnon of yEschyliis. 
When wo soo this, and know tliat tho almost universal habit of 
Latin Poets \vnn not to create, but to ad.apt and borrmv, we uju.'t 
I'auso before we give Lucretius full credit for originality. 

Tet none can rise from tho perusal of Lucretius without feel- 
ing that ho was a tnio Poet. Tho ingenuity with which ho 
omploy.s Latin, a language unused to philosophical speculation, 
to o-vprcBS in tho trammels of metro tho most technical details 
of natural iihciiomcna, is itself admirable. But more admirable 
are those majestic outbursts of song with which tlio philo- 
sophical speculations aro diversified. Tho indignant and melan- 
choly passion with which he attacks tho suporetitioii.S Eeligion 
of his timo cannot but touch us, though wo feel that his censure 
falls not upon Suporstition only, but upon tho sacred form of 
Jlcligion hci-self. But ho was little appreciated at Eomo. Cicero 
speaks of him with that cold praise which is almost worse than 
consuro.* Horace novor makes mention of bis name. Virgil 
alono showed tho true feeling of a poet by his value for Lucre- 
tius. Ho scrupled not to borrow wliolo linos from his poem ; 
many passages in tho Goorgics boar witness to tho faithful study 
which ho had bestowed ou tho works of his groat predooessor,f 
and in one often-quoted place he confesses his inferiority to the 
great didactic Poet.} On tho whole, it may bo affirmed that 
Lucretius possessed tho greatest genius of all Eoraan Poets. 

§ 14. In striking contrast to tho majestic gravity of Lucretius 
appears the .second Poet whom wo have .named, C. or Q. Vale-, 
rius Catullus (for his first name is variously' given) xvas a native 
of Verona, or its neighbourhood. Ho was born about 97 b.c., 
and is known to have been alive in’ the Consulship of VatiniHS§ ■ 
(47 B.C.). Ho was then fifty years of ago, and wo hear of him 

* “ Lucretii poi;mat.x, at scribis, ita sunt ; non multis luminibiis ingenii, 
nuilt.io tamcn arli.'i,” — Ad Qiiintiim Frntrem, ii. 11, 4. 

t Compare, for instance, Georg, i. 121 s//, with L'lcrct. v. 931 ssq. ; Georg. 
ii. 461 witli Zncrct. ii. 24; Georg, iii. 289 xvith Lveret. i. 921 ; Georg, iii. 
478 sq. vsitli the description of the Plague in Lucret. vi.; &c. 

} “ Felis qui potuit remm cognoscerc cansas 

. Atque metus omnes ct inexorahile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus stvepitumquc Achcrontis avari. 

Sin lias ne possim nntnnn acccdcre partes, 

Frigidiis obstiterit circum prajcordia sanguis, 

Flumina amem silvasquo ingloriis !”&c. — Georg, ii. 490, $q. 

§ “ Per Consnlatnm pejerat Vatiniiis " — Iii. 3. 
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DO more. His father was a fiicnd of Csesar, and left liis son in 
the possession of some property. He had a house on the lovely 
peninsula of Sirmio, at the foot of Lake Benacus, ^^ell known from 
hiB own description , * * * § he had a villa near Tibur, and many of 
his poems indicate the licentiousness of the life which he led at 
Rome.' He endeavoured to mend his broken fortunes bj' attend- 
ing Memmius, the fnend of Lucretius, when he went as Praetor 
into Bithynia, but was little satisfied with the result, and bitterly 
complained of the stingmess of his patron.f When he was in 
Asia, his brother died, and he addressed to Hortalus, son of the 
Orator Hortensius, that beautiful and affecting elegy which alone 
would entitle him to a foremost place among Roman Poets + 
Fearless of consequences, he libelled Caesar in language too coarse 
for modem ears The great man laughed when he heaid the 
libel, and asked the poet to dinner the same day. 

The poems of Catullus range fiom gross impurity to lofty 
flights of inspiration. The fine poem called the Atys is the 
only Latin specimen w’hich we possess of that dithyi-ambic spirit 
which Horace repudiated for himself. The elegy to Hoiialus is 
perhaps the most touching piece of poetry that has been left us 
by the ancients The imitation of Calhmachus is a masterpiece 
in its way. The little poems on passing events,— jwece? de ctrcon- 
ifance (as the French call them), — are the most hvely, natural, 
and graceful products of the Latin Muse. To those who agree 
in this estimate it seems strange that Horace should only notice 
Catullus in a passing sneer.§ It is difficult to acquit the judge 
of jealousy. For Catullus cannot he ranked with the old Poets, 
such as lavius, Ennius, and others, against the extravagant 
admiration of whom Horace not imjustly protested. His lyric 
compositions are as finished and perfect as the productions of 
Horace himself, who never wrote anything so touching as the 
Slcgy to Hortalus, or so full of poetic fiie as the Atys 

With Catullus may be mentioned his fiiend G. Licmius Macer, 
commonly called Calvus, whom Horace honours by comprehend- 
ing him in ^e same condemnation He was some fifteen years 
younger, and was probably son of Licinius Macer the Historian 
.He was a good speakei, and a Poet (if we believe other authors. 

• Ad .Sirmionem Peninsulam, xix>. 

t xxviii. 6, vq , xlvii 2 

* Ur Compare c. 

§ “ Quos neque pulclier 

Hermogenes anquam legit, neque simius iste, 

' Nil praeter Calrum et doctos caniare Catullnm ” — 1 Senn s 18. 

This was wniten indeed before Horace published any of his Odes, but not 
necessarily before he had partly executed ! ' ' »yiitinp ' ■'"’'^vics. 
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ratlicr ilmn Iloi-nco), not nnwortliy to bo coupled with Catullus, 
lie died at the early age of tbirty-five or thirty-Ri.K. 

Another jioot highly jiraisod by Catullus was C, Ilclvius Cinna, 
supposed to bo the unlucky man torn to pieces by the rabble 
after Crc.sar’.s Linoral by ini.stako for L. Cornelius Cinna. 

§ 15. At the time that the battles of Philippi secured to Italy 
Boinowhat of tranquillity, niajy othens began to, devote them- 
selves to poetry. Among those W'cro L. Varius Rufus, celebrated 
by Horace as the Ej)ie Poet of his time ;* and the few fragments 
from his pun which remain do much to justify the praise. He 
was the intimate friend both of Horace and yirgil. 

Purius Bibaculus also may be mentioned licre a-s an Epic Poet, 
who attempted to commit to verso the campaign of Ctcsar in 
(iaul. Horace ridicules his pretensions in two well-known pas- 
sages ; t but there is reason to think that in the case of Furius 
also tho'satirist was influenced b}' .some personal feeling. 

But the fame of all other Poets was obscured by the bright- 
ness which encircled the names of Virgil and Horace. Properly 
their history belongs to the Augustan or Imperial ora. But as 
they both published some of their best works before the Battle 
of Aclium, a slight notice of them may bo permitted hero. 

§ 16. P. Virgilius (or Vergilius) Maro was born at Andes, a 
village near Mantua, in the famous year 70 b.c., so that ho was 
entering manhood about the time when Lucretius 2 >ut an end 
to his own life. From his father he inherited a small estate. 
After the Piattlo of Philippi, ho was among those whoso lands 
wci'e handed over to the soldiery of the victorious Triumvire. 
But w’hat seemed his ruin brought him into earlier notice than 
otherwise might have been bis lot. He was introduced, to 
Maecenas by Asinius Pollio, himself a Poet, who had been made 
(rovernor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was reinstated in his property. 
This haiepy event, as every one knows, ho celebrates in his First 
Eclogue, But it appears that when he tried to resume pos- 
session he was nearly slain by the rude soldier who had received 
a grant of the land, and it was some months before he was se- 
curely restored.^ In company with Horace, Varius, and others, 
he .attended Mmeenas in the famous journey to Brundusium. 
(probably in .17 u.c.). He had already (in the year 40 b.c.) 
written the famous Eclogue on the Consulshqj of Pollio, of which 
we have before sjjoken ; and soon after this he began the 
Georgies, at the special desire of Mrecenas. They seem to have 
been published in their com 2 )lete foim soon after the Battle of 
Actiura. For the rest of his life, which he closed at Biaindusium 

* 1 CrtJ-m. vi. 8, 1 Serm. s. 44. t 1 Senn. 37; 2 Serm. v, 41. 

X To this he is supposed to refer in his Ninth Eclogue. 
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ill the fifly-firht year of his ngc (ii c, 19), he Mfts occupied witli 
his .Ihicicl, which with modest Bclf-dcpreciation ho ordered to 
be dc'ttrojcd. lint it was rc\5sed by hia fneiids Vnrius and 
riotius, and published by order of the IJtnperor, whom ho lind 
accompanied in a tour through Greece just lieforo his death. 

Tlie clwractcr of Virgil w.as gentle and ninmule, his innnners 
simple and nnobtruMve, and wc hear little fiom himself of the 
great men with whom ho was as«oc).atcd in friendship. Ilia 
health was feeble, and his life passed away m nncientful stiidj, 
of which his poems were the fruit and arc the ciidence. Xothing 
can bo more finishcil than the stjlc and icisificntiou of Vnpl, 
His phraseologj* is so idiomatic as often to def\ translation } his 
Icaniing j-o groat., tliat each ps«e isspiires a coninieiitary. He 
iiestowed the greatest lahour in j*olishiiig his writings , liis habit 
being, as is aaid, to pour forth a \aet quantity of sci'scs in the 
moniing. which he reduced to a small iinmbcr by continual 
elaboration, after tlic manner (ns bo haul) of a bear licking licr 
cubs info shape. It Ina^ be said that Cicoro, Horace, mid Viigil 
liimseif, completed the Hellemsing tendency which had begun 
with Eunnw. Lucretius, though he boirowcd his matter fr»m 
the old Greek philosophers, is much more Roman in his stvle. 
Catullus is more lloniau etill But Virpil, escept m idiom, u: 
Greek cvety where. His l]k:1ogues are feeble echoes of the Doiu 
grace of Thcocntiis Ills Geoig:ics arc cl iboratoly constnicted 
from the works of Ilcllcmc wntcr*, tempered in some of the 
noblest poetic passages with the grave majesty of Lucretius In 
his .Eneid almost every conip.iris<»u and description is borioweil 
from Homer, Apollonius, and other Greek Poets In strength 
of character Ins Epic fads entirely. Xo one jicrson in the 
jEncul cscitcs owe, love, sjmpathy, or any other strong feeling, 
unlc-ss w’o except llie unlnnely end of Xisiis ami Euryahis, iho 
fates of young Lausus ami young Pallas, and the death of the 
heroine Camilla But, notwithstanding all this, such is the 
tender grace of his style, such the ckbornto beauty of Ins 
descriptions, that wo read again mid jet again with renew eti 
delight. 

§ 17. To give any adcfinatc account of the gay Horace in a 
p.igo IS nnirossible. Q. Horntlus Flaccus was born in the Colony 
of Vcuusla in the jear Ooiic, two year.s before the Consulship 
of CiCcro. IIo was thcicforc nearly sis yeans younger than 
Vii^l, and two years older than OctaMan. Ho died in the fiftj- 
seventh year of his age (8 n.c.), following his friend and patron 
Maiccnas, who died a montli or two before, accoidiiig to his own 
piophctie prornit-c.* His father was a Freedmmi by biilh, and 

* J Ctirm HU 8. *7. 
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by profession a Tax-collector, a good and tender parent, caring 
above all things for the education of his son. He was at the 
expense of taldng the promising boy to Rome, probably when he 
was about twelve years old, where he attended the school of 
‘Orbilius, known to others besides Horace for his belief in the 
maxim that the “ sparing of the rod sjjoils the child;”* There 
he leamt Greek as well as Latin, by reading Homer and the old 
Roman Poets. About the age of eighteen he went to complete 
his education at Athens, where Q. Cicero was his fellow-student. 
He was at Athens when Cassar was murdered, and became an 
officer in the army of Brutus. After the Battle of Philippi he 
returned to Rome, and was thrown entirely upon the world. He 
obtained, we know not how, a Clerkship in the Treasury, on the 
proceeds of which he contrived to live in the most frugal manner : 
vegetables and water formed his traly poetic diet.t But he was 
not left to languish in poverty. He became -acquainted with 
Varius and Virgil, and was by them introduced to Mmcenas ; and 
wo have from his own pen a pleasing narrative of the introduction.^ 
For several mouths, however, he received no sign of the great 
man’s favour. •, but before the journey to Brundusium he was evi- 
dently established in intimacy as great as Viruil’s. Soon after this 
he published the First Book of the Satires. The Second Book and 
the Epodes followed ; but in the interval he bad received a sub- 
stantial reward from his patron in the present of the Sabine farm, 
so prettily described by him6elf.§ At a later period he became 
master of a cottage at Tibur, distant about fifteen miles from . 
his Sabine villa. But it must be said that, notwithstanding his 
dependence upon patrons, Horace always maintained a steady 
determination not to be subservient to any one, Emperor or 
Slinister. The Epistle to Mcecenas deserves especial notice ; 
for it is -nTitten in a tone equally creditable to the Poet 
who would not condescend to flatter the Patron, and to the 
Patron who tolerated such freedom in the Poet.|l Hitherto ho 
had declined the name of Poet. But the publication of the 
Three Books of his Odes in rapid succession indicated his title 
to this name, though still he declined . to approach subjects 
of Epic grandeur. Before this he had been introduced to 
Agrippa, and somewhat later to Octavia. The First Book of his 
Epistle.s seems to have been completed in 21 b.c., when the Poet 

* A line is quoted from Doraitiiis Slarsus, a brother poet, who was cdu- 
rate-J at the school of Orbilius : 

“ Si quos Orbilius scutica fernhlTe cecidit.” 

+ See the description of his day, 1 Serm. vi. 110, sq, 

t Ibid. .'■>5, sq. § 1 .tvi. 4, sq. 

|{ 1 Epist. vii. 
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v.’X'! bcgjuntng Ins forty-fifth yCiir.* Thru followrtl the f’tinncti 
i^fculnrc. which tnny lx; fixixl, by thr occasion to wJnrh il t>cloiigs, 
to the jrar 17 nc After thw carnu the Fourth Hook of Otirx 
and the .Second Hook of Kju'-Uct, works in great pat t tine to tin* 
rxprrtx ronurxl of Anguclux 

The jiopul u’lty of the Odra of Horace Ins r\ cr btrn grrak lit* 
dhclanns the title of TocL for his other wiitings. and of the 
Odes he aav.s that he wrote poetry onl.t under the sharji coin- 
ptibion of po\crty.t Aliich is liorrowcd from the Greek, ns wi* 
know; and if the works of the Grerk l.yric I’oeks rcinainid to 
ns in a less frannicntary form, wo should doubth** s find far iiu-n 
mtmcroiis exatnjdi's of imitation. Rut the ptyleof Horace is so 
finiMied, his i-cntimcnts ci:|/Trs<cd with no much h\rb prrrision. 
and 111 words no happily chosen, that he deserara the title which 
he claims of “ Ilomeh La ric Minstrel ” No doubt his pottra wns 
the result ofprc.itlahoiir, and caerypcnisalofhis Ode'-strenglhcuH 
the bchef that ho rpokc hleralK when he eompartd lump* If ti. 
" the Matine bcc rilling the sweets of mnnj flow era, and fimphmi: 
his work wiih nwiduott*. labour. It ip in the First Rook of the 
Epistles Ih'it we mvi«t seek the true getmiK of Horace,— the ca‘y 
mail of the world, popular with hi" pn'nt patrons, the pwoni 
fticnd of his brother jioels, pooibintiired to carry one, except 
the old poets of Rome, whom he mulon allied partly fas in th<* 
case of Liviiis) from dislike fora rude and iinperficl hUle, parth 
fas we must Piispcct in the ca^e of Cntullns and Ikilvits) from an 
irrepressible emotion of jealomy. 

§ If*. Tlic Elegiac Roots, TibnlhiH and Rrojiertms, with their 
younger and more famous compeer Ovid, and innnj wntctw of 
Icpser note, belong to the Imperial era of AuguPtus, 

5 13. A few words may be nddtsl on the subject of Art gene- 
rally. With the great fortunes that Imd been* nmnpsed first by 
Senatorial l.’tilcrs and afterwards by tbe fnvonnter. of the Tmim- 
rii>, it was natural that Art in pome shape phouhl be ciillia ati d 
Rut Greek Masters pUH nik-dnlRomo: and a tiiPtc began for 
collecting ancient works, such ,a« rt.scmbles tbe eagerness with 
which the pictures of the old Mtuslcrs arc sought in modem 
Europe. In tho oration of Ciccro ng.ainht Verres we hnac an 
elaborate exposure of tho base and greeds arts by which Ihal 
whole s,a1c ]>lundcrer robbed the Sicilians of thoir finest Works of 
Art It was, no doubt, an extreme case ; but Verrea avould not 

• It^is iin]K)-i-ili]r Iir>rc lo piiwr miniitib into Hip limp of Hip ]mbli(.-ilt(iii of 
Horace's woiks, Tlnar orrfpr h |iFcitv ttcll npcpriaiticd, ii< picn m Hip IpxI. 
The iJnte of none, exrppl Hip 1st Hook of the HiiIsHps nuil tho Ciiraipa^eculnip, 
can 1«> ppttici) fxucllif, c\cn nftpr nil that has lipcn niiltcii hy Hciitirv, Tii t. 
Milm.an, and maiij Geminn sstiolant, 

t i kpisf il. 50. 
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liavo dared to procoed to o.vtrcmilics ho audacious, unless lie Ii:ul 
Leon encouraged by many precedents, 

§ tic. Tlio Arts also of tlio Builder and Engineer grew •with tliu 
growing wealth of Konic. It Avas ono of the chief and favourite 
occupations of C. Gracchus, during his brief reign, to irnproA'o 
tho roads and bridges. The great Dictator Cresar had many 
projects in view when ho was cut off, — as, for instance, the drain- 
ing of tho inounlain-lakcs by tunnels, of tho Pontine marshes by 
canal. Many of the.so Avorks Avero aflcrAvards executed by Agri jijia, 
Avho also (as aa'o have Raid) constructed the Julian harbour, by 
uniting tho Lucrino and AA-ernian Lakes Avith tho Roa. In the 
year 3:5 n.c. ho condescended to net as vEdile, and signalised his 
Magistracy by a complete repair of the aqucduchs and scAvers. 

Before this time, also, had begun tho adornment of tho City 
Avith noble buildings of jiublic use. A vast Basilica * Avas laid 
out and begun by M. yl'lmilius Paullus, Consul in 50 n.c. This 
magnificent Avork Avas .said to bnA-o been erected A\-ilh money 
received from Ctesar as tho price of tho Consul’s good sorA'icDs.t 
But tho Basilica rihuilia av.ss eclipsed by tlio splendid plans of 
tho Dictator Casar. A great siiacc liad lately boon cleared by 
tho fire kindled at tho funeral of Clodius. Other buildings Avcrc 
pulled doAvn, and tho Basilica Julia ostendod on tho south of the 
Forum along tho frontago formerly occupied by tho 'J’nbornco 
Vetoros. Tho great Avorfc aa-os completed by Octavian. A 
still more magnificent edifice Avere tho Thormro or Hot-baths- 
of Agrippa, and 'tho noblo Templo erected by tho same great 
builder, Avhich still' remains under tho name of the Pantheon. 
In this structuro tho Arch, .the instrument by Avhich Eonio was 
enabled to give that combination of stability and .magnitude 
which distinguishes all her aa-oi-Ics, achieved its greatest triumph; 
and hero Avas seen tho first of those great vaulted domes which , 
became tho distinctive attribute of tho Christian Architecture 
of modern Italy. By these an'd many other Avorks, — ^j’olitic both 
because tbej^ increased tho magnificence and tho health of the 
capital, and also gave constant employment to Avorkmcn who 
might otherAviso have been turbulent, — tho Emperor Augustus 
Avas enabled to boast that he had “ found Homo of brick, and 
loft it of marblo.”f 

* TliD Basilica aa'HS a Hull of greater lengtii than breadth, d!\-ided into .a 
central naA-e, flanked on each side by aisles. Portions of these buildings 
were set apart for the use of the bnAA’-coiirts, and for the transaction of otlier 
kinds of business. The first Basilica \A-as the Porcia, n.c. 18+; the second 
the Fub-ia, n.c. 179. That of Pmilliis AA-as a restoration of the latter. 

t Chapt. Ixii. § 2. • ' • 

J “ Ut jure sit glovintus, nAarrooream sc relinqucve. quam lateritiain acec- 
pissct.” — Siieton. Octav. 28. 
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CIVIL WAR. 

Civil First, .^90, tq. 

Gocond, 5i2,r7. 'nj{rd,6ir, 
fq. Fourth, 027, iq. 

Civitatei Lxlterx'd F^dcrat<R, 
2or. In Pfovincos, J04. 

Claiia, Legend of, 56. 

Classes of Servius, sq. 
Change, 298. 

Claudius. I*., son of App. Clau- 
dius Caccus, loses Fleet at 
Drcpanum, 216. 

Cleomenes IlL.kingof Sp.\rta, 
Reforms, 124. defeated at 
Sellasw, ib. 

Cleon, leader of Insurgent 
slaves, 408. Death, 409. 

Cleopatra, history, 59}. Wins 
Cajsar, 596. Queen of 
ib. At Itorae, 607. Dis^ip- 
pointed by Cresat's ^Vill, 
61 j. Sails up Cj'dnus, 614, 
'J’akes Antony toEgj'pt, ib. 
Forsaken, 6ji, Again at- 
tracts Antony, Her 

son by Antony made King 
of Armenia, 6^4. Flies nt 
Actium, 6j0. Seeks to win 
Octavlan, 6J7. Death and 
character, ib. 

Clients, what, 22, fq. 

Clodca ilaxivxa, j8. 

Clocks, Water-Clocks, when 
first used at Rome, }iq. 

Clrxiius Pulclier, cxcUch sedi- 
tion In army of Luculius, 
541. Imi«achcs Catiline, 

5^0. Violates mysteries, 
$ 0 $. Cicero deposes against 
him, ib. Impeaches C. 
Antonlus,566. Tribune, ih. 
Impeaches Cicero, ib. Ca- 
reer as 'rrihunc, 568. Of- 
fends Pom|>cy, 571. Pjrs 
recall of Cicero, 572. At- 
tacked by Cicero, 57 j. 
JEt\\\c,ih. Continued power, 
579. Killed by Milo, ib. 
Riots at funeral, ib. 

Cliiljs. Sec Coltionei. 

Cluilius, Dictator of Alba, 23. 

Coitiona or Clubs of Patri- 
cians against Pieb'dans, 1 70. 

Odiatinns, son of Kgcrius, J7 

Colline Gate, Ilanniijal's ap- 
proach, 2G2. Svila's, 49J, 
Battle there, 516, eq. 

Ddonies, Roman and I^lfn, 
190. Wimtmeant hy//itin 
Colonies, 200. (Soe7/at/ns.) 
•Odonlcs of C. Gracchus, 
44'> All previous Colonh-s 
wiihln Italy, ib.; cf. 199. 
Military Colonics of Sylla, 
512. Of Ca'<;ar, 604. Of 
Octavlan, 628, 641. 

Columrirt /.wtrdfa, what, 21a. 

Comedy at Rome, 41S. 

Ccmxitbl CcrxluriCila^ 41. l!i- 
fiuenco of Patricians. 79. 


CORUKCANIUS. 
Cliangc In constitution, 299. 
Relation to Cumitia Trl- 
buta. joo. At end of Punic 
Wars, jot. 

Comxtia Cariata, 2I. Lose 
leglslatlv'e power by Pul>- 
Hlian T.aw, 150. Condition 
in Cicero‘6 time, 29J. 

Comilia TribSUt, Power 
increases with tJiat of Tri- 
bunes, 299. 

Comttinm, what, 21. 

Commercii jus, what, 151. 

CompUaliat Festival of, 2$. 

Conciliabfi/uin, what, 444. 

Concord, Temple of, erected 
by Camillus, jjo. By Opl* , 
mius, 4$2. 

Con/arrc&tio^ what, jli. 

Connfibfwm, J4, jj. Refused 
to Plebeians, 102. Conceded 
by Canulcian l.aw, 104. 
One of Jur.a privaia, 150. 
Crsaris marriage-law, O04. 
Octavlan's, 658. 

Coiitualia Oontutf 20. 

Consuls, anciently called Prre- 
toTs or Jiidiccs, 52, 99. Re- 
placed bj" Decemvirs, 91, 
IJy Military Tribunes, 105. 
Consulate opened to Ple- 
beians, i6o. One 3*lcbclan, 
ijj. Both Patrician, i;j. 
JVjth Plebeian, in. 29;. 
Age for Consulship, 294. 
Alter 1st Punic War. con- 
fined to wealthy families, 
29J. Reclectlon, 296. In- 
vested l»y Senate with dic- 
tatorial power, J02 ; cr.45r, 
4/8.551. 55S.'5M, 583. A 
sliadowuiidcrOctAvlaD,64i. 

CovptatWf what, no. 

Corcyra, occupied by Pvomans, 
Z2J, 226. 

Corfinhim, capital of lUilian 
Allies, 484. Defended 
ag.'ildst Cesar, 584. 

Corinth taken, j86, iq. 

Coriolanus, C. Slarclus, Vol- 
sclan Wors, 82, 85. 

Com, price of, 267. 

Cornelia, mother of the Grac- 
chi, 427. Inlcrcc<le5 with 
Caius, 445. Bearing after 
his death, 452. 

Cornelian I^aws. Set Siitla. 

Comelii, name glv^m to 
slaves enfranchise by Syl- 
la, 5U. 

Com-Iatv of C. Gracchus, 445. 
Faults lncrcase<J by &tur- 
nfnus and Cloditis,477, 568. 
7,hDlte<l by C<Tsar, 602. 

Como, Monte, (^. 

Corsica, wrested frmn Car- 
thage by Rome, 221 . 

Conmcaulus first Plebeian 
PontKex Max.. 170. 189. 


DECEMVIP.ATE, 

•Cbruilcanii, Envoys to Touta 
Queen of Illyrians. 22j. 

Ccrrvif in ist Ihtnic "War, zco. 

Cotta, C. AurcHus (Orator;, 
banished, 489. 

Cotta, M. Anr., commands Jn 
jrd Mithridatic War, jjS. 

Crassus, P. LIdnius, ckToated 
by Perseus in 'niessaly. j63. 

Crassus, P. Liclulus (iMud- 
anus), father-in-law of C. 
Gracchus, 416. General 
against Aristonicus, 417. 
Death, 4)8. 

Crassus, P. Llcfolus (Orator), 
indicts Q.Carbo, 454. Com- 
pared with Antonlus, 475. 
•Speech for Drusus, 481. 
Death, 482. 

Crassus, P, Llclnius (Dives), 
Joins Sylla, 512. Defeats 
italians before Rome, 5*7. 
Prtetor sent against Spar- 
tacTis, 5)2. Ojnsul with 
I’oropey, 5)4. Jealousy, 
5)6. Rccoudllation, iO. 
Kot an nccomfibcc ofCatl- 

' line, 557. Trends money to 
Ca!sar,56o. Visits Cajsar at 
Lucca, 571. Proconsul of 
Syria, 574. Expedition 
against Parthlaris, and 
Death, 576, tq. 

Crassus, Llclnius, son of 
)a.st, Legate of Cfl*sar in 
Gaul, 571, Death, 577. 

Cremona, Colony there, 226. 

Croton, ij. Destroyed by 
Romans, 191. 

Crustumcrlum, 20. 

Cures, a Sabitio City, 20, 21. 

CQri(z an<l f.’nrt Jner, 2). 

COria IJOftilia^ 30. 

Curio, M, Scribonlus, mvinir- 
Ite of Cicero, 582. Secretly 
w’on by Ccesar, xl». Defeat 
and death In Africa, 587. 

Curius Dcnlutus, M\ origin 
unit character, 176. Con- 
quest of Sabines, ib. Agra* 
rian I^nw, 176. His reward, 
177. Defeats P^ttIjus, 192. 

Curtins. M., leaps into Gulf in 
Forura,i)2.0iherroasonfor 
name of l^acus Curtlus, ib. 

CynoscepbalsD, Battle cf, ))5 

Cyzicus, siege of, sj8. 


D. 

Dalmatians, conquered, )79 
Daunians, 10. . 
llebtor and Creditor, scTf-re 
laws nt Rome, 7), 
Decemvirale, First, 9). Ten 
Tnldes, 94. Second, partly 
Pk-bt-lan, ib. Clmnped cha- 
racter, 95. Ten 'Fables be- 
come 'Fwelve, ib. War with 
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DECEMVini 

S\bnies, SlccUu Bcntatusi 
95 War with ^qulans; 
vltEtala, 96, tj i'all of 
Decemvirs, 98 
Oeoemcrn, See JJiiumcin 
Dccius Juhellius, captain of 
Campanians, 18^ Seizes 
Rhe^um, i8i, i9t Sub- 
mits to Rome, 19; 

Declus Magms opposes Han- 
nilKiI at Capua, 249 
Declus Mus, P (L), saves 
army of Cossus in 1st Sam- 
mte War, 142, 147 De'otes 
himself to l)li inferi, 149 
Decius Mus, V (IL), in }Ti 
Sammte War, 164 Censor 
with Fahius , Ttefams, 174. 
Deems Mus, V (III.), com- 
mandsogainstPynbns, 190 
Dccnric and Occunons of 
Senate, 24. 

Delos, free port, 377. PMtre- 
p5t of Slave-trade, 406 
Delphi, Oracle of, consnlted 
by Tarqum, 50 By Senate 
in V'elentine tFar, 112; in 
2nd Punic VTar, 248 
Demetrius of Pharos, minister 
of feuta,223, Betraysher, 
mode chief of Corcyra by 
Borne, 18 Betrays Bomans 
to Philip, 226 Philip's 
minister, 526 Death, 129 
Demetnus PolIorcStes loses 
Syria, J2I. Becomes Bang 
of Sfacedon, 322. 

Demetnns, son of Philip, 
mission to Borne, 3G5 En- 
couraged to set his father at 
naught 366 Cruel death, 

t6 

Demetnus, King of Syria, 37S 
Democracy at Borne, 414. 
Violeni» after the death of 
T1 Oraocdius, 438 
Dentatus, Siecdus, 95 
DictStor, power oi, 59 Nu- 
merous after Ticinum IjOws, 
133 First Plebeian, 133. 
Diams, leads violent party in 
Aebssan League, 385. De- 
fends Corinth, 386. 
Dtminufto capitis, what, 103 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 179 
Struggles rrith Cartha- 
ginians, 205. 

DlophSnes, preceptor of Ti. 

Gracclius. 427 Death, 436 
Ualahclia, P Cornelias, son- 
In-iaw of Cicero, beaten in 
lUyna, 586 Pniposes abo- 
lition of debt& 597. Consul 
612 Slays Trehoidus hi 
Asm. 623 Death, th 
Uomitius Ahenobarhus, L , 
threatens to recall Cirsar, 
574- Holds CorBulnm 
against Cwsar 584, Com- 


EPlOYDluS. 

plaints of Poiiipey, 587 
Insolence!, 59t. l>catli,593 
Doiiitu, wiiat, 93. 

Drama at Borne, Its origin, 
313 Decay, 647 
DrepSiinm, loss of Boman 
Fleet there, 2t6 
Dnisiis M Lit ins, employed 
to outbid C. Gracchus, 449 
■ 1 of last. 


Dnisus, M r,ivius,son 
eliaracter,48a Elected Tti- 
hnno through Seaums, 4B1. 
Plan to refatm Imw -courts, 
lb To enfranchise Italians, 
tb Assassination, 482. 
Duiilm;, C, defeats Cartba- 
giniiin Fleet off Myiic, 209 
Duilius, hi,, leader of Plo- 
bcians in 2nd Secession, 98 
Moderate counsels, too. 
DuumtUn, keepers of Slbjl- 
Une Books, $0. Bcplaccd 
by Decemviri, 128 
Dyrrbachlam, struggles be- 
tween Cmsar and Ponipcy 
at, 589. 


K 

Ebro, boundary of Cartba- 
ginian dominion in Spain, 

Ecifpse before Battle of Pjrd- 
tia, foretold by Sulp Gollus, 
37 1. 

EenSmns, great sea-fight 
there, won by Bcgulns, 210 
Edncallou at Home, G44. 653 
How used by Sertorlus, 
530 . 

Egypt-its condition at end of 
the thinic IVars, 321. 
Elephants, first seen by Bo- 
mans, 187 Number token 
in First Ihinlc War, 213. 
Emiitti, who, 29G 
Emwanum or Tunnel of 
Alban Lake, 112 Of Fu- 
cine Lake, iij Cf 318 
Emporium or -ia;, 250 &lpio 
lands there. 279 Cato do 
feats Spaniards there, 352. 
Engineering, Boman, 319 
Enna, In Sicily, 259 Cmtre 
of tlie Slav 0 War, 407 Of- 
fering thciie to Ceres, 4% 
Eniiltis, Q.. poet, 3ts Epi- 
taph, lb Bsc of Greek 
Hexameter, 417 Annals, 
418 

Epapbrodltus, Greek for Fe- 
lix, Sylia’s surnamt, gtg 
Epliydes and Hippo^tes, 
agents of Hannibal at Syra- 
cuse, 237 At Leoiltlm, 258 
Death of Hippocrates and 
Sight ofEpIcyriea, 259 EpI- 
cydes heads Carthamnlons 
against Marcellus, 26^ 


I ABIDS. 

Epidaums sends sacred snake 
to Borne, 177, 

Eplrots, assist I’crscus against 
Home, 369 Vengeance 
upon them, 372 Etdrus a 
Boman Province, 388 
LmiUa, of Bumnlu-v, 23 
Jloabicd by TuUus and 
again by Tarnninfiis Prls- 
cus, 37 'I'npicd by Scr- 
vlns, 40 How created by 
C Gracchus, 412,37 Cliaoge 
iiidiaractcTaf,4i2. Census 
of, lb. Sec Juaicei 
Xrgastilla, what, 74, 407. 
Etruria, divided m Ciimnian 
Hills, 69, 161. 

Etruscan Art, 316 
Etruscans, carlv hlstor}, lU 
Origin, 11. Ixinguage, il>. 
Endeavour to restore I'nr- 
qutns, 54, '67. ThriOten 
Borne, 82. War at time of 
Tarenttno War, ss6 Sub- 
mit to Borne, 19C. Stniiig- 
hotd of Italian party, 514, 
520 cL 284, 428, 497, 
Eumciics II , of Pcrgvmiis 
rewarded after Syrian IV'at 
348. Accuses Pcnetis be- 
fore Senate, 367. Life at- 
tempted by Perseus, tb. 
Supports Crassus lu 'Hice- 
soly, 368 Death and eba- 
neter, 377. 

Eunus (Gvime), made King 
by insurgents of Sicily, 407, 
408 Death, 409, 

Evondcr, lO hepooi of set- 
tlement on PalaUne, 19 


F. 

Fabil, their seven Consnl- 
slilps, 88. Fabil and Velcn- 
tines, 88, 89 Etruscan con- 
nexions, 316, 

Fablns Butco, Q, emhasiy 
abontSagunturo, 228. Dic- 
tator, fills up Senate, syr 

Fahius Plctor, C, first Boman 
painter, 31G. . 

Fablus Pictor, Q., consults 
Oracle at Delphi, 248 First 
prose-writer at Borne, 315 

Fablns Maximus, Q ^ulli- 
atius), chief In ind SamnitG 
IVar, 156 Quarrel with 
14ipiriua Cursor, 137. De- 
feated at Ijautulic, j6o, 
Coiniucrs Vuisinians, rot. 
Consul, i6s Censor with 
Decius , Beforms, 174. 

Fahius Maximus, Q (Cuncta- 
tor). Dictator, 241-243. 
Chief and " Shield of Homo” 
afterCaon!c,254. Overrules 
Consular Elections, 255. 
legato to Son, 257 Be- 
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FACTUS. GAULS. GUACCHUS. 

corors Tarontum, 2G9. Op- Foreigners, not regarded as Alia, ng. Occupation 

poses Scipio, 285. Dcatl], having any rights, Rome, uo, <7. Falsene 

*29. Fortwna JAiitchns and Tmlts, of Homan legend, 12 

Fihlus JIttximus, Q.^ (Alio- Temples of, 85. 2nd ond 3rd Invasions, 12 

broglcus), successes in Gaul, Pratres AmrUles, who, 312. Senoniam on coast of Un 

455* , Frcedmen, lake place of brla, 164. 3n 3rd Samnii 

Faorateria, 154. clients, lor. Confined to 4 War, 166, sq. Aid Ktrm 

FahriciusLuscInus,C.,Con^il, City Tribes, 171. Distri- cans, i8r. Annihilated, rSi 

defeats Lucanians, t82. His buted by App. Claudius Bofans defeated, tO, Wa 

embassy to Pyrrhus, 189. Caicus. 172. Again thrown of 225 b.c., 225. Victor; 

FamUies at Rome, what, 35. Into 4, 174. Place and In- of Telamon, 16. Conques 

Fannius Stralx), C., Consul, fiuence, 310' of Insubrians, fb. Bun 

448. Speaks against bis Fregclia;, taken by Saniuites, Delphi and settle in Asii 

patron, C. Gracchus, 449. 141, Roman Colony, 134. Minor, 323. First assauli 

/'hnum VoUumnfFi meeting- Reestablished, r6i. Taken mjon Gauis of Southern 

place of Etruscans, III. by Pyrrhus, 189. Revolts, France, 378, Movement 

/■'asti. See Calendar. 445. Treatment by Opl- in Tribes on Rhone, 564 

Father, power ofi 311. .tnius,ib. Casar's goveniroent of, to. 

Favoniua, M., at Pliarsalia, Frenlnnians, 11, 140. Allies His campaigns in Gaul, 
59!. Devotion to Pompey, of Rome, 162. 577. Franchise 

593* Fucine liakc, 69. to 'IVanspadane Gauls, 586, 

Fescennfne verses, 313* Fulvia, vengeance on Cicero, 603, 

Petioles^ li. 621. Excites war against Gaurus,Mount,Batt!eof, 142. 

Fidensi destroj'ed, in. Octavlan, 629. Death, 630. Gellius Egnatius, ijamnue 

Fimbria, C. Flavius, active in Fulvlus Flaccus, M., friend of Chief, x66. 

massacre of Marius, 499, Ti. Gracchus, 433. Consul, Gelon of Syracuse, 82. 

506. Murders Valerius bill for enfranchising Ita: what, 35- 'Ibcirspc- 

Flaccns and leads army into lians, 443. Sent to Mas- cial sacred rites, 88, 120. 

Asia, 506. Suicide, 508. silia, to. Tribune with 0. Genlblus conquered, 370. 

Financial measures in 2nd Gracchus, 448. Excites Gentiles, who, 35. 

Punic ^ya^, 266, sg. Gracchus to resist, 451. Geuucius attacks the Patri- 

Flamens, 25, 34. Death, 462. clans, 79. Murdered, tb. 

Flaminius, G„ Agrarian Law, FuMus Flaccus, Q., one of Gisgo, seized by Mercenaries, 
224. Invades Insubrian Fabian party in 2Ud Punic 221. 

Territory, 225. Contempt War, 254. Blockades Capua, Glabrio, TiPAciUiis, defeats 

of Senate, t'b. Character, 261. Punlsbmcntof theCa- Antioebus at Thermepyl.u, 

239. Defeated and slain at piions, 263. Dictator, 268. 343. Prevented by Fiam I- 

Trasimene, 241. FulviusNobilior, M., besieges ninus from crushing ASto- 

Flamininus, T, ASdileshlp, Ambracia, 347. ConsuUn Hans, 344, 

3 30. Consul at thirty, 3J2. Spain, 381. ’ Gladiators, Waroftbc, 531, zq. 

Commands in 2nd ilacc- Furculic Caudinu*, 158. Dc- Giodius ITispdnus, 147. 
douian War, t'b. Defeats fcatof Romans, 158-160. Glaucia, C. Servilius, Tjxw, 
Philip, 333. Pacifies Epirus, Furius Bibaefilus, Poet, 652, 474. Pnetor, 47K Stands 

lb. Seizes Anticyra and for Consulship, 478. Death 

besieges Elatola, ib. Brings . ib, 

over Achaean League, 16, Golossa, Joins Romdns, 394. 

Interview with PUlUp, ib. Gabinius, Au., author of Law Gracchus, Ti. Semprouius, 
2nd campaign, 334. Battle toinvcRtPompey withpow- Consul, 251. Enlists slaves 

of Cynoscepbalaj, 335. Of- er over Mediterranean, 542. (rotoncs), 255. 'Defeats 

fers terms to Philip, 336- Restores Ptolemy Auletes, ' Hanno, and enfranchises 

Proclaims UbertyofGrcece, 580* Death, 597. volones, 256. Death, 261. 

t^. Meseage to Antlocbiis, Gnlafians, who, 322, 347* Gracchus, Ti. Sempronius, son 
337. I^ads Acha?atis Conquest of, 347. of last, pacifleationof Spain, 

against Xabis, ib. Policy Galba,l\SuIpicius, commands 353. Reduces Sardinia, 16. 

In Greece, 338. Triumph, in ist Macedonian War, . Inte^ses for Scipio, 361. 

339. Saves .fitolians, 344, 328. In 2nd, 310. Ill buc- Fandly, 427. 

347. Demands surrender of cess, 332. Gracchus, Ti. Semprouius, son 

Hannibal, 361. Galba, Serg., treatment of the of last, at Carthage, 39&. 

Fiamininus, L., commands laisHanlans, 381. Qurcstor in Spain, 399- 

fleet, 332. Operations in GnllJecians (Gallicians), 351. Early life, 427. Struck by. 

Greece, 333. Profligate Gallia Braccata and Togata, deflation of Etruria, 428. 

crueltv, 357. Punished by 224, Tribune, ib. Reforms 

Cato, 3G2. Gaul, Cisalpine, 7. Irriga- thwarted by Octavius, 430. 

Flavius, Cn., agent of App. lion of, fb. Carried, 411. Appropriates 

Claudius Cajctis, 173. Gauls, burn Rome, 116, sq. wealth of Atlalus to new 

Famus unciariinn, io\. Se- Of Gaelic race, 118. Pliy- Landholders, ib. 'Decline ol 

miunciariiivi, 133. Into- sical characteristics, tb. l.e- popularity, 432. Seeks 2nd 

rest abolished, 143 gendary History of Inva- Tribunate, tb. Murdered, 

' slon, 118, sq. Victory of 433. Character, 414. 
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QRACCHUS 

Gracchus, C Scmpronlus, re- 
turns from Spam, 4;4. Tri- 
umvir for executing Agra- 
rian Law, 4;i,43S Qiues- 
tor in Sardinia, 442 De- 
tained two years, Pro- 
secuted for leaving, 444 
Tribune, lb First measures 
\bidlcti\e,445 I^igislatlon 
445, sq Purposes and F>c- 
EUlts contrasted, 447 Be- 
£lccted Tribune, 448 Pro- 
poses to enfrondiiEe Italian 
Allies, tb Plans for colon- 
iaation,449 OutbidbyDru- 
sus, lb Plants colony at 
Cartilage, ib Tumnlt In 
CapitoC45o War declared 
against Gracchus, lb night 
and death, 451 

Grecia Magna, 12 Its cities 
win Pyrrhus, i83 , and 
Hannibal, 26} 

Greece, Commission of Three 
sent to examine Laws, 9) 
I^rly intercourse between 
Greece and Home, 177 
Grecian Colonies In Italy 
and Sicily, ib Their decay, 
178 Bomans admitted to 
Isthmiau Games, 224. All 
Greece submits to Flamlnl 
nas,}36 Liberty proclaim- 
ed at Isthmian Games, tb 
A Boman province, 387. 


lltcmns, 36b 

Hamllcar Barca, emplo} ed In 
latter part of 1st Punic 
War, 216, tg Befuses to 
lay down arms, 218 Com- 
mands against Mercenaries, 
221 Indignation against 
Borne, 222 Commands in 
Spain, tb Career In Spain, 
226, ig Death, 227 

Hamilcar Phamaias deserts 
to Sciplo, 395 

Hannibal goes to Spain at the 
ago of 9 years, 226 Oath, 
lb Takes command at 
death of Hasdmbal, 227 
Conquest in Spain, 228 
Besieges Saguntum, tb 
Quabties for command, 229 
Lxpedilion against Italy, 
232. Turns Pyrenees, 233, 
Cro-scs Blione, 234. Passes 
Alps, 236, sg Defeats Bo- 
man cm airy, 237 Wins 
Battle of IVcbia, 238 IFins 
Battle of Trasimene, 240 
Jn Campania, 242 Winters 
in Apuiln, 243 At Cmnw, 
246 Declines to march 


HISTORIAKS I 

248 Beceived at Capua, 

249 Bepulsed by Marcel- 
Ins at ^oIa, 250 Takes 
Casillnum, tb Wtnters at 
Capua, ib. Camp on Mt 
Tifata, 254 TOntera atj 
ArpI, 2SS Takes Tnren- 
tnm, 26a March on Borne, 
262, tg Puts np shops in 
Forum to sale, 263 Beiires 
into Bruttii, tb Saying 
over body afMarcellus,27o 
Learns death of Hnsdrnbal, 
275 Ordered home, 288 
lands at Leptis, 289 Meets 
Scipio at Zama, tb Defeat, 
293 Compels Carthagini- 
ans to make peace, 291 
Iteforms, 341 Compelled 
to leave Carthage, tb Be- 
sorta to Antlochiis, ib Ad- 
vice frustrated, 342 Opi- 
nion on invasion of Greece, 
343 Flight after battle of 
Magnesia, and Death, 3bi 

Hnsdrnbal succeeds Hamilcar 
in Spain, 227 Treaty with 
Borne, tb Assassinated, tb 
Hasdruhal (brother of Han- 
nibal), commands in Spain, 
233 Attacked by Sdpios, 
250 Prepares to march 
into Italy, 271 Winters m 
Gaul, tb. Crosses Alps, 
272 Meets Bomans in 
Umbria, 274 Betreats, tb 
Defeat and death, 275 
Hasdruhal (son of Glsgo), 
deals with Syphax, 282 
Army cut off by Sdplo, 287 
Opposes Hannibal, 291. 
Hasdrubal, Commandant of 
Carthaginians, 395 Bar- 
hanty, 396 Submits to 
Sciplo, 397 
Hatldti, who, 148 
Helmantlce, taken, 228 
Heraclea, Battle of, 187 
Hiraclides, 329 
Uerdonla, Boman army cut 
olf tliere, 261 
Hereditary succession, 32 
Herennins, adt ice after battle 
of Fnrculic Caudiiiai, 159 
Hemld, 69, 89 
Hiero I, of Syracuse, 179 
Hiero II , 179, 205 Attacks 
Mamertiues, 205 Defeated, 
20& Alhonce with Borne, 
208 Picture of battle of 
Messaiia, 316 
Hieronymus, son of Hiero II 
assassinate, 257 
HlppocrStes See Epunidet, 
Hirtius, An . acts against An- 
tony, bib Consul, bi7 De- 
feats Antony near Mntma, 
bi8 KUled, ib 


ITALIAN. 

315 Before Gracchi, 424. 
After Gracchi, 645 
History of Borne, extent of, i 
Horatii and Curiatil, 28 
Horatlns BarbStus, M , (Ton- 
se,99 

Horatius Codes, 55. 

Horatius, M , 54. 

Horatius Flaccus, Q, Poet, 
a Tribune at Philippi, 824. 
Account of, b53. sg 
Hortenslon laiws, 17b 
Hortensius, Q, promotes Ci- 
cero's recall, 571 His Ora- 
tory, b43 

Husteid and wife, 

Hyreanns, 545 


lapjfdes, 439 

Icilion Law, for dividing the 


ujwn Borne, 247 Cmclty, 1 Historians, Roman, earliest, 


Aventine, 93 
Ilia See Suma 
Illyrians, 222 War to died, 
piracy, 223 Conquered by 
Philip V, 329 'fieatwith 
Perseus, 370 (Tunquered 
by Anldus, tb Illyria a 
Roman Province, 388 
Inteta, what, 93 
Insttbnan Gauls conquered, 
225. Welcome Hannibal, 
237 Subdued, 349 
Interamna, Colony, ibi 
Intercession of Tribunes, 76, 
19 

Interest See Fccnris 
Interrlga, Interrtgnxm, 24 
Ipsns, Battle of, 321. 

Jtola sacin, 177 
Isthmian Games, Romans ad- 
mitted there, 224 
Istrians, reduced by Mareel- 
1ns, 353 
Italioles, 178 

Italian Allies, 2ot Service 
required of them, 30b Dis- 
like Agrarian Law of Grac- 
chus, 439 Take Scinio for 
leader, 437,439 (Jrdered 
toqmtBome,442. Fulvian 
Law of Franchise, 443 C 
Gracchus takes up their 
cause, 448 Amin disap- 
pointed, 449 Lneouraged 
by Marius and SaUirninns, 
477 Attempt of Drnsus 
to enfrandiise, 481 Exas- 
peration increased by Va- 
nan Law, 483 Bodal War, 
tb Measures token by 
Italian^ 484 Franchise 
granted in part, 485 Bit- 
terness of Contest, 48b 
Eight allied Nations re- 
duced to Four, 488 Total 
losses in war, ib Flotian 
andPapirlanlAw,tb New 
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iT.u.r. 

Gtizrnf <-nrolk<l In Trn 
Trll>r^ 

Into nllTrlfKibySulplriu*, 

? 7i,' Troritf. r cornm.in'l 
rt'm SylLi to Marins 
Clhna tb-m, 

r.CTiOMS lljrt S^Klal War, 
iV/. I)ejv)pti(atl»‘n of Italy, 
52J. cojujltb.n 

ftflpf Civil Wary, 

Italy, cxl# fit. ?. (Ir'^'rajiliy, 
2«R. UriltM iitily xiwU-r 
HonH’,9. N’ams lo. Urnli.s 
10, 10, Six Kallona of, lo. 
Snl)Jrclr<l tollomr, i0, tq, 
(jovvnuur'jit an/J 
19:, 201. StaLimy of Jb)- 
man pystcrn, 201, Sontbcni 
Italy tavonrs Hannibal, 2^9. 


J. 

Jnnlcnium fortifirtl. ji, 

Jnntisjy. J'flriiiinnflJ^rtnna, 
83 . Tomi»l‘? clos'jt! aft^r 
iRt I^mlc War, 222. Hy 
OcLivIan, 618. 

Jerusalem taken, y^y. 

Jews rise np^lnstSvrlan.s ar^’ 
re<luw-<l, 178. 3\'ar njj.ilnst 
Antbxlm.% tV. Affection 
for C»’iar, 598. Antony 
makes Hcrorl Un?. 6;y. 

Julia defeats Curio, 587. 
Stmnj^e ileaili, 599. 

Judltcs or Jur5Tncn,bov.'fur* 
nisliod, 4^0. AlUinpt of 
Crplo to restore power to 
Senate, 4-4. Ikirity testM 
hy rcmarKAhlc TrhiU, 48?. 
Attempt of I)nijTis etoppcil 
by bU murder, 482. Ju*H- 
chi powfT n^siorcd to S-:* 
jule by Sylla, 424. Abn<o 
of, 514. Aurcllan 3 .fiw fur 
Tefrmnln:; tbc courts, ib. 

Jupurtlua, 45O. Unix's S*'- 
iiatorji, lb. 1 ‘nta Adherbal 
to d^atli, 457. Onnfs lo 
Home tinder Safe C<tndoct, 
lb. Driven lo erlrcmiUes 
by Sletclbi'?, 459. Mhs to 
MauritanU,4Go, 462. Given 
up by Itocclius, 462. 311 * 
Forable end, 46J. 

July, QuInllUs, 6 ^j, 61 y. 

Jupiter iMtiarxt, 17,68. /V- 
rtlriitr, 20. SUitor^ 21. 

Jura; MC ItioliU. Jux Aa- 
fu‘; see iMtiniUu. 

Jurfi'ftum, 491. 


K. 


Klnps, their Ilislorr, 62. 
Knighte : too 


hv.vwvs. 


t, 

I^abTrlu*, Dee., 3 Ilfn'‘ 5 of, 643 . 
Ills clb;*rae/*, ih, 

f.nbt“nti.s, T., Joins I’ompey, 
58 b J'lb'S to Africa, 597. 
Kscijy H to Kpiln, 50,601. 
J^eatb, 602. 

I.Ablcnus. fl'artbTots), Gc» 
of I'.irtMans, 6:9. 
Ovf.rTnns Aula Minor, ib, 
Jh fmli'«l and slain, 6;i. 

I/T‘]lu», C., friend cf Sclplo 
Afrf-.inws, 2?4. . Di-.tfw 
fxdnle'l of c»mimar,d in 
l^yrja. 545. I>^tnrrs Ha- 
rriitU n!id CrttDona, ^49 

Li lini. C.. t'/u of com* 
inanda n*»'t ai Ctrtlia^re, 
yyb. VoTCfs bh way Into 
town. m-. Conduct oftor 
death of i I. Graccljui. 426. 

I.anguaqe, I/itln.how b;nn«l. 
12,14. Condition at clo*^: 
of i*t 1 ‘untc War, 212, 
Corrupted hy Greek, ;i j. 

Ijilin CfdcnKs, orij»In, 199. 
^’uf^be^, Po Iliglits, 200. 
'rwcive nfus-i to furnbh 
poldlcff, 269. I^inlsbeil, 
285. 

Laiinttnf or Jus wb.it, 
200. extended to Gaals of 
Hair, 433. 

lyvtinx. orfdn. if. Of AHia. 
conquered, 29. OfS^'a-coast, 
conquered, ji. Saljects of 
Ib/me after I,atln War, 151, 
Ijntln Cr/mmimIHe5, rb. 

Lntin I/tague, 89. llrck^n 
uj», l}(t. Again formed, 

1 17. Agalnlcoken after 1st 
Sunnite Wttr,l46,i9. War, 
147-150. 

l,ntiQm.€arIyinl»abitants and 
Uangujge, ij, 14. i^ttle* 
mcnl after I^itln War, 15a, 


tq. 

T^ut&la*. J*a55 of, 141, Do* 
mans dcfcatrni there, iCo. 

Haw. f tudy of, at Doaic, 424. 

Jjfgditi CVwanV, v.ho, 642. 

l/.'geiids, Koinan, nature of, 
59. sq. Cluonge unicr I’d- 
iri-lans, 6y. 

ly-gion of JfomuIu«. 2 ;. 

Hntnius 3 I.ConieHus(Sura), 
^tllinarian, 554. Dc.iUi, 
55^- 

Lcn tfilux, V, Corn. (Spfnlhcr), 
Consul, jirtimoics Cicero’s 
recall, 572. Orib-nd to fe* 
store Ptolemy Auletes, 572. 
I’reieD>-1i>«s at Jqjars^b, 
591. 

H oiiilni taken. 258, 

ly.jdd'i*, M. Ajnilluf. rcraoTi* 


DL'Cin.VD. 

tUnUr. wiUi I'/dllp, jjo. 
^Krnilhn Ib-ad, 25a. 
Ixj'Mn*. 3 f. .d>nljiu«, Conn'iI 

agaln*t SrlLi’e svjll, 52?. 

jM'r»-nt nfi-J ih.itli, 529. 
Ixpidus, M. A^niHu'*, K-n of 
last, Pra-ff^ttis Urii'h, y^b. 
Xatnrs Ca;'.ar DIcLifi.r, ib 
(b^rnniands tr<xj;rt during 
CxKAt* n nit;rd’T, 612. Go* 
vtnior of N.arlx'n»-?^ Gaul, 
6 i 3 . J^dris Antony, ^19. 
'i'tiumvir, (ho. IltjVr of 
Africa, 6x8, 620. Joins in 
avarogalml^^xt.lV'Tnjjeittf. 
6;j, Trlumvirafc.ib. 
l.er JuriliUt, 294, 
f.ifjn’iitii, loi. 

[.Ibrarj*, first iriblic, 654. 
Mhva, pri/vinco of, 298. 
Llcfnhn Ilogilh-ns, 12% Ob- 
J'-cty 127. Ofpo-Itlc/n of 
J*atrlchrL<, 123 . Carried, 
129- Kvaiiion of Agrarian 
1 jiv.% i; 2» I>r^vve»l by 
i Ti. Graechns, 428. 

Llfintm Msfxr, (i, 646. « 

Llrnriu*, Q., conspirator 
f.ealn’:’, Caf.ir, 6 o 3 . 
l.lgurians, wan with, J49. In 
Gaul. 278. . 

JJIylvrum, Ix-slr-cri^d by J’yr- 
rhiK, 191, Taken by Ho- 
mans, 2i7,ry. 

IJvla, taken from ber bus- 
land by Octavj'an, 624* 
J^fsdus AndrcnfcD*, 3 H first 
dmmatlst at Ibone, jth 
Livies, M., comma-ndant at 
Tarenlnm, 256. Surprised 
}/r IhnuUa]^ iCr, 

LIvius Sillnutor, M., Conml, 
cluxcn Mxond time to ep* 
poco Ha*drulnl, 272. Sta* 
tinned at Siia Gallira, 2*J. 
O'mmantU at IhlGe of 3 ir- 
tanru», 274. Triumidi, 276, 
I/an, voluiJtary, in 2nd l*unic 
M’ar, 267. I'.qalJ, 285. 
liOcri, in ilagna Graxia. juinx 
Pyrrhus i 83 . Taken Ity 
Homans 191, rmbtis.192. 

Tjy'uplUc*, ''ho, 29 - 
Luc.a (Lti'.caJ, Colony, 250. 
Lucanians, ir, 141. Take 
jxari In 2nd Samnlte War, 
156. Attack Thurii. i8t. 
Ilomc declares war against 
them, i8r. .Submit, 195. 
Join Hannibal. 249. 

LucCros. vrbo, 22 * Inf‘>rii'r 
p'rfsitlon, 22. Ifflbod by 
Tarqniniux I*ri«cnH, 24- • 
T,uccri.a, <lcfi* «i Hannibal, 241. 

. LuciHus C., S.atirist, 422. 

; Lucroth, I’ajx' of. 51. 
LucTtUiwCaru>,T.,lV.t, 647. 

rq. ; comp. 41B. 

Lucrine Lake, C.v^ar’s Plan 
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Octavia, sislM 
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Octavius, ■ ® •;^{Ti.Graixlius, 

Octavius, M. C born, 

|piSSi.«S; 

ausiuin, et’l^ Cbatorie" 

00550^8 4411'. g_ pe- 

of Senate, oto- jf„t,na, 

feats /-Jl^aLin to escape, 
6 ,8. Suffers mu' cfocro. 
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omus 

rrtfeculed, but acquitted, 
45J. IW to death, 458 
Oppins, Tribune, his sump- 
tuary Lavi for Women, 251 
ntatory,atIlome,4l4 Pecay 
under the Emperors, &4J 
Orestes, M Aurelius, 585, 
Oricum occupied, 226 
Ostia built tiy Anens, }i 
Otacillns, Crassus T., twice 
relUsed Consulship, 255, 
266 

Oxjbians, 588, 

P. 

PocBms, overruns Fhoenlcla, 
629 Dereated 6ji 
Pacuvlns Calarlus, 249 
Pacmius, M , Poet, 421 
PagSnSUa, Fcstiiul of, 25 
PSgi, what, 25 

Painting, Its rise at Itome, 

Pali^SIis See Xeapoht 
Pan^us, Mount, goldmines 
there, 564 

Panormns taken by Romans, 
215 Battle of, 215 
Pansa, C Vibius, Consul wlQi 
Hlrtius,6i7 Surprised and 
mortally wounded by An- 
tony, 618 

Paplnus Cursor, M , 156 
Quarrel with Q Fabias,i5l 
Consul, 159 

Paplrius Cursor, L , 167 Sets 
up Snn-dial at Rome, 517 
Parma, colony there, 330 
ParthSnBpd. See A’eapolis 
Parthlans, 576 Defeat Cras- 
sus, 577 Defeated by Cas- 
sius, to Cicsar's designs 
against, 607 Otermniuiia 
Mllior and Phcenicla, 629 
Driven back by Yentldius, 
6}t Antony’s fiultless 
campaigns, ib 

Pastures of Samnite moun- 
tains, 140 

Patra CotiscnpU, who, 5} 
Patra, PatruM, 35 Po- 
tnsMinorum Gentium,}'] 
Patricians, 35 Gentes, 35, 
Resided chiefly In City, 71 
Absolute after expuUion of 
rarquins,72 Anexclusiie 
caste, 72, sq Decrease of, 
293 Ihefr quarters at 
Rome, 308 

Patrons and Clients, 22, 34 
Peealium, what, 309 
Pedius, Q , nephew of CUcsar, 
629 Joins Octatlan in 
atengmg him, tO Death, 
620 

Pelagonla, 372 

Pelosgian Tribes in Italy, ro 
At Rome, 16 


PIIIMP. 

Pellgnians, 11, 140, 162 
Pella, 372 

Peniius, M Junius, bis Alien 
law, 442 
Pcntriaiis, 140 

People of the cit) . as opposed , 
to Rural Populatloii, 414 
Meaning of a "popular 
man ” at Rome, 415 
Pcigiiinus, 322 Roman l*™- 
vince, 455, 5ot 

Petpcrn'i, M , 529 Joins 
Sertorins in Sp.aln, 530 
Murders bis chief, 531. 
Taken by Pompej , 16 
Perseus, son of Philip V, 
c\cltcs father s Jealousy 
agiliist Denictriiis, } 6 s 
31c.isnres, 367 Deceit cd 
by Pliilippua, 368 Forces, 
lb Defeats Crassus in Tbes 
sal}, lb Foils Mancinus, 
369 Retreats to Pyilno, 
lb Prepares lines on Lnl- 
peus to receive Paullns, 370 
Falls hack to irydna, ib 
Defeated 371 End, 374 
Periisla, War of, excited by 
Fulvia, 629 

Petrelus, M , defeats Catiline, 
557. Defeated by Ciesar In 
Spain, 58 'i Ills dcatli, 599 
Peucetians, 10 

Phalanx, compared with Le- 
gion, 187 AtCynosccphalo!, 
334. Of Amlochus, 345 
Of Perseus, 368. 

Pbarnaces, rcliels, 546 Sub- 
dued by Ctesar at Zela, 
598 

Pliursalio, Hattie of, 591, rq 
Philip V., King of Mqccdon, 
letters to Hannibal Inter- 
cepted, 252, 257 'freaty 
with Hannibal, fb Sacks 
T hermon, 325 Makes 
Demetrius minister, 326 
Treaty with Hannibal, ib 
Activity, 328 Bums Ther- 
moii, 329 Terminates rst 
Maceduiilon War,ab As- 
sists Hannibal at Zama, ib 
Agrees to partition Egypt 
with Antiodius, ib In- 
vades Asia Minor, 330 
Answer to JEmillus, ib 
Reduces '1 brace, 331 De- 
stroys suburbs of Athiiis, 
ib Folls6aIba,332 Driien 
from pass of Aobs by Fla- 
mlniiius,ib inten lew with 
Flamininiis, 313 Def uted 
at Cynoscephala!, 335 
Makes peace, 336 Takes 
part bgainst Aintiochus, 34), 
345 Sends his son Deme- 
trius to Rome, 365 Orders 
his death, 366 Remorse 
and death, tb 


I PLLMtMOS 

i niilippi, position of armies, 

I 624, so First Battle, 625, 
Second llittle, 626 
I Pbiiippus, Q Morcliis, name, 

‘ 368 Dccciiea Perseus, lb 

Commands against Perseus, 
369 Forces I’Uss ofT empv 
but retires, ib 

Phlllppus, L Miirchis, leader 
of seniitorial party , aSi 
Pliiloiiccnicn commands tlio 
Acuman cai ally at Scllasia, 
324 Chief of Adimaii 
League, 329 Recommends 
ncntrollty, 31; Dcilh,376 
Philosophers, Greek, banishci! 
from Rome, 379 Lmh issy 
of Athenian Philosophers to 
Rome, 380 

Phllosoyhv nt Rome, 657. sq 
Phrailtes, forms alliance w itb 
Pnmpcy, 544 

Piccnians, ri, 139 Submit to 
Rome, 296 
Picentincs, who, 196 
Picus, a Latin god, 18 
Piitas, what, 16, fir 
Pirmtus taken by iSylla, 505 
Pirates See Cihcian 
Piso, L Calpiimlns (Fmgi), 
Ijuw for Law Courts, 446. 
Piso, friend ofOitlline, 550 
Piso, L Ciilpnrnius, fatlicMit 
law of Ca'sar, 566 
Placentia. Colony, 226, 234 
Itciieopicd by i,a>lius, 349 
Plnncus, I, Munatius, &18 
Discontented with Octa- 
vlaii, 629 

Plautus, '1 Haccius, Comic 
Poet, 419, 420 

Plebeians, 35 Admitted tc 
power by Scrims rullius 
39, sq Misery after ex- 
pulsion of Tarquiiis, 71, sq 
Obtain Tribune, aiiddullles, 
76 Elect their own Tri- 
bunes, 80 Admitted to 
Decemi irate, 94 Inter- 
marry with Patricians, 105 
Admitted to Military Trl 
bnnate, to6 To Qiiwstor- 
ship and Senate, 107 Con- 
sulate claimed for them, 
104, 227, sq Obtaincal, 129 
Admitted to both Consul- 
ships, 233 To Dictatorsiiip, 
2 34 To one Censorship, 
ib. To Angurate and Pon- 
tiHcate, 170 Quarters at 
Rome, 308 Land allotted 
to, lb 

PUhi-sdla, obtain force ol 
Law by Vnlcrio-Horatian 
Ijiiv, loo By Publilian 
Uaw, 250 

Ptebs or Plibes See Popitlus 
Pleminius, Q, his excesses 
iiiiputed to Sciplo 285 

■V.. V 
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ri.i:i;nATus. 

J'lpurntua, Jolnt» Konmns in 
SMfl Mnoe»lon!nn Wnr, jj». 
Po, pH cinh.irtkincnt-H, 6 , 
i’ultfn. C. fonjids fir^t 

juibHc liihrarj*, 6o^. Jb'sl* 
tnics between AiPony rtinl 
S*Mmtc, 618. Iniorccitca fur 
VlrKli. 628. Discfuilcnlcd 
wIiIj Ocluvian, 029. 
Polyiilns bent to Homo, j'jO. 
Krlciid of Sciplu the yoiinK- 
. or, J82. Oblnlns Invoiir- 
nble tcnnfi for Greece, jB?. 
y’owm'n'MW.Vhnt, 19, 
i'ornpeinns, riilly nUor i'lmr- 
nalin, 59^1. Hefcntcdnt'rijfip* 
bus, 590, In Siulfi, 

601. iJon«;tci.i nt ^funda, 1 

i’ 6 . I 

Pon^polu?, Q., commands in 1 
Spain, 399. 

Poinpclns StrnlK), Cn., C<insul 
in Social Wnr, 485, ^87, sf). 
\j(iv: for cnfmncblsln;; 
Tronspadano Ginila, 488. 
IVocoiibiil In Apulia, 40O. 
S'.’rit for by Senate to nilso 
Slope or Kome, 497. Do- 
fen is tbo encinS*. 49P. 
Death, fb, 

Pompclus ?kfaCT«s,Cn.,sof!of 
hist, J(*Ins Syllrt, 512 De- 
feats iMarians, 5: j. Saluted 
Impor.itor, iO, Succcbses 
in iUily, Sicily, and Africa. 
520, 525, lleccivcs name 
of ISIngnus, 525, Kxtortb 
Trinmpii from Sylla, th. 
Sent ng^Unst Sortoriua, 510, 
tq. Cuts off remnant of llio 
plndiatorb, $)). J'opular- 
lly, lb. Consul with Cras« 
sus, 534. Ilcfonna, OzO, 
CoinmniuLs against I’iratojj, 
54 j. Supersedes Lucullus, 
544. Defeats Mlthrldatcs, 
it. Receives submlssioti of 
Tigrancs, xb. .Conquers 
Syria and .fudayi, 545. Ke- 
turns to Ponlus, 54O. Re- 
gulales l^tst, xb. Rctunis 
toTtaly,56o. Triumph, 561. 
Coldness to Cicero, 560. 
Triumvirate with Ca;sar 
nnil Crnssus, 562. Marries 
Julia, 5f»4. Ambiguous ctm- 
duct, 465. Permits exile of 
Clrero, 567. Promotes bis 
recall, 57t. Visits Ctusar at 
Lucca, 571, 574. Consul 
•with (Vassus, 574. Obtains 
ovemment of Spain, xb. 
ulia dies, 575. Triumvi- 
rate dissolved, 577. Solo 
Consul, 579. Political proS' 
pects, 580. TiCaves Rome, 
584. I,cavcs Italy, 585. 
Estimate of his conduct, 
587. Occupies Djrrbacbl- 


I'lt.LTO!:. 

um, 583 , Endeavours to 
separnto Ca’wr from An- 
tony, 593. lolls Ca^ar’s 
nttempt to Mockndc him, 
(fi. Defeated nt Piiar?alla, 
592. Kiigiit to Eitj'pt ntul 
mnnier, 593. Character, 
594 - 

Ptunj»einH, Cn., eldest son of 
Pompey, 599. Kvap's to 
Africa, 597, Tljefjce to 
Sjjain, 60!, Ills end, fo2, 
I’ompeJu.H, .Se.rl.,yoin)ger son 
of l*om3>eynt f,esb^, dur- 
ing Civil War, 593, Ivs- 
capes to North of Spain, 
602. Master of that dis- 
trict, 6ie. Takes i)OSHes- 
sioii of Sicily and forms 
|wi\verful Navy, 623. In 
vain nlUcked by Ociavinn, 
tb. l.,eagucd with Antony 
against OcLivlan, 629. Re- 
trayed by Antony, 630. 
Cuts off CitTji-supplies from 
I Italy, xb. Received as 
partner of Trhmjvirs, ib. 
Again betrayed. 631. De- 
feated by Agrlpj).!, 632. 
Death, 633, 

I’mif jr, 55. 

/’oa/f/Tcer. 24. Nnndx’r, 34. 

Increased to Nine, 170. 
Pontine Marshes, Ca’sar's 
Plan for draining, 603. 
Pontius, C., leader In 2nd 
Samnltc Wnr, victory in 
the 3rd War, and death, 
168. 

Pontius, C., of Tclesla, com- 
mands Samnites, 516. 
ropllllns loenas, C., dictation 
to Antlochiis, 37C, 
P^pUftlgOt what, 135. 
rOpitlSs, what, 22. 34, 39, 41, 
too. 

Porcius, Ltcca, P., 102. 
Porsenna, invasion of Rome, 
55. Real facts, C7. 
PottaiOrts, who, 429. 
PozlUmfnxum, wimt, 401. 
Postumlus. L., his embassy 
to Tarenlum, i8j. 

Postumlus Ucglllcnsls, 51 ., 
stoned to dcati), 109. 
Postumius Tubertus, A., 108. 
Prr^^ctura Awwo/ur, 108. See 
I*r^€clurcs. 

Prrcnesld, 69. Independence, 
136. How treated after 
lottln War, lyr. Head- 
quarters of young Sfnriuf, 
514. Taken by OtcUa, 517, 
5 * 9 - 

Pncrorf^ilta, Sec Centuna, 
Pnetof, name given origin- 
ally to Consuls, 52. 99. 
New Patrician magistracy, 
129. Age of, 294. Prje- 


rvnniius. 

tors at dose of Punic Wars. 

294. 

/’/YrrunVnffo, tvhat, 551. 
Prefectures, 197, 198. 
PrincepH Sennins, title oi 
Ocliivinn, b-p. 

Pnnrfpfi, wlio, *48. 
Privcnmni, struggle ogainst 
Rmno, 154. 

wlial, 102. 

Procoamlj'hip, Instltuiloh of, 
155. Purposes and advan- 
tages, 206. 

ProlfUirit, who, 40. 
Promontoriurn Kenna-um, 
2tl. 

l*roHcriptlon ofSj'Ila, 510. Hr. 
tllffcrcnce from the 3 ias>a- 
cres (»f Marius, $00. 
Provence, origin of name, 456. 
iTovIncc.H, 303. Sicilj' lirst 
Province, 303. Taxation 
of, 305, )o6. Mode of Al- 
lotment of, 447. Under 
Empire, 642. 

Prorocfire, dlffcronl from A/v 
p€l 1 nr€, J02. 

rnj.das harbours I/annlbal, 
iOi, Congratulates Senate 
oftcr P^'dna, 377, 

Ptolemy SOtcr, 32/. 

2 *toIoniy Phllndo^phus, ttIMed 
with Rome, I9f,32r. 
Ptolemy Epiphancs, under 
protection of Kome, 321. 
Ptolemy Ccraunus aids Pyr- 
rhus, i8f>. Slain, 190, 322. 
Ptolemy AulCtos, expelled, 

572. Splnlhcr onlcred to 
restore him ??ot by force, 

573. Restored by Gabl- 
nius, 581*, 593. 

Pubilcunl, wlio,'jo6. 

Pnblic lomd. See Agtr Pub- 
liens. 

Public Opinion, almost pow- 
erless at Rome, 417. 
Publilius Philo, Q., his Law. 
•.150. Engaged in 2n<l Sam- 
nlte ^Var, 156. Consul, 159. 
Pubilllus V'oiero, loiwrespect- 
Ing election of Tribunes, 80. 
Pudkltia Patricia and Pie- 
beta, 170. 

PuUurli, who, 167, 215. 

Punic Wars. First, origin of, 
205. Clmractcrof, 207. 1st 
' Period, 207-210. 2nd. 210- 
215. 3rd. 215-219. 

Second Punic War, ist 
Period, 231-252. 2nd. 253* 
264. 3rd. 265-276. 4lh. 

277-291- 

Thin! Punic V.'tr, 3891^7- 
Pydna, Battle of, 371. 

P;jTrhU3 invited to Italy by 
Tarentines, 184. Lands at 
Tarentum, 186.’ Defcatt 
Lrovinus, 187. Propo'ic^ 
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chus. 
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f*’rvlcr«'ft to C.\'.uh:«. 
iTa'ii'r, 479. SpIciHhil ll-.n- 

I put, ib. (o.vi-ns’jr of Cili- 
cia, if». Ue luces SviTuiiUi-?, 
4!’0. TaVc.i U-ivUnu:n,'4^7. 
Iviviilry v.uii 2li.nrh:s 490. 
O'wnnarulj ar-un<l Mllhri- 
lilies, iTj. Murvhcfl up-^a 
Ihunc, 492. fj. Occupies 
City, 491. I>ilhcu!liej. 49?, 
Knihi? fc. f >r Hast, 49^0. lie- 
A ih'Ds. 53 J. IVfiMt-s 
lA'inh- pcncrali at Gi.rn’nra 
«ml Orch»nn*-nus. 5:^*, *%’. 
Intcr\-lew with ArcheUu*, 
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tl.iU'f> i7». .AIrssape to 
Snalc, 510, Answer ’ ol 
Scinlc, ih. Sylb'a replr, 
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SYPllAX. 

Defeats Norbanus, 512 
And Sclplo, 51}. Defeats 

J oung Marius, 514 Enters 
tome, 515 Attacks Carbo 
at Clusium, tb Marches 
to meet Samnttes, tb 
Marches td relieve Home, 
516 Cntical position, SI^ 
Eventual tIctoQ.tb Entcis 
Home second time, tb, Har- 
birous vengeance, ;i8 
Adopts name of helix, 
519 Proscription-Lists, tb 
Perpetual Dictator, 521 
Irlumpb, tb Laws, 524, 

M Consul 2nd time, 525 
(Svrclessucss, tb Kctircs 
to Puteoli, 526 Mode of 
life, 527, Death and iha- 
racter, tb 
Sypbax, entertains Scipio and 
llasilrubal Gisgo, 282 
ronns alliance veith Sclplo, 
tb Treacberously sur- 
prised bj Mosiniesa, 287 
Syracuse, 119 Republic pro- 
claimed, 257 Joins Home, 
tb Ucslcged by Marccllus, 
2S8, sj 'iuken, 259 
Syria, condition of, J2i. 

Syrian War, 740, M 
Syrus, P , Mimes, 048 

T. 

Tanaquil, ]} 

Tnrentum, its Interest in 2nd 
Samnlte War, 156 Ancient 
gnuidtur, 178 Account of, 
t83,t3 'I'rcatyvvlihRame, 

I Bo Urcach of Trvat> by 
Roman Fleet, 182 Taren- 
tlncs insult Postuinlus, i8t 
Invite l*yrrhus, 184 Sub 
mlt to Home, 105. Takoi 
by Hannibal, 201 Rveo- 
tetedby rablns, 269 
Ttrnulnli, city of Etruria, jj 
t\ar with Itonic, IJ7 
Tarquinlus Priscns, comes to 
Home, }> Institutions, 
J4, S3 Deatli, jS 
Tarqttiuius Superbus, 7th 
King, 47 Death, 58 
Tarquinlus, Scxtu^ takes 
Galdl, so. Hatic of Lu- 
cretla, si Deatli, 54 
latiu'v.lilus, 20-22 
Taiirlni (Gauls of Turin), con- 
quered bj Jlannlbal, 2}7 
Taiironienlnm. siege ond cap- 
Jutcof, by Kupllins. 408. 
Ttxati'ni, bow managed, }S4 
'IvAnum, calls In Cainjcml'mi 
agsiiist Samiiites, 141 
Sv UVb Ticloty there, yl J 
Telamon, battle of, 225 
Ten Tables. SeeDfominrofe 
Tcivntlllns llarsa, CL, Tri- 
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bnne, 91 Law for Decern- 
V irate, 92 

Terentius Afer, P , his Adel 
pbi perfonned at Funeral of 
.£mlliusPjulIus, J79 Ac- 
count of, 419, sq 
Termtnalta, 2j 
'Icnii, falls of, jta 
Tcuta, Queen of the Illyrians, 
war with Home, 221 
TentBnes, origin, 465 Pour 
into GtuI, 467 Pass Ma- 
nus, tb Annihilated at 
Alt, 468 

Tliapsus, Hattie of, 599. 
Theatres, Greek, 181 Stone, 
prolubited at Rome, 422. 
Chief use of, 421 
Themion, sacked by Philip V , 
125 Hunit a second time, 

119 

Thcnuopylai, battle of, 14; 
Thcssaloiiica, 172 Retreat of 
Cicero, 567 Ilead-quartcrs 
of Pompej , 568 
Tliessaly, Republics of, ; :8 
Three, prevalent number in 
Roman legends, 17, 18 
Pivrtlj superseded by Two, 

Thoas, persuades Antiochus 
to invade Greece, 342 
Thurii, defended by Rome, 
181 Halses statue to Fo- 
bricius, 182. Destroyed by 
Tai«nlln-t>, 183 Occupied 
by’ Hannibal, 261 
Tibur, position of, 175 Joins 
Gauls, i]6 How treated 
after Latin War, 151 
Ticinos, cavnliy skirmish 
there w ith Hannibal, 237 
Tllutn, Mount, occupiid by 
Samnites, 141. Hannibal's 
comp tlicre, 254 Sylla at- 
tneks Marians there, 512 
Tigrancs, 503 King of Kings 
539, 540 Dofeated by Ku 
cuHus, 540 Submits to 
Pompey, 544 
ntirs or Titians, 23, 33 
•' Toulouse Gold,' 463 
Tiagivly, at Itomv, 422. 
Trasimene, battle there, 240, 
bit 

Treasure, sacred, used In Se- 
cond Ihintc M nr, 269 Uy 
Ca.sar, 585 
'Irevsury, 304 
Trebia, battle there, 238 
1 relioniiis, C .moves to confer 
Provinces on first Trium- 
V Ire, J74 I»pgate of Ciesar, 
S8j CiMi«piritor.foB Tnl rs 

i *osst<don of Asb Minor, 
r23 Ikatb, lb 
TViarii, vvh'^ 14®. 

Irilvf, IMncSan 23, iK rq 
OftheCityandG"’ 
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VALERIUS. , 
Tribes, Plebeian, of Servius, 
42 Become tw enty-onc, 68 
Twenty-five, 125, 135 

Tvv enly’-sev cn, 1 36 Tw cn- 
ty-iiine, 151 Thirty -one, 
154 Thirty -three, 162. Ex- 
tent of district so divided 
196 Thirty-five, 222 Al- 
tered to admit Ikilians, 489 
TribSin AerSni, 305 Sup- 
ply i-3rd of Judices, 534. 
Tnbiint .Vilitures Consutan 
poiestate, 105. Plebeiatis, 
when elected, 106 
Tribunt ilUitum, or Legion- 
ary Tnbnnis, 143 
Tribunt PUlns, cieatlon, 73, 
sq Kumber, 75 Origmal 
pon er, 55, 76 Persons pro- 
tected, 76. increased to 
fiv e, elected by the Comitia 
Tributa, 80 Increased to 
ten, 98 Power m the 
time of the Gracchi, 428, 
431,449 Tribuiiltiaii power 
nbolisiied by Sylb, 523 
Bestored by Pompey, 534 
Appioprtatcd by Octavian, 
641 

Ti Ibut, original sense of, 23 
Tnbatum, property-tax in 
war, 305 Repaid, tb Le- 
vied but once alter Battle 
of I’ydna, 41 1, 618 
Triumtirtagndimlatdt.^iS 
J'numnn Ha comlituenila, 
title of Antony, Octavian, 
and Lroidns, 6zo ; cf 5O2. 
Tiibcro, Q iEiius, 440 
TiiHianum, prison, 30V 
TuIIus HusUtius, 3rd King, a 
Roman, 28 Death, 30 
Tunis, taken, 211 
Tunnel Si r £missanum 
Tuscfilum, 69 
Twelve T.iblcs, 101-103 
Tyrants, 178, tq 

U. 

T^mbrlans, 1 1 Call in Gauls 
164 Submit to Rome, 196 
Osuiy, Condemned by Cato, 

Utica. 393. 

V. 

Vodlmo, Rattle of, 182 
Vnicrio-Horatlan Law s 99 
Vatiriiia Antin.a Q . Ajd 
Valerius Corvns M, battle 
with Gaul and origin of his 
mine, 1:2 Consul, di feats 
Samnites, 142 Diclatnr, 
143. l.’igageit ill 2iid Sim- 
nue War, 156. 

Valerius nsi\us. T., jiatruii 
end frit lid of C.vlu, J$8. 



. 'Valerias Ffaccn J 

fiGdcs Sj-ila in fho p’ ®”Por- 
^Murderi<irt6 '^"^“=1,506. 

V^aicrius Flaccu, r t, . 
ceps Sonatas t/o 
•nalte Svlla 1 i;!w' . ** 

, JIastcrTf 52°. 

'Valerias Jl Iiin,™, •’ 

'Valerias’ piVir„rL"v?-»- 

^bFPyrrta;";f-l'-.defeatcd 

n;i.b..,.'S;"£,5w. 

Loa„,2C^'Tenf 

J’-UWus feotator 

"■ith Caraago°"28o'^ 

cessfai n-ar nr, Sac- 

'iP V-.. ,28 fF‘"®‘ ^P>- 

.""■th vEtoiianf S® '“SP'e 
back to Greece on *■ ®cnt 

^lac'e^dorr’iJIl!; 

VaSo'c“T®’^"®b6j2. 

^44-' Ch,iwc?e“rt 
oa aglittncr nr r> "■ -^aaists 


ScaTs*';? 

5 ®«Ption bv^9?n®i‘'^' 246. 

Of J’ompoians 


VOLOJfES. 

boi 

"^‘h P^abii ItrT 
elected Zaj’-*?i, ■^“■“’nnias 

Vei-rii, Fall of 

erraie tlikhef !P 

I Second propoMUfterl’ ^ '‘*- 
' . '"g of Cit,.; ,2 ’ after burn- 
Fentidias iaas^i P m- 

is'xsrx- —■ 

poached by Cicer/’*^’ 

[ ?fRS;i62'/‘*°-^ ^"'cs 

recovers Lie rt«rv Poet. 

■ .His life an/,pS^»r.C 23 . 

Fjegieia, Wend of‘ P®’ bj2. 
Firiatbas, 'a -5 ’A '?• 

. oeath, jci> ■'"a abamefal 

lalones, 225,' 


^, . zama. 

' Fake ianp 69. ' 

Fed by^ 

Sfa'V®‘ Ift-me °"8"“bu,as 
by Sp. 

^ulsinii city of Pfn.Tn* 
rjcwed, igr 'fr-/ , 

"'“■■a. igTzfiSw ■ 
mains,* ■‘^'agnlficentrc- 

Fultumus, i?irer,.,,,o. ” 

l''omen,infla^ceon'S"’^'®- ' 
-eal^rprSj;-”-: , 

«ppas.dL,aKeg,,,„„;-.' 

v T. ■ 

‘™e^’;’^V,"b“laearl/ ’ 

"’b',6i,.-jXoWrree„ 


^ma, battle of, 289, 29d 





